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GEORGE  CRABBE. 


Wbeit  a  you^  with  a  voraciouB  appetite  for  A)ookB,  an 
old  Uuiy,  wbo  kindly  supplied  me  with  many,  put  one  day 
into  my  hands  Crabbe's  Borough.  It  was  my  first  acquaint-  - 
ance  with  him>  and  it  occasioned  me  the  most  singular  sen- 
sations imaginable.  Intensely  fond  of  poetry,  I  had  read 
the  great  bulk  of  our  older  writers,  and  was  enthusiastic  in 
my  admiration  of  ike  new  ones  who  had  appeared.  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  of  Campbell,  the  West  Indies  and 
World  before  the  Flood,  of  Montgomery,  the  first  Metrical 
Romances  of  Scott,  all  had  their  due  appreciation.  The 
calm  dignity  of  Wordsworth  and  the  blaze  of  Byron  had 
not  yet  fiilly  appeared.  Every  thing,  however,  old  or  new, 
in  poetry,  had  a  certain  elevati<m  of  subject  and  style  which 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  give  it  the  title  of  poetry. 
But  here  was  a  poem  by  a  country  parson ;  the  description 
of  a  sea-pCfTt  town,  so  full  of  reaJ  life,  yet  so  homely  and 
often  pro^c,  that  its  effect  on  me  was  confoimding.   Why, 
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it  IB  not  poetry,  and  yet  how  clever !  Why,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Pope,  yet  what  sub- 
jects, what  characters,  what  ordinary  phraseology !  The 
country  parson,  certainly,  is  a  great  reader  of  Pope,  but 
how  unlike  Pope's  is  the  music  of  the  rhythm — ^if  music 
there  be !  What  an  opening  for  a  poem  in  four-and-twen- 
ty  Books ! 

"  Describe  the  Boroagb — though  our  idle  tribe 
May  love  description,  can  we  so  describe. 
That  you  shall  &iriy  streets  and  baildings  trace, 
And  all  that  gives  distinction  to  the  place  7 
This  can  not  be;  yet  moved  by  your  request, 
A  part  I  piunt^— let  fimcy  form  the  rest. 
Cities  and  towns,  the  various  haunts  of  men, 
Require  the  pencil ;  they  defy  the  pen. 
Covdd  he,  who  sung  so  well  the  Grecian  Fleet, 
So  well  have  sung  of  Alley,  Lane,  or  Street  f 
Can  measured  lines  these  various  buildings  show, 
The  Town-Hall  Turning,  or  the  Prospect  Bow  7 
Can  I  the  seats  of  veealth  and  want  explore, 
And  lengthen  out  my  lays  from  door  to  door  7" 

No,  good  parson  1  how  should  you  1  I  exclaimed  to  my- 
self. You  see  the  absurdity  of  your  subject,  and  yet  you 
rush  into  it.  He  who  sung  of  the  Greek  Fleet  certainly 
would  never  have  thought  of  singing  of  Alley,  Lane,  or 
Street !     What  a  difference  from 


"  Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  die  direful  spring 
'  Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess,  sing !" 


Or— 


♦*  The  man  for  vdsdom's  various  arts  renowned,- 
Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  Muse,  resound !" 

What  a  difference  fix)m — 

"  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  forced  by  fiite, 
And  haughty  Jono's  unrelenting  hate !" 

Or  from  the  grandeur  of  that  exordium : — 

-  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  finit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  aU  our  woe, 
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With  hm  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 

Bettore  vb,  and  regain  the  bUMfbl  seat, 

Sing,  heayenly  Muse .'  that  on  the  secret  top 

Of  Qreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 

That  shepherd,  who  first  taoght  the  chosen  seed 

In  the  beginning,  how  the  HeaTens  and  Earth 

Bose  «it  of  chaos ;  or,  if  Sion-hOl 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook,  that  flowed 

Fast  by  the  Oracle  of  God,  I  thence 

Invoke  thine  aid  to  my  adventorons  song. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  porsaes 

Things  nnattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  < 

And  chiefly  Thoa,  O  Spirit !  that  dost  prefer 

Belbie  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pare, 

Instroct  me,  for  Thou  knowest:  Thoa  horn  the  first 

Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 

Dove-like  sat*st  brooding  on  &e  vast  abyss, 

And  mad'st  it  pregnant;  what  in  me  is  dark 

Diamine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support; 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

I  may  assert  Etemid  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.'* 

Witn  this  glorious  Bound  in  my  ean,  like  the  opening  hymn 
of  an  archangel — languagpe  in  which  more  mufiic  and  more 
dignity  were  united  than  in  any  composition  of  mere  mortal 
man,  and  which  heralded  in  the  umverse,  God  and  man* 
perdition  and  salvation,  creation  and  the  great  sum  total  of 
the  human  destinies, — ^what  a  iaU  was  th6re  to  those  astound- 
ing words — 

"  Describe  the  Borough !" 
It  was  a  shock  to  every  diing  of  the  ideal  great  and  poet- 
ical in  the  young  and  sensitive  mind,  %ttuned  to  the  harmo- 
nies of  a*  thousand  great  lays  of  the  by-gone  times,  that  was 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Are  we  then  cmne  to  this  1 1  asked. 
Is  this  the  scale  c£  topic,  and  is  this  the  tone  to  which  we 
are  reduced  in  this  generation  1  Turning  over  the  beads 
of  the  different  Books  did  not  much  tend  to  remove  this 
feeling.     The  Church,  Sects^  the  Election,  Law,  Physic, 
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Ti^e6,  Clubs  and  Social  Meedngs,  Players,  Almshouse  and 
Trustees,  Peter  Grrimes  and  Prisons !  What,  in  heaven's 
name,  were  the  whole  nine  Muses  to  do  with  such  a  set  of 
themes !  And  then  the  actors  1  See  a  set  of  drunken  sail- 
oiTB  in  their  ale-house : — 

**  The  Anchor,  too,  affords  the  seaman  joys, 
In  small  smoked  room,  all  clamor,  crowds,  and  noise  *, 
Where  a  curved  settle  half  surrounds  the  fire, 
Where  fifty  voices  purl  and  punch  require ; 
They  come  for  pleasure  in  their  leisure  hour, 
And  they  e^joy  it  to  their  utmost  power ; 
Standing  they  drink,^they  swearing  smoke,  while  all 
Call,  or  make  ready  for  a  second  call." 

But,  spite  of  all,  a  book  was  a  book,  and  therefore  it  was 
j^ad.  At  every  page  the  same  struggle  went  on  in  the  mind 
between  all  the  old  notions  of  poetry,  and  the  vivid  pictures 
of  actual  life  which  it  unfolded.  When  I  had  read  it  once, 
I  told  the  lender  that  it  was  the  strangest,  cleverest,  and 
most  absorbing  book  I  had  ever  read,  but  that  it  was  no 
poem.  It  was  only  by  a  second  and  a  third  perusal  that  the 
fiiBt  surpnse  subsided ;  the  first  shock  gone  by,  the  poem 
began  to  rise  out  of  the  novel  composition.  The  deep  and 
esqperienced  knowledge  of  human  life,  the  sound  sense,  the 
quiet  satire,  there  was  no  oveilobking  from  the  first ;  and 
soon  the  warm  sympathy  with  poverty  and  suffering,  the 
boldness  to  display  them  as  they  existed,  and  to  suffer  no 
longer  poetry  to  wrap  her  golden  haze  round  human  li&, 
and  to  conceal  aU  that  ought  to  be  known,  because  it  must 
be  known  befiire  it  could  be  removed ;  the  tender  padioB» 
and  the  true  feeling  for  nature,  grew  every  hour  on  tb^ 
mind.  It  was-  not  long  before  George  Crabbe  became  as 
firmly  fixed  in  my  bosom  as  a  great  and  genuine  poet,  as 
Rembrandt,  or  Collins,  or  Edwin  L'andseer  are  as  genuine 
painters. 

Crabbe  saw  plainly  what  was  become  the  great  disease  of 
our  literature.  It  was  a  departure  from  actual  life  and  fiature. 
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**  I've  often  marveled,  when  by  night,  by  day, 
I've  marked  the  mamien  moving  in  my  vray, 
And  heard  the  language  and  beheld  the  Uvea 
Of  laaa  and  lover,  goddeaaea  and  wivea, 
That  booka  which  promiae  moch  of  life  to  give 
Should  show  ao  little  bow  we  truly  live. 

<•  To  me  it  leema,  their  femalea  and  their  men 
Are  but  the  creatorea  of  the  anihor'a  pen ; 
Nay,  creatnreB  borrowed,  and  again  conveyed 
From  book  to  book,  the  ahadowa  of  a  ahade. 
Life,  if  they'd  seek,  would  ahow  them  many  a  change ; 
The  rain>mdden  and  the  miaeiy  itrange ; 
With  more  of  grievoua,  bate,  and  dreadlol  ^inga, 
Than  noveliata  relate,  or  poet  ainga. 
But  they  who  ought  to  look  the  world  around. 
Spy  out  a  amgle  spot  in  &iry  ground, 
Where  all  in  tuma  ideal  ferma  behold. 
And  ploti  are  laid,  and  hiatoriea  are  told." 

To  these  home-truthB,  succeeds  that  admirBble  satirical 
description  of  our  novel  literature,  which  introduces  the  sad 
story  of  Ellen  Orford.  My  space  is  little,  but  I  must  give 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cervantes  of  Eng- 
land strips  away  the  sublime  fooleries  of  our  liteiary  knighd> 
errantry. 

**  Time  have  I  lent— I  would  their  debt  were  laaa* 

To  floviring  pagea  of  aablime  diatreaa ; 

And  to  the  heroine'a  aoul-diatracting  feari. 

I  early  gave  my  aixpences  and  tears ; 

Oft  have  I  traveled  in  tiieae  tender  talea. 

To  DarnUy  CoUage$  and  MofU  Kolaa. 

•  ••«•« 

Fve  watched  a  wintry  night  on  caatle  walla, 
I've  stalked  by  moonlight  through  deaeried  haHa; 
And  when  the  weary  world  vraa  mnk  to  reat, 
Fve  had  auch  aighti^-aa  may  not  be  exproaaad, 

"  Lo !  that  chateau,  the  weatem  tower  decayed, 
The  peasants  shun  it,  they  are  all  afraid ; 
For  there  vnia  done  a  deed !  could  walla  reveal 
Or  timbers  tell  it,  how  the  heart  would  feel. 
Moat  horrid  was  it:— fer,  behold  the  floor 
Haa  stains  of  blood,  and  will  be  dean  no  more. 
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Hark  to  the  winds!  wfaich,  thioogfa  die  wide  Mdoon, 
And  the  long  psMage,  tend  a  diimal  tone,— 
Munc  that  ghosts  delight  in ;  and  now  heed 
Yon  heauteoos  nymph  who  must  unmatk  the  deed : 
See !  with  m^estic  sweep  she  swims  alone 
Through  rooms  all  dreary,  guided  by  a  groan. 
Though  windows  rattle,  and  though  tapestries  shake, 
And  the  feet  fUter  every  step  they  take, 
Bilid  moans  and  gibing  sprites  she  nlent  goes, 
To  find  a  something  which  shall  soon  expose 
The  Tillainies  and  wiles  of  her  determined  jbes ; 
And  having  thus  adventured,  thus  endured,  ^ 
Fame,  wealth,  and  lover,  are  for  life  secured. 

"  Much  have  I  feared,  but  am  no  more  afiwd. 
When  lome  chaste  beauty,  by  some  wretch  betrayed, 
Is  drawn  away  with  such  distracted  speed 
That  she  anticipates  a  dreadful  deed. 
Not  lo  do  I.    Let  solid  walls  impound 
The  captive  feir,  and  dig  a  moat  aronnd : 
Let  there  be  brazen  locks  and  ban  of  steel, 
And  keepers  cruel,  such  as  never  feel. 
With  not  a  single  note  the  purse  supply. 
And  when  she  begs  let  men  and  maids  deny. 
Be  vfindowB  those  from  which  she  dare  not  fell, 
And  help  so  distsnt  'tis  in  vain  to  call ; 
Still  means  of  freedom  will  some  power  devise, 
And  from  the  baffled  ruffian  snatch  the  prize." 

From  all  thiB  false  sublime,  Crabbe  was  the  first  to  €ree  us, 
and  to  lead  us  into  the  true  sublime  of  genuine  human  life. 
How  novel  at  that  time,  and  yet  how  thrilling,  was  the  in- 
cident of  the  sea-side  visitors  surprised  out  on  the  sands  by 
the  rise  of  the  tide.  Here  was  real  sublimity  of  distress, 
real  display  of  human  passion.  The  lady,  with  her  children 
in  her  hand,  wandering  from  the  tea-table  which  had  been 
spread  on  the  sands,  sees  the  boatmen  asleep,  the  boat  adrift, 
and  the  tide  advancing : — 

"  She  gazed,  she  trembled,  and  though  faint  her  call, 
It  seemed  like  thunder  to  confound  them  all. 
Their  sailor-guests,  the  boatman  and  his  mate, 
Had  drank  and  slept,  regardless  of  their  state ; 
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'  Awake  f'fhey  cried  aloud!  '  Alarm  the  afaoro ! 

Shoat  all,  or  never  shall  we  reach  it  more !' 

Alas !  no  shout  the  distant  land  can  reach, 

No  eye  behold  them  from  the  foggy  beach : 

Again  they  join  in  one  load,  fearfiil  cry, 

Then  ceaae,  and  eager  listen  for  reply ; 

None  came— the  rising  wind  blew  sadly  by. 

They  shout  once  more,  and  then  they  turn  aside 

To  see  how  quickly  flowed  the  coming  tide ; 

Between  each  cry  they  find  &e  waters  steal 

On  their  strange  prison,  and  new  horrors  feel. 

Foot  after  foot  on  the  contracted  gronnd 

Thei>aiow8 iaU,  and  dreadlbl  is  the  sound; 

Less  and  yet  less  the  sinking  isle  became. 

And  there  was  weeping,  wailing,  wrath,  and  blame." 

It  has  been  said  that  Crabbe's  poetiy  is  mere  description, 
however  accoiate,  and  that  be  has  not  a  spark  of  imagina- 
tioiL  The  charge  arises  from  a  false  view  of  the  man  and 
his  objects.  He  saw  that  the  world  was  well  supfdied  with 
what  are  poems  of  the  creative  faculty,  that  it  was  just  as 
destitute  of  the  poetry  of  truth  and  reality.  He  saw  human 
life  lie  like  waste  land,  as  worthless  of  notice,  while  our 
poetB  andromancerB 

**  In  trim  gardens  took  their  pleasure.*' 

He  saw  die  vice,  the  ignorance,  the  misery,  and  he  lifted 
the  veil  and  cried, — **  Behold  your  fellow-men !  Such  are 
the  multitude  of  your  fellow-creatures,  among  whom  you 
live  and  move.  Do  you  want  to  weep  over  distress  1  Be- 
hold it  there,  huge,  dismal,  and  excruciating  1  Do  you 
wish  for  a  sensation  1  Find  it  there !  Follow  die  ruined 
gentleman  from  his  gaming  and  his  dissipation,  to  his  squalid 
den  and  bis  death.  Follow  the  grim  savage,  who  murden 
his  shrieking  boy  at  sea.  Follow  the  poor  maiden  to  her 
ruin,  and  the  parent  weeping  and  withering  under  the  curae 
of  a  depraved  child.  Qo  down  into  the  abodes  of  ignorance, 
of  swarming  vice,  of  folly,  and  madness — and  if  you  want 
a  lesson,  or  a  moral,  there  they  are  by  thousands.'' 

Crabbe  knew  that  the  triie  imaginative  faculty  had  a 
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great  and  comprehenflive  task,  to  dive  into  the  dIeptliB  of 
the  human  heart,  to  fathom  the  recesses  and  die  springs  of 
the  mind,  and  to  display  all  their  movements  under  the 
various  excitements  of  various  passions,  with  the  hand  of 
a  master.  He  has  done  this,  and  done  it  with  unrivaled 
tact  and  vigor.  Out  of  the  scum  and  chaos  of  lowest  life, 
he  has  evoked  the  true  sublime.  He  has  taught  us  that 
men  are  our  proper  objects  of  display,  and  that  the  multi- 
tude has  claims  on  our  sympathies  that  duty  as  well  as 
taste  demand  obedience  to.  He  was  the  first  to  dare  these 
desperate  and  deserted  walks  of  humanity,  and  prove  to 
us  diat  still  it  was  humanity.  At  every  step  he  revealed 
scenes  of  the  truest  pathos,  of  the  profoundest  interest,  and 
gave  instances  of  the  most  generous  sacrifices,  the  most 
patient  love,  die  most  heroic  duty,  in  the  very  abodes  of 
unvisited  wretchedness.  He  made  us  feel  that  these  beings 
were  men  I  There  is  no  picture  so  touching  in  all  tJbe 
million  volumes  of  romance,  as  that  of  the  dying  sailor  and 
his  sweedieart  What  hero  ever  breathed  a  more  beauti- 
fiil  devotion,  or  clothed  it  in  more  esqubite  language,  dian 
this  poor  sailor  youth,  when  believing  himself  dying  at 
sea: — 

**  He  called  hii  friend,  «iid  prefiiced  with  a  sigh 
A  loTer's  mwnage    *  Tfaomai,  I  miut  die. 
Would  I  oonld  aee  my  Sally,  and  oould  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  fiuthful  breast. 
And  gazing  go ! — ^if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say  till  death  I  wore  it  far  her  sake: 
Tea,  I  most  die— blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  oo  I 
CKve  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone. 
Oh !  give  me  that  and  let  me  not  de^iair, 
One  last  fond  look— and  now  repeat  the  prayer.' 
•  •  •  •  » 

?She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
\  Neatly  engraTod— an  oaring  of  her  love, 
For  that  she  wrooght,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 
(Awake  alike  to  daty  and  the  dead."      S-"  ^^-  - 

It  was  by  these  genuine  vindications  of  our  entire  hu- 
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manity,  that  Crabbe,  by  casting  die  full  blaze  of  the  8un- 
shine  of  truth  and  genius  on  the  real  condition  of  die  labors 
ing  population  of  these  kingdoms,  laid  die  foundadons  of 
diat  great  popular  feeling  which  prevails  at  the  present 
day.  Patriots  and  patrons  of  die  people  are  now  plentiful 
enough,  but  in  Crabbe's  day  die  woric  had  to  be  begun ; 
die  swinieAi  multitude  had  yet  to  be  visited  in  their  sdes  9 
and  die  Circe  of  the  modem  sorceries  of  degradation,  to 
feel  the  hand  of  a  hero  upon  her,  compelling  her  to  restore 
die  swine  to  dieir  human  form.  GFeorge  Crabbe  was  not 
merely  a  poet,  but  die  poet  who  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
into  the  real  state  ^f  things,  and  die  beart  to  do  his  duty— • 
the  great  marks  of  the  true  poet,  who  is  necessarily  a  true 
and  feeling  man.  To  him  popular  education,  popular 
freedom,  popular  advance  into  knowledge  and  power,  owe 
a  debt  which  futurity  will  gratefully  acknowledge,  but  no 
time  can  cancel.- 

George  Crabbe  was  bom  on  die  borders  of  that  element 
which  he  so  greatly  loved,  and  which  he  has  so  powerfbUy 
described  in  the  firet  chapter  of  the  Borough.  He  has  had 
die  good-fortune  to  have  in  his  son  George  a  biographer 
such  as  every  good  man  would  desire.  The  life  written 
by  him  is  full  of  the  veneration  of  the  son,  yet  of  the  candor 
of  the  historian ;  and  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  graphic 
and  charming  of  books. 

From  this  volume  we  learn  that  the  poet  was  bom  at 
Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  Christmas-eve  of  1754.  IBs 
buthplace  was  an  old  house  in  that  range  of  buildings 
which  the  sea  has  now  almost  demolished.  The  chamber 
projected  far  over  die  ground-floor ;  and  the  windows  were 
small,  with  diamond  panes  almost  impervious  to  die  light 
A  view  of  it  by  Stanfield  forms  die  vignette  to  die  biog- 
raphy. 

The  father  as  well  as  grandfedier  of  Crabbe  bore  the 
name  of  George,  as  well  as  himself.  The  grandfather,  a 
burgess  of  Aldborotigh,  and  collector  of  customs  there;  yet 
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died  poor.     The  father,  originally  educated  for  trade,  had 
been  in  early  life  the  keeper  of  a  parochial  school  in  the 
porch  of  the  church  at  Orford.    He  afterward  became 
Bdioohnaater  and  parish  clerk  at  N<Mrton,  near  Loddon,  in 
Norfolk,  and  finally,  returning  to  his  native  Aldborough, 
rose  to  the  collection  of  the  salt  duties,  as  Salt^master. 
He  was  a  stem,  but  able  man,  and  with  all  his  sternness 
not  destitute  of  good  qualities.     The  mother  of  Crabbe 
was  an  excellent  and  pious  woman.    Beside  himself  there 
were  five-  other  children,  all  of  whom,  except  one  girl, 
lived  to  mature  years.    His  next  brother,  Robert,  was  a 
glazier,  who  retired  from  business  at  Southwold.    John 
Crabbe,  the  third  son,  was  a  captain  of  a  Liverpool  slave- 
ship,  ^ho  perished  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.     The 
foiuth  brother,  William,  also  a  seafaring  man,  was  carried 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  into  Mexico,  and  was  once  seen 
by  an  Aldborough  sailor  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  but 
never  heard  of  again.    This  sailor  brother,  in  his  inquiries 
after  all  at  home,  had  expressed  much  astonishment  to  find 
that  Crtarge  was  become  a  clergyman,  when  he  left  him  a 
doctor;   and  on  this  incident  Crabbe  afterward  founded 
the  sailor's  story  in  The  Parting  Hour.    His  only  sur* 
viving  sister  married  a  Mr.  Sparkes,  a  builder  of  Aldbor- 
ough, and  died  in  1827.     Such  were  Crabbers  family. 
The  scenery  among  which  he  spent  his  boyhood  has  been 
frequently  described  in  his  poetry,  especially  in  the  open- 
ing letter  of  his  Borough.    It  is  here  equaUy  livingly  given 
in  his  son's  prose. 

"  Aldborough,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  written,  Alder* 
burgh,  was,  in  those  days,  a  poor  and  wretched  place,  with 
nothing  of  the  elegance  and  gayety  which  have  since  sprung 
up  about  it,  in  consequence  of  the  resort  of  watering-par- 
ties. The  town  lies  between  a  low  hiD  or  clifi*,  on  which 
only  the  old  church  and  a  few  better  houses  were  then 
situated,  and  the  beach  of  the  German  ocean.  It  consisted 
of  two  parallel  and  unpaved  streets,  running  between 
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mean  and  scrambling  houBos,  the  abodes  of  seafaring  men, 
pilots,  and  fishers.  The  range  of  houses  nearest  to  the  sea 
had  suffered  so  much  from  repeated  invasions  of  the  waves, 
that  only  a  few  scattered  tenements  appeared  erect  among 
the  desolation.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  describe  a 
tremendous  spring-tide  of,  I  think,  the  17th  of  January, 
1779,  when  eleven  houses  here  were  at  once  demolished ; 
and  he  saqv  the  breakers  dash  over  the  roo&,  and  round 
the  walls,  and  crush  all  to  ruin.  The  beach  consists  of 
successive  ridges^-large  rolled  stones,  then  loose  shingles, 
and*  at  the  fall  of  the  tide,  a  stripe  of  fine,  hard  sand. 
Vessels  of  all  sorts,  from  the  large,  heavy  troll-boat,  to  the 
yawl  and^pram,  drawn  up  along  the  shore  —  fishermen 
preparing  their  tackle,  or  sorting  their  spoil — and,  nearer, 
the  gloomy,  old  town-hall,  the  only  indication  of  municipal 
dignity,  a  few  groups  of  mariners,  chiefly  pilots,  takhig 
their  quick,  short  walks  backward  and  forward,  every  eye 
watchful  of  the  signal  from  the  offing — such  was  the  squalid 
scene  which  first  opened  on  the  author  of  The  Village ! 

"  Nor  was  the  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  a  more  enga- 
ging aspect:  open  commons  and  sterile  farms,  the  soil,  poor 
and  sandy,  the  herbage,  bare  and  rushy,  the  trees,  '  few 
and  far  between,'  and  withered  and  stunted  by  the  bleak 
breezes  of  the  sea.  The  opening  picture  of  The  Village 
was  copied,  in  every  touch,  from  the  scene  of  the  poet's 
nativity  and  boyish  days : — 

'  Lo!  where  the  heath,  with  widiering  brake  grown  o'er, 

LendB  the  light  turf  tliat  wamiB.tbe  neighboring  poor; 

From  thence  a  length  of  burning  tand  appears. 

Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withered  ears ; 

Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 

Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye; 

There  thisdes  spread  their  prickly  arms  afar, 

And  to^e  ragged  in&nts  threaten  war.' 

"  The  broad  river,  called  the  Aid,  approaches  the  sea 
close  to  Aldborough,  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then 
turning  abruptly,  continues  to  run  for  about  ten  miles  par- 
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allel  to  the  beach,  from  whicb  a  dreary  stripe  of  marsh  and 
waste  alone  divides  it,  mitil  it  at  length  finds  its  embouchure 
at  Orford.     The  scenery  of  this  river  has  been  celebrated 
as  lovely  and  delightful,  in  a  poem  called  Slaughden  Vale, 
written  by  Mr.  James  Bird,  a  friend  of  my  father's ;  and 
old  Camden  talks  of '  the  beautiful  vale  of  Slaughden.'     I 
confess,  however,  that  though  I  have  ever  found  an  inde- 
scribable charm  in  the  very  weeds  of  the  place,  I  never 
could  perceive  its  claims  to  beauty.     Such  as  it  is,  it  has 
furnished  Mr.  Crabbe  with  many  of  his  happiest  and  most 
graphical  descriptions ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  o£  the 
whole  line  of  coasbfirom  Orford  to  Dunwich,  every  feature 
of  which  has,  somewhere  or  other,  been  reproduced  in  his 
writings.     T&e  quay  of  Slaughden,  in  particular,  has  been 
painted  vdth  all  the  minuteness  of  a  Dutch  landscape : — 
<  Here  Mmphire  banki  and  lahwort  bond  the  6ood, 
There  stakea  and  aea-weedt  wi Aeiing  on  thq  mod  i 
And  higher  vnp  a  range  of  all  thing*  bate, 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  rolled  upon  the  place .... 
Yon  is  onr  qnay !  those  smaller  hoys  from  town, 
Its  variona  wares  for  cotmtry  use  bring  down/  etc. 
•  •  ,  •  • 

«  For  one  destined  to  distinction  as  a  portrayer  of  chaiv 
acter,"  continues  his  son,  "few  scenes  could  have  been  more 
favorable  than  that  of  his  infsincy  and  boyhood.     He  was 
cradled  among  the  rough  sons  of  the  ocean— a  daily  wit- 
ness of  unbridled  passions,  and  of  manners  remote  from  the 
sameness  and  artificial  smoothness  of  polished  society.    At 
home,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  he  was  subject  to  the 
caprices  of  a  stem  and  imperious,  though  not  unkindly  na- 
ture ;  and  probably  few  whom  he  could  familiarly  approach 
but  had  passed  through  some  of  those  dark  tragedies  in 
which  his  fixture  strength  was  to  be  exhibited.     The  com- 
mon people  of  Aldborough  in  those  days  are  dewribed  i 
*  A  wild,  amphibious  race, 
With  sullen  woe  displayed  in  every  face ; 
Who  fiff  from  civil  arts  and  social  fly, 
And  scowl  at  strangers  with  snspicioas  eye.'  ** 
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Crabbe,  Uioiigb  imbibiiig  every  thiiig  relating  to  the  sea, 
and  Baflon,  and  fiahennen,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be 
one  of  tbiB  class  himseHl  He  early  exhibited  .a  bookish 
torn,  and  was  reckpned  effeminate ;  but  his  fother  saw  hia 
talent,  and  gave  him  a  good  education.  He  was  then  put 
apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  who  was  also  a  fiinner,  and  Greorge 
alternately  pounded  the  pestle  and  worked  m  the  fields,  till 
he  was  remoTed  to  another  surgeon  at  Woodbridge.  Here 
he  became  a  member  of  a  small  literaxy  club,  which  gave  a 
new  stinmhu  to  his  love  of  poetry,  already  sufficiently  strongs 
and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  fell  in  love  with  the  young 
lady  who  was  destined  to  be  his  wife.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  apprentioeship  he  had  published  a  volume  of 
poems.  His  apprenticeship  terminated,  he  set  out  for  Lon- 
don; but  unfurnished  with  money  to  attend  the  hospitals, 
he  remained  awhile  in  mean  lodgings  in  Whitechapel,  and 
then  returned  to  Aldborough,  and  after  engaging  himself  as 
an  assiitant  for  a  short  time,  commenced  practice  for  him- 
Bel£  It  would  not  do,  however,  his  praetice  was  profitless; 
and  as  he  filled  up  his  leisure  time  by  botanizing  in  the  coun- 
try, the  people  got  a  notion  thai  he  gathered  his  medicine 
out  of  the  ditches.  At  length,  starved  out,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  With  o65  inhis 
pocket,  a  present  for  the  purpose,  from  Dudley  North, 
brother  to  the  candidate  for  Aldborough,  he  took  his  pas- 
sage in  a  sloop  fiir  town* 

Li  thinking  of  Grabbe,  we  generally  picture  him  to  our- 
selves as  the  well-to-do  clergyman,  comfortably  inditing  his 
verse  in  a  goodly  parsonage ;  but  Crabbe  commenced  as  a 
regular  hack-author  about  town,  and  went  throng  aU  the 
raddng  distress  of  that  terrible  life,  utterly  without  funds, 
without  patrons,  or  connections.  Chatterton  had  perished 
in  the  despeftite  undertaking  just  before,  and  it  appeared 
likely  enough  for  a  long  time  that  Crabbe  might  perish  too. 
In  vain  he  wrote,  nobody  would  publish ;  in  vain  he  address 
ed  nunisters  of  state  in  verse  and  prose,  nobody  would  hear 
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him.  He  maintained  this  fearfiil  struggle  for  twelve  months. 
He  had  lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Vickery's,  a  hairdresser,  near  the 
Exchange,  who  afterward  removed  to  Bishopsgate-street, 
whither  he  accompanied  them.  The  people  appeared  to 
behave  well  to  him,  and  gave  him  more  trust  than  is  usual 
wi^  such  people,  though  at  length  even  then*  patience  seems 
to  havB  been  exhausted,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  piison. 

While  he  resided  there  he  often  spent  his  evenings  at  a 
small  cofiee-house  near  the  Exchange,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  several  clever  young  men,  then  beginning 
the  world  like  himseHl  One  of  these  was  Bonnycasde,  af- 
terward master  of  the  military  academy  at  Woolwich ;  an- 
other was  Isaac  Dalby,  afterward  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  military  college  of  Marlowe ;  and  a  third,  Reuben 
Burrow,  who  rose  to  hi^  distinction  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  died  in  Bengal  To  obtain 
'  healthy  exercise,  he  used  to  walk  much  in  the  daytime; 
and  would  accompany  Mr.  Bonnycasytle  on  his  visits  to  dif- 
ferent schools  in  the  suburbs;  but  more  frequently  stole  off 
alone  into  the  country,  with  a  small  edition  of  Ovid,  Horace^ 
or  CatuUus,  in  his  pocket  Two  or  three  of  these  little 
volumes  remained  in  his  possession  in  later  days,  and  he 
set  a  high  vahie  on  diem,  saying  they  were  his  companimis 
in  his  adversity.  His  favorite  haunt  was  Homsey  wood, 
where  he  sought  for  plants  and  insects.  On  one  occasion 
he  had  strolled  too  far  from  town  to  return,  and  having  no 
money  he  was  compeUed  to  lodge  on  a  mow  of  hay,  be- 
guiling the  time  while  it  was  light  with  reading  TibuUus, 
and  in  the  morning  returned  to  town. 

Of  the  depth  of  distress  to  which  Crabbe  was  redoced, 
his  journal,  kept  through  that  dark  time,  testified,  but 
nothing  more  so  than  this  prayer  :— 

"  My  Grod,  my  G-od,  I  put  my  trust  in  thee ;  my  troubles 
increase,  my  soul  is  dismayed ;  I  am  heavy  and  in  distress ; 
all  day  long  I  call  upon  thee ;  O  be  thou  my  helper  in  the 
needful  time  of  trouble. 
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"  Why  art  thou  so  far  fiom  me,  O  my  Lord  1  why  hidest 
thou  thy  face  1  I  am  cast  down ;  I  am  in  poverty  and  afflic- 
tion ;  be  thou  with  me,  O  my  Grod  ^  let  me  not  be  wholly 
forsaken,  O  my  Redeemer ! 

"  Behold,  I  trust  in  thee,  blessed  Lord.  Guide  me,  and 
govern  me  unto  the  end.  O  Lord,  my  salvation,  be  thou 
ever  with  me.    Amen." 

Unlike  poor  Chatterton,  Crabbe  had  a  firm  trust  in 
Providence,  and  was  neither  so  passionate  nor  so  reserv- 
edly haughty.  He  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned; 
and  at  length  he  wrote  to  the  only  man  of  the  age  who 
was  likely  to  lend  him  a  kindly  ear — that  was  Edmund 
Burke.  From  ihkt  moment  his  troubles  were  at  an.  end, 
and  his  fortune  made.  Burke  sent  for  him,  looked  at  his 
manuscripts,  perceived  his  claims  to  genius  well  founded, 
and  received  hint  to  his  owi\  table.  He  then  introduced 
him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  surly 
old  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow ;  the  last  of  whom,  though  he 
had  paid  no  attention  to  a  letter  he  had  before  written  to 
him,  nor  to  a  stinger  which  he  had  sent  him  in  consequence, 
now  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  he  aught  to  have  no- 
ticed the  fonst  letter,  and  that  he  forgave  the  second,  and 
that  there  was  his  reply.  He  put  a  sealed  paper  into 
Crabbe's  hand,  which  on  being  opened  contained  a  bank- 
note, value  one  hundred  pounds  1  Burke  advised  Crabbe 
to  take  orders,  as  they  were  walking  together  one  day  at 
Beaconsfield,  whither  Burke  had  invited  him.  This  was 
soon  managed ;  he  was  examined  and  admitted  to  priest's 
orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  was  sent,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  natives,  to  of&ciate  as  curate  in  his 
native  town.  But  Burke  soon  procured  him  the  chaplain- 
cy to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  he  went  down  to  reside  at 
Belvoir  Castle.  At  this  splendid  establishment,  and  in  a 
fine  country,  Crabbe  did  not  enjoy  himself.  His  son  says : 
"  The  numberless  allusions  to  the  nature  of  a  literary  de- 
pendent's existence  in  a  great  lord's  house,  which  occur  in 
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my  father's  writings,  and  especially  in  the  tale  of  The  Pa- 
tron, are  quite  enough  to  lead  any  one  that  knew  his  char^ 
aeter  and  feelings  to  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding 
the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
themselves — ^which'were,  I  helieve,  uniform,  and  of  which 
he  always  spoke  with  gratitude,— 4he  situation  he  filled  at 
Belvoir  was  attended  with  many  painful  circumstances,  and 
productive  in  his  mind  of  some  of  the  acutest  sensations  of 
wounded  pride  that  have  ever  heen  traced  by  any  pen." 
He  was  always  deKghted  to  get  away  from  the  cold  state* 
liness  of  Belvoir,  with  its  troops  of  insolent  menials,  to  the 
small  selit  of  Chevely,  about  the  period  of  the  Newmarket 
races ;  or  to  Croxton,  another  small  seat  near  Belvoir,  where 
the  family  sometimes  went  to  fish  in  the  extensive  ponds. 
Here  the  senrants  were  few,  ceremony  Was  relaxed,  and 
he  could  wander  in  the  woods  after  his  insects  and  his 
plants.  Thurlow  gave  him  two  small  livings  in  Dorset- 
shire, Frome  St.  Quintin,  and  Evershpt;  saying  at  the 
time,  **  By  G— d,  you  are  as  much  like  Parson  Adams  as 
twelve  to  a  do2en."  He  now  published  The  Village, 
which  was  at  once  popular,  and  he  got  married. 

Miss  Sarah  Ehny,  to  whom  he  became  engaged  at 
eighteen,  had,  through  all  his  struggles  in  the  metropolis,  . 
with  unswerving  affection,  maintained  the  superiority  of  his 
talents,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  The  Duke  of 
Rutland  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the 
ducal  family  quitted  Belvoir  for  Dublin,  and  Crabbe  being 
lefb  behind,  was,  on  his  proposed  marriage,  invited  to  bring 
his  wife  to  the  castle,  and  occupy  certain  apartments  there. 
This  was  done ;  but  the  annoyance  of  another  man's,  and  a 
great  man's  menials  to  attend  on  you,  was  too  much  for 
Crabbe,  and  he  fied  the  castle,  and  took  up  his  abode  as 
curate  of  Stathem,  in  the  humble  parsonage  there. 

In  this  obscure  parsonage  Crabbe  lived  four  years.  He 
had' three  children  bom  there--his  two  sons,  Greorge  and 
John,  and  a  daughter,  who  died  in   infancy.     There  he 
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published,  too,  his  poem.  The  Newspaper,  which  a]so  was 
well  receiTed ;  and  then  he  laid  by  his  poetic  pursuits  for 
twihcmd-twenty  years  !  Nay,  his  son  says,  that  after  this 
period  of  two-and-twenty  years,  he  published  The  Paiish 
Register,  and  again  lay  by  fin>m  his  thirty-first  year  till  his 
fifty-second ;  and  so  completely  did  he  bury  himself  in  the 
obscurity  of  domestic  and  village  life,  that  he  was  gradually 
forgotten  as  a  living  author,  and  the  name  of  Crabbe  only 
remembered  through  some  passages  of  his  poems  in  the 
Elegant  Extracts. 

Of  the  four  years  spent  in  Stathem,  he  used  to  speak  as 
the  very  happiest  of  his  life.  He  had  won  a  pleasant  re- 
treat after  his  desperate  clutch  at  fortune.  His  perse- 
verance was  rewarded  by  the  society  of  her  who  had  been 
the  one  feithful  and  congenial  £nend  of  his  youth,  and  they 
could  now  ramble  together' at  their  ease  amid  the  rich 
woods  of  Belvoir,  without  any  of  the  painful  feelings  which 
had  before  checkered  his  enjoyment  of  the  place.  At 
home,  a  garden  afforded  him  healthful  exercise  and  unfail- 
ing amuaeftient ;  and,  as  a  mere  curate,  he  was  freed  from 
any  disputes  with  the  villagers  about  him.  Here  he  bot- 
anized, entomologized,  and  geologized  to  his  heiot's  con- 
tent. At  one  time  he  was  tempted  to  turn  sportsman,  but 
ndther  his  feelings  nor  his  taste  would  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue one ;  and  he  enq>loyed  his  leisure  hottrs  much  more 
to  his  satisfiu;tion  in  exercising  his  medical  skill  to  relieve 
the  pains  of  his  parishioners. 

Ax  the  instance  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,^Thurlow 
having  exchnnged  the  poet's  Doisetshire  livings  for  those 
of  Muston,  in  Leicestershire,  and  AJUngton,  in  Lincolnshii-e, 
but  near  each  other, — Mr.  Crabbe,  in  1789,  left  Stathem, 
and  entered  on  his  rectory  at  Muston.  Here  his  life  coi|- 
tinued  much  the  saihe,  but  the  country  aroimd  was  open 
and  uninteresting.  "  Here,"  says  his  son, "  were  no  groves, 
nor  dry  green  lawns,  nor  gravel  roads,  to  tempt  the  pedes- 
trian in  all  weathers ;  but  still,  the  parsonage  and  its  prem- 
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ises  formed  a  pretty  little  oasis  in  the  clayey  desert.  Our 
front  windows  looked  full  on  the  church-yard,  by  no  means 
like  the  common  forbidding  receptacles  of  the  dead,  but 
truly  ornamental  ground ;  for  some  fine  ebns  partially  coa^ 
cealed  the  small  beautiful  church  and  its  spire,  while  the 
eye  traveled  through  their  stems,  and  rested  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  and  a  picturesque  old  bridge.  The  gaidte 
inclosed  the  other  two  sides  of  the  church-yard ;  but  the 
orown  of  the  whole  was  a  gothic  archway,  cut  through  a 
thick  hedge  and  many  boughs ;  for  through  this  opening, 
as  in  the  deep  frame  of  a  picture,  appeared,  in  the  center 
of  the  aerial  canvas,  the  untivaled  Belvoir." 

The  home  picture  of  Grabbe,  at  this  period,  is  givmi  by 
his  son,  with  a  glow  of  grateful  remembrance  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  time  to  lumself,  then  a  child,  that  is  beautiful. 
"  Always  visibly  happy  in  the  happiness  of  others,  especially 
of  children,  our  father  entered  into  all  our  pleasures,  and 
soothed  and  cheered  us  in  all  our  little  griefs,  with'sueh 
overflowing  tenderness,  that  it  was  no  wonder  we  almost 
worsMped  him.  My  first  recollection  of  him  is,  of  his 
caiTying  me  up  to  his  private  room  to  prayers,  in  the  sum- 
mer evenings,  about  sunset,  and  rewarding  my  silence  and 
attention,  afterward,  with  a  view  of  the  flower-garden 
through  his  prisuL  Then  I  recall  the  delight  it  was  to  me 
to  be  permitted  to  sleep  with  him  during  a  confinement  of 
my  mother's-^^how  I  longed  for  the  morning ;  because  then 
he  would  be  sure  to  tell  me  some  fairy  tale  of  his  own  in- 
vention, all  sparkling  with  gold  and  diamonds,  magic  fount- 
ains, and  enchanted  princesses.  In  the  eye  of  memory  I 
can  still  see  him  as  he  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  t  his 
fatherly  countenance,  unmixed  with  any  of  the  less  lovable 
ixpressions  that,  in  too  many  faces,  obscure  that  character 
— ^but  preeminently  J^o/^er/y;  conveying  the  ideas  of  kind- 
ness, intellect,  and  purity ;  his  manners  grave,  manly,  and 
cheerful,  in  unison  with  his  high  and  open  forehead ;  his 
very  attitudes,  whether  he  sat  absorbed  in  the  arrangement 
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of  his  miBerak,  shells,  and  insects,  or  as  he  labored  in  his 
garden,  until  his  naturaily  pale  complexion  acquired  a  tinge 
of  fresh,  healthy  red,  or  as  coming  lightly  toward  us  with 
some  unexpected  present,  his  smile  of  indescribable  be- 
nevolence spoke  exidtation  in  the  foretaste  of  our  raptoies. 

*'  But  I  think  erea  earlier  than  liiese  are  my  first  recol- 
loptions  of  my  mother.  I  think  the  very  earliest  is  of  her 
combing  my  Jiair  one  evening,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  whidi 
hardly  broke  the  long  shadows  of  the  room,  and  singing 
the  plaintive  air  of  '  Kitty  Fell,'  till,  though  I  could  not 
be  more  than  two  or  three  years  old,  my  tears  dropped 
profusely."         -  /        * 

Equally  charming  is  the  writer's  recollection  of  a  journey 
into  Suffolk  with  his  father  while  a  boy.  *  This  was  to  Par- 
ham,  the  house  of  Mrs.  Crabbe's  uncle  Tovell,  with  ^om 
she  had  been  brought  up.  The  picture  presented  of  the 
life  and  establishment  of  a  wealthy  yeoman  is  bo  vivid, 
that  I  must  take  leave  to  add  It  to  the  passage  already 
quoted. 

"My  great-uncle's  establishment' was  that  of  the  first- 
rate  yeoman  of  that  period — the  yeoman  that  already  began 
to  be  styled  by  couitesy  an  esquire^  Mr.  Tovell  might 
possess  an  estate  of  some  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
a  portion  of  which  he  himself  cultivated.  Educated  at  a 
mercantile  school,  he  often  said  of  himself^ '  Jack  will  never 
make  a  gentleman ;'  yet  he  had  a  native  dignity  of  ndnd 
and  manners  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  pass  muster 
in  that  character  witk  any  but  very  fastidious  oritics.  His 
house  was  large,  and  the  surrounding  mo%t,  the  rookei-y, 
the  ancient  dovecote,  and  the  well  stored  fishponds,  were 
si^h  as  might  have  suited  a  gentleman's  seat  of  some  conr 
sequence ;  but  one  Side  of  the  house  immediately  overlooked 
a  farmyard,  full  of  all  sorts  of  domestic  animals,  and  the 
sflene  of  constant  bustle  and  noise.  On  entering  the  house 
there  was  nothing,  at  first  sight,  to  remind  one  of  the  farm : 
a  spacious  hall  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  at  dfao 
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extremity  a  very  handsome  drawing-room,  and  at  die  other 
a  fine  old  atair-caae  of  bkick  oak,  poHflhed  ti]]  it  waa  as  aKp- 
pery  as  ioe,  and  having  »  chime  clock  and  a  barrel  organ 
on  its  landing-places.  But  this  drawing-room,  a  axre- 
aponding  dining-parlor,  and  a  handsome  sleeping  apartment 
up  stairs,  were  all  Uthootd  ground,  and  made  use  of  on 
great  and  solenm  occasions  only,  such  as  rent«days,  and  an 
occasional  visit  with  which  Mr.  Tovell  was  honored  by  a 
neighboring  peer.  At  aU  other  times  the  fiunily  and  their 
visitors  fived  entirely  in  the  old-fi&shioned  kitchen,  along 
with  the  servants.  My  great-uncle  occupied  an  arm-chair, 
or,  in  attacks  of  gout,  a  couch  09  one  side  of  a  large  open 
chimney.  Mrs.  Tovell  «at  at  a  small  table,  on  which,  in 
the  evening,  stood  one  smaU  candle,  in  an  iron  candleisdck, 
plying  her  needle  by  the  feeble  glimmer,  surrounded  by  her 
maids,  all  busy  at  the  same  empbyment;  but  in  winter  a 
noble  block  of  wood,  sometimes  the  whole  circumference 
of  a  pollard,  threw  its  comfortable  warmth  and  cheerftil 
blaze  over  the  apartment. 

**  At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  darum  called 
the  maids  and  their  mistress  also ;  and  if  the  former  were 
tardy,  a  louder  alarum,  and  more  formidable,  was  heard 
chiding  the  delay — ^not  that  scolding  was  peculiar  to  any 
occasion,  it  regularly  went  on  through  all  the  day,  like  bells 
on  harness,  inspiriting  the  work  whether  it  was  done  ill  or 
weQ.  After  the  important  business  of  the  dairy  and  a 
hasty  breakfast,  their  respective  employments  were  again 
resumed;  that  which  the  mistress  tpok  for  her  especial 
privilege  being  the  scrubbing  the  floors  of  the  state  apart- 
ments. A  new  servant,  ignorant  of  her  presumption,  was 
found  one  morning  on  her  knees,  hard  at  work  on  the  floor 
of  one  of  these  preserves,  and  was  thfls  addressed  by  her 
mistress : — *  You  wash  such  floors  as  these?  Give  me  the 
brush  this  instant,  and  troop  to  the  scullery,  and  wash 
that,  madam!  ....  As  true  as  G — d's  in  heaven,  here 
comes  Lord  Rochford  to  call  on  Mr.  TovelL     Here,  take 
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my  mande,'— a  blue  woolen  apron— 'and- I'll  go  to  the 
door.' 

**  If  the  sacred  apartments  had  not  been  opened,  the 
ftimily  dined  in  this  wise :  the  heads  seated  in  the  kitchen 
at  an  old  table;  the  &rm-men  standing  in  £fae  adjoining 
scuUery,  with  the  door  open ;  the  female  servants  at  a  side- 
table,  called  a  bauter;  with  the  principal  tt  the  table,  per- 
chance some  traveling  rat-catcher,  or  tinker,  or  farrier,  or 
an  occasional  gardener  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  his  face  piobaUy 
streaming  with  perspiration.  My  father  well  described,  in 
The  Widovr's  Tale,  my  mother's  situation,  when  living  in 
her  younger  days  at  Parham : 

*  But  wben  the  meii  beside  fheir  station  took, 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with. these  the  cook;  ^ 

When  one  hoge  wooden  bowl  before  them  slood. 
Filled  with  large  balls  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline !  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen : 
When,  ftom  a  single  horn,  the  pardes  drew 
Their  popions  dzanghts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 
When  the  coarse  cloth  she  saw  with  many  a  stain, 
Sofled  by  rode  hands  who  cut  and  came  again ; 
She  could  not  breathe,  but  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Reined  the  fair  neck,  aiid  shut  the  offended  eye; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  fhistmms  fine, 
And  wondered  pmch  to  see  the  creatures  dine.* 

''  On  ordinary  days,  when  the  kitchen  dinner  was  over; 
the  fire  replenished,  the  kitchen  sanded  and  lightly  swept 
over  in  waves,  mistress  and  maids,  taking  off  their  shoes, 
retired  to  their  chambers  for  a  nap  of  one  hour  to  a  minute. 
The  dogs  and  cats  commenced  their  siesta  by  the  fire. 
Mr.  Tovell  dozed  in  his  chair,  and  no  noise  wfis  heard, 
except  the  mdancholy  and  monotonous  cooing  of  a  turtle^ 
dove,  varied  with  the  shrill  treble  of  a  canary.  After  the 
hour  had  expired,  the  active  part  of  the  family  were  on 
the  alert;  the  bottles — ^Mr.  Tovell's  tea  equipage—placed 
on  die  table  ;  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  some  old  acquaintance 
would^glide  in  for  the  iBvoning's  carousal,  and  then  another 
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and  «nodier.  If  four  or  five  anivedt  the  pundi-bowl  was 
taken  down,  and  emptied  and  filled  again.  But  whoever 
came,  it  was  comparatively  a  dull  evening,  unless  two 
especial  knights-companions  were  of  the  party.  One  was  a 
jolly  old  finrmer,  wi^  much  of  the  penon  and  humor  of 
Falstafi^  a  face  as  rosy  as  brandy  could  make  it,  and  an 
eye  teemmg  ivith  subdued  merriment,  for  he  had  that  prime 
quality  of  a  joker,  superficia]  gravity.  The  other  was  a 
relative  of  the  family,  a  wealthy  yeoman,  middle-aged,  thin, 
and  muscular.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  famed,  for  his 
indiscriminate  attachment  to  «11  who  bore  the  name  of. 
woman — ^young  or  aged,  clean  or, dirty,  a  lady  or  a  gipsy, 
it  mattered  not  to  him ;  all  were  equally  admired.  Such 
was  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  that,  though  he  seldom 
went  to  bed  sober,  he  retained  a  clear  eye  and  stentorian 
voice  to  his  eightieth  year,  and  courded  when  he  was  ninety. 
He  sometimes  rendered  the  colloquies  over  the  bowl  pecu- 
liarly piquant;  and  as  soon  as  his  voice  began  to  be  ele- 
vated, one  or  two  of  the  inmates— ^ny  father  and  .mother, 
for  example— withdrew  with  Mrs.  Tovell  into  her  own 
Mimehim  sanctorum  ;  but  I,  not  being  supposed  capable  of 
midexstanding  much  that  might  be  said,  was  allowed  to 
linger  on  the  skirts  of  the  festive  circle ;  and  the  servants, 
being  considered  much  in  the>  same  point  of  view  as  the 
animals  doidng  on  the  hearth,  remained  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  their  wit,  neither  producing  the  slightest  restraint, 
nor  feeling  it  themselves." 

This  jolly  old  Mr.  ToveU  being  earned  off  suddenly,  Mr. 
Crabbe,  induced  by  the  desire  to  be  in  his  own  county,  and 
among  his  own  ;«latives,  placed  a  curate  at  Muston,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Parham  hi  Mr.  Tovell's  house.  It  was 
not  a  happy  removal  It  was  a  deseition  of  his  proper 
flock  and  duty  in  obedience  to  his  own  private  inclinations, 
and  it  was  not  biassed;  his  son  say»,  that  as  they  were  slowly 
quitting  Muston,  preceded  by  thehr  furniture,  a  petson  who 
knew  them,  called  out  in  an  impressive  tone~"You  ara 
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wnmg,  you  are  wroag !"  The  aound,  Crabbe  said,  feuad 
an  echo  in  hb  own  conscience,  and  rung  like  n  Bapematnral 
voice  in  bis  eais,  throiigh  the  whole  journey.  Hi9  son 
believes  that  he  sincerely  repentllcl  of  .this  step. ,  At  Faxham 
he  did  not  find  that  happiness  that  perhaps  the  dreams  of 
his  youtb— fi>r  there  lived  Miss  Ehny  during  thehr  long 
attadunent-^bad  led  him  first  to  expect  there.  Mrs.  Ehny, 
his  ynSd's  mother,  and  Misa  Tovell,  the  o^ier  of  the  old 
gentleman,  were  the  o^ieixesses  of  Aeir  brother,  and  re* 
sided  with  him.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
okUfaahioaed  fidget.  She  used  to  stalk  about  with  her  tail 
ivory-tipped  waDm&g-cane,  and  on  any  the  slightest  altera^ 
tion  made,  weie  it  but  the  removal  of  a  shrub,  orm  picture 
on  the  walla,  would  say,  "  It  was  enough  to  make  Jacky 
(her  late  brother)  shdie  inhia  grave  if  he  eonldaeeit,*'  and 
wouM  threaten  to  make  a  cdcAu^  to  her  vrilL   . 

Mr.  Crahbe  stood  it  far  fyar  years^-memorable  instance 
of  patience!  mad  then  finad  s  lesidencd  to  his  heart's 
content  This  was  Cheat  Qlemham  Hall,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Noith,  and  tiian  vacant  He  took  it,  and  eoutmned  there 
five  yeazB.  We  may  imagine  &ese  icve  of  as  happy  years 
as  most  of  Crabbe's  life.  The  house  was  large  and  hand- 
some. It  stood  in  a  sm^,  but  well  wooded  park,  occupy- 
ing the  mouth  of  a  g^n ;  and,  in  tins  gkn,  lay  the  mansion. 
The  hills,  that  were  on  either  hand,  wedhe  fin^  hung  with 
wood;  a  brook  ran  at  the  fixjt'of  one  of  these,  and  aU  round 
were  woodlands,  **  and  those  green,  dry  lanes,  which4;empt 
the  wnXket  in  aH  weathers,  especially  in  the  evenings,  when, 
in  the  short  grass  of  the  dry,  sandy  banks,  Hes,  every  few 
yards,  a  glowwonn,  and  the  nighdngales  are  pouring  finth 
Uieir  melody  in  every  direction."  Just  at  hand  vras  the 
village ;  and  the  church  at  which  he  preached  at  Sweffling 
was  convenient  At  Faiham,  he  was  not  more  popular  out 
dooiB  than  he  was  in,  because  he  vras  no  jovial  fellow,  like 
Mr.  Tovell,  and  did  not  like  much  visiting.  Here,  he  was 
popular  as  s  preaicher,  drew  large  congregations,  and*  in 
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Mr.  Turner,  Ids  rector,  had  an  enlightened  and  admiring 
friend.  In  such  a  place,  too,  a  paradise  to  his' boys,  he  was 
as  busy  in  botany  as  ever ;  ¥rrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which,  however,  be  was  advised,  to  the  public  loss,  not  to 
publish,  because  such  books  had  usually  been  published  in. 
Latin  /  He  therefore  burned  it,  as  he  used  to  do  novels, 
which  it  was  his  great  delight  to  write  scores  of,  and  dien 
make  bonfires  of;  his  boys  carrying  them  out  to  him  by 
armfiils  in  the  garden,  and  glorying  in  the  blase  as  he  pro- 
sided  over  it. 

He  returned  in  1805,  to  Muston,  to  which  he  was  called 
by  the  bishop.  At  the  end  of  ^e  years  he  had  been  obliged 
to  quit  his  beautiful  retieat  at  Glemlum.  It  was  sdd,  the 
house  pulled  down,  and  $]iother  built  in  its  place.  For  the 
four  further  years  that  he  continued  in  Suffolk,  he  lived  ttt 
the  village  of  Rendham.  At  Muston,  the  shepherd  being 
absent,  all  had  gone  wrong ;  the  warning  voice  had  been 
fulfilled.  The  Methodist  and  the  Huntingtcmian  had,  in  the 
absence  of  the  pastor,  set  up  their  tabernacles,  and  had  be- 
come successful  rivals.  Crabbe  was  not  destitute  of  pro- 
fessional feelings  or  zeal.  He  preached  against  these  inters 
lepers,  and  only  increased  the  evil.  The  farmen  here  were 
shy  of  him,  for  they  had  heard  that  he  was  a  Jacobin,  of  all 
things !  that  is,  he  was  no  advocate  for  the  terrible  war  which 
was  raging  with  France,  and  which  kept  up  the  price  of 
their  com.  In  thii  cold,  clayey,  and  farming  county,  he 
continued  nine  years.  Here  he  issued  to  the  worid  his 
Parish  Register  and  his  Borough,  periiaps,  after  all,  lus  very 
best  wori^,  for  it  is  fiiU  of  such  a  variety  of  life,  all  drawn 
with  the  force  and  clearness  of  Us  prime ;  here  also  he 
published  his  Tales  in  verse ;  but  here,  tdo,  he  lost  his  wife, 
who  had  been  an  invalid  for  many  years.  It  was  therefore 
become  to  him  a  sad  place.  His  health  and  spirits  feiled 
him ;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  at  this  junc- 
ture, the  living  of  Trowbridge  was  conferred  on  him  by  die 
Buke  of  Rutland.    He  removed  thither  in  June,  1814. 
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'  From  long  befote  the  tima  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  removal  to 
Trowbridge,  be  bad  been  in  tbe  habit  of  making,  during  the 
seaaon,  occasionally  a  visit  to  London.  His  &me,  especially 
after  the  pubfication  of  The  Borough,  was  established.  His 
power  of  painting  homan  life,  and  character,  the  bold  and 
fiothful  pencil  with  which  he  did  tins,  the  true  sympathies 
with  the  poor  ai^  afflicted  and  neglected  vHiich  animated 
him,  were  all  fidly  perceived  and  adcnowledged ;  and  he 
fomid  himself  a  welcome  gaest  in  the  h^^hest  circles  of  bolh 
aristocrtusy  and  literature.  He  who  had  been  the  tumble 
curate  of  Belvoir,  subject  to  slights  and  insults  from  poo^ 
oos  domestics,  which  are  difficult  to  complain  oC  but  are 
deeply  felt,  had,  long  before  quitting  the  neighborhood  of 
the  castle,  been  the  honored  guest  in  themidst  of  the  proud- 
est noMes.  In  London,  all  the  literary  coteries  were  eager 
to  have  him.  HoQaad-house,  Lansdowne-house,  the  Duke 
of  Rutland's,  and  other  great  houses,  feund  him  a  frequent 
gruest  amid  lords  and  ladies,  dukes  and  duchesses ;  and  at 
HoUand-house,  and  Mr;  Rogers's,  he  was  suiroiinded  by  aQ 
that  was  at  the  time  lxi]liant  and  femous  in  the  political  and 
literary  world.  These  visits,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
became  annual,  and  the  old  man  wonderfully  enjoyed  them. 
The  extracts  which  his  son  has  given  from  his  journal,  teem 
with  men  and  women  of  title  and  name.  He  is  dimng  or 
breakfisdng  vrith  Lady  Eirol,  Lady  Holland^  the  Duchess 
of  Rutland.  He  meets  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Canning,  Foscolo; 
Lords  Haddington,  Dundas«  Strangford,  etc. ;  Moore,  Camp- 
b^l.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  James  Mackintosh;  Ladies 
Spencer  and  Besborough;  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land; in  feet,  every  body.  He  became  much  attached  to 
the  Hoares,  of  Hampstead*  and  used  to  take  up  his  quarters 
there,  and  with  them  make  summer  excursions  to  Hastings, 
the  isle  of  Wight,  and  the  like  places.  With  them  he  saw 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Joanna  Baillie,  etc.  So  popular  was  ha 
become,  that  John  Murray  gave  him  .£3000  for  his  Tales 
of  the  Ha]1«  an  1  be  carried  the  bills  fer  that  sum  home  in 
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his  wiktcoaft  pocket.  His  meedng  with  Sir  Waher  Soott 
caused  him  to  accept  a  pressing  invitation  fitm  him  to  Scot- 
kind,  whither  he  happened  to  go  at  the  time  of  Gteorge  I  V.'s 
visit  to  fidinhnrgh ;  hy  whidi  means,  diough  he  saw  aU  the 
gala  of  the  time,  and  all  Highland  costumes,  he  missed  seeing 
Seott  at  Abbocsfbrd.  At  Scotf  s  house,  in  Castle-street,  oo* 
eurred  his  adventure  with  the  three  Higfalaiid  chieft,  which 
has  caused  much  meirimeift.  He  came  down  one  morning 
and  found  these  three  pordy  chie&  in  full  Highland  costume, 
talking  at  a  great  rate,  in  a  language  which  he  did  not  nn- 
derrtand  (  and  not  thinking  of  Ouelic,  concluded  that  tiiej 
were  fereigneni.  They,  on  their  part,  seeing  anr  elderiy 
gentleman,  dressed  in  a  somewhat  antiquated  style,  with 
buckles  in  lus  shoes,  and  perfectly  clerical,  imagined  him 
some  learned  abb6,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Sir  Walter,  entering  the  break- 
ftst-room  with  his  ftmily,  stood  a  moment  in  amazement  to 
hear  &em  aU  conversing  together  in  execrable  French ;  and 
then  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  toying, — "  Why,  you  are  all 
ibols  together!  This  is  an  Bnglishman,  and  these  High- 
landers,  Mr.  Crabbe,  can  speak  as  good  EngBsh  as  you  can." 
The  amasement  it  occasioned  may  be  imagined. 

Trowbridge  is  not  the  sort  of  place  that  you  would  im- 
agine a  poet  as  voluntarily  choosing  as  a  place  of  residence. 
It  is  a  mantActuring  town  of  about  twelve  thousand  inhab- 
itants, chiefly  of  the  working  class,  with  a  sprinkling  of  shop- 
keepers and  wealthy  manufacturei^  It  has  no  striking 
features,  biit,  to  a  person  proceeding  thither  fiom  London, 
has  a  mean,  huddled,  and  unattractive  aspect.  The  coun- 
try round  is  a  good  ddry  country,  but  is  not  by  any  means 
striking.  Crabbe;  however,  fofind  there  families  of  intelli- 
gence and  great  kindness.  His  sons  married  well  among 
them,  and  John  acted  as  his  curate ;  George,  the  vnriter 
of  his  biography,  had  the  Hving,  and  occupied  the  panon- 
age  of  t^ucklechurch,  about  twenty  miles  only  distant. 
These  were  all  circumstances,  with  a  good  panonage,  and 
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a  wide  field  of  usefulnesa  in  eomlbning  and  leUeviiig  his 
poor  pariBhioneiB,  as  wellaA  instracting  tbem,  which  were 
calculated  to  make  a  man  like  Orabbe  happy.  Bj  all 
claaaes  he  soon  became  much  beloved;  and  was,  in  all 
senses,  a  most  excellent  pastor.  In  his  own  childxen  he 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  blest ;  his  two  sons,  clergy* 
men,  being  all  that  he  could  desire,  and  they  and  hu  grand- 
children h^ld  him  in  the  warmest  and  most  reverential  affec- 
tion. 

One  of  his  great  haunts  were  the  quarries  near  Trow* 
bridge,  where  he  used  to  geologize  assiduously ;  for,  after 
his  wife's  death,  he  ceased  to  retain  his  taste  for  botany; 
her  youthful  botanical  rambles  with  him  no  doubt  now  com* 
ing  back  too  painfully  upon  him. 

His  parsonage  was  a  good,  capacious  old  house,  of  gray 
stone,  and  pointed  gables,  standing  in  a  large  garden  sur» 
rounded  by  a  high  walL  It  lies  almost  in  the  ^art  df  the 
town,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  churcfa-yaid.  In 
his  time,  I  understand,  the  garden  was  almost  a  wood  of 
lofty  trees.  Many  of  these  have  since  been  cut  down. 
Still  it  is  a  pleasaitit  and  spacious  retirement,  with  some 
fine  trees  about  it.  The  church  is  a  very  old  building,  and 
threatening  to  tumble.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  workmen 
were  busy  lowering  the  tower,  and  the  northern  aisle  show* 
ed  no  equivocal  marks  of  giving  way,  and  must  come  down* 
The  churdi-yard  was  also  undergoing  the  process  of  level* 
ing ;  the  turf  was  removed,  and  it  altogether  looked  dismaL 
A  very  civil  and  intelligenC  sexton,  living  by  the  church- 
yard gate,  m  a  cottage  oveihung  widi  ivy,  showed  me  the 
church,  and  appeared  much  interested  in  the  departed  pas* 
tor  and  poet.  I  ascended  into  the  pulpit,  and  imagined 
how  often  the  author  of  The  Borough  had  stood  there  and 
addressed  his  congregation.  There  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  the  chancel,  by  Baillie.  The  old  man  is  repre^ 
sented  as  lying  on  his  death-bed,  by  which  are  two  celes* 
tial  beings,  as  awaiting  his  departure.     The  likeness  to 
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Crabbe  ia  said  to  be  excellent  The  inscnption  is  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rot.  George  Grabber 
LL3.»  who  died  Februaiy  the  third,  1832|  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  seirvices  as 
rector  of  this  parish.  Bom  in  humble  life,  he  made  him- 
self what  he  was.  By  the  force  of  his  genius  he  lm>ke 
throu^  the  obscurity  of  his  birth ;  yet  never  ceased  to  feel 
&r  the  lass  fortunate.  Entering,  as  his  works  can  testify, 
injto  the  sorrows  and  privations  of  the  poorest  of  his  par- 
ishioners ;  and  so  discharging  the  duties  of  his  station,  as  a 
minister  and  a  magistrate,  as  to  acquire  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  his  neighbors.  As  a  writer  he  is.  well  de- 
scribed by  a  great  cotemporary,  as  '  Nature's  sternest 
painter,  yet  her  best.'  " 

In  the  north  aisle  is  also  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  die 
wife  of  his  son  George,  who  it  appears  died  two  years  after 
Crabbe  himself^  and  in  the  very  year,  1834,  in  which  her 
husband  published  his.  excellent  and  most  interesting  life 
of  his  fiuher. 

Trowbridge  impressed  me,  as  numbers  of  other  places 
have  done  where  men  of  genius  have  lived,  with  the  fleet- 
ing nature  of  human  connections.  Crabbe,  so  long  asso- 
ciated with  Trowbridge,  waa  gone ;  his  soqs  were  gone ; 
neither  of  them  succeeding  him  in  the  living;  and  all  trace 
of  him,  except  his  monument,  seemed  already  wiped  out 
from  the  place.  Another  pastor  occupied  his  dwelling  and 
his  pulpit;  and  the  population  seemed  to  bear  no  marks 
of  a  great  poet  having  beep  among  them ;  but  were  rich 
subjects  for  such  a  pen  as  that  of  Crabbe.  The  character 
of  the  place  may  be  judged  of  by  its  head  inn.  It  was  a 
fair;  and  I  found  the  court-yard  of  this  old-fashioned  inn 
set  out  with  rows  of  benches,  all  filled  withxonnnon  people 
drinking.  On  one  side  of  the  yard  was  a  large  room,  in 
which  the  fiddle  went  merrily,  and  a  crowd  of  dancers 
hopped  as  merrily  to  it  At  a  window  near  that  room, 
00  the  same  side,  a  woman  was  delivering  out  pots  of  ale. 
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as  fast  as  somebody  within  could  supply  them,  to  the 
peopliB  in  the  yaxd.  On  the  other  side  of  the  court  lay, 
however,  the  main  part  of  the  inn.  Here  a  gallery  ran 
along  which  conducted  to  the  different  bedrooms,  through 
the  open  air,  and  from  this  sundry  spectators  were  survey- 
ing the  scene  below.  AU  was  noise ;  loud  and  eager  talk- 
ing; and  odors  not  .the  most  delectable,  of  beer,  fish,  and 
heaven  knows  what.  The  house  was  dirty,  dark,  and  fiUl 
of  the  same  fumes. . .  People,  of  all  sorts,  were  jpassing  up 
and  down  stairs,  and  in  and  out  <^f  the  house  in  crowds. 
The  travelers'  n>om  was  the.oidy  place,  I  was  informed, 
where  there  was  ^uch  room  or  comfort.  Thither  I  betook 
myself;  and  while  my  dinner  was  preparing,  I  heard. the 
fine,  strong,  clear  voice  of  a  woman  in  an  adyoining  room» 
which  I  instantly  recognized,  by  the  style  of  singing,  to  be 
Gennan.  I  ^walk^d  into  the  said  room  to  see  who  was  the 
singer,  and  what  was  her  audience.  It  was  a  strong-built, 
healthy-looking  German  girl,  who  was  accompanying  her 
singing  on  a  guitar,  in  a  little  room  close  packed  with  the 
ordinary  run  of  people.  To  these  she  was  singing  some  of 
the  finest  airs  of  Germany,  with  no  mean  skill  or  voice; 
but  in  a  language  of  which  they  did  not  undentand  a  syl- 
lable. My  appearance  among  them  occasioBed  some  tem- 
porary bustle;  but  this  soon  passed,  and  they  politely 
offered  me  a.  chair.  I  stayed  to  hear  several  songs,  and 
proposed  some  of  the  most  rare  and  excellent  that  I  knew, 
among  them  some  Austrian  airs,  which,  in  every  instance, 
the  poor  girl  knew  and  sung  with  great  effect.  As  I  went 
out,  two  Frenchwomen  were  entering  with  a  tambourine; 
and  I  soon  heard  them,  accompanied  by  a  fiddle,  also  per- 
forming their  parts.  Thus,  through  the  whole  day,  the 
strolling  musicians  of  the  Gdr  entered  this  little  concert- 
room  of  the  head  inn  of  Trowbridge,  and  entertained  the 
fiiir-going  bacchanals.  It  was  a  scene  which  Crabbe  would 
have  made  much  of.   ' 


JAMES  HOGG,  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

AifOif«  the  many  remarkable  men  wMch  the  humUe 
walks  of  life  in  Scodand  have  furniBhed  to  the  list  of 
poetB,  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary. There  have  been  Allan  Ri^msay,  the  barber, 
Bums,  the  ploughman,  Allan  Cunningham,  the  stone  cut- 
ter, Tannahin  and  Thom,  the  weavers.  Had  there  been 
no  Bums,  Hogg  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  miracle 
for  a  rural  poet ;  yet  how  infinite  is  the  distance  between 
the  two  1  Bums's  poetry  is  fUS-  of  that  true  philosophy  of 
life,  of  those  noble  and  manly  truths  wldch  are  expres- 
sions fer  eternity  of  what  lives  in  every  bosom,  but  can 
not  form  itself  on  every  tongue. 

**  Hii  lines  aro  mottoe*  of  the  heart, 
HIi  tratlis  electrify  the  tage.'* 

Such  a  poet  becomes  at  once  and  forever  enshrined  in 
the  heart  of  his  whole  country ;  its  oracle  and  its  prophet. 
To  no  such  rank  can  James  Hogg  aspire.  His  chief 
characteristics  are  fancy,  humor,  a  love  of  the  strange  and 
wonderful,  of  fairies  and  brownies,  and  country  tradition, 
mixed  up  with  a  most  amusing  egotism,  and  an  ambition 
of  rivaling  in  their  own  way  die  greatest  poeu  of  his 
time.  He  wrote  The  Queen's  Wake,  in  imitation  of 
Scott's  metrical  romances,  and  bragged  that  he  had  beaten 
him  in  his  own  fine.  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Rogers,  Campbell,  all  the  great  poets  of  the  day -he  imi- 
tated, and  that  in  a  wonderful  manner  fer  any  man,  not 
simply  for  a  poor  shepherd  of  Ettrick.  Scott  had  a  poem 
on  Waterloo,  Hogg  had  a  Waterioo  too,  and  in  the  same 
metre ;  Byron  wrote  Hebrew  Melodies,  and  Hogg  wrote 
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Sacred  Melodies ;  and  On  CaTmeFs  Brow»  The  Ghiardian 
Angels,  The  Rose  of  Sharon,  Jaeob  and  Laban,  The 
Jewish  Captive's  Parting,  etc.,  left  no  question  as  to  the 
direct  rivalry.  His  third  Tolume  was  one  pubUsbed  as 
ayowed  poems  by  Soott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  Wilson.  He  had  conceived  the  scheme  of 
getting  a  poem  from  each  of  these  popular  authors,  and 
publishing  them  in  a  volume,  by  which  to  raise  nioney  far 
the  stocking  of  a  fiurm.  Byron  consented,  and  destined 
Lara  for  Hogg's  benefit ;  but  Scott  at  once  refused,  not 
approving  the  plan,^r  which  Hogg  most  unceremoni- 
oiisly  assailed  him ;  and  Byron  being  afterward  induced 
not  to  send  Lara,  Hogg  sM  about  at  once,  and  wrote 
poems  for  them  and  the  others  named,  and  published 
them  under  the  tide  of  the  Poetit  Mirror.  Of  these  poems, 
which  were  clever  burlesques  rather  than  serious  fei^ 
geries,  I  may  speak  anon ;  here  I  wish  only  to  point  out 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Hogg,  that  of 
imitation  of  style.  '  This  was  also  shown  m  the  famous 
Chaldee  Manusiaript,  which  appealed  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  «nd  created  so  much  noise.  But  this  great 
versatility  of  mannei*;  this  ambition  of  rivaling  great  au- 
thors in  their  own  pecufiar  fields,  marked  a  want  of  a  prom* 
inent  caste  of  genius  of  his  own.  There  was  an  absence 
of  indmduality  in  him.  There  was  nothing,'except  that 
singular  egotism  and  somewhat  extravagant  fimcy,  which 
could  lead  you  on  reading  a  poem  of  his  to  say,  that  is 
Hogg  and  can  be  no  one  else.  His  poems  are  generaOy 
extremely  diffuse ;  they  surprise  and  charm  you  on  open- 
ing them,  at  the  vigor,  liveliness,  and  strength  of  the  style, 
but  they  are  of  that  kind  that  the  farther  you  go  the  more 
this  chaim  wears  off;  you  grow  weary,  you  hardly  know 
why ;  you  can  not  help  protesting  to  yourself  that  they  are 
very  clever,  nay,  wonderful;  yet  there  wants  a  certain 
soul,  a  condensation,  a  sometlung  to  set  upon  tihem  the 
etamp  of  that  genius  which  seizes  on  your  love  and  admi- 
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ration  beyond  question  or  control.  Accordingly,  white 
fou  find  every  man  and  woman  in  Scotland,  the  peasan- 
try as  much  as  the  more  cultivated  cl&sses,  having  lines 
and  vetses  of  Burns's  treasured  in  their  memories,  as  the 
precious  wealth  of  the  national  mi^d,  you  rarely  or  never 
hear  a  similar  quotation  firom  Hogg.  "  A  clever,  ranting 
chiel  was  the  shepherd,"  is  the  remark ;  his  countrymen 
ready  and  admire,  and  do  justice  to  his  genius,  but  he  can 
not,  with  all  his  ambition,  seat  himself  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  like  Robert  Bums. 

There  is  nothing  so  amusing  as  Hogg's  autobiography. 
His  good-natured  egotism  overflows  it.  The  capital  terms 
<Hi  which  he  is  with  himself  makes  him  relate  flatteries  and 
iebu£b  with  equal  naivete  ;  and  the  familiarity  vrith  which 
he  treats  the  greatest  names  of  modem  Hterature,  presenting 
the  most  grave  and  dignified  pei^sonages  as  his  cronies,  chuims, 
and  convivial  companions,  is  ludicrous  beyond  every  thing. 
He  <^pen8his  narrative  in  this  style : — *'  I  like  to  write  about 
myself:  in  fact,  there  are  few  things  which  I  like  better;  it 
is  so  delightful' to  call  up  old  reminiscences.  Often  have  I 
been  laughed  at  for  what  an  Edinburgh  editor  styles  my 
good-natured  egotism,  which  is  sometimes  any  thing  but 
that ;  and  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  laughed  at  again.  But 
I  cave  not :  for  this  important  memoir,  now  to  be  brought 
forward  for  the  fourth  time,  at  different  periods  of  my  life, 
I  shall  naxxate  with  the  same  firankness  as  formerly ;  and  in 
all  relating  either  to  others  or  to  myself  speak  fearlessly  and 
unreservedly  out.  Many  of  those  formerly  mentioned  are 
no  more ;  others  have  been  unfortunate ;  but  of  all  I  shall 
speak  the  plain  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  troth." 

Immediately  afterward  he  adds— -"I  must  apprise  yon, 
that,  whenever  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of  myself  and  my 
performances,  I  find  it  impossible  to  divest  myself  of  an  in- 
herent vanity."  Of  tlus  no  one  can  doubt  either  the  troth 
or  the  candor  of  the  confession.  He  tells  us  that  be  vrsB 
the  isectmd  of  &ur  sons  of  Robert  Hogg  and  Margaret  Laid- 
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law,  the  wife  in  Scotland  often  retaining  her  maiden  name. 
That  bis  father  was  a  shepherd,  but,  saving  money,  had 
taken  the  faxmB  o£  Ettrick-house  and  Ettrick-halL  At  the 
latter  place  Hogg  was  bom,  ha  says,  on  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1772 ;  but  he  ai^signs  this  date  to  his  Inrth  out  of  his  de- 
sire to  resemble  Robert  Bums,  so  much  as  even  to  have  been 
bom  on  the  same  day  and  month.  He  used  to  boast  of  this, 
and  even  of  some  similar  occurrence,  as  of  having  been  in 
some  sort  of  danger  at  his  birth  through  a  storm,  and  the 
necessary  help  for  his  mother  being  difficult  to  procure  in 
nig^  and  tempest.  He  has  related,  in  his  life,  that  he  was 
bom  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  as  Bums,  but  on 
referring  to  the  pariah  registry  it  did  not  bear  him  out,,  but 
showed  him  to  have  been  born  on  the  9th  of  December,  1770. 
He  tells  us  that  his  father  was  ruined,  and  that  they  were 
turned  out  of  doors  without  a  farthing  when  he  was  six  years 
old,  but  that  a  worthy  neighboring  &rmer,  Mr.  Brydon  of 
Crosslie,  took  compassion  on  them,  leased  the  fiurm  xji  Et- 
trick-house^ one  of  those  Hogg's  iather  had  occupied,  and 
put  him  as  shepherd  upon  it.  Here  the  embryo  poet  went 
to  the  parish  school  just  by  for  a  few.months,.  and  then  at 
Whitsuntide  was  sent  out  to  service  to  a  &rmer  in  tjie  neigh- 
borhood, as  a  herd-boy.  The  account  that  he  gives  of  him- 
self, as  a  lad  (^  seven  years  old,  in  this  stftary  employment 
on  the  hills,  is  curious  enough.  "My  wages  for  the  half- 
year  were  a  ewe-lamb  and  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  Even  at 
that  eariy  age  my  fancy  seems  to  have  been  a  hard  neigh- 
bor for  bodi  judgment  and  memory.  I  vras  wont  to  Atrip 
off  my  clothes,  and  run  races  against  time,  or  rather  against 
myself;  and  in  the  course  of  these  exploits,  which  I  accom- 
plished much  to  my  ovm  admiration,  I  first  lost  my  plaid, 
then  my  bonnet,  tiien  my  coat,  and  finally  my  hosen,  for  as 
for  shoes,  I  had  none." 

The  next  winter,  he  tells  us;  he  went  to  school  again  for  a 
quarter,  got  into  a  class  who  read  in  the  Bible,  and  '*  horri* 
bly  defiled  several  sheets  of  paper  with  copy  lines,  every 
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letter  of  which  was  neariy  an  inch  long/'  This,  he  says, 
finiahed  his  education,  and  that  he  never  was  another  day 
at  school  The  whole  of  his  career  of  schooling  he  com- 
putes at  ahout  half*a-year,  but  says  that  his  old  schoolmas- 
ter even  denied  this,  declaring  that  he  never  was  at  his 
school  at  all !  What  a  stock  of  education  on  which  to  set 
up  shepherd,  fiirmer,  and  poet ! 

Like  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  illustrious 
men,  Hogg,  of  course,  fell  in  love  in  his  very  childhood, 
and,  to  say  truth,  his  relation  of  this  juvenile  pasaon  is  as 
interesting  as  that  of  any  of  theirs.  "  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  at  so  eai)y  an  age  I  should  have  been  an  ad* 
mirer  of  the  other  sex.  It  is,  nevertheless,  strictly  tnie. 
Indeed,  I  have  Hked  the  women  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  men  ever  since  I  remember.  But  that  summer,  when 
only  eight  years  old,  I  was  sent  out  to  a  height  called  Broad- 
heads,  with  a  rosy-cheeked  maiden,  to  herd  a  flock  of  new- 
weaned  lambs,  and  I  had  my  mischievous  cows  to  herd 
beside.  But  as  she  had  na  dog,  and  I  had  an  excellent 
one,  I  was  ordered  to  keep  close  by  her.  Never  was  a 
master's  order  better  obeyed.  Day  after  day  I  herded  the 
cows  and  lambs  both,  and  Betty  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sit  and  sew.  Then  we  dined  together  every  day,  at  a  weTL 
near  to  the  Shiel-sike  head,  and  after  dinner  I  laid  my  head 
down  on  her  lap,  covered  her  bare  feet  with  my  plaid,  and 
pretended  to  fall  sound  asleep.  One  day  I  heard  her  say  to 
herself, '  Poor  little  laddie !  he's  joost' tired  to  death :'  and 
then  I  wept  till  I  was  afraid  she  would  feel  the  warm  teais 
trickling  on  her  knee.  I  wished  my  master,  who  was  a 
handsome  young  man,  ^  would  feH  in  love  with  her,  and 
mairy  her,  wondering  how  he  i;ould  be  so  blind  and  stupid 
as  not  to  do  it.  But  I  thought  if  I  were  he,  I  would  know 
well  what  t6  do." 

By  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  says  he  had 
served  a  dozen  masters,  being  only  engaged  for  short 
terms,  and  odd  jobs.    When  about  twehe  years  old,  such 
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wa«  the  flourishing  state  of  his  circumstances  that  be  had 
two  shirts,  so  bad  that  he  could  not  wear  &em,  and  there- 
fiire  went  without,  by  this  means  falling  into  another  diffi* 
cuhy,  that  iji  keeping  his  trowsers  up  on  his  bare  skin,  diere 
being  "no  braces  m  those  days.  Yet  he  had  a  fiddle,  which 
cost  five  fallings,  with  which  he  charmed  the  cow-houses 
and  stable-lofts  at  ni^t,  after  his  work  was  done*  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Laidlaw,  of 
Black-house,  near  8t.  Mary's  Loch,  on  Yarrow.  He  had 
been  in  the  service  of  two  others  of  the  same  family,  prob- 
ably relatives  by  his  mother's  side,  who  was  a  Laidlaw,  at 
Willehsee,  and  at  EUbank,  on  the  Tweed ;  and  he  now 
ooatinued  widi  Mr.  Ljaidlaw,  of  Black-houte,  ten  years,  as 
diepheni  William  Laidlaw,  die  son  of  his  master,  and 
afterward  die  baiUff  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  also  the 
author  of  the  sweet  song  of  *'  Lucy's  Flitting,"  v^as  here 
his  great  c<mipanion,  and  here  they  read  much  together, 
and  stimulated  in  each  other  the  flame  of  poetty.  These 
must  have  been  happy  years  for  Hogg.  The  year  after 
Buiiis's  death  he  first  heard  Tam  o'  Shanter  repeated,  and 
heard  of  Bums,  as  a  ploughman,  who  had  written  beautiful 
songs  and  poems.  >  "  Every  day,"  says  he,  "  I  pondered  on 
die  genius  and  fiite  of  Burns.  I  wept,  and  always  thought 
with  myself,  what  is  to  hinder  me  from  8uc<;eeding  Bums  ? 
I  too  was  bom  on  the  25fli  of  January,  and  I  have  much 
more  time  to  read  ai^^^compose  than  any  ploughman  could 
have,  and  can  sing  more  old  songs  than  ever  ploughman 
could  in  die  world.  But  then  I  wept  again,  because  I 
could  nctf  write.  However,  I  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  and 
follow  in  the  steps  of  Bums !"  A  brave  resolve,  to  be  a 
poet,  in  a  man  that  could  not  write.  Nevertheless,  he  com- 
posed songs,  and  one  of  these,  called  M'Donald,  had  the 
luck  to  get  sung  at  a  great  masonic  meeting  at  EdinbiiTgh, 
and  tvas  taken  up  by  a  General  M'Donald,  who  fancied  it 
was  written  upon  him,  and  had  it  sung  every  week  at  his 
Hogg,  now  thirty-one  years  of  age,  resolved  to  as- 
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tonish  the  world  with  his  geniuB,  and  the  account  of  t^e 
way  he  took  is  not  a  little  amusing. 

''In  180 1|  believing  that  I  waa  then  become  a  grand 
poet,  I  moat  aapiently  detennined  on  publishing  a  pam- 
phlet»  and  appealing  to  the  world  at  once.  Having  attend- 
ed the  Edinburgh  market  one  Monday,  vnik  a  number  of 
sheep  for  sale,  and  being  unable  to  dispose  of  them  all,  I 
put  the  remainder  into  a  paric  until  the  market  on  Wed- 
nesday. Not  knowing  how  to  pass  the  interim,  it  came 
into  my  head  that  I  would  write  a  poem  or  two  Scorn  my 
memory,  and  get  them  printed.  The  thought  had  no  sooner 
struck  me  than  it  was  put  in  practice ;  and  1  was  obliged 
to  select,  not  the  best  poems,  but  those  diat  I  remembered 
best  I  vrrote  several  of  these  during  my  shoit  stay,  and 
gave  them  all  to  a  person  to  print  at  my  expense;  and  havr 
ing  sold  off  my  sheep  on  Wednesday  morning,  I  returned 
to  the  forest  I  saw  no  more  of  my  poems  until  I  received 
word  that  there  were  one  thousand  copies  of  them  thrown 
off.  I  knew  no  more  of  publishing  than  the  man  in  the 
moon ;  and  the  only  motive  that  influenced  me  was,  the 
gratification  of  my  vanity  by  seeing  myself  in  print  All 
of  them  were  sad  stufi^  although  I  judged  them  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly good.  Notwithstanding  my  pride  of  authorship, 
in  a  few  days  I  had  discernment  enough  left  to  wish  my 
publication  heartily  at  the  devil,  and  I  had  hopes  that  long 
ago  it  had  been  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion,  when,  be- 
hold !  a  London  critic  had^  in  malice  of  heart,  preserved  a 
copy,  and  quoted  liberally  out  of  it  last  year,  to  my  intense 
chagrin  and  mortification ;"  t.  e.,  while  Hogg  was,  but  four 
years  before  his  death,  lionizing  in  London. 

His  adventures  afterward  in  Edinburgh,  publishing  his 
subsequent  poems,  are  equally  curious.  How  he  published 
by  suWcription,  and  one  third  of  his  subscribers  took  his 
books,  but  never  paid  for  them.  How  he  set  up  a  weekly 
literary  paper — "  The  Spy,"  which  he  continued  a  year. 
How  he  became  a  great  spouter  at  a  debating  club  called 
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^*The  Fomin."  How  be  wrote  a  xausical  farce^  and  a 
muaical  drama ;  all  eading  in  ruin  and,  insolvency,  till  he 
broaght  out'  the  Queen's  Wake,  and  won  a  good  reputa- 
ticm.  Here  he  with  great  simplicitj  tells  us^  that  Mr,  Jef- 
frey never  noticed  the  poem  till  it  had  got  into  a  third  edition, 
and  having  .given  offense  to  Mr.  Ahster  by  comparing  the 
two  poets,  he.  never  ai^rward  took  any  notice  of  any  of 
his  writings.  Whereupon,  Hogg  says,  proudly,  he  thinks 
that  conduct  ci^  do  him  no  Itfonor  in  the  long  nm;  and. 
that  he  would  matdi  the  worst  poem  he  ever  published 
with  some  that  Mr.  J^rey  has  strained  himself  to  bring 
forward.  But  Hogg  was  now  a  popular  man.  His 
Queen's  Wake  went  .on  into  edition  after  editicin.  He 
was  introduced  to  Blackwood,  who  becatne  his  publisher, 
and  Hogg  looked  upon  himself  as  on  a  par  in  fame  with 
die  first  men  of  his  time.  The  familiar  style  in  wfaioh  he 
relates  his  first  acquaintance  with  Professor  Wikcm,  will 
excite  a  smile. 

"On  the  appearance  of  Mr.. Wilson's  Jsle< of  Palms,  I 
was  so  greatly  taken  with  many  of  his  fancifiil  and  vision- 
ary  scenes,  descriptive  of  bliss  and  woe,  that  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  divert  me  occasionally  of  all  worldly  feelings.  I 
reviewed  this  poem,  as  well  as  many  others,  in  a  Scottish 
review  then  going  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  meet  with  the  author ;  but  this  I  tried  in  vain  for 
the  space  of  six  months.  AH  I  could  learn  of  him  was, 
that  he  was  a  man  from  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  the 
west  of  England,  with  hairs  like  eagle's  feathers,  and  nails 
like  bird's  claws,  a  red  beard,  and  an  uncommon  degree 
of  wildness  in  his  looks.  Wilson  was  then  utterly  unknown 
in  Edinburgh,  except  slightly  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  who 
never  introduces  any  one  person  to  another,  nor  judges  it 
of  any  avail.  However,  having  no  other  shift  left,  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  him  a  note,  telling  him  that  I  wished 
much  to  see  him,  and  if  he  wanted  to  see  me,  he  might 
come  and  dine  with  me  at  my  lodgings  in  the  road  of. 
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Galniel,  at  four.  He  aooepled  die  iavitatieiit  and  dined 
with  GricTe  and  me ;  and  I  fimnd  hnn  bo  nmch  a  man 
according  to  my  own  heart,  that  far  many  yean  we  were 
seldom  twenty-faur  hours  asunder  when  in  town.  I  after- 
ward went  and  visited  him,  staying  with  him  a  month  at 
his  seat-  in  WestmOTeland,  where  we  had  some  curious 
doings  among  the  gentlemeih  and  poets  <^^e  lakes." 

It  was  now  that  Hogg  wrote  his  Poetic  Mirror^  in  which 
he  passed  off  a  number  of  poems  as  those  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  the  day.  It  must  be  confessed  diat  the 
different  compositions  display  uncommon  ability,  and  if 
they  were  written  as  Hogg  bays,  that  is,  a  volume  of 
nearly  thrto  hundred  pages  8vo.  in  three  weeks,  they  are 
wonderibl.  As  is  common  with  such  poems,  they  catch 
the  mannerisms  of  the  authors  rather  than  their  spirit. 
To  have  risen  to  an  equal  height  of  sublime  feeling  and 
philosophical  bought  with  such  writers  as  Bjnm^  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  etc.  would  have  been  to  place  himself 
not  on  an  equality  with  them,  but  fer  beyond,  far  he  must 
in  himself  have  combined  the  various  lofty  qualities  of  them 
aU.  Some  of  them,  and  especially  those  attributed  to 
Wordsworth,  are  admirably  grave  quiszes.  We  may  take 
one  specimen : — 

"  A  boy  came  from  the  moantainB,  tripping  light, 
'  With  buket  on  his  amv-iuid  it  apprared 

That  tfaeie  was  butter  tliera,  for  the  white  cloth 

That  over  it  was  spread,  not  onebsenred,  . 

In  tiny  ridgoi  gently  rose  and  fell, 
^Like  gnves  of  children  covered  o*er  With  snow; 

And  by  one  clumsy  fold  the  traveler  spied 

One  roll  of  yellow  treasard,  all  as  pore 

As  primMse  hud  refleoted  in  the  lake. 

'  Boy/  said  the- stranger,  *  wilt  thou  hold  my  steed, , 

JiU  I  walk  nmnd  the  oornor  of  that  mere! 

When  I  retom  I  will  repay  thee  well.' " 

This  stranger  who  has  approadied  leaves  the  horse  with 
the  boy,  and  never  does  return.    All  the  hot  day  the  boy 
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Stands  boUing  the  hone  on  the  dusty  road,  till  the  steed, 
taking  alarm  at  a  thunder-stonn,  breaks  away, — 

"  And  never  more 
Was  in  tbote  regions  seen."  .... 

As  for  the  boy,  he  lifted  np  his  basket,  and  he  felt 
"  With  his  left  hand  how  it  affected  was 
By  the  long  day  and  bnmxng  son  of  Heaven. 
It  wae  an  Bns  and  flat    no  ridges  rose 
lake  graves  dC  children— ^Muke't,  hatter,  oloth, 
Were  all  on^  piece,  coherent.    To  his  home 
The  boy  returned  right  sad  and  sore  aghast." 

Acoording  to  Hogg,  he  had  the  honor  of  being  the  pn^ 
jeetor  and  commenoer  of  no  less  a  periodical  than  Black* 
wood's  Magazine.  This  is  his  accotmt  of  it.  **  From  the 
time  I  gaye  up  '  The  Spy,'  I  had  been  planning  with  my 
friends  to  commenee  the  publication  of  a  magazine  on  a 
new  plan;  but  for  several  years  we  only  convened  about 
the  utility  ofsuch  a  work,  without  doing  any  thing  further. 
At  length,  among  others,  I  chanced  to  mention  it  to  Mr* 
Thomas  Pringle ;  when  I  found  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
a  plan  in  contemplation  of  the  same' kind.  We  agreed  to 
join  our  eflRxrts,  wad  try  to  set  it  a-going ;  but  as  I  declined 
die  editorship,  on  account  of  residing  mostly  on  my  flirm 
at  a  distance  from  town,  it  became  a  puzzling  question  who 
was  the  best  qualified  -among  our  fiiends  for  that  under- 
taking. We  at  length  fixed. on  Mr.  Gray  as  the  fittest 
person  finr  a  principal  department,  and  I.  went  and  men- 
tioned the  plan  to  Blackwood,  who,  to  my  astonishment,  I 
fimnd  had  likewise  long  been  cherishing  a  plan  of  the  same 
kind.  He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  Pringle,  and  always 
had  his  eye  on  me  as  ii  principal  assistant ;  but  he  would 
not  begin  the  undeitaking  till  he  saw  that  he  could,  do  it 
with  effect.  Finding  him,  however,  disposed  to  encourage 
such  a  work,  Pringle,  at  my  suggestion,  made  out  a  plan 
in  writings  with  a  list  of  his  supporters,  and  sent  it  in  a 
letter  to  me.    I  inclosed  it  in  another,  and  sent  it  to  Mr, 
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Blackwood,  and  not  long  after  that  period  Pringk  and  he 
came  to  an  arrangement.  Thus  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  beginner  and  almoAt  sole  instigator  of  that  celebrated 
work — *  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  " 

One  can  not  avoid  smiling  over  this  account,  in  which 
Hogg  cuts  so  great  a  figure,  apd  especially  at  the  idea  of 
hii  becoming  the  editor  of  such  a  work ;  a  man  who,  though 
a  good  poet,  and  wonderful,  all  things  considered,  could 
just  write,  and  that  was  all  '  In  the  ac(x>unts  given  by 
Pringk  and  Lockhart  of  the  origin  of  this  famous  maga- 
zine, we  have  little  or  no  mention  of  James  Hogg,  far  less 
€i  the  probability  of  his  editoirship  of  it.  In  this  account 
we  must  attribute  the  largeness  of  James's  figure  on  the 
canvas  to  '*  that  inherent  vanity,"  which  he  says  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  divest  himself  of  when  ^peaking  of 
himself.  It  is  true  and  notorious,  however,  that  he  became 
and  continued  for  many  yean  one  of  its  chief  contributors, 
and  figured  most  conspicuously  in  those  admirable  piqpers, 
the  Noctes  Ambrosianae.  In  these,  language  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  poetical  kind  was  often  put  into  die  Shep- 
herd's mouth  ]  but  it  must  idso  be  confessed,  much  ofiener 
language  of  a  very  different  kind.  He  was  made  to  figure 
as  a  coarse  toper  and  buffoon.  That  he  was  at  once  proud 
of  figuring  so  largely  in  the  Noctes,  uid  yet  felt  acutely 
the  degrading  character  fixed  on  him  there,  is  evident  fi:om 
his  own  statement  in: his  autobiograpAiy.  In  speaking  of 
Profbssor  Wilson,  to  whom  he  deservedly  awards  a  noble 
nature,  he  says :  **  My  fiiends  in  general  have  been  of  opin- 
ion that  h^  has  amused  himself  and  the  public  too  ofben  at 
my  expense :  but,  except  in  one  instance,  which  terminated 
very  ill  for  me,  and  in  which  I  had  no  more  concern  thaii 
the  man  in  the  moon,  I  never  discerned  any  evil  design  on 
his  part,  and  thought  it  all  excellent  sport.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  using  too  much 
fireedom  with  any  author,  to  print  his  name  in  ihll  to  poems, 
letters,  and  essays,  which  he  himself  never  saw.    I  do  not 
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say  that  he  has  done  this ;  but  either  he  or  sotne  one  else 
has  done  it  many  a  time."*     ^ 

But  spealdng  of  Blackwood,  the  publisher,  he  assumes  a 
different  tone.  "  For  tny  part,  after  twenty  years  of  feel- 
ings hardly  suppressed,  he  has  driven  ine  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  patience.  That  magazine  of  his,  which  owes  its 
rise  principally  to  myself,  has  often  put  words  and  senti- 
ments into  my  mouth  of  which  I  have  been  greatly  ashamed, 
and  which  have  given  much  pain  to  my  family  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  many  of  these,  after  a'  solemn  written  promise 
that  such  freedoms  should  never  be  repeated.  I  have  been 
often  urged  to  restrain  and  humble  him  by  legal  measures, 
as  an  incorrigible  offender  deserves.  I  know  I  have  it  in 
my  power,  and  if  he  dares  me  to  the  task,  I  want  but  a 
hair  to  make  a  tether  of."t 

It  must  be  confessed  that  no  justification  can  be  offered 
for  such  treatment.  Such  was  my  own  opinion,  derived 
from  this  source)  of  Hogg,  and  fro^i  prints  of  him,  with 
wide  open  mouth  and  huge  straggling  teeth,  in  full  roars 
of  drunken  laughter,  that,  on  meeting  him  in  London,  I 
was  quite  amazed  to  find  him  so  smooth,  well-looking,  and 
gentlemanly  a  sort  of  person. 

There  are  many  truths  which  James  Hogg  in  his  honest 
candor  speaks  out,  diat  not  one  author  in  a  thousand,  stand 
as  high  and  as  strong  as  he  may,  ^dares  speak  out,  for  fear 
of  the  trade,  as  it  is  called.  For  instance,  who  vnll  not 
set  the  seal  of  his  authorly  experience  to  this :  "  t  would 
never  object  trusting  a  bookseller,  were  he  a  man  of  any 
taste ;  for,  uiiless  he  vrishes  to  reject  an  author  altogether, 
he  can  have  no  interest  in  asserting  what  he  does  not  think. 
But  the  plague  is,  they  ntver  read  works  themselves,  but 
give  them  to  their  minions,  with  whom  there  never  fails  to 
Icirk  a  literary  jealousy ;  and  whose  suggestions  may  be 
voifin-mly  regarded  as  any  thing  but  truth.  For  my  own 
part,  I  know  that  I  have  always  been  looked  on  by  the 
*  Memoir,  p.  87.  t  lb.,  p.  107. 
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learned  part  of  tlie  commuoity  ^  an  intruder  in  the  paths 
of  literature,  and  every  opprobrium  has  beeil  thfown  on 
me  fiom. that. quarter.  The  troth  is,  that  I  am  so.  The 
walka  of  leaning  are  occujaed  by  a  powerful  azistocrtfcy, 
who  deem  that  province  their  own  peculiar  xi{^;  elae, 
what  would  avail  all  their.  dear4>ought  collegiate  honoza 
and  degreea  1"* 

8o  true  is  James,  so  &r  as^  regards  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishers  never  reading  the  MSS.  submitted  to  them,  but  con* 
ngning  tbem  to  readers  i—L  e.,  publishers  being  the  only 
dealera  ndip  never  pretend  to  judge  of  the  anida  they  deal 
in ; — that  since  the  pubUcatioD  of  the  Book  of  Masons,  i^ch 
was  declined  by  half-a-dozen  of  the  principal  publishing 
houses  in  London,  I  never  suffered  a  MS.  of  mine  to  be 
inspected  by  any  publisher.  What  is  more,  findii^  that 
pi}blisheri  in  bargaining  for  copyrights  never  offered  more 
than  half  the  profits  of  a  single  edition,  I  have  always  per* 
sisted  in  refusing  to  sell  copyrights,  and  sold  only  editions. 
This  is  a  point  that  all  authors  should  attend  to.  An  author 
is  not  justified  in  selling  the  copyrights  (^  his  works,  which 
should  become  the  property  of  his  family,  especially  as  he 
may  rest  assured  that  he  wiU,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  never 
get  more  for  the  Whole  copyright  than  he  ought  to  have 
for  a  single  edition.  The  late  Mr.  Longman  once  qpoke  to 
me  a  great  troth — a  truth  confirmed  by  all  experiences  of 
all  audiors,  in  all  ages,  the  present  forming  no  exception— 
that  "Authorship  is  an  agrpeable  addition  to  a  tolerable 
fixed  income,  but  as  a  total  dependence  is  a  wretched  reed." 
Scott,  the  most  successful  authpr  of  any  age,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  income  indep^ident  of  literature,  died  a 
bankrupt  Maginn,  Hood,  Blanchard,  and  a  host  of  others, 
have  yet  to  swell  the  history  of  the  calamities  of  authors. 

Speaking  again  of  a  certain  publisher,  James  says,  *'  The 
great  fault  of  the  man  is,  that  the  more  he  can  provoke  an 
author  by  insolepoe  and  c<mtempt,  he  likes  the  better. 
*  Memoir,  p.  81. 
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Beside,  he  will  never  confeaB  that  he  is  in  the  wxong,  else 
any  thing  might  be  forgiven.  No,  no,  lie  tiling  ia  impos* 
Bible  that  he  can  erei  be  ymmg  1  The  poor  author  is  not 
only  always  in  the  wrong,  but, '  Oh !  he  ia  the  jopat  insuf- 
ferable beast !' " 

And  the  truth  is^  that  authoza  are  ip  che  wro^g*  ^hey 
are  in  the  wrong  not  to  have  combined  long  ago,  lik9  other 
professions,  fi»r  die  maintenance  of  thfi^r  common  interests^ 
and  for  the  elevation  of  the  charfkcter  of  the  class.  They 
are  a  rope  of  sand.  GHques  and  amall  cpteiies  may  and 
do  congregate,  but  there  has  ever  been  wanting  among 
aathors  a  comprehensive  plan  of  union.  It  is  true  that 
their  body  is  continually  sweDed  by  adventuren,  and  often 
dhaivcterless  advenKureia.  He  who  succeeds  in  nothing 
else,  thinks  he  can  succeed  as  an  author,  or  the  master  a£  a 
schooL  These  men,  often  unprincipled,  or  poor,  bring 
great  rsproach  upon  the  whole  body,  and  accordingly  yo& 
hear  anthors  commonly  spoken  of  by  publishers,  as  a  most 
reddessy  improvident,  unprindpled,  and  contemptible  set 
of  men.  This  is  the  tone  in  which  publishers  are  educatedf 
it  is  the  tone  that  pervades  their  publishing  houses,  it  is  the 
spirit  and  gospel  of  the  Row.  The  aut&or^  of  the  present 
day  are  regarded  by  publishers  exactly,  as  they  were  in  die 
days  of  Grub-street  In  their  eyes,  they  are  poor,  helpless, 
and  untractable  devils.  And  whence  Itrises  this}  It  is 
beeause  authors  have  taken  no  single  step  to  place  them- 
selves oi|  a  different  footing.  Are  authors  now  what  authors 
were  in  the  days  of  Grub-street  1  They  are  a  far  different 
body.  They  are  a  fa^  more  numerousi  and  fiir  more  re- 
spectable body.  We  may  safely  assert,  that  there  is  no 
profession  which  includes  so  much  talentr  as  there  is  none 
vrhich  difiusee  such  avast  amount  of  knowledge  and  intdli- 
gence  dirongh  the  world.  They  are  die  class,  indeed* 
yMck  are  the  enfighteners,  and  modelers,  and  movers  of 
sociegr*  Yet,  strange  to  say,  invincibly  powerful  in  the 
pabHftcaase,  they  are  weak  as  water  in  their  own:  capable 
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df  challenging  oflbnden  in  the  very  faigliest  places ;  arraign- 
ing at  the  public  tribunal,  lords,  peers,  or  the  very  crowned 
heads  themselves ;  and  sure,  when  they  have  truth  on  their 
side,  of  being  victorious :  yet  they  lie  prostrate  in  indi- 
vidual weakness  at  the  foot  of^evexy  well-fed  seller  of  a 
book,  and  receive  his  kicks  vnth  an  astomshing  patience. 
Nay,  they  have  not  the  shrewdness  of  our  butchers  and 
bakers,  who  hang  together  and  grow  rich ;  they  are  a  set 
of  IshmaeHtes,  whose  hands  are  against  every  man  of  their 
own  class,  andv  every  man's  hand  is  against  them.  From 
behind  the  barricades  of  newspapers  and  reviews,  they  fire 
with  murderous  rage  on  each  other,  instead  of  turning  their 
force  On  the  common  enemy. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  men  who  are  now  actually 
living  as  members  of  the  great  community  of  authors,  rich 
bankers,  men  of  titles  and  large  estates,  wealthy  tiadexB, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  most  respectable  private  fiir- 
tunes,  professional  men,  clearing  large  incomes  by  their 
professions,  distinct  from  literature,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  world  has  no  such  instance  of  infatuation  to  show 
as  that  of  authors.  Combine,  and  they  may  defy  poverty 
and  the  world.^  How  small  a  sum,  contributed  annually 
by  every  author,  would  soon  raise  a  fund  capable  of  not 
only  succoring  all  cases  of  profession^  need,  without  re- 
course to  the  present  Library  Fund,  which  is  a  degrading 
charity  toward  those  who  should  establish  a  claim  on  a 
proper  professional  fund  for  themselves !  How  small  a  sum 
would  not  only  do  this,  but  also  present  a  noble  fund  fer  the 
support  of  every  authorly  interest,  the  defense  of  every  au- 
thorly  right !  '  If  the  men  of  property,  character,  and  influ- 
efice  in  the  body,  would  but  bestow  a  very  small  portion 
of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
body,  how  soon  would  the  whole  body  feel  the  animating, 
and,  I  may  add,  reforming  spirit  of  such  coalition !  .  The 
upright  and  honorable  would  acquire  confidence,  the  un* 
principled,  would  be  discountenanced,  and  the  tone  of  pub- 
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fisheis  would  rapidly  ailter  toward  men  wlio  bad  not  aolif 
learned  to  respect  themselves,  but  were  resolved  to  estab* 
lisb  respect  for  tbe  bodj.  ''G^t  authors  to  combine  t 
Sooner^"  exclaim  both  publishen  and  authors  themselves, 
when  such  a  notion  is  awowed, "  chain  the  winds,  or  make 
granite  slabs  out  of  sea-sand !"  Yet,  spite  of  this  humSi- 
ating  opinion  of  audiors,  let  but  a  number  of  the  most 
respectable  names  once  unite  for  the  purpose,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  rest  of  the  worthy  will  flock  round  them, 
and  that  few  would  venture  to  stand  alone,  as  individuals 
improvident,  or  indifierent  to  the  interests  and  the  character 
ofthebo^. 

I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  corroborate  the  main 
opinions  of  JTames  Hogg  on  this  point.  In  the  course  of 
inquiries  necessary  for  the  writing  of  this  work,  I  hav9  had 
to  stand  on  so  many  spots  marked  by  the  miseriai  of  au^ 
thors ;  in  rooms  where  they  iiave  shed  their  own  blood,  or 
perished  by  poiKm  in  the  hour  of  destitution  and  despair; 
by  dismal  pools,  where  they  have  plunged  at  midnight  from 
starvation  to  death ;  or  where,  covered  with  fimae,  they  have 
lain  on  their  death-beds  with  scarce  any  other  coverings 
and  I  have  vowed,  on  those  awfbl  spots,  to  call  on  my  fol- 
low-autboTi  to  come  forward  and  vmdicate  their  most  glo* 
rious  profossion,  and  to  found  an  association  which  shall 
give  a  modve  to  every  member  to  respect  the  name  he 
bears— 4hat  of  a  prc^het  and  an  apostle  of  truth  to  the 
world — and  a  lu^  of  ultimate  aid  to  him  and  his,  if  such 
aid  be  needful,  as  a  right  and  not  a  boon. 

Nearfy  twenty  years  of  authorship  have  shown  me  much 
and  sad  experience ;  but  nothing  ever  revealed  to  me  the 
low  esdmadon  in  which  authors  are  held  by  publishers,  so 
much  as  a  simple  foct,  mentioned  some  time  ago,  in  Cham- 
beis'  Journal,  but  which  was  vritnessed  by  myself.  I  was 
in  an  eminent  pubGsher's,  when  the  principal  addressed  the 
head  cleik  thus : — 

Prnu^poJ.— "  Mr. wishes  to  open  an  account  v^th 
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11$.  He  jg  a  publiaber  of  aome  ■r,an<1ing»  and  aeeme  gettniy 
on  veiy  well;  I'think  we  may  do  it." 

CZerilw— (Drawing  himself  up  in  an  attitude  of  ineflhble 
sarpriBe)— "  Sir/  kei$  oh  anOhorr    ■ 

Frindpal.^^"  Ok  I  that  alten  the  qoestion  entire^.  I  did 
not  know  that.  Open  an  account  1  Certainly  not!  cer- 
tainly not!" 

Li  Ihfire  an  author  who  heaia  thiB»  who  does  not  ask  hin>- 
self  the  question^  why  they  who  ought  to  be  regarded  only 
with  roYerence,  and  whose  talents  should  invest  them  with 
a  panoply  of  salutary  fear^  should  thus  be  the  objects  of 
uttermost  contempt  1  But  take  another  anecdoteu  The 
publisher  of  a  celebrated  review  and  myself  were  convers- 
ing on  literary  matters,  wh^n  a  very  pc^ular  author  was 
annottnoed,  who  begged  a  word  with  -the  publisher,  and 
they  redred  together.    Presmitly  the  publisher  came  back. 

PuUuker, — **  We  were  talking  of  the  relative  merits  of 
authorsand  publishers  just  now." 

Pitblisher,-^**  WeU,  yon  authors  regard  yourselves  as 
ihe  salt  of  the  earth.  It  is  you  who  are  the  great  men  of 
the  world ;  you  move  society,  and  propel  civilisation ;  we 
publishers  are  but  good  pudding-eaters«  and  paymasten  to 
you." 

My9df. — ^'True  enough;  but  yon  think  that  you  are 
the  master  manufacturers,  and  we  authors  the  poor  devil 
artisans  who  reafly  have  no  right  to  more  dian  artisan 
wages." 

PM^Uaher^ — ^*  Ay,  if  you  will  take  them  as  wages,  and 
often  before  they  are  earned.  Ghrant  that  you  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth ;  methinks  the  salt  has  wonderfully  lost  its  sa« 
vor,  when  it  has  to  come  with  a  manuscript  in  one  hand*  and 
holds  out  the  other  for  the  instant  pay,  or  the  kettle  can  not 
boiL  See,  there  now  is  a  man  just  gone,  that  will  be  a  nans 
these  five  hundred  years  hence ;  yet  what  does  he  come  to 
me  fori    For  a  sovereign !    I  teH  you  candidly,  diat  if  no 
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iwvo  ean  be  a  haro  to  hk  va1et.de  chamibife,  neitber  can  an 
aathor  be  a  bero  to  bis  pnbikher,  wben  be  comes  mfirma 
jMM^crtf  every  diy  befinre  faim.  Fortbeb&ofmelcannot 
maintain  an  adnurstion  of  a  man,  wben,  like  a  rat,  be  is 
always  nibbling  at  my  pmBe«tring8,  and  especially  wben  I 
ioiow  and  wbat  publisher  does  not  know  it  1-*that  give 
tbe  coin  befi>re  the  work  iis  done,  and  it  never  is  done.  I 
ixyntenr  myself  with  things  as  I  find  them,  and  I  leave  all 
homage  to  the  reader/'  '       .    * 

Let  tbe  whole  body  of  aulbora  lay  tbese  things  duly  to 
beast,  and  there  will  not  feng  be  an  assodatidn  fer  tbe 
manntenancft  of  its- honor,  and  its  intocests  in  every  prole»- 
non  bnt  theirs. 

Of  fab  ootemporary .  aulbors  Hogg  speaks  in  bis  fife  widi 
tbe  bigbjest' honor.  He  confesses  that  he  used  moet  un- 
measured language  toward  both  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
John  Wilson,  wben  tbey  offended  him,  but  records  their 
lelhsal  to  be  offisnded  with  him,  and  their  cordial  kindness. 
Of  Sotttbey,  Lockbart,  Sym,  tbe  Timothy  Tickler  of  Black- 
wood, Gah,  ete.,  bis  reminiscenoes  are  lull  of  life  and  iur 
terest.  Of  Wordsworth's  poetry  be  entertained  tbe  high 
notion  that  a  true  poet  must  do ;  but  there  occurred  a  scene 
at  Rydal  wHcb  James  gives  in  explanation  of  bis  oancatur- 
ing  Wordsworth,  wbidi,  as  it  is  bis  own  account,  is  worth 
transcribing. 

"  I  dined  with  Wordswortb,  and  called  on  bimsdf  several 
times  afterward,  and  certainly  never  met  with  any  thing  but 
the  most  genuine  kindness;  therefore  people  bave  wondered 
why  I  should  have  indulged  in  caricaturing  bis  style  in  the 
Poetic  Mirror.  I  have  often  regretted  tbat  myself;  but  it 
was  merely  a  piece  of  ill-nature  at  an  afficont  which  I  con- 
ceived bad  been  put  upon  me.  It  was  the  triumphal  arch 
scene.  This  anecdote  has  been  told  and  told  again,  but 
never  truly;  and  was  likewise  brought  ferward  in  the 
Noctes  Ambrosianse,  as  a  joke;  but  it  was  no  joke:  and 
dM  p]^»  aimple  truth  of  Ibe  matter  was  this  >^ 
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'  **  It  dumeed  one  niglit,  when  I  was  therey  that  there  was 
a  lesplendent  arph  acroas  the  zenith^  from  the  one  horizon 
to  the  other,  of  aomethmg  like  the  Aurara  BonealiB,  bat 
much  lighter.  It  was  a  scene  that  la  well  remembered^  fin- 
it  atnick  the  country  with  admiration,  aa  audi  a  phenom- 
enon had  never  befefre  been  witneaaed.in  auch  peilecdon ; 
and,  aa  far  aa  I  can  learn,  it  had  been  more  brilliant  over 
the  mountaina  and  pure  waters  of  Weatmoreland  than  any- 
where else.  Well,  when  word  came  into  the  room  of  the 
aplendid  meteor,  we  all  went  out  to  view  it;  and  on  the 
beautafiil  platftnrm  of  Mount  Rydal,  we  were  walking  in 
twoa  and  threea,  azm-in-army  talking  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
admiring  it.  Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  there  were 
present,  Wordsworth,  Professor  Wilson,  Lloyd,  De  Quincy, 
and  myself,  beside  several  other  literary  gentlemen,  whose 
names  I  am  not  certain  that  I  remend^  aright.  Misa 
Wordsworth's  arm  was  in  mine,  and  she  was  expressing 
some  fears  that  the  splendid  stranger  mi^^  prov6  ominous, 
when  I,  by,  ill  luck,  blundered  out  the  following  remark, 
thinking  that  I  was  saying  a  good  diing :-— '  Hout,  me'emi 
it  is  neither  mair  nor  less  than  joost  a  triumphal  airch, 
raised  in  honor  of  the  meeting  of  the  poets.' 

'''That's  not  amias.  £h1  ehl— 4hat's  very  good,'  said 
the  professor,  laughing.  But  Wordsworth,  who  had  De 
Quincy's  arm,  gave  a  grunt  and  turned  on  hia  heel,  and, 
leading'  the  little  opium-chewer  aside,  he  addressed  him 
in  these  disdainful  and  venomous  words :  '  Poets  ?  Poets  ! 
What  does  the  fellow  mean  1r— Where  are  they  V 

**  Who  could  forgive  this  1  For  my  part,  I  never  can, 
and  never  will !  I  admire  Wordsworth,  as  who  does  not, 
whatever  they  may  pretend  1  But,  for  that  short  sen- 
tence, I  have  a  lingering  ill-will  at  him  which  I  can  not 
get  rid  o£  It  is  surely  presumption  in  any  man  to  circum- 
Bcribe  all  human  excellence  within  the  narrow  sphere 
of  his  own  capacity.  The  '  Where  are  they?*  was  too 
bad.     I  have  always  aome  hopes  that  De  Quincy  waa 
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feeing,  for  I  did  not  myself  hear  WordBuroith  after  the 
woidB." 

Whether  Wordsworth  did  utter  these  words,  or  De 
Quincy  only  quizzed  Hogg  with  them,  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  poor  Hogg's  mind  was  sufiered  to  the  last  to  retain 
the  rankling  suppomtion  of  it.  The  anecdote  appeared  in 
the  Noctes;  it  was  made  the  subject  of  much  joke  and  re- 
mark, and  must  have  reached  Wordsworth's  ears.  What 
a  thousand  pitiee,  then,  that,  by  a  single  line  to  Hogg,  or 
in  public,  he  did  not  take- the  sting  out  of  it.  ^  Nobody  was 
so  soon  propitiated  as  Hogg.  To  have  beep  acknowledged 
as  a  brother  poet  by  Wordsworth  would  have  filled  his 
heart  with  much  happiness.  Immediately  after  his  death 
Wordsworth  hastened  to  make  such  a  recognition ;  but  of 
how  little  value  is  posthumous  praise  !  Hogg  died  on  the 
21st  of  November,  and  on  the  30th  Wordsworth  sent  the 
following  lines  to  the  Athenseum,  which  I  quote  entire,  be- 
cause they  commemorate  other  departed  Hghts  of  the  age. 

TBB  IBTTBIC^   SHBPHBRD. 

EtI— pw  BSteka,  vpoa  mdmc»  ia  tb«  N«w«ulte  Jouaal,  th*  boUm  of  th«  4m$k 
of  th«  po«t,  JaaM  Hogy. 

**  When  fint  deecending  fixnn  the  meoriand, 
I MW  the  rtream  of  Yaircm^  glide 
Aldng  a  fiur  and  open-Talley, 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  gnide. 

"When  last  akmg  ita  banka I  Wandered, 
Through  grores  that  had  ^gun  %o  died 
Their  golden  leavea  npon  the  pathw^ra* 
My  alepa  the  Border  Minatrel  led. 

'*  The  mighlj  minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 
*Mid  moldering  mina  low  he  lies : 
And  death  npon  the  hraea  of  Yarrow 
Ha*  cloaed  the  diepherd  poet's  eyes. 

' "  Nor  has  tiie  rolling  year  twice  measored 
From-  sign  to  sign  bis  steadfast  course, 
Since  ereiy  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  its  marreloos  sonroe. 
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•*  Tfa»  Mptoaa  of  the  godlike  fewlwid» 
The  hearen-flyed  creature  aleepi  in  death; 
And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle, 
Has  vanished  from  hia  lonely  hearth. 

**  Idkfl  clp<%T^f  diat  robe  the  momitaiii  nunmitiy 
Or  waves  that  own  no  coxbing  hand, 
fiow  fiist  has  Brother  followed  Brother, 
From  itinsfame  to  the  snnless  land ! 

'<  Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  in£uit  slnmbers 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice  that  asks  in  whispers, 
'  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear?' 

«  Our  haogfaty  life  is  crowned  with  darkneai. 

Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreaA, 
*  On  which  with  thee,  O  Crabbe,  for&4ooking, 

I  gazed  from  Hempstead's  breezy  heaidi. 

"  As  if  but  yestaiday  departed, 
Thou,  too,  art  gone  before,;  yet  why 
For  ripe  frnit,  seasonably  gathered, 
Shoold  frill  sorvivcn  heave  a  sigh  f 

**  No  more  of  old  ronantio  sorrows. 
The  shmghtered  youth  and  love-lorn  maid; 
With  sharper  grief  is  Yarrow  mitten, 
And  Ettrick  moans  with  her  their  diepherd  dead." 

These  extracts  throw  a  deal  of  lig^t  on  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  Hogg's  mind.  Simple,  candid  to  an  astonishment, 
rain  without  an  attempt,  to  conceal  it,  sensitiye  to  an  ex- 
treme, with  such  a  deyelopment  of  self-esteem  diat  no  re- 
bu£b  or  ridictde  could  daunt  him,  and  full  of  talent  and  fan- 
cy. But,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  all  these  qualities,  you 
must  read  his  prose  as  well  as  his  poetry ;  and  these,  con- 
sidering how  late  he  began  to  write,  and  that  he  did  not  die 
very  old,  are  pretty  voluminous.  During  the  greater  part 
of  his  literary  Hfe  he  was  a  very  popular  contributor  to 
various  magazine^.  Of  his  collected  works  he  gives  us  this 
list 
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The  Qneen'i  Wake 

Pilgrims  of  the  Son    .'........, 

The  Hunting  of  Badlewe     .    .    .    ...    . 

Mador  ofthe  Moor 

Poetic  Mirtvr    ............ 

Dramatic  Tales ...«••    2 

Brownie  of  Bodsbeck      4  '....'....    2 

Winter  Evening  Tales 2 

Saored  Melodies 

Bolder  Gariand      ••••••••.., 

Jacobite  Relics  tif  Scotland      .    .    ..«^..    .    . 

The  Spy 

Qneen  Hynde    .    .    • .    .     , 

The  Three  Perils  of  Man     ......    ^    , 

The  Three  Perils  of  Woman ^    , 

ConfesaioosofaSinner *    .    .    , 

The  Shepherd's  Calendar 

A  Selection  of  Songs  .    .    «    ...    .    .    ...    , 

The  Queer  Book 

The  Royal  Jnbilee 

The  Monntain  Bard  .    • 

The  Forest  Minstrel •    •    • 

Total   .   31 


It  may  be  imagmed  that  while  the  produce  of  his  litera- 
ry pen  was  so  abundant,  that  of  his  sheep-pen  would  hazdiy 
bear  comparison  with  it.  That  was  the  case.  Hogg  con- 
tinually broke  down  as  a  shepherd  and  a  fanner.     He 

''  Tended  his  flocks  upon  PamaMui  hiU;" 
his  imagination  was  in  Fairyland,  his  heart  was  in  Edin- 
burgji,  and  his  affairs  always  went  wrong.  To  giT6  him  a 
certain  chance  of  support,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  gave  him, 
rent-fiiee  for  Hfe,  a  little  fiftrm  at  Altrive  in  Yarrow,  and  then 
Hogg  took  a  much  larger  farm  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lirer,  which  he  called  Mount  Bengen.  From  this  it 
win  he  recollected  that  he  often  dated  his  literary  articles. 
The  farm  was  heyond  his  capital,  and  far  beyond  his  care. 
It  brought  him  into  embarrassments.  To  the  last,  howev- 
er, he  h|td  Altriye  Lake  to  retreat  to ;  and  h^re  he  liyed. 
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and  wrote,  and  fished,  vid  shot  grouse  on  the  moors.  Let 
us,  before  visiting  his  haunts,  take  a  specimen  or  two  of  his 
poetry,  that  we  may  have  a  clear  idea  df  the  man  we  have 
in  Tiew. 

In  all  Hogg's  poetry  there  is  none  which  has  been  more 
popular  than  the  Legend  of  Kilmeny,  in  the  Queen's  Wake. 
It  is  the  tradition  of  a  beaut^ul  cottage  maiden,  who  .disap- 
pears for  a  time  and  returns  again  home,  but,  as  it  were, 
glorified  and  not  of  the  earth.  She  has,  for  her  purity,  been 
transported  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  badied  in-  the  river  of 
immortal  life. 

"  They  lifted  Kilmeny,  theyled  her  away, 
And  the  walked  in  the  light  of  a  icinleM  day: 
The  sky  waa  a  dome  of  cryvtal  bright, 
The  tbontain  of  Tuion  and  fountain  of  light : 
The  emendd  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow, 
And  the  flowen  of  eyexiaating  blow. 
Then  deep  in  the  strefltm  her  body  they  laid, 
nat  her  yxmAi  and  beauty  never  nright  fiide ; 
Ai^  they  smiled  on  Hearen  when  they  saw  her  lie 
In  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  by. 
And  she  heard  a  song,  she  heaid  it  sung, 
She  kenned  not  whero,  hat  so  sweetly  it  nmg, 
It  fell  on  her  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  mom ; 
O !  blest  be  the  day  that  Kilmeny  was  boni. 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see, 
Now  shall  it  ken  what  a  woman  may  be  t 
The  SUB  that  shines  on  the  worid  sae  bright, 
A  borrowed  gleid  frae  the  fountain  of  light; 
And  the  moon  that  sleeks  the  sky  sae  dun, 
Like>a  gowden  bow,  or  a  beaxnless  sun, 
Shall  wear  away,  and  be  seen  nae  mair, 
And  the  angels  shall  miss  tiiem  traTding  the  air. 
But  lang^  lang  after  baith  night  end  day. 
When  the  sun  and  the  world  have  elyed  away ; 
When  the  sinner  has  gaed  to  his  waesome  doom, 
Kilmeny  shall  smile  in  eternal  bloom !" 

But  Kilmeny  longs  once  more  to  rewit  the  eaxdi  and 
her  kindred  at  home,  and. 
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**  Late,  late  in  a  j^oamiiig,  when  all  wai  still, 
When  the  fri^ige  was  rad  on  the  ^estlin  hill, 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane, 
The  reek  of  the  cot  hong  over  the  plain, 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  its  lane ; 
When  the  ingle  glowed  with  an  eiiy  leme, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloaming  Kilmeny  came  hame ! 
'  Kilmenj,  Kilmeny,  where  have  yon  beent 
Lang  hae  we  sought  baith  holt  and  den; 
By  linn,  by  ford,  and  greenwood  tree, 
Yet  ye  are  hailsome  and  fiiir  to  see. 
Where  gat  ye  that  joup  o'  the  lily  scheen  f 
That  bonny  snood  o*  ti^e  birk  sae  greenT 
And  these  roses,  the  fairest  that  ever  were  seen? 
Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  yon  been  T'    . 

"  Omeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace. 
Bat  nae  smile  was  seen  on  ffilmeny's  fiice ; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee, 
As  the  BtiUness  that  lay  on  fhe  emerant  lea. 
As  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 
For  Kilmeny  bad  been  she  knew  not  where. 
And  Kilmeny  had  seen  what  she  could  not  declare ; 
Kilmeny  bad  been  where  the  cock  ne'er  crow. 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never  blew !" 

But  on  earth  tibe  spell  x>f  heaven  was  upon  her.  All 
loved,  hoth  man  and  beast,  the  pure  and  spiritual  Kilmeny ; 
but  earth  could  not  detain  her. 

**  When  a  month  and  a  day  had  oome  and  gone, 

Slmeny  sooght  the  greenwood  wene ; 

There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  so  green. 

And  Kihneny  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen. 

But  O  the  worda  that  lell  from  her  month 

Wem  wovda  of  wonder,  and  wovda  of  troth ! 

But  dl  the  land  were  in  fear  and  dread. 

For  they  kennedna  whether  she  was  living  or  dead. 

It  was  not  her  hame,  and  she  oooldna  remain ; 

She  left  this  world  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 

And  retnnied  to  the  land  of  thought  again.'' 

The  Legend  of  Kilmeny  is  as  beautiful  as  any  thing  in 
that  department  of  poetry.  It  contains  a  fine  moral ;  diat 
purity  of  heart  makes  an  earthly  creature  a  welcome  den^ 
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izen  of  heaven  ;  and  the  tone  and  imagery  are  all  fraught 
with  a  tenderness  and  grace  that  are  as  unearthly  aa  the 
subject  of  the  legend. 

There  is  a  short  poein  introduced  into  the  Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  worthy  of  the  noUest  baxd  that  erer  wrote. 

DWKLLKR  in  BXATIV. 

''  Dweller  in  heaven  high,  Baler  below ! 
Fain  woold  I  know  thee,  yet  tremble  to  know! 
How  can  a  mortal  deem,  how  it  may  be,  ^ 
That  being  can  ne'er  be  bat  present  w;ith  thee  7 
Is  it  true  that  thoa  nweat  me  ere  I  saw  the  monif 
Ii  it  trne  that  thoa  knewest  me  before  I  was  bom* 
That  natore  most  live  in  the  light  of  thine  eye  7 
This  knowledge  for  me  is  too  great  and  too  high! 

*'  That,  fly  I  to  noonday  or  fly  I  to  night, 
To  shroud  me  in  darkness,  or  bathe.me  in  lighti 
The  light  and  the  daiknesa  to  thee  are  the  aamei         ' 
And  stfll  in  thy  presence  of  wonder  I  am! 
Shoold  I  wkk  the  dove  to  the  desext  repair, 
Or  dwell  with  the  eagle  in  cleogh  of  the  air « 
In  the  desert  afiu>-^n  the  moontsia'a  wild  briBk<*— 
FroQi  the  eye  of  Omnipotence  still  most  X  shrink  t 

**  Or  mount  I,  on  wing^  of  the  mocning,  ^way. 
To  caves  of  the  ooeaa,  anseei^  by  the  day, 
And  hide  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea. 
Even  there  to  be  living  and  moving  in  thee ! 
Nay,  sqda  I  die  doods,  in  the  heaven  to  dwell. 
Or  make  I  my  bed  in  the  shadowa  of  hell, 
Can  scieoea  expoond,  or  hnmanity  firame, 
That  still  thou  art  present,  and  all  are  the  samaf 

''Yes,  present  forever !  Almighty!  Akme! 
Great  Spirit  ef  Natare !  nnboanded!  unknown ! 
What  mind  can  embody  thy  presence  divine  T 
I  know  not  my  own  being,  how  can  I  ihhieT  ' 
Then  humbly  and  low  in  the  dust  let  me  bend. 
And  adore  what  on  earth  I  can  ne'er- comprehends 
The  mountains  may  melt,  and  the  elements  fle^. 
Yet  a  qniverse  atjU  be  rejoicing  in  thee !" 
The  last  diat  we  will  select  is  one  wbich  was  written  $M 
fUQ  oimiyeisazy  celebration  of  our  great  dramatist  j  yet  in 
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diBdngHiBfaed  hy  a  feUeky  ^thosg^tand  iiaagery  that  seem 
to  baye  spmng  spontaneoualy  in  die  soul  of  the  shepherd 
poet,  as  he  mused  on  die  aizy  brow  of  some  Ettrick  moun- 
tain. 

TO  THs  ounvi  or  uiAursAaB. 
**  Bpizit  «ll«liinklmi, 
When  is  thy  dweUing-place  7 
Spirit  of  him  whose  high  name  we  revere ! 
Come  on  thj  aemph  wings. 
Come  from  thy  wanderings. 
And  aqile  on  t&y  votaries  who  sigh  hf  thee  hoM  I 
"Oome,  O  thoa  spwk 'divine ! 
Biae  finm  thy  hallowed  shrike! 
Hste  in  die  windings  of  Forth  thoa  shalt  seo 

Hearts  true  to  natnre's  call, 
^     Spirits  cpngenial, 

Phrod  of  their  oonntry,  yet  hbwing  to  thee ! 
'*  Here  with  rapt  heart  and  tengne. 
While  our  fond  minds  were  yoong, 
Oft diy  bold  nmabers  we  ponod  In  oarnirth; 
^ow  in  our  hall  for  aye 
.This  shall  be  hotjdBf, 
Bard  of  aQ  nature !  to  honor  thy  birth. 
"  Whether  thoa  tremblest  o'er 
Green  grave  of  ELrinore, 
Btvfost  o'er  the  hiU  of  Dnnrfbnan  to  hover, 
.  Bosworth,  or  Shrewabmy, 
Egypt,  or  Fhilippi; 
Come  fixnn  thy  roanungs  the  amvene  over. 
"  Whether  thoa  jomneyest  &r. 
On  by  the  morning  star, 
Draamest  on  die  ihadowy  brows  of  the  moon. 
Or  lingerest  in  Fairyland, 
Hid  lovely  eWes  to  stand, 
Smging  thy  carolB  unearthly  and  bootis 
**  Here  ihoa  art  called  npon. 
Come,  thoa,  to  Caledon ! 
Come  to  the  land  of  the  ardent  and  fiee ! 
The  land  of  the  lone  recess, 
Moontafai  and  wilderness, 
This  ia  the  la«d,  thoa  wild  meteor,  for  thee! 
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''O,  never,  nnce  time  had  birtlv 
Boae  from  the  pregnaiit  earth  > 

Gemsy  each  as  late  haye  in  Scotia  Bpnmg ; — 
Gema  that  in  fatare  day, 
When  ages  pass  away, 

like  thee  ahall  be  honoredi  like  thee  ahall  be  aung ! 

"  Then  here,  by  the  Bounding  sea; 

Forest,  and  greenwood  tree, 
Here  to  solicit  thee,  cease  shall  we  never. 

Yes,  thoa  effulgence  bright, 

Here  most  ^y  flame  relight, 
Or  vanish  from  nature  forever  and  ever  \** 

Such  strains  as  these  serve  to  remind  us  that  we  go  to 
visit  the  native  scenes  of  no  common  man.  To  reach  £t- 
trick,  I  took  the  mail  from  Dumfries  to  Moffat,  where  I 
breakfasted,  afler  p.  fresh  ride  through  the  Woods  of  Annan- 
dale.  With  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  I  then  ascended 
the  vale  of  Moffat.  It  was  a  fine  momingi  and  the  gxeen 
pastoral  hills  rising  around,  the  white  flodss  scattered  over 
them,  the  waters  glittering  along  the  valley,  and  women 
spreading  out  their  linen  to  dry  on  the  meadow  grass,  made 
the  walk  as  fi:esh  as  the  morning  itself.  I  passed  thxxmgh 
a  long  wood,  which  stretched  along  the  sunny  side  of  the 
steep  valley.  The  waters  ran  sounding  on  deep  below; 
the  sun  filled  all.  the  sloping  wood  with  its  yellow  light. 
There  was  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  mountain  wood- 
lands of  Germany.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  once  more  in  a 
Suabian  or  an  Austrian  forest.  There  was  no  wall  or  hedge 
by  the  way:  all  was  open.  The  wild  raspberry  stood  in 
abundance,  and  the  wild  strawberries  as  abundantly  clothed 
the  ground  under  the  hazel  bushes.  I  came  to  a  cottage 
and  inqured, — ^it  was  Cratgiehum  Wood,  where  Bums 
met  **  The  lassie  wi' the  lintwhite  locks." 

But  the  pleasure  of  the  walk  ceased  with  the  sixth  mile- 
stone. Here  it  was  necessary  to  quit  Moffat  and  cross  over 
into  Ettrick  dale.  And  here  the  huge  hills  of  Bodsbeck, 
more  villainous  than  the  Brownie  in  his  most  vindictive 
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mood,  mteitiofled.  I  tnmed  off  die  good  xoadwluch  would 
hme  led  mie  to  tibe  Gray-MareVTaily  to  die  inn  of  Inner- 
leidung  (St  JRonan's  Well),  and  St  Mary's  Lake  on  Yansow, 
and  at  Capel-gUl  forsook  Mo&t  water  and  cataSofrt  at  once. 

And  bere,  by  die  by,  a«  all  the  placea  in  these  dales  are 
called  gills,  and  hopes,  and  cleaghs,  as  Capel-giU,  Chapel- 
hope,  Gamel-cleagh,  etc.,  I  may  as  well  explain  diat  a  hope 
18  a  sort  of  slight  rapine  aloft  on  the  hillside,  generally 
descending  it  pretty  perpendicularly ;  a  deugh,  a  more 
deep  and  considerable  one ;  and  a  gfll,  one  down  which  a 
torrent  poors,  continuing  longer  after  rains  dian  in  the 
others.  At  least,  dna  was  the  definition  ^gtven  me,  diough 
the  diffisient  terms  are  not,  it  seems,  always  very  palpably 
diserinniatiTe; 

Turning  off  at  Capel-gill,  I  crossed  die  foot-bridge  at  the 
form  of  Bodsbeck,  where  the  Brownie  used  to  haunt,  and 
began  to  ascend  die  hill,  assuredly  in  no  fovor  widi  die 
Biowme.  These  lulls  are  long  ranges,  inclosing  deep  ybI- 
leys  between  them ;  and  there  are  but  few  entrances  into 
foe  dales,  except  by  croasing  the  backs  of  these  great 
xidgee.  I  found,  the  ascent  of  the  Bodsbeck  excessively 
steep,  ragged,  boggy,  stqny,  and  wet,  and  for  higher  dian  I 
had  anticipated.  Amore  fodguing  mountain  ascent  I  never 
made.  I  was  quite  exhauated,  and  lay  down  two  or  duree 
times,  resolving  to  have  a  good  long  rest  and  sleep  on  the 
grass,  with  my  knapsack  for. a  pillow;  but  die  Brownie 
came  in  the  shape  of  rain,  and  woke  me  up  again.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  two  hours  in  getting  to  die  summit ;  and  then  I 
did  lie  down,  and  slept  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  die 
Brovmie  was  at  me  itgain  with  a  bluster  of  wind  and  rain, 
and  awoke  me. 

Preparing  to  set  forvtrard,  what  was  my  astonishment  to 
see  a  cart  aaid  hone  coining  over  the  mountain  with  a  load 
of  people.  It  waa  a  former  with  his  wifo  and  child;  and 
they  w«ce  about  to  descend  the  rugged,  rocky,  boggy,  steep 
hilUde,  with  scoroeljr.a  tnusk  I     They  descended  from  the 
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eait ;  Um  buoi  M  the  hotie ;  tkto  woman  waQced  twAiud, 
eanying  the  ddld  $  tnd  they  went  bumping  and  banging 
over  the  pfojeeting  craga*  ma  if  the  cart  waa  made  of  aome 
unamaahablo  timber^  die  hone  a  Pegasua,  and  the  people 
without  neeka  to  break.  'Tia  to  be  hoped  that  they  teached 
the  bottom  aomehow.    .    ^      ^  ^ 

I  had  aappoaed  by  my  map  that  from  Moliat  Uy  Bttiick 
kirk  would  be  about  aix  mika.  Imagme»  then»  my  conatep* 
nation  at  the  tidinga  theae  adventuroua  people  ga^e  me» 
that  I  had  atill  eight  milea  to  go  I  That,  inatead  of  aiy,  it 
waa  aixteen  fixmi  Moffat  to  EttrickidrkI  There  was  «  new 
road  made  all  down  thia  aide  of  the  mountain;  irety  har  to 
look  at  in  the  diatance,  but  infiunoua.for  foot  travelmi, 
being  all  looae,  aharp  cubea  of  new  broken  whinatone.  My 
fbet  wese  actually  atrained  with  coming  up  the  mountain ; 
and  were  now  ao  knocked  to  pieoea  and  Uiatered  in  going 
down  it,  that  I  suppoae  I  crawled  on  at  about  two  milea  an 
hour.  In  £ict,  I  waa  aeven  houra  and  a  halC  between  Mofht 
and  Ettrick  kirk,  on  foot.  Down,  down,  down  1  went  for 
eight  weaiy  mHea,  one  long  deaceot,  with  nolUng  on  either 
hand  but  thoae  monotonous  grden  mountains  which  estsnd 
all  oyer  the  aout^  of  Scotland. .  Soft  they  can  look  as  die 
Tery  hills  of  heaven  under  the  e^enfaig  light,  with  their 
white  fiocka  dotting  diem  all  over,  and  the  ahepherds  shout- 
ing,  and  lh^^  dogs  balking  from  aftr.  And  dark,  beauti- 
foUy  dark,  they  can  look  boieath  the  shadow  of  the  stomv 
or  4&e  tfannder-cloud.  Wild,  drearily  wild,  they  can  look 
when  the  winds  ccnne  sweeping  and  roaringlfte  some  lm>- 
ken-loose  ocean,  fieroe  and  atrong  as  ocean  watara,  and  with 
tbin  mighty  volume  fill  the  acowhng  valleya,  and  niah,  vrlth- 
out  the  obstacle  of  house  or  tree,  over  the  smoodi,  r6und 
heights ;  aftd  men  at  ease,  especially  if  in  want  ci  a  stroll, 
and  in  good  company,  magr,  and  no  doubt  do,  find  them  very 
attractive.  But  to  me  they  were  an  endleas  green  monotony 
of  swelling  hei^s ;  and  Ettrick  dale,  vrith  ita  stream  growi- 
ing  continually  laiger  in  its  bottom,  a^  endleaa  vale  o^have 
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greemiMB,  witii  but  bera  and  there  «  aolitary  white  hovae, 
and  a  chiater  of  fiMreea,  with  acansely  acultned  field  even 
of  oats  or  potatoea  for  ^ght  milea.  It  wae  one  eternal 
sheep-walk ;  and,  for  me,  eight  milea  too  muoh  df  it  Yet 
the  truth  is,  that  every  one  of  theae  hillBy  andeviisry  portion 
of  thia  vale,  and  every  house  with  its  hqpe,  or  its  clea||^,  or 
its  plantation,  and  every  part  of  the  river  where  the  torrent 
haa  boiled  and  raged  lor  a  thooaand  yeaiB»  till  it  haa  worn 
the  kon-hke  whinstone  into  the  moat  hideous  chwirtnels  and 
fimtastic  shapea.  has  its  history  ai»d  its  traction.  There  is 
Phaup,  and  Upper  Phaup,  and  Gamelshopei  and  Ettrick- 
house,  and  all  have  their  interest;  but  to  me  tbey  were 
then  only  white  honaea  with  black  plantations,  many  of 
them  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  vyidiout  bridge,  or  any 
visible  means  of  access|  and  virith  huge  flocks  of  sheep  col- 
lected and  collecting  in  their  yards  and  pen^  with  the  moat 
amarang  and  melancholy  clamor*  It  waa  ^  time  when  they 
l^eparp  for  the  gx^at  Iamb  foirsi  and  were  separating  thoae 
they  me^nt  to  sell ;  and  there  waa  oneloud  lamentadon  aB 
through  theae  hilla^  It  is  ^mazing  what  a  sentiment  of 
attachment  and  distress  ctfi  exist.in  mutton  i 

But  no  sentimental  piece  of  mutton  was  ever  mora  in 
distreNw  than  I  was.  I  v^as.quite  famished,  and  knocked 
up ;  and  when  at  length  I  saw  the  fow  gray  houses  at 
iEIttrick  kirk*  I  actpally  gave  a  about  of  exultation.  I 
ahouted,  howeyer,  before  I  was  out  of  the  wood ;  for  Et- 
triek  kirk  was  not.  as  I  had  fancied,  a  Kirk  Bttrick  that 
is»  a  viQage, — ^it  waa  Ettrick  kirk*  and  nothing  more.  I 
knew  that  Hogg^  was  bom  and  buried  here,  and  that  here 
I  iqust  stop  s  but  unluckily  I  saw  no  village,  no  stojpiping- 
place.  To  my  .left  hand  stood  the  kirk,  a  little  elevated  on 
the  aide  of  the  valley,  and  what  was  deaily  the  manse  near 
it,  in  a  garden.  A  little  firdier  on  vras  a  fimnhoiise,  and 
then  a  cottage  qr^  two,  and  diat  vraa  alL  I  saw  a  large, 
queer  aign  over  a  door,  and  flattered  myself  that  that  at 
least  nuift  bq  a  pul^c^house;  but  a  Gipsy  with  hia  ftOQ)(- 
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ingB  off  in  a  little  Btream  tickling  trout,  while  his  basket 
and  his  set  of  tea-trays  stood  on  the  road,  soon  told  me  iny 
fortune.  '^Is  that  an  inni"  '^No,  sir,  the  inn  is  three 
miles  farther  down  ^ 

Three  nnles  farther  down !  It  was  enough  to  have  fin- 
ished all  Job's  miseries !  **  What !  is  it  not  a  public-house 
event"    «* No^  it  is  a  shop." 

And  a  shop  it  was ;  and  when  I  hoped  at  least  to  find  a 
shop  that  sold  b^ad,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  tailor's  shop ! 

Just  as  I  was  driven  to  despair,  I  fancied  that  the  next 
building  looked  like  a  school ;  in  I  went,  and  a  school  it 
was.  '  I  had  hopes  of  a  Scotch  schoolmaster.  Hie  is  gener- 
ally a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  The  master  was  just  hear- 
ing his  last  class  of  boys :  I  advanc^  to  him,  and  told  him 
that  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  test,  far  that  I  was  outrage- 
ously tired  and  hungry,  and  was  told  that  it  was  three 
miles  to  the  next  inn.  He  said  it  was  true,  but  that  it 
was  not  three  hundred  yards  to  his  house,  and  he  would 
have  much  pleasure  in  my  accompanying  him  to  tea 
Never,  of  all  the  invitations  to  tea  which  I  have  received  in 
the  course  of  this  tea-drinking  life,  did  I  ever  receive  so 
welcome  a  one  as  that !  I  flung  off  my  knapsack,  laid  up 
my  legs  quite  at  my  e^0e  on  a  bench,  and  heard  out  the 
class  with  great  satisfaction.  Anon,  the  urchins  were  dis- 
missed, and  Mr.  Tait,  the  master,  a  tall  and  somewhat 
thin  young  man,  with  a  very  intelligent  and  thoughtfUl 
face,  declared  himself  iipady  to  accompany  me.  I  told  him 
I  wanted  to  visit  the  birthplace  and  grave  of  Hogg,  and 
priasented  my  card.  ''Ha!"  exclaimed  he,  on  reading 
the  name,  "  why,  we  are  not  strangers,  I  find — ^we  are  old 
friends.  A  hearty  welcome,  Mr.  Howitt,  to 'Ettrickt" 
Mr.  Tait  was  an  old  friend  of  Hogg's,  too — ^the  very  man 
of  all  others  that  I  should  have  sought  out  for  my  purpose. 
We  were  soon  at  a  veiy  handsome  new  cottage,  with  a 
capital  garden,  the  upper  end  foil  of  flowers,  and  the  lower 
of  most  flourishing  kitchen-garden  produce.     Tired  as  I 
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wao,  I  could  not  a^oid  staying  to'sdnuie  tins  gasdon,  ifi^idi 
was  the  master's  own  woik;  and  was/then  introduced  to 
bis  mother  and  sister.  The  old  lady  was  in  a  consternation 
that,  by  one  of  those  accidents  that  sometimes  in  mount* 
ainons  districts  afflict  a  whole  country,  ^the  baker  had  up- 
set his  cart,  broken  his  leg,  and  by  his  absence  deprived 
an  the  Tales  €com  Moffat  to  the  very  top  of  Ettxick,  namely, 
Upper  Phaup,  of  wheaten  bread.  It  was  a  circumstance 
that  did  not  in  the  least  troublelne,  except  on  account  of 
the  lady's  housewifery  anxiety.  .  An  old  friend  of  mine 
once  said  that  he  never  knew  the  want  of  bread  but  once 
in  his  life,  and  then  he  made  a  good  shift  with  pie-crust, 
and  I  made  an  actual  feast  on  bariey  cake  and  tea. 

The  schoc^master  and  I  were  now  soon  abroad,  and  on 
our  way  up  the  TaUey  to  Hogg's  birthplace.  Ettrick- 
house,  where  Hogg  saw  the  light,  according  to  the  people, 
though  according  to  his  tombstone  it  was  Ettrick-haU,  on 
die  opposite  ode  of  the  Talley,  is  now  a  new-built  ferm- 
house,  standing  within  a  square  embankment,  which  is 
wen  grown  with  a  row  of  fine  trees.  This  maiks  the  site 
of  an  old  Iftyuse,  and  no  doubt  was  the  site  of  Ettrick  old 
house;  But  the  house  hi  which  Hogg  was  bom,  or,  if 
not  bom,  where  he  lived  as  a  child,  was  only  a  sort  of 
hind's  house,  belonging  to  the  old  house.  That,  too,  is 
now  puBed  clean  down.  Hogg,  dtiring  his  lifetime  never 
liked  to  hear  its  demolition  proposed.  Here  he  had  lived  as 
a  ch3d,  and  here  he  lived  when  grown  up,  and.-rented  the 
firm,  before  gomg  to  Altrive.  He  used  always  to  inquire 
of  people  from  Ettrick,  if  the  howe  reaUy  were  yet  destroyed. 
I  believe  it  stood  till  after  his  death,  but  it  is  now  quite  gone. 
The  bricklayerel  There  is  no  such  thing  here;  aU  is  built 
of  the  iron-like,  bard  whinstone  of  the  hills ;— 4he  builders, 
then,  with  a  sentiment  which  does  honor-to  them,  were  re- 
luctant to  puU  down  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  shep- 
herd-poet ;  and,  when  obliged  to  do  so,  to  mark  and  com** 
memorate  the  «xact  spot,  when  they  built  the  waU  along 
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the  6oat  of  tihe  gnnmd  yMab  diey  clemd  by&e  lugKwaj^ 
hwh  a  large  blue  sort  of  stone  apiiglit  in  it.  The  stone  is 
very  conspicaoaSy  by  its  singular  hue  and  posijion«  and  on 
it  they  have  subseribed  the  poet's  initials,  J.  H.  Ettrick- 
hall,  as  aiready  said,  lying  on  fbm  opposite  side  of  the 
▼alley,  was  in  Hogg's  fitther's  hands.  Afterwaxd,  in  Mr. 
Brydon's,  of  Crosslee,  with  whom  Hogg  was  shepheid. 
This  Mr.  Brydon,  who,  Hogg  says,  was  fSbm  best  fiiend  their 
familyhadintheworldt  died  worth  4015,000;  and,indeed« 
these  sheep-ftrmeiB  generaUy.do  welL  There-was  a  Mr. 
Grieve  here,  who  used  to  live  up  die  valley,  at  a  house 
where  I  saw  a  vast  flock  of  sheep  collecied,'who  was  also 
a  most  eatceUenl  fiiend  of  Hogg's.  Hogg  had  Hved  as 
a  herd-boy  at  most  of  the  houses  in  this  valley,  and  from 
that  association  he  laid  the  scene  of  most  of  his  poena  and 
taleshere.  -  ^  * 

^<^S^^  birthplace  and  his  grave  are  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  asunder.  The  kirk*yatd  of  Ettiick  ia  old,  but 
the  kirk  is  recent;  1824  ia  inscribed  over  the  door.  L^ 
most  of  the  country  churches-  of  Scodand,  it  ia  a  plain 
&bric,  plainly  fitted  up  vri^dn  widi  aeatSt  and  a  plain 
pulpit.  Such  a  thing  aa  ''a  kist  foil  of  o'  whitles"  the 
Scotch  can  not  endure.  It  ia  a  curious  fict,  that  neither  in 
Scotland  nor  Ireland  do  you  find  those  richly  finished  old 
pariah  churdiea  that  you  do  in  Eng^bmd.  Thia  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  ancient  slate  of  these  countries.  Oatholitf 
though  they  all  were,  neither  Scotland  nor  Ireland  could 
at  any  age  pretend  to  any  thing  Hke  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land. Henoe,  in  thoae  countries,  the  fine  abbeys  and 
cathedrals  are  rare,  the  parish  churches  are  very  plain ; 
while,  in  England^  spite  of  all  the  ravages  of  Puritanism, 
the  country  abounds  vrith  the  noblest  i^pecimens  of  cathe- 
dral and  convent  architecture,  and  the  very  parish  dmrduea 
in  obscure  villages  are  often  perfect  gems  of  andntectora 
iind  carving,  even  of  the  old  Saxon  period. 

Ettrick  kark  lifia  ita  head  in  thia  ^et  vale  vrith  a  fiiend- 
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wfainstoxie ;  Jias  a  aqoaxe  battiemented  tower  y  and,  what 
looks  singular,  has,  instead  of  Gothic  ones,  square  door- 
ways, and  square,  very  taU  sash  windows.  Hogg's  grave 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  kirk*yard.  At  its  head  stands  a 
rather  handsome  headstone,  with  a  harp  sculptured  on  a 
border  at  the  top,  and  this  inscription  beneath  it :— ^^  James 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd^  who  was  bom  at  Ettrick 
HaD,  1770,  and  died  at  Altrive  Lake,  the  21st  day  of  No* 
▼ember^  l^JaS."  . 

After  a  wide  space,  left  for  other  inscriptions,  as  of  the 
widow  and  children,  this  is  added  t^**  This  stone  is  erect* 
ed,  as  a  tribute  of  afiection,  by  his  widbw,  Margaret 
Hogjf." 

As  Hogg  used  to  boast  that  he  was  bom  on  the  same 
day  as  Bums,  and  as  this  assertion  was  negadved  by  the 
parish  register,  we  can  not  but  admire  the  thoughtful  deli- 
cacy which  induced  the  widow  to  omit  the  day  of  his 
biidi  altogether,  thou^  cieirefully  insetting  the  day  of  Hs 
death. 

On  the  rig^t  hand  of  the  poet's  headstone  stands  an- 
other, erected  by  the  shejpherd  himself,  as  fellows :  "  Here 
lieth  William  Laidlaw,  the  ftur  ftmed  Will  o'  Phaup^  who, 
lor  feats  of  frolic,  agiHty,  and  strength,  had  no  equ«tl  in 
that  day.  He  was  bom  at  Ettrick,  a.i>.  1691,  and  died  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Also  Margaret,  his  eld** 
est  daughter,  spouse  to  Robert  Hogg,  and  mother  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepheid^  bom  at  Over  Phaup  in  1730,  and  died 
in  the  eighty-^irdi  year  of  her  age.  Also  Robert  Hogg, 
her  husband,  late  tenant  of  Ettrick-hall,  born  at  Bow- 
hill,  in  1729,  and  died  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age.'* 

There  are  several  curious  particulars  connected  with 
these  stones.  Those  which  I  have  pointed  out — ^Hogg's 
birthday  being  omitted;  Ettrick-hall  being  given  as  his 
birdbplace,  yet  the  people  asserting  it  to  be  Ettrick-house ; 
and  the  nuch  shorter  lift  of  die  poet  than  those  of  his 
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parents  and  anceeton.  His  father  died  at  tl^  age  of 
ninety-chxee,  bia  mother  at  eighty-three,  hia  grand&dier  at 
eighty-ibur;  be  died  at  sixty-three.  The  poet  had  lived 
fiister  than  his  kindred.  What  he  lost  in  duration  of  fife 
he  had  more  than  made  up  in  intensity.  They  held  the 
quiet  tenor  of  their  way  in  their  native  vale ;  he  had  spread 
hb  life  over  the  vehole.  spaoe  occupied  by  the  Engtiah 
language,  and  over  generations  to  come.  In  bis  own 
pleasoies,  which  were  of  a  fiir  higher  character  than 
theirs,  be  had  made  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  par- 
taken. Many  of  Hogg's  family  and  friends  were  not 
pleased  at  the  memorial  be  thus  gives  (o  Will  o'  Fhanp; 
but  it  is  very  cbaracteristic  of  the  Shepherd,  who  gloried 
as  much  himself  in  the  sports,  feats,  and  exploits  of  the 
bordera,  as  in  poetry. 

Hogg,  in  his  younger  years,  displayed  much  agility  and 
strength  in  the  border  games,  and  in  bis  matured  years  was 
often  one  of  the  umpires  at  tbem.  In  Lockhait's  Life  cf 
Scott  are  related  two  especial  occasions  in  which  James 
Hogg  figured  in  such  games.  One  waa  pf  a  famous  foot- 
ball match,  played  on  -the  classic  m^ad  of  Carterbaugh, 
betvreen  the  men  of  Selkirk  and  of  Yarrow,  wben  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  numbers  of  other  npblea  and 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  ladies  of  rank,  were  present.  Wben 
the  different  parties  came  to  the  ground  with  pipes  playing, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  raised  his  ancient  banner,  called 
the  banner  of  Bellenden,  which,  being  given  by  Lady  Ann 
Scott  to  young  Walter  Scott,  he  rode  round  the  field  dis- 
playing it ;  and  wben  Sa  Walter  led  on  the  men  of  Sel- 
kirk, and  the  Earl  of  Home,  with  James  Hogg  as  bis 
aid-de-camp,  led  on  the  men  of  Yarrow*  The  other  occa- 
sion was  at  the  umual  festival  of  St.  Ronald's  Well,  wben 
James  Hogg  used  to  preside  as  captain  of  the  band  of 
border  bowmen,  in  Lincoln  Grieen,  with  bioad  blue  bon- 
nets; and  wben,  already  verging  on  three  score,  be  used 
often  to  join  at  the  exploits  of  racing,  vTresding,  or  ham* 
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mer-tliiowi&g,  and  would  carry  off  thie  priaEas,  to  mureiBal 
astonuhmeiit ;  afterward  prending,  too,  at  the  banquet  in 
the  erening,  with  great  ^lat,  supported  bj  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Profeaaor  Wilson,  JJtr.  Adam  Ferguson,  and  Peter 
Hobertson. 

Another  curious  thing  is,  that  he  states  himself,  in  his 
Life,  to  be  one  of  four  sons,  and,  on  die  headstone,  that  his 
fitther  and  ikree  sons  lie  there.  Now  lie,  himself,  was  Hy- 
ing, of  course,  when  he  set  up  the  stone,  and  his  brother 
William  still  surviyes.  There  could,  then,  be  but  two,  if 
he  were  one  ci/tmr, 

Hogg  died  at  Aferive,  bat  was  buried  here,  as  being  hb 
nalxre  parish ;  and,  indeed,  I  question  whether  there  be  a 
nearer  place  where  he  could  be  buried,  though  Altrive  is 
six  milee  ofi^  and  over  die  hills  from  one  valley  to  another. 
His  funeral  must  have  been  a  striking  diing  in  this  solitary 
region— striking,  not  from  the  sensation,  it  created,  or  the 
attendance  of  distinguished  men,  but  from  the  absence  of- 
an  this.  The  shepherd-poet  went  to  his  grave  with  little 
pomp  or  ceremony.  Of  all  the  great  and  the  celebrated 
with  whom  he  had  associated  in  life,  not  an  indiridtial  had 
troubled  himself  to  go  dius  hr  to  witness  his  obsequies, 
except  that  true^heaned  man,  Professor  Wilson.  An  ey^ 
witness  says :  "  No  particular  solemnity  seembd  to  attend 
the  scene.  The  day  was  dull  and  dismal,  windy  and 
cloudy,  and  every  thing  looked  bleak,  the  ground  being 
covered  with  a  sprinkling  of  snow.  Almost  the  whole  of 
tibe  attendants  were  relatives  and  near  neighbors,  and  most 
of  them,  with  stolid  irreverence.  Were  chatting  about  the 
afiairs  of  the  day.  Ptofessof'  Wilson  remained  for  some 
time  near  the  newly-covered  grave,  after  all  the  rest  had 
departed." 

I  walked  over  this  road  to  Altrive,  the  day  after  my 
arrival  in  Ettrick.  But  before  qui^g  Ettrick,  I  must 
remaric,  that  every  part  of  it  presents  objects  made  familiar 
by  the  Shepherd.    At  the  lower  end  are  Lord  Napier's 
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caitle,  Tliirlscaike,  a  qpiamt  caileDitod  hooBO,  ynllii  nmid 
towen,  and  standiiig  an  pleasant  woodlaodB ;  and  tbe  r&- 
mains  of  tlie  oU  tower  of  Taaliielaw*  and  ita  hanging-nee, 
die  robber  chief  of  whidi  atzong-hold  Janet  VI.  eittptiaed* 
and  hanged  on  his  own  tree  where  he  had  hanged  his  yic- 
tims*  treating  him  with  as  little  ceremony  aa  he  did  Johnny 
Armstrong,  and  otfaen  of  the  like  piofesrian.  AH  these  the 
hearty  and  iolelKgent  schoohnaster  pointed  out  to  me,  walk- 
ing on  to  the  tfaiee-mile  distant  inn,  and  seeing  me  weQ 
housed  there. 

What  is  called  Altrive  Lake,  the  ftnn  on  the  Yazvow, 
given  for  life  lyjr.  the  Duke  of  Buecleugh  tp  Hogg,  and 
where  he  principally  lived  after  leaving  Bttrick,  and  whera 
he  died^  stands  in  a  coonderable  opening  between  the  hills, 
at  the  confluence  of  several  valleys,  where  the  Douglas  bum 
fiJk  into  the  Yaitow.  Thus,  from  some  .of  the  windowa, 
you  look  up  and  down  the  vale  of  Yanx>w>  but  where  ^be 
vale  has  no  very  striking  features.  The  hills  i|;re  lower  than 
on  Bttriekf  vai  at  a  greater  distance,  but  of  the  same  char- 
aeterr  green  ai)d  round.  Shepherds  are  ooQecting  their 
flocks ;  the  water  goes  leaping  along  atony  ehannela ;  you 
see,  here  and  there,  a  small  white  farmhouse  with  its  dump 
of  tr6es,andacirdular  Jnclgsure  of  stone  wall  for  the  Aeefp^ 
fl^  A  sdHary  orow  or  gull  flies  past;  thcire  are  bladi 
stacks  of  peat  on  the  bogs,  and  .on  ^  h31*tops — £>r  there 
are  bogs  there,  too,  and  you  perceive  your  approach  to  a 
house  by  the  smell  of  peat.  Thiajs  the  charttcier  of  the 
whole  district, 

Altrive  Lake  is,  in  tnith,  no  lake  at  aD.  One  had  always 
a  pleasant  notion  of  H^^gg's  hpuse  6(asiding  on  the  borders 
of  a  cheerfiil  little  lake,  I  looked  na(urs]ly  for  this  Iske  in 
the  wide  opening  between  the  streams  and  hiBs,  but  could 
see  none.  I  inquired  of  the  farmer  who  has  succeeded 
Hogg,  for  this  lake,  and  he  B$id  fhere  never  was  one. 
Hogg,  he  said,  had  g^ven  it^that  dignified  name,  because  a 
Uttie  stceamir  that  runs  doa^  past  the  house,  not  Douglas 
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ham,  hat  aae  tM  ism,  is  called  the  Tim  Lake.  The 
pzasent  &nner»  v^'lio  is  an  old»  weatber-beaten  Scotchman, 
ei§^ity-Cwo  yean  of  age,  but  hazdy,  and  pxetty  active,  and 
weU  off  in  the  wdrld,  expressed  hinaelf  as  quite  annoyed 
with  the  name,  and  said  it  waa  not  Altrive.Lake  p  he  woi:dd 
not  have  it  so  called.  It  should  be  Aldenhope,  for  it  was 
now'jmned  to  his  fium,  which  was  the  Aldan  &nn;.  I 
believe  the  Altrive  &nn  is*  but  about  a  hundred  acres, 
including  she^walk  on  the  hills,  and  lets  for  <36i5  a-year; 
but  old  Jdr.  Scott,  the  present  teni^,  has  a  larger  and 
better  fiucm  adjoining;  and  in  his  old  h6use,  which  is  just 
above  this,  across  the  highway  from  Ettrick,  but  almost 
hidden  in  a.hoQow,  he  keeps  Ins  hinds.  .Hogg's  house  is 
apparently  two  white  cottages,  for  the  roof,  in  the  middle, 
dips  down  like  it,.]t>ut  it  is  really  but  one.  It  stands  on  a 
moox|d,  in  a  very  good  and  pleaaant  flower-garden.  The 
gasden  is  indoaed  with  palisades^  aqd  the  steep  bank  down 
fiom  the  house,  descending  to  the  level  of  the  garden,  is 
gay  with  flowers.  It  has  another  flower-garden  behind,  for 
the  tenant  has .  his  kitchen-garden  at  his  other-house ;  and 
arpund  lie  green  meadows,  and  at  a  distance,  slope  away 
the  green  pastoral  hilk^  As  yon  look  out  at  the  front,  door, 
the  YaiTow  runs  down  the  valley  at  the  distance  of,  per- 
haps, a  quarter  of  a  mUe  on.  the  left  hand,  with  a  ste^ 
scaur,  or  precipitous  earthy  bank,  on,  its  farther  side^in  full 
view,  ever  the  top  of  which  runs  the  highway  from  £din« 
burgh  to  Galashiete.  Dow9  the  valley,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  lies,  in  full  view  also,  the  farm  of  Mount 
Benger,  which  Hogg  tookjof  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  aftev 
he  came  to  Alt^ve.  It  is  muc)&  more  inclosed  and  culti- 
va^  in  tillage  than  A^tzive..  The  house  where  Hogg 
lived,  however,  4s  now  pulled  down,  all  exc^t  one  ruinous 
white  wall,  and  a.vexy  capital  farmhouse  is  built  near  it; 
with  a  quadraiiglo  of  trees,  which  must  have  been  originally 
planted  to  shelter  a  house  long  ago  gone. 
An  old  fanner  and  Us  wi&  in  Uie  neighborhood,  who 
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seemed  die  test  people  in  the  worid  tx>  admire  poete  or 
poetiy,  though  Tery  worthy  people  in  their  way,  blamed 
Hogg  extremely  for  taking  Moont  Benger.  He  was  more 
fitted  for  books  than  for  farming,  teid  they.  **  Perhaps,"  I 
observed,'  **  he  did  not  find  diat  little  farm  of  Altrive  enough 
to  maintain  him/'  "Why  should  be  notf  ssked  diey. 
*'  He  had  nothing  to  do  there  but  look  after  his  little  flodc 
•— 4hat  was  all  he  had  to  care  finv- ^and  tiiat  was  the  proper 
business  of  a  man  that  called  himself  the  Ettrick  Sliepherd 
—as  though  there  was  never  a  shepherd  in  Ettrick  beside 
himself.  And  if  he  wanted  more  income,  had  not  he  his 
pen,  and  was  not  he  very  popular  with  the  periodicals  t 
But  be  was  always  wanting  to  take  great  fiums,  without 
any  money  to  stock  them.  He  was  hand  and  glove  with 
great  men  in  Edinburgh,  Professor  Wilson,  and  Scott,  and 
the  like ;  he  veas  aye  going  to  Abbotsfind  and  Lord  Na- 
pier's ;  and  so  he  thought  himself  a  very  great  man  too, 
and  Mrs^  Hogg  though  herself  a  great  woman,  and  looked 
down  on  her  neighbors.  These  poets  think  nothing^s  good 
enough  for  them.  Hogg  paid  the  duke  no  rent,  but  he 
caught  his  fish,  and  killed  his  game ;  he  was  a  desperate 
fellow  for  fishing  and  shooting.  If  people  did  not  do  just 
what  he  wanted,  he  soon  let  them  know  his  znind,  and  that 
without  much  ceremony.  He  wrote  a  very  abusive  letter 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  because  he  would  not  give  him  a  poem 
to  print  when  he  asked  him,  and  would  not  speak  to  him 
for  months ;  and  when  he  took  Mount  Benger  he  wrote  to 
his  generous  fiiend,  Mr.  Grieve,  of  Ettrick,  and  dedred  him 
to  send  him  <£350  to  stock  the  farm,  which  Mr.  Ghieve 
refbsed,  because  he  knew  that  the  scheme  was  a  ruinous 
one;  on  which  he  wrote  him  a  Tery  abusive  letter,  and 
would  not  speak  to  him  Ibr  years.  The  upshot  wM»  that 
he  failed,  and  paid  eighteenpence  in  the  pound ;  and  yet 
the  duke,  though  he  got  no  rent,  allows  the  widow  the  ren- 
tal of  Altrive." 
It  is  curious  to  hear  the  estimation  that  a  man  is  hM  m 
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by  bis  neighbors.  It  is  geperaHy  the  case,  that  a  man  who. 
nises  himself  above  those  with  whom  he  set  out  on  equal 
or  inferior  terms  in  Sfe,  is  regiunled  with  a  very  jeaious 
feeling,  I  feund  Grace  Darling  denied  all  merit  by  those 
of  her  own  class  in  her  own  neigfaboriiood.  Hogg;  ly^o  ia 
admired  by  the  more  intellectual  of  his  countrymen,  is  ^till, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  now  matter-of-fact  sheep  feimers  of  Et- 
trick  and  Yarrow,  regarded  only  as  an  aspiring, man,' and 
bad  fanner.'  They  can  not  oompiehend  why  he  should  be 
so  much  more  regarded  thantheniselyes,  who  are  gteat  at 
market,  great  on  the  hills,  and  pay  every  man,  and-  lay  up 
bard  cash.  ^  Yet  diese  men  who  -pay  eighteen  pence  in  the 
pound,  have  farms  for  nothing,  and  their  families  after 
them,  and  assodato  with  lords  and  dukes.  That  is  very 
odd,^certainly. 

For  Worldly  )>rudence,  I  am  afraid,  we  can  not  boast  of 
Hogg ;  and  he  confesses  that  he  did  rate  Sir  Walter  soundly 
fer  not  giving  him' a  poem  for  his  Poetic  Mirror,  and  that 
he  would  not  speak  to  him,  till  Scott  heaped  coak  of  fire 
on  his  head  by  sending  the  doctor  to  him  when  he  was  iU, 
and  by  Hogg  finding  out  that  Scott  had  come  or  sent  daily 
to  inquire  how  he  was  going  on,  and  had  told  his  friends 
not  to  let  Hogg  want  for  any  thing.  Hogg  was  a  creature 
of  the  quickest  impuke^  he  resented  warmly,  and  he  waii 
as  soon  melted  again  by  kindness. .  He  had  the  spirit  of  a 
child,  sensitive,  quick  to  resent,  but  forgiving  and  generous. 
His  imprudence  in  taking  Mount  Benger  is  much  lessened, 
too,,  when  we  learn  that  he  expected  o£  1,000  firom  his  wife's 
father,  ^o,  however,  |xt>ved  a  bankrupt,  and  Hogg  had 
already,  through,  the  intervention  of  Spott,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  ferm,  and  incurred  the  debt  for  the  stocking  of 
it  before  he  became  aware  of  the  disaslrous  fact.  In  truth, 
he  was  probably  too  good  a  poet  to  be  a  good  fanner ;  nor 
need  we  wonder  at  the  opinion  yet  held  of  him  by  some  of, 
his  neighbors,  when  we  find  him  relating,  in  his  Life,  that 
when  leaving  Edinburgh  once  because  his  literary  projects 
Vol.  n.— D 
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had  failed,  he  found  hia  character  for  a  ahepherd  aa  low  m 
Ettrick  as  it  was  for  poetry,  in  the  capital,  and  that  no  one 
would  give  him  any  thing  to  do.  Such  are  the  aingqlar 
fortunes  of  men  of  geniua ! 

It  10  said  in  bia  own  neighhorhood,  that  hia^laat  ^^t  to 
London  hastened  his  death.  That  the  entertainments  given 
him  there,  and  the  excitement  he  went  through,  had  quite 
exhausted  him.  That  he  never  afterward  seemed  himself 
again.  That  he  was  listless  and  feeble,  and  tried  to  rally, 
but  never  did.  Probably  his  breach  with  31ackwood  might 
prey  upon  his  spirits;  for,  on  Bladewood  declining  to  give 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  he  had  entered  into  ar- 
rangements with  Cochrane  and  Johnstone  of  London,  who 
commenced  his  edition,  but  failed  «on  the  issue  of  the  fiost 
volume.  By  the  act  of  quitting  Blackwood;  all  the  old 
associations  of  his  hfe,  its  happiestand  most  glorious,  seemed 
broken  up.  After  that,  his  name  vanished  from  the  maga- 
zine, and  was  no  more  seen  there,  and  the  new  staff  on 
which  he  leaned  proved  a  broken  reed.  Truly  many  are 
the  verifications  of  the  melancholy  words  of  Wordsworth^ 
'*  We  poetB  in  onr  yoath  oommenoe  in  gladnen ; 
Bat  thereof -comdB  in  the  end,  de^ndency  and  madneM.** 

I  have  received  the  following  account  of  his  last  days 
from  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  ftiends : 

•   .         •  '**  lanerleithen,  2l8t  Feb.,  1846. 

"Mr.  Hogg,  although  apparently  in  good  health,  had 
been  ailing  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  with  water 
in  the^chest.  When  this  was  announced  to  him  by  his 
friend.  Dr.  W.  Gray,  from  India,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Hogg, 
he  seemed  to  laugh  at  the  idea,  and  pronounced  it  impos- 
sible, as  one  drop  of  water  he  never  drank.  Notwith- 
standing, he  very  shortly  after  had  a  consultation  ^th  some 
of  the  Edinburgh  medical  folks,  who  corroborated  Dr.  Gray's 
opinion.  Mr.  Hogg,  on  his  return  fcom  town,  called  upon 
me  in  passing,  and  seemed  somewhat  depressed  in  spirits 
about  his  health.     The  Shepherd  died  of  what  the  country 
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folks  call  black  jaundice,  on  the  2l8t  Ndvepiber,  1835,  and 
was  buried  on  thp  27th,  in  the  church-yard  of  Ettxick,  within 
a/ew  hundred  yards  of  Ettrick-ho'use,  the  place  where  he 
was  bom.  •  It  was  a  yety  imposing  scene,  to  see  Professor 
Wilson  stan<Ung  at  the  grave  of  the  Shepherd,  after  every 
one  e]ae  had  left  it,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  long 
hair  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  tears  literally  running  in 
streams  down  his  cheek.  A  monument  has  ^beein  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Hc>gg  bj  his  poor  wife.  At  this  the  good 
people  of  the  forest  ^oijild  feel  ashamed.  Mr.  Hogg  Vas 
confined  to  the  house  for  some  weeks,  and,  if  I  recollect 
right,  was  insensil^le  some  days  previous  to  his  death.  He 
has  left  one  son  and  four  daughters ;  the  son,  as  is  more 
than  probable  you.  are  aware,  went  out  to  a  banking  estab- 
lishment, in  Bombay,  some  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Hogg  left 
a  considerable  library,  which  is  sdU  in  the  possession  of 
Mis.  Hogg  and  family.  With  regard  to^the  state  of  his 
mind  at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  am  unable  to  speak.  I  may 
mention,  a  week  or  two  previous  to  his  last  illness,  he  spent 
a  few  days  with  me  in  angling  in  the  Tweed ;  the  last  day 
he«£ned  with  me,  the  moment  the  tumblers  were  produced, 
he  begged  4ukt  I  would  not  insist  upon  him  taking  more 
than  one  tumbler,  as  he  felt  much  inclined  to  have  a  tum- 
bler-or  two  with  his  friend  Cameron,  oi-  the  inn,  who  had 
always  been  so  kind  to  him,  not  unft-equently  having  sent 
him  home  in  a  chaise,  fre6  of  any  charge  whatever.  The 
moment  the  tumbler  was  discussed,  we  moved  off  to  Came- 
ron's ;  and  by  way  of  putting  off  the  time  until  the  innkeeper 
returned  from  Peebles,. where  he. had  gone  to  settle  some 
little  business  matter,  we  had  a  game  at  bagatelle ;  but  no 
sooner  had  we  commenced  the  game,  than  poor  Hogg  was 
seized  vnth  a  most  violent  trembling.  A  glass  of  brandy 
was  instantly  got,  and  swallowed ;  still  the  trembling  con 
Unued,  until  a  second  was  got,  which  produced  the  desired 
eSecL  At  this  moment,  the  Yarrow^  carrier  was  passing 
the  inn  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  when  Mr.  Hogg  called 
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him  in,  and  desired  bim  to  sit  down  until  be  would  draw  an 
order  on  the  Commercial  Bank  for  ^£20,  as  fbere  was  not  a 
single  penny  in  the  house  at  home.  After  various  attempts, 
he  found  it  impossible  even  to  sign  his  name;  and  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  te'H  the  carrier,  that  he  must,  of  neces- 
sity^ defer  drawing  the  order  until  next  week.  The  carrier, 
however,  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  handed  the  Shep- 
herd a  five-pound  note,  which  he  said  he  could  conveniently 
want  until  the  folio wmg  week,  when  the- order  would  be 
cashed.  A  little  befbre  lihe  gloaming,  Mr.  Hogg's  caravan 
cart  landed  for  him,  which  be  instantly  took  possession  of; 
but,  before  moving  dS,  he  shook  bands  vnth  me,  not  at  all 
in  bis  usual  way,  and  at  the  sam^  time  stated  to  me,  that  a 
strong  presentiment  had  come  over  his  mind,  that  we  would 
never  meet  again.  It  waa  too  true.  I  never  again  saw  my 
old  friend,  the  Shepherd,  with  whom  I  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  since  the  year  1802. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"P.  BOTD." 

I  went  over  his  bouse  at  Altrive  vnthmuch  interest.  His 
little  study  is  in  the  center  of  Ae  front  of  the  house,  and 
vidthin  that  is  the  equally  small  bedroom  where  be  died. 
The  house  has  been  much  improved,  as  well  as  the  garden 
about  it,  since  his  time,  for  all  agree  that  Hogg  was  very 
slovenly  about  bis  place.  However,  as  Lbckhart  has  justly 
observed,  there  will  never  be  such  another  shepherd. 

He  has  a  brother  still  living,  William  Hogg,  who  has 
always  been  considered  a  very  clever  man.  He  lives  some- 
where ID  Peebleshire,  as  a  shepbenL  His  widow  and 
family  live  in  Edinburgh. 


In  many  of  my  visits  to  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the 
poets,  I  have  fallen  in  with  persons  and  things  which  I  re- 
gret that  I  conld  not  legitimately  introduce,  and  which  yet 
are  so  fuH  of  life,  that  they  de8er\'e  to  be  preserved.     Ex- 
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acdy  such  a  person  did  I  meet  with  8^  Altrive  Lake,  at  Mr. 
Scott'ft,  the  suecefisor  of  Hogg.  ^It  was  a  joDy  wool-buyer. 
He  was  a  stout^  fine,  jovial-looking  man,  one  of  that  class 
who  seem  to  go  through  the  world,  seeing  only  the  genial 
side  of  it,  and  drawing  aQ  the  good  out  of  it,  as  naturally  as 
the  sun  draws  out  of  the  earth  flowers  and  fruiu  The 
hearty  fellow  was  sitting  at  luncheon  with  Mr.  Scott  as  I 
went  in,  and  I  was  requested  to  join  them.  His  large, 
well  fed  person,  and  large,  handsome  face,  seemed  actually 
to  glow  and  radiate  with  the  fullness  of  this  world's  joyous- 
nesi-and  prosperity;^  His  head^of  rich,  bushy,  black  hpir, 
and  his  smooth,  bladiL  suit,  both  cut  in  town  fashion,  marked 
him  as  belonging  to  a  more*  thronged  and  bustling  region 
than  these  tawny,  treeless,  solitary  hills.  The  moment  I 
mentioned  Hogg,  and  my  olject  in  visiting  Altrive  and  £t^ 
trick,  the  stranger's  countenance  lit  up  with  a  thorough, 
high-flowing  tide  of  rosy  anitnation.  "  Eh,  but  ye  should 
ha'  had  me  in  Ettrick  vn'  ye !  I  know, every  inch  of  all 
these  biHs,  and  the  country  round.  Haven't  I  bought  the 
wool  all  oyer  this  country  these  twenty  years  1  Hogg  I 
why,  sir,  I've  boug^t.lns  wool  many  a  time,  and  had  miany 
a  merry* '  clash'  and  glass  of  toddy  vri'  him  at  this  verra 
table."  Nothing  would  do,  but  I  must  accept  half  his  gig 
thence  %o  Galashiels  that  evening,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
It  was  a  very  fiiendly  offer,  for  it  saved  me  much  time. 
Our  drive  was  a  charming  one,  and  my  stout  friend  know- 
ing all  the  country^  and  apparently,  evezy  body  in  it,  he 
pointed  out  every  thing,  and  had  a  nod,  a  smile,  a  passing 
word,  fl>r  every  one  that  we  met,  or  passed  in  their  cottages 
by  the  road-side.  He  pointed  out  the  piece  of  a  wall,  the 
only  remains  of  Hogg's  old  hoiise,  at  Mount  Benger,  adding^ 
^-"  Ay,  I  bought  his  wool !"  We  descended  the  vale  of 
Yarrow,  passing  through  the  beautiful  woods  of  ffafiging' 
shaw;  *'Yell  remember,"  said  he,  "what  was  said  by 
some  English  noblemen  in  the  rising  in  '45,  when  they 
heard  that  the  lairds  of  Hangmgahaw  and  GaUawahieh 
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were  amobg  the  Scotch  conspirators.  ^  These  are  ominous 
names,  said  they,  we'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  ^em ;  and 
withdrew,  and  thereby  saved  their  own  necks.''  So  we 
went  on,  every  few  hundred  yards  bringri^g  new  histories 
of  my  jolly  friend's  wool-buying,  and  of  matters  which 
seemed  nearly  as  important  in  his  eyes.  There  was  New- 
ark tower,  a  beautifiil  object,  standing  on  a  lofty  green 
mound  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yarrow,  the  banks  of  m^ch 
are  most  beautifully  woodedw  The  tower,  indeed,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Bowhill,  a  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh's,  within  sight ;  ajnd  you  see  neat  walks 
running  all  along  the  i;iver  side  for  nules  aimid  the  hanging 
woods,  and  looking  most  tempting.  Opposite  to  Newaric^ 
my  jfriend  pointed  out  a  farmhouse.  "  Do  you  know  what 
that  is?"  "A  farmhouse,"  I  replied.  "Ay,  but  what 
farmhouse,  that's  the  thing  t  Why,  sir,  that's  the  house 
where  Mungo  Park  lived,  and  where  his  brother  now  lives." 
He  then  related  the  fact  recorded  in  Scott's  Life,  of  Sir 
Walter  finding  Mungo  Pazk  standing  one  day  in  an  ab- 
stracted mood,  flinging  stones  into  the  Ya^rrow ;  and  asking 
him  why  he  did  that,  he  told  Scott  that  he  was  sounding  the 
depth  of  the.  river,  it  being  a  plan  he  bad  discovered  and 
used  on  his  Afrioan  tour ;  the  length  of  time  the  bubbles 
took  coming  to  the  top  indicating  the  comparative  depth, 
and  showing  whether  he  might  venture  to  ford  the  stream 
or  not.  Soon  after,  Paiic  again  set  out- for  Afirica,  never  to 
return.  **  There,  too,  I  buy  the  wool,"  added  my  compan- 
ion. **  But  do  you  see,"  again  he  went  on,  "  the  itieadow 
there  below  us,  lying  between  those  two  streams  1" — "  Yes." 
— "  Well,  there  meet  the  Ettrick  and  Yarxow,  and  become 
the  Tweed ;  and  the  meadow  between  is  no  other  than  that 
of  Carterhaugh ;  you've  heard  of  it  in  the  old  ballads.  I 
buy  all  the  wool  off  that  fenn."  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  jolly 
fellow  had  fallen  in  with  the  fairies  on  Carterhaugh,  he  would 
have  tried  to  buy  their  wool. 

Ever  and  anon,  out  of  the  gig  he  sprung,  and  bolted 
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into  a  bouse.  Here  there  was  a  sudden  burst  of  exclama- 
tion; a  violent  shaking  of  bands.     Out  he  came  again,  and 

a  whole  troop  of  people  after  him.     "  Well  but  Mr. , 

don't  you  take  my  wool  this  time!"  "Ob!  why  noti 
What  is  it  ?  what  weight  ?  what  do  you  want  f"  **  It  is  so 
and  sOt  and  I  want  so  much  for  it"  "  Oh,  fie,  mon !  I'll 
gie  .ye  so  much  I"  "  That's  too  little."  "  Well,  that's  what 
I'll  gie — ye  can  send  it,  if  ye  like  ibe  price ;"  and  away 
we  brushed,  xhe  man  all  life  and  jollity  giving  me  a  poke 
in  the  side  with  his  elbow,  and  a  knowing  look,  with — 
"Hell  send  it!  ,  It  won't  do  to  spend  much  time  over 
these  little  lots ;"  and  away  we  went.  At  one  bouse,  no 
sooner  did  he  enter,  than  out  came  a  bonny  lass  with  a 
glass  and  the  whisky-bottle,  and  most  earnestly  and  re- 
spectfully pressing  that  I  should  take  a  glass!  "What 
could  the  bonny  girl  mean  by  being  so  urgent  that  I  should 
take  some  of  her  whisky]"  "Oh,"  said  he,  laughing 
heartily,  "it  was  because  I  told  her  that  ye  were  a  Free- 
church  minister  frae  London,  and  they're  mighty  zealous 
Free-church  folk  here." 

At  Selkirk  my  jolly  friend  put  himself  and  horse  to  a 
great  deal  of  labor  in  ascending  the  steep  hill  into  the  town, 
which  we  might  have  avoided,  that  I  might  see  the  statue 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Richie,  in  the  market-place.  This, 
however,  was  but  part  of  his  object.  Leaving  the  gig  at 
the  inn,  be  said  we  must  just  look  in  on  a  friend  of  his.  It 
was  at  a  little  grocer's  shop,  and,  in  a  little  dusky  parlor, 
he  introduced  me  to  a  young  lady,  bis  wife's  skter,  and  we 
must  have  some  tea  with  her.  The  young  lady  was  a 
comely,  quiet,  dark-complexioned  person,  who  seemed  to 
have  a  deal  of  quiet  sense,  and  some  sly  humor;  just  such 
a  person  as  Scott  would  have  introduced  into  one  of  his 
stories  as  a  Jenny  Middlemass ;  or  the  like ;  and  it  was 
most  amusing  to  sit  and  listen  to  aU  their  talk*  and  jokes, 
and  his  mystifications,  and  her  quick  detection  of  them,  and 
their  united  mirth  over  tbeiti.     The  good  man  finally  landed 
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me  in  Galashielfl,  and  there  I  had  no  little  difficulty  in  gif- 
ting away  to  my  inn ;  as  h^^  diought  of  nothing  less  than  mj 
staying  to  supper  with  him,  and  hearing  a  great  deal  more 
of  all  the  country  round*  of  Scott  and  Bums,  Hogg  and 
wool-buying,  trading  and  tradition,  the  old  glories  of  bor- 
der reiving,  and  new  glories  of  Galashiels,  and  its  spinning 
and  weaving,  without  end. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE 
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CoLBRiDOE,  whose  pimple,  unworldly  character  is  as  weU 
known  as  his  genius,  seems  to  have  inherited  his  particular 
disposition  fix>m  his  father.-  His  father  was  the  Rev.  John 
Coleridge,  the  vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire.  He 
was  a  learned  man,  the  head  taaster  of  the  free  grammar- 
school  at  Ottery,  as  well  as  vicar.  He  had  been  previously 
head  master  of  the  school  at  South  Molton,  and  was  one  of 
the  persons  who  assisted  Dr.  Rennicott  in  his  Hebrew 
Bible.  "  He  was  tm  exceedingly  studious  man,"  says  Gill- 
man,  on  .the  authority  of  Coleridge  himself^  "  pious,  of  prim- 
itive manners,  and  the  most  simple  habits :  passing  events 
were  little  heeded  by  him,  and  therefore  he  was  usually 
characterised  as  '  the  absent  man.'  "  Coleridge  was  bom 
October  2l6t,  1772,  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  of 
which  nine  were  sons^  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Of 
all  these  sons  Coleridge  is  said  to  have  most  resembled  his 
fiither  in  mind  and  habit.     His  mother  was,  except  for  edu- 
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cadon,  iii  which  she  was  cicficient,  a  most  fitting  wife  for 
such  a  man.  '  She  was  an  active,  careful  housekeeper  and 
manager,  looked  well  afler  worldly  afTaiis,  and  was  ambi- 
tious to  place  her  sons  well  i»  the  world.  She  always  told 
them  to  look  after  good,  substantial,  sensible  women,  and 
not  af):er  fine  harpsichord  ladies.  Coleridge  used  to  relate 
many  instances  of  his  father's  absence  of  mind,  one  or  two 
of  which  welnay  quote.  On  one  occasion,  hairing  to  break- 
fast with  his  bishop,  he  went,  as  was  the  practice  of  that 
day,  into  a  barber's  shop  to  have,  hb  head  shaved,  wigs 
being  then  in  common  use.  Just  as  the  operation  was 
completed,  the  dock  struck  nine,  the  hour  at  which  the 
bishop  'punctually  breakfasted.  Roused  as  from  a  reveiy, 
he  instantly  lefl  the  barber's  shop^  and  in  his  haste  forget- 
ting his  wig,  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table,  where  the 
bishop  and  his  party  had  assembled.  The  bishop,  well 
acquainted  with  his  absent  manners,  courteously  and  play- 
fully requested  him. to  walk  into  an  adjoining  room,  and 
give  his  opinion  of  a  mirror  which  had  anived  from  Lon- 
don a  few  days  previously,  and  which  ^disclosed  to  bis  as- 
tonished guest  the  consequence  of  his  haste  and  forgetful- 
ness. 

The  old  gentleman,  Coleridge  also  related,  had  to  take  a 
journey  on  some  professional  business,  whidi  would  detain 
him  from  home  for  thre6  or  four  days :  his  good  wife,  in 
her  care  and  watchfulness,  had  packed  a  few  things  in  a 
small  trunk,  and  gave  them  in  charge  to  her  husband,  with 
strong  injunctions  that  he  was  to  put  on  a.  clean  shirt  every 
day.,  On  his- return  home,  his  wife  went  to  search  for  his 
iitfen,  when,  to  ber  dismay,  it  v^ras  not  in  the  trunk.  A 
closer  search,  however,  discovei-ed  that  the  vicar  had  strictly 
obeyed  her  injunctions,  and  had  put  on  daily  a  clean  shirt, 
but  had  forgotten  to  remove  the  one  underneath.  This 
might  have  been  the  pleasantest  and  most  portable  mode 
of  carrying  half-a-dozen  shirts  in  winter,  but  not  so  in  the 
dog-days. 
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The  poor  idolized  him  and  paid  him  the  greatest  rever- 
ence ;  and  among  other  cwiAea,  for  the  odd  one  of  quoting 
the  original  Hebrew  liberally  in  his  sermons.  They  felt 
themselves  particularly  favored'  by  his  giving  them  "  die 
very  words  the  Spirit  jspoke  in  ;**  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion flocked  in  from  the  neighborhood  with  great  eagerness 
to  hear  him  on  this  account ;  and  sUch  an  opinion  did  they 
acquire  of  his  learning,  that  they  regarded  his  successor 
with  much  contempt,  because  he  addressed  them  in  simple 
English.  This  worthy  old  man  >died  when  Coleridge  was 
about  seven  years  old  only. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  delicate  child,  of  timid  disposi- 
tion. Being  so  much  younger  than  his  brothers,  he  never 
came  in  to  be  a  playfellow  of  theirs,  and  thus  to  acquire 
physical  hardihood  and  activity.  "I  was,^'  he  says,  ''in 
earliest  childhood  huffed  away  from  the  enjoyment  of  mus- 
cular activity  in  play,  to  take  refuge  at  my  mother's  side, 
or  on  ray  little  stool  to  read  iny  book,  and  to  listen  to  the 
talk  of  my  elders.  I  was  driven  ftom  life  in  motion,  to  life 
in  thought  and  sensation^  I  never  played  except  by  myself, 
and  then  only  acting  over  what  I  had  been  reading  or  fan- 
C3ring ;  or  half  one,  half  the  other,  with- a  stick  cutting  down 
weeds  and  nettles,  as  one  of  the  "Seven  champions  of  Chris- 
tendom. Alas !  I  had  all  the  simplicity,  all  the  docility  of  a 
child,  but  none  of  the  child's  habits.  I  never  thought  as  a 
child,  never  had  the  language  of  a  child.  I  forget  whether 
it  was  in  my  fifth  or  sixth  year,  but  I  believe  the  latter,  in 
consequence  of  some  quarrel  between  me  and  my  brother, 
in  the  first  week  in  October,  I  ran  away  from  fear  of  bemg 
whipped,  and  passed  the  whole  night — ^a  night  of  rain  and 
storm— on  a  bleak  side  of  a  hill  on  the  Otter,  and  was  there 
found  at  daybreak  without  the  power  of  using  my  limbs, 
about  six  yards  from  the  naked  bahk  of  the  river." 

This  anecdote  has  been  differently  related  by  Cottle,  and 
by  the  author  of  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches.  They  state  that 
little  Santmy  Coleridge,  as  they  call  him,  when  between 
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three  and  four  years  of  age^ had  got  a  thread.and  a  crooked 
pin  fix>m  Ilia  elder  sister  Ann,  and»  unknown  to  the  family, 
had  set  out  to  fish  in  the  Otter.  That  he  had  wandered  on 
and  on,  till,  overtaken  by  fatigue,  he  lay  down  and  slept. 
That  he  continued  out  all  night,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
family,  and  was  found  by  a  wagoner  the  next  morning,  who, 
going  along  the  road  at  four  o'clock,  thought  he  heard  a 
child's  voice.  He  s^>pped,  and  listened.  He  now  heard 
tjbe  voice  cry  out,  " Betty  1  Betty!  I  can't  pull  up  the 
elothes."  The  wagoner  went  to  the  margin  of  the  river, 
where  he  saw,  to  his  astonishment,  a  little  child  with  a 
withy  bough  in  his  hand,  which  hung  over  the  stream,  pull- 
ing hard,  and  on  the  very  point  of  dragging  himself  into  the 
water.  The  child  when  awakened,  as  well  qs  fiightened, 
could  only  say  his  name  was  Saznmy,  and  tbe  wagoner.  cax>r 
rying  him  into  Ottery,  joy  indescribable  spread  through  the 
town  and  the  parsonage. 

Which  version  of  this  story  is  the. more  correct,  who  shall 
decide  1  Little  Coleridge,  at  the  age  often,  was  placed  in 
Christ's  Hospital  in  London,  through  the  influence  of  Judge 
Buller,  who  had  been  educated  by  his  &ther.  This  school 
was  then,  it  seems,  conducted  in  a  very  miserable  and  un- 
kind manner.  Coleridge  was  half  starved  there,  neglected 
and  wretched.  The  first  bitter  experiences  of  children 
who  have  had  tolerable  hon;ies,  of  such  as  have  had  a  de- 
cent house  over  their  heads,  and  decent  parents  or  fiiends, 
is  on  going  to  school.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  much 
improvement  in  these  as  in  other  respects  of  late  years. 
Schoolmasters,  like  other  men,  have  felt  the  growing  in- 
fluences of  civilization  and  true  feeling.  .  But  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  done  in  schools. '  Let  il  be  remembered  that 
fagging  and  flogging  still  continue  in  our  great  public 
schools  of  Westminster,  Eton,  and  others.  Riding  the 
other  day  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  through  London,  we 
coidd,  fix>m  that  popular  eminence,  see  the  master  of  a 
naval  and  military  school  exercising  his  vocation  with  the 
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cane  on  one  of  hk  nnbappy  schokra.  This  I  proBume  U  a 
part  of  what  the  boys  are  systematically  taught  th«re — ^the 
preparatory  initiation  into  the  floggings  that  they  are  likely 
to  get  in  the  army  or  navy.  That  is  bad  and  brutalizing 
enough,  but  that  we  are  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  ab- 
surd idea  of  driving  learning  into  our  gentlemen  with  the 
cudgel  and  the  birch,  says  very  little  indeed  for  our  advance 
in  true  social  philosophy.  Southey  gives  a  very  lively  idea 
of  the  school  change  in  a  boy's  life,  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Pe- 


"  When  fint  a  little  one  I  left  my  home, 
I  can  remember  the  fint  grief  I  felt,  .      ' 

And  the  first  painful  mule  that  clothed  my  fit>nt 
With  feelings  not  its  own.    Sadly  at  night 
I  sat  me  down'beside  a  stranger's  hearth ; 
And  when  the  lingering  hoar  of  rest  was' come, 
First  wet  with  tears  my  piUorw/' 

In  The  Retrospect  he  has  still  more  clearly  depicted  it : — 
"  Corston,  twelve  years  in  yarioos  fortunes  fled 
Have  passed  in  resdess  progreas'  o'er  my  head, 
fiiooe  in  thy  vale,  beneath  the  master's  rulef, 
I  roambd  an  inmate  of  the  village  achooL" 

The  place,  he  tells  us,  had  been  the  ample  dwelling  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  but — 

"  Here  now  in  petty  empire  o'er  the  school. 
The  mighty  master  held  despotic  rule ; 
Trembling  in  sQenoe,  all  his  deeds  we  saw,  ^ 
His  look  a  mandate,  and  his  word  a  law; 
Severe  his  voice,  severe  and  stem  his  mien, 
And  wondrous  strict  he  was,  and  wondrous  wise,  1 1 

"  Evan  now,  through  many  a  long,  long  year  I  trace 
The  hour  when  first  with  awe  I  viewed  his  &ce ; 
Even  now,  recall  my  entrance  at  (he  dome, — 
'Tvras  the  first  d^  I  ever  left  my  home ' 
Tears,  intervening,  have  not  worn  away 
The  deep  rewiemkrtmee  tfikai  wretched  day. 

**  Metfainks  e'en  now  the  interview  I  see, 
The  mistress's  kind  smile,  the  master's  g^ee. 
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Much  of  my  future  happuieM.tfaej  said, 
Much  of  the  .easy  .life  the  schoUn  led ; 
Of  q>aciou8  playground,  and  of  wholeaome  air. 
The  best  inBtructioD,  and  the  tenderest  care ; 
And  when  I  followed  to  the  garden  door 
My  father,  tiU,  through  tears,  I  mw  no  more, — 
How  civilly  they  soothed  my  partmg  pain, 
And  how  ikty  never  spake  so  eiviUy  agmn.^^ 

Bravo !  Southey  1  In  these  lines  how  many  feelings  oi 
how  many  oppressed  little  hearts  you -have  given  vent  to! 
Improvement,  I  do  believe,  has  found  its  way,  in  a  great 
degree,  since  then  into  private  schools ;  but  in  many  of 
them  still,  how  much  remains  to  be  done !  i  How  much 
more  may  the  spirits  of  masters  and  mistresses  be  human^ 
ized !  How  much  more  the  law"  of  love  be  substituted  for 
the  law  of  severity !  It  can  not  be  too  deeply  impressed 
on  the  hearts  of  those  who  take  the  charge  of  childreu  oflen 
at  a  great  distance,  that  there  is  no  tyranny  so  cowardly 
and  mean  as  that  which  is  exercised,  not  over  grown  men, 
but  over  tender  children. 

Coleridge  calls  this  change,  being  ''  first  plucked  up  and 
transplanted ;"  and  adds — "*  0\k,  what  a  change  \  I  was  a 
depressed,  moping,  fiiendless,  poor  orphan,  half-«tarved; — 
at  that  time  the  portion  of  food  to  the  Bluecoats  was  cruelly 
insufficient  for  those  who  had  no  friends  to  supply  them." 
For  those  who  had  friends  to  supply  them,  the  distinction 
set  up  was  of  the  most  detestable  kind.  They  had  luxuries 
biought  in  and  served  up  before  these  poor  half-starved  lit- 
tle wretches.  Charles  Lamb,  under  the  title  of  Elia,  de- 
scribes his  own  case  as  one  of  these  favored  ones.  "  I  re- 
member Lamb  at  school,  and  can  well  remember  that  he 
had  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  J  and  others  of  his 
schoolfellows  had  not.  His  friends  lived  in  town  and  weie 
at  hand,  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  see  them  al- 
most as  often  as  he  wished,  through  some  invidious  distinc- 
tion which  was  denied  us.  The  present  treasurer  of  the 
Inner  Temple  can  explain  how  it  happened.    He  had  his 
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tea  and  hot  rolls  in  the  morning,  while  we  were  battening 
upon  our  quarter  of  a  penny  loaf;  our  cmg  moistisned  with 
attenuated  small  beer  in  wooden  piggins,  smacking  of  the 
pitched  leathern  jack  it  was  poured  from.  Oh  Mondays, 
nulk  porritch,  blue  and  tasteless,  and  the  pease  soup  of 
Saturday,  coarse  and  choking,  i^ere  enriched  for  him  with 
a  slice  of  '  extraordinary  bread  and  butter'  from  the  hot 
loaf  of  the  Temple. '  The  Wednesday's  mess  of  nullet, 
somewhat  less  repugnant^ — (we  had  three  banyan  to  four 
meat  days  in  the  week) — ^was  endeared  to  his  palate  with 
a 'lump  of  double-refined,  and  a  smack  of  ginger,  or  the  frti- 
grant  cinnamon,  to  msJce'  it  gb  down  the  more  glibly.  In 
lieu  of  our  half-pickled  Sundays,  or  ^te  Jresk  boiled  beef 
on  Thursdays,  strong  as  caro  equina,  with  destestable  ma* 
rigolds  floating  in  die  pail  to  poison  the  broth ;  our  scanty 
mutton  crags  on  Fridays;  and  rkther  more  savory,  but 
grudging  portions  of  the  same  fiesh,  rotten-roasted,  or  rare, 
on  the  Tuesdays — the  only  dish  which  excited  our  appe- 
tites, and  disappointed  our  stomachs  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portion ;  he  had  his  hot  plate  of  roast  veal,  or  the  more 
tempting  griskin,  exotics  unknown  to  our  palates,  cooked 
in  the  paternal  kitchen." 

"  I,"  says  Coleridge,  giving  us  die  other  side  of  the  case, 
"  was  a  poor  friendless  boy ;  my  parents,  and  those  who 
should  have  cared  for  me,  were  far  away.  Those  few 
acquaintances  of  theirs,  which  they  could  reckon  on  being 
kind  to  me  in  the  great  city,  after  a  little  forced  nodee, 
which  diey  had  die  grace  to  take  of  me  on  my  first  arrival 
in  town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my  holyday  visits.  They 
seemed  to  them^to  recur  too  often,  though  I  thought  them 
few  enough ;  one  after  another,  they  all  failed  me,  and  I 
felt  myself  alone  among  six  hundred  playmates.  O,  the 
cruelty  of  separating  a  poor  lad  from  his  early  homestead ! 
The  yearnings  which  I  used  to  h'ave  toward  it  in  diose 
unfledged  years!  How  in  my  dreams  would  my  native 
town,  far  in  the  west,  come  back,  with  its  churches,  and 
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trees,  and  faces  I  To  this  late  hour  of  my  life  do  I  trace 
the  impressions  left  by  the  painful  recollections  of  thoea 
fiiendless  holydays.  The  long,  wanb  days  of  summer  never 
return  but  they  bring  with  them  a  gloom  from  the  haunting 
memories  of  those  whole  day*i  leave,  when,  by  some  strange 
arrangement,  we  were  turned  out  for  the  live-long  day, 
upon  oiir  own  hands,  whether  we  had  friends  to  go  to  or 
none.  I  remember  those  bathing  excursions  to  the  New 
river,  which  Lamb  recalls  with  such  relish,  better,  I  think, 
than  he  can,  for  he  was  a  home-seeking  lad,  and  did  not 
care  for  such  water  pailie^.  How  we  would  sally  forth 
into  the  fields,  and  strip  under  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun, 
and  wanton  tike  young  dace  in  the  streams,  getting  appe- 
tites for  the  noon  which  those  of  us  that  were  penniless 
had  not  the  means  of  allaying ;  while  the  cattle,  and  the 
birds,  and  the  fishes  were  at  feed  about  us,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  satisfy  our  cravings :  the  very  beauty  of  the 
day,  the  exercise  of  the  pastime,  and  the  sense  of  liberty, 
setting  a  keener  edge  upoi^  them !  How,  faint  and  l^guid, 
finally,  we  would  return,  toward  nightfall,  to  our  desired 
morsel,  half-rejoicing,  half-reluctant,  that  the  hours  of  un- 
easy liberty  had  expired ! 

,  **  It  was  worse,  in  the  days  of  winter,  to  go  prowling 
about  the  streets  objectless ;  shivering  at  cdd  windows  of 
print-shops,  to  extract  a  little  amusement ;  or,  haply,  as  a 
last  resort,  in  the  hope  of  a  little  novelty,  to  pay  a  jSifty 
times  repeated  visit  to  the  lions  in  the  -Tower,  to  whose 
levee,  by  courtesy  immemorial,  we  had  a  prescriptive  right 
of  admission,  and  where  our  individual  faces  would  be  as 
well  known  to  the  warden  as  those  of  his  own  charges." 

What  an  amount  of  cruelty  may  be  perpetrated  even 
under  the  show  of  favor !  what  hard  days  for  the  stomach, 
under  the  guise  of  holydays!  Coleridge  was,  frt>m  all 
accounts,  at  this  time,  "  a  delicate  and  suffering  boy."  His 
stomach  was  weak,  his  feet  tender,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  wear  very  large,  easy  shoes.     This  might  be  one  cause 
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Why  he  more  readily  fell  into  Bedentary  reading  habits. 
He  was  to  be.  found  during  play  hoorst  often,  with  the 
knees  of  his  breeches  unbuttoned,  and  his  shoes  down  at 
the  heel*  walking  to  and  fro,  or  sitting  on  a  step,  or  in  a 
comer,  deeply  engaged  in  some  book.  The  future  author 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  translator  of  Wallenstein,  sit- 
ting on  door-steps  and  at  comers,  with  his  book  on  his 
knee,  was  a  very  interesting  object,  if  the  Ancient  Mariner 
and  Wallenstein  could  have  been  seen  seated  in  that  head 
of  black,  cropped  hair;  as  it  was,  it  did  exoite  attention ; 
and  Boiler,  one  of  those  clerer  brutes  who,  on  the  strength 
of  a  good  store  of  Ladn  and  Greek,  think  themselvea 
authorized  to  rain  a  good  store  of  blows  on  the  poor  chil- 
dren in  their  power,  testified  his  hopes  of  Coleridge's  prog^ 
ress  by  continually  and  severely  punishing  him.  He  was 
often  heard  to  say  that  <*  the  lad  wa»  so^,  ordinaiy  a  looking 
lad,  with  his  black  head,  that  he  generally  gave  him,  at  the 
end  of  a  floggringy  an  extra  cut;  for,  said  he,  you  are  such 
an  ugly  fellow." 

Books  were  the  poor  fellow's  solace  for  the  flageUationa 
of  the  masters  and  the  neglect  of  the  boys,  among  whom 
Lamb  was  not  to  be  reckoned,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  him 
and  kind  to  him.  '*  From  eight  to  fourteen  I  was  a  play- 
less  day-dreamer,'*  he  observes ;  *'  a  heUuo  librorum  ;  my 
appetite  for  which  was  indulged  by  a  sii^gular  incident — a 
stranger  who  was  struck  by  my  conversation,  made  me  free 
of  a  circulating  library  in  King-street,  Cheapside." 

This  incident,  skys  Gilhnan,  was  indeed  singular.  Going 
down  the  Strand,  in  one  of  his  daydreams,  fancying  him- 
self swimming  across  the  HeDespont,  thrusting  his  hands 
before  him  as  in  the  act  of  swimming,  one  hand  came  in 
contact  with  a  gentleman's  pocket  The  gentleman  seized 
his  hand;  turned  round,  and  looked  at  him  with  some 
anger,  exclaiming — ^"What!  so  young  and  so  wicked!" 
at  the  same  time  accusing  him  of  an  attempt  to  pick  his 
pocket.     The  frightened  boy  sobbed  out  his  denial  of  the 
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intention,  and  explained  to  him  how  he  thought  himself 
Leander  swimming  across  the  Hellespont.  The  gentle- 
man was  so  struck  and  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  and  with  the  simplicity  and  intelligence  of  the  boy, 
that  he  subscribed,  as  before  stated,  to  the  library,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Coleridge  was  further  enabled  to  indulge 
his  love  of  reading. 

It  is  stated  that  at  this  school  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  bodily  sufferings,  which  made  his  hfe  ond  of  sickness 
and  torture,  and  occasioned  his  melancholy  resort  to  opium. 
He  greatly  injured  his  health,  it  is  said,  and  reduced  his 
strength  by  his  bathing  excursions;  but  is  it  not  quite  as 
likely  that  the  deficiency  of  food,  and  those  holyday  days 
when  .he  was  turned  out  to  starvation,  had  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  it  ?  On  one  occasion  he  swam  across  the  New  river 
in  his  clothes,  and  dried  them  on  his  back.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  lus  rheumatic  pains ;  but  may 
not  that  lying  out  all  night  in  the  rain  at  a  former  day  have 
been  even  a  still  earlier  predisposing  cause  1  However  that 
might  be,  he  says,  that  "  fuB  half  the  time  from  seventeen 
to  eighteen  was  passed  in  the  sick-ward  of^Ohrist's  Hospi- 
tal, afflicted  with  jaundice  and  rheumatic  fever." 

At  an  earlier  day  he  had  undergone  a  medical  treatment, 
whicK'was  oddly  enough  the  cause  of  his  breaking  out  into 
verse.  He  had  a  remarkably  delicate  white  skin,  which 
was  once  the  cause  of  great  punishment  to  him.  His  dame 
had  undeitaken  to  cure  him  of  the  itch,  with  which  the  boys 
of  his  ward  had  suffered  much ;  but  Coleridge  was  doomed 
to  suffer  more  than  his  comrades,  from  the  use  of  sulphur 
cnntment,  through  the  great  sagacity  of  his  dame,  who  with 
her  extraordinary  eyes,  aided  by  the  power  of  glasses, 
could  see  the  malady  in  the  skin,  deep  and  out  of  power  of 
common  vision  ;  and  consequently,  as  often  as  she  employed 
this  miraculous  sight,  she  found,  or  thought  she  found,  fresh 
reason  for  continuing  the  fiiction,  to  the  prolonged  suf- 
fering and  mortification  of  her  patient.     This  occiirred 
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when  be  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  gave  rise  to  bis 
first  attempt  at  making  a  verse,  as  follows : 

**  O  Lord,  have  mez^y  on  me ! 
For  I  am  veiy  sad! 

For  why,  good  Lord  f    I Ve  got  the  itch, 
And  eke  IVe  got  the  Utd  /" 

the  scbool  name  for  ringworm. 

In  classical  study  Coleridge  made  wonderful  progress^ 
tbougb  but  little  in  mathematics.  He  read  on  through  the 
catalogue,  folios  and  all,  of  the  library  in  King-street,  and 
was  always  in  a  low  fever  of  excitement.  His  whole  being 
was,  be  says,  with  eyes  closed  to  every  object  of  present 
sense,  to  crumple  himself  up  in  a  sunny  comer,  and  read, 
read,  read ;  fancying  himself  on  Robinson  Crusoe's  island, 
finding  a  mountain  of  plum-cake  and  eating  a  room  for 
himself,  and  then  eating  out  chairs  and  tables — ^hunger  and 
fimcy! 

So  little. afiection  had  Coleridge  for  the  school,  that  he 
greatly  waited,  at  fifteen,  to  put  Mmself  apprentice  to  a 
shoemaker.  It  was  of  the  same  class  of  odd  attempts  as  his 
future  one  at  soldiering. 

**  Near  the  school  there  resided  a  worthy  and,  in  their 
rank  of  life,  a  respectable  middle-aged  couple.  The  hus- 
band kept  a  little  shop  and  was  a  shoemaker,  with  whom 
Coleridge  had  become  intimate.  The  wife,  also,  had  been 
kind  and  attentive  to  him,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  capti- 
vate his  affectionate  nature,  which  had  existed  from  earliest 
childhood,  and  strongly  endeared  him  to  all  around  him. 
Coleridge  became  exceedingly  desirous  of  being  appren- 
ticed to  this^  man,  to  learn  the  art  of  shoemaking ;  and  in 
due  rime,  when  some  of  the  boys  were  old  enough  to  leave 
the  school  and  be  put  to  trade,  Coleridge,  being  of  the  num- 
ber, tutored  his  friend  Crispin  how  to  apply  to  the  head 
master,  and  not  to  heed  his  anger,  should  he  become  irate. 
Accor^gly,  Crispin  applied  at  the  hour  proposed  to  see 
Bowyer,  who,  having  heard  the  proposal  to  take  Coleridge 
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as  an  apprentice,  and  Coleridge's  answer  and  assent  to  be- 
come a  shoemaker,  broke  forth  with  his  favorite  adjara** 
tion : — '  Ods  my  life,  man,  what  d'ye  mean  V  At  the  sound 
of  hia  angry  Toice  Crispin  stood  motionless,  till  the  angry 
pedagogue^  becoming  infuriate,  pushed  the  intruder  out  of 
the  room  with  such  force  that  Crispin  might  have  sustained 
an  action  at  law  againat  him  for  the  assault.  Thus,  to  Cole- 
ridge's mortification  and  regret,  as  he  afterward  in  joke 
would  say, '  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  supplying  safeguaids 
to  the  understandings  of  those  who,  perhaps,  will  never 
thank  me  for  what  I  am  aiming  to  do  in  exercising  their 
reason.' " 

Disappointed  in  becoming  a  shoemaker,  he  was  next  on 
fire  to  become  a  surgeon.  His  brother  Luke  was  now  in 
London,  walking  the  London  hospitals.  Here,  every  Sat- 
urday, he  got  leave  and  went,  delighted  beyond  every  thing 
if  he  were  permitted  to  hold  the  plasters,  or  attend  dress- 
ings. He  now  plunged  headlong  into  books  c^  medicme, 
Latin,  Greek,  or  English ;  devoured  whole  medical  diction- 
aries ;  then  fell  firom  physic  to  metaphysics ;  thence  to  the 
writings  of  infidels ;  fell  in  love,  like  all  embryo  poets,  and 
wrote  verse.  He  was,  however,  destined  neither  to  make 
shoes  nor  set  bones,  but  fpr  the  university;  whither  he  went 
in  1791,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  being  elected  to  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Hero  hb  friend  Middleton,  afterward  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
who  had  been  his  most  distinguished  schoolfellow  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  had  preceded  him,  and  was  an  under-graduate  at 
Pembroke  College.  Their  friendship  was  revived,  and 
Coleridge  used  to  go  to  Pembroke  College  sometimes  to 
road  with  him.  One  day  he  found  Middleton  intent  on  his 
book,  having  on  a  long  pair  of  boots  reaching  to  the  knees, 
and  beside  him,  on  a  chair  next  to  the  one  he  was  sitting 
on,  a  pistol.  Coleridge  had  scarcely  sat  down  beforo  he 
was  startled  by  the  report  of  the  pistol.  "  Did  you  see 
that?"  said  Middleton.     **See    what?"   said   Coleridge. 
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"  That  rat  I  just  sent  into  its  bole  again.  Did  jou  feel  the 
Atot  1  It  was  to  defend  my  legs  that  I  put  on  these  boots* 
I  am  frightening  these  rats  from  mj  books,  which,  without 
some  precaution,  I  shall  have  devoured.''  Middleton,  not* 
withstanding  his  hard  studies,  failed  in  his  contest  for  the 
classical  medal,  and  so  in  his  hopes  of  a  fellowship — a  good 
thing  eventually  for  him,  for  it  drove  him  odt  of  college  into 
the  world  and  a  bishopric. 

Coleridge  came  to  the  university  with  a  high  character 
for  talent  and  learning ;  and  the  Blues,  as  they  are  called, 
or  Christ's  Hospital  boys,  anticipated  his  doing  great  honor 
to  their  body.  This  he  eventufdly  did  by  his  poetical  fame, 
and  might  have  done  by  his  college  honors,  had  he  but  been 
as  well  versed  in  mathematics  as  in  the  classics.  In  his 
first  year  he  contested  for  the  prize  for  the  Greek  ode,  and 
won  it.  In  his  second  year  he  stood  for  the  Craven  scholar* 
ship,  and,  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  competitors,  four  were  se- 
lected to  contend  for  the  prize ;  these  were  Dr.  Butler, 
late  Bishop  of  Lichfield ;  Dr.  Keate,  the  late  head  master 
of  Eton ;  Mr.  Bethell,  and  Coleridge.  Dr.  Butler  was  the" 
successfol  candidate,  and  Coleridge  was  supposed  to  stand 
next.  But  college  honors  were  qpntiiigent  on  a  good  math- 
onatical  stand;  this  CcAeridge,  who  hated  mathematics, 
despaired  of,  and  determined  to  quit  the  university.  He 
was,  moreover,  harassed  with  debts,  the  most  serious  of 
which,  it  seems,  was  incurred  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  no  sooner  at  his  college,  than  a  po- 
lite upholsterer  accosted  him,  requesting  to  be  permitted 
to  furnish  his  rooms.  The  next  question  was, "  How  would 
you  like  to  have  them  furnished]"  The  answer,  prompt 
and  innocent  enough,  was,  "Just  as  you  please,  sir" — 
thinking  the  individual  employed  by  the  college.  The 
rooms,  were,  therefore,  furnished  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  artisan,  and  the  biD  presented  to  the  astomshed  Cole- 
ridge. On  quitting  the  college,  it  seems  that  his  debts 
were  about  one  hundred  pounds— no  great  matter,  but  to 
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bim  afi  overwhelming  as  if  they  had  been  a  thousand.  Cot- 
tle, in  hifl  account  of  him,  says  he  had  fallen  in  love,  as  well 
as  into  debt,  vnth  a  Mary  G— ,  who  rejected  his  offer. 
He  made  his  way  to  London,  and  there,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  enlisted  for  a  soldier.  The  story  is  very  curious,  and 
as  related,  both  by  Cottle  and  Gillman,  who  were  intimate 
vnth  him  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  is  no  doubt  true. 

In  a  «tate  of  great  dejection  of  niind,  he  strolled  about  the 
streets  of  London  till  night  came  on,  when  he  seated  him< 
self  on  the  steps  of  a  house  in  Chancery^-lane,  speculating 
on  the  future.  In  this  situation,  overwhelmed  with  his  own 
painful  thoughts,  and  in  misery  himself,  he  had  now  to  con- 
tend with  the  misery  of  others ;  for  he  was  accosted  by 
various  kinds  of  beggars  importuning  him  Ibr  money,  and 
forcing  on  him  their  real  or  pretended  sorrovirs.  To  these 
applicants  he  emptied  his  pockets  of  his  remaining  cash. 
Walking  along  Chancery-lane,  he  noticed  a  bill  posted  on 
the  wall — "  Wanted,  a  few  smart  lads  for  the  15th  Elliott's 
Light  Dragoons :"  be  paused  a  moment,  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  Well,  I  have  had  all  my  life  a  violent  antipathy  to 
soldiers  and  horses;  the  sooner' I  cure  myself  of  these  ab- 
surd prejudices  the  better^  and  so  I  will  enlist  in  this  regi- 
ment." Forthwith,  he  went  as  directed  to  the  place  of 
enlistment.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  accosted  by  an  old  ser- 
geant, with  a  remarkably  benevolent  countenance,  to  whom 
he  stated  his  wish.  The  old  man,  looking  at  him  attentively, 
asked  him  if  he  .had  been  in  bed  1  On  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  desired  him  to  take  his,  made  him  break- 
fast, and  bade  him  rest  himself  awhile,  which  he  did.  This 
feeling  sergeant,  finding  him  refreshed  in  his  body,  but  etill 
suffering  apparently  from  melancholy,  in  kind  words  begged 
him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  consider  well  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take;  gave  him  half-a-guinea,  which  he  was  to 
repay  at  his  convenience,  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
go  to  the  play,  and  shake  off  his  melancholy,  and  not  to 
return  to  him.     The  first  part  of  the  advice  Coleridge 
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attended  to ;  but  returned,  after  ihe  play,  to  the  quarters 
he  had  left  At  the  sight  of  him,  this  kind-hearted  man 
burst  into  tears.  **  Then  it  must  be  so,''  said  he.  This 
sudden  and  unexpected  sympathy  from  an  entire  stranger 
deeply  affected  Coleridge,  and  nearly  shook  his  resolution ; 
but  still  considering  that  he  could  not  in  honor  even  to  the 
sergeant  retreat,  he  kept  his  secret,  and,  after  a  short  chat, 
they  retired  to  rest.  In  the  morning  the  jsergeant  nmstered 
his  recruits,  and  Coleridge,  with  his  new  comrades,  was 
marched  to  Reading.  On  his  aixival  ^t  the  quarters  of  the 
regiment^  the  general  of  the  district  inspected  the  recruits, 
and  looking  hard  at  Colmdge,  with  a  military  air,  "  What's 
your  name,  sirl"  He  had  previously  determined  to  give 
one  thoroughly  Kamtschatkan ;  but  having  observed  one 
somewhere,  over  a  door,  Cumberbatch,  he  thcmght  this 
sufficiently  outlandish,  and  therefore  gave  it  with  a  slight 
alteration,  which  implied  a  joke  on  himself  as  a  liorseman, 
Silas  Tomken  Comberbacke,  as  thus  it  is  spelled  in  the 
books  at  the  War-office.  "  What  do  you  come  here  for  V 
said  the  officer,  as  if  doubting  that  he  had  any  business 
there.  "  Sir,"  said  Coleridger  "  for  what  most  other  per- 
sons come,  to  be  made  a  soldier."  "  Do  you  think,"  said 
the  general, "  you  can  run  a  Frenchman  through  the  body  1" 
**  I  don't  know,"  replied  Coleridge,  **  as  I  never  tried ;  but 
I'll  let  a  Frenchman  run  me  through  before  I'll  run  away." 
"  That  will  do,"  said  the  general,  and  Coleridge  was  turned 
into  the  ranks. 

Here,  in  his  new  capacity,  laborious  duties  devolved  on 
Mr.  Coleridge*  He  endeavored  to  think  on  Ceesar,  Epami- 
nondas,  and  Leonidas,  with  other  ancient  heroes,  and  com- 
posed himself  to  his  &te,  remembering  that  in  every  ser- 
vice there  must  be  a  commencement;  but  still  he  found 
oonftonting  him  no  imaginary  difficulties.  Perhaps  ho 
who  had  most  cause  of  dissatis&ction  was  the  drill-ser- 
geant, who  thought  his  professional  character  endangered ;  « 
for,  after  using  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  his  raw  recruit 
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into  any  dnng  like  a  tmning,  he  expressed  the  most  sen- 
ous  feara,  fit>in  his  unconquerable  awkwardness,  that  he 
Herfsr  should  be  able  to  make  aprtfper  soldier  qfkim.  It 
appears  that  he  never  advanced  beyond  the  awkwaid 
squad,  and  that  the  drill-sergeant  was  obliged  continoafly 
to  warn  the  members  of  this  squad  by  vociferouBly  exclaim- 
ing— **  Take  care  of  that  Comberback !  take  care  of  him, 
for  he  will  ride  over  you !"  and  other  such  complimentary 
wariungs. 

Coleridge,  or  Cumberbatch,  or  Comberback,  could  never 
manage  to  rub  down  his  own  horse.  The  creature,  he 
said,  was  a  vidous  one,  and  would  return  kick  or  bite  for 
an  such  attempts ;  but  then  in  justice  to  tiie  poor  animal, 
the  awkwardness  of  the  attempts  should  be  taken  into  the 
account.  Comberback  at  this  time  complained  of  a  pain 
at  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  accompanied  with  sickness,  which 
totally  prevented  his  stooping,  and  in  consequence  he  could 
never  mb  the  heels  of  his  horse  at  all.  He  would  very 
quietly  have  left  his  horse  unrubbed,  but  then  he  got  a 
good  rubbing  down  himself  from  the  drill-sergeant.  Be- 
tween sergeant  and  steed  he  was  in  a  poor  case,  fi>r  when 
he  mounted  his  horse,  it,  like  Gilpin's  nag, 
"  What  thing  apon  its  back  had  got. 
Did  wonder  mora  and  more." 

But  the  same  amiable  and  benevolent  conduct  which 
was  so  interwoven  in  his  nature,  soon  made  him  friends,  and 
his  new  comrades  vied  with  each  other  in  their  endeavors 
to  be  useAiI  to  him.  They  assisted  to  clean  his  horse, 
and  he  amply  repaid  the  obligation  by  writing  all  their 
letters  to  their  sweethearts  and  wives.  Such  an  amanu* 
ensis  we  may  well  affirm  no  lucky  set  of  soldiers  ever  had 
before.  Their  lasses  and  good  wives  must  hare  wondered 
at  the  new  burst  of  affectionate  eloquence  in  the  regiment. 

Poor  Comberi)ack'8  skill  in  horsemanship  did  not  pro- 
gress. He  was  always  encountering  accidents  and  troubles. 
So  little  ^d  he  often  calculate  for  a  due  equilibrium,  that 
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in  jnoimtiiig  on  oqb  side — ^perhaps  the  wrong  stirrup— tbe 
probability  was,  especiaUy  if  his  horse  moved,  that  he  lost 
his  balance,  and  if  he  did  not  roU  back  on  this  side,  came 
down  ponderously  on  the  other!  The  men,- spite  of  their 
liking  for  him,  would  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  say  to  one 
another,  "  Silas  ia  off  again !"  Silas  had  often  heard  of 
campaginSy  but  he  never  before  had  so  correct  an  idea  of 
hard  service. 

From  his  inability  to  learn  his  exercise,  the  men  conaid- 
eored  him  a  aort  of  natural,  though  of  a  peculiar  kind — a 
talking  natural.  This  ftney  he  stoutly  resisted,  but  no  mat- 
ter— what  was  it  that  he  could  do  cleverly  1-r4herefore  a 
natural  he  must  .be. 

But  now  came  a  change.  He  had  been  placed  as  a  sen- 
tinel at  the  door  of  a  b^-room,  or  some  public  place  of 
resort,  when  two  of  his  officers  passing  in,  stopped  for  a 
moment  near  Coleridge  talking  about  Euripides,  two  lines 
being  quoted  by  one  of  fhem  as  from  that  poet.  At  the 
sound  of  Greek  the  sentinel  instinctively  turned  his  ear, 
when,  with  all  deference,  touching  his  cap,  he  said,  "I 
hope  your  honor  will  excuse  me,  but  the  lines  you  have  re- 
peated are  not  quite  accurately  cited.  These  are  the 
lines ;"  which  he  gave  in  their  true  form.  "  Beside,''  said 
Comberback,  **  instead  of  being  in  Euripides  they  will  be 
found  in  the  second  antistrophe  of  the  CEdipus  of  Sopho- 
cles." "  Why,  who  the  d — ^1  are  you  ]"  said  the  officer, 
"old  Faustufi  ground  young  again  1" — ^"I  am  only  your 
honoris  humble  sentinel,"  said  Coleridge,  again  touching 
his  cap. 

The  officers  hastened  into  the  room,  and  inquired  about 
that  "  odd  fish"  at  the  door ;  when  one  of  the  mess,  the 
surgeon,  it  is  believed,  told  them  that  he  had  had  his  eye 
upon  him,  but  he  could  neither  tell  where  he  came  fix)m,  nor 
any  thing  about  his  fiimily  of  the  Comberbacks.  "  But," 
continued  he,  "  instead  of  an  '  odd  fish/  I  suspect  him  to 
be  a  *  stray  bird'  from  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  aviary." 

Vol.  it.— E 
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They  learned  also  the  laughable  &ct  that  he  was  biuised 
all  over  by  frequent  ftib  fit>m  his  hoiae.  The  officen 
kindly  took  pity  on  the  poor  Ikiholar,  and  had  him  removed 
to  the  medical  department,  where  he  was  appointed  ^  as- 
siatant"  in  the  regimental  hoapitd.  This  change  waa  a  vast 
improvement  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  condition ;  and  happy  was 
the  day  ako  on  whioh  it  took  place,  jfi>r  the  sake  of  the  sick 
patients ;  for  Silas  Tomken  Comberback's  amusing  stories, 
they  said,  did  them  more  good  than  all  the  doctor's  physic. 
If  he  began  talking  to  one  or  two  of  his  comrades,*^or  they 
were  all  on  a  perfect  equality,  exeept  that  those  who  were 
clever  in  dieir  exercise  lifted  their  heads  a  lit^e  above  the 
awkward  squad,  of  which  Comberback  was,  by  acclama- 
tion, the  preeminent  member, — ^if  he  began  to  talk,  how- 
ever, to  one  or  two,  others  drew  near,  increasing  moment- 
ly, tin  by  and  by  the  sick  beds  were  deserted,  and  Com- 
berback formed  the  center  of  a  large  circle.  Many 
ludicrous  dialogues  occurred  between  Coleridge  and  his 
new  disciples,  particularly  with  the  "  geographer.'* 

On  one  occasion  he  told  them  of  the  Feloponnesian  war, 
which  lasted  twenty-seven  years.  "  There  must  have  been 
fkmous  promotions  there,"  said  one  poor  fellow,  haggard  as 
a  death's  head.  Another,  tottering  with  disease,  ejaculated, 
*'  Can  you  tell,  Silas,  how  many  rose  from  the  ranks  V* 

He  now  atiU  more  excited  their  wondermoit  by  reca* 
pitulatmg  the  feats  of  Archimedes.  As  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeded, one  restrained  his  skepticism  till  he  was  almost 
ready  to  burst,  and  then  vociferated,  "  Silas,  that's  a  lie !" 
'*  D'ye  think  so  1"  said  Coleridge,  smiling,  and  went  on  with 
his  story.  The  idea,  however,  got  among  them  that  Silas's 
fancy  was  on  the  stretch,  when  Coleridge,  finding  that  this 
would  not  do,  changed  his  subject,  and  told  them  of  a 
famous  general  called  Alexander  the  Great  As  by  a  magic 
spell,  the  flagging  attention  was  revived,  and  several,  at  die 
same  moment,  to  testily  their  eagerness,  called  out,  "  The 
general !  the  general !"     "  I'll  tell  you  all  about  him,"  said 
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Coleridge,  and  impatience  marked  every  eountenance.  He 
then  told  &em  who  was  the  father  of  this  Alexander  ihe 
Great — no  odier  than  Philip  of  Macedon.  **  I  never heaxd 
of  him/'  said  one.  "  I  think  I  have,''  said  another,  ashamed 
of  being  thoaght  ignorant  "  Silas,  wasn't  he  a  Cornish 
man  1     I  knew  one  of  the  Alexanders  at  Truro." 

Coleridge  now  went  en,  describing  to  them,  in  glowing 
colors,  the  valor,  the  wars,  and  the  oonquesta  of  this  famous 
generaL  *'  Ah,"  sdid  one  man,  whose  open  mouth  had  com- 
plimented the  speaker  for  the  preceding  hal^hour,  "  Ah" 
said  he,  "SHas,  this  Alexander  most  have  been  as  great  a 
man  as  our  colonel!"  Coleridge  now  told  diem  of  the 
**  Betreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  **  I  don't  like  to  hear  of 
retreat,"  said  one.  "Nor  I,"  said  a  second;  "I'm  for 
marching  on."  Coleridge  now  told  of  the  incessant  con- 
ficCs  of  those  brave  warriors,  and  of  (he  virtues  of  *'  the 
sqnare."  **  They- were  a  parcel  of  cmck  men,"  said  one. 
**  Yes,**  said  another,  "  dieir  bayonets  fixed,  and  sleeping 
on  dieir  arms  day  and  night"  "  I  should  like  to  know," 
said  a  fourth,  **  what  rflCions  were  given  with  all  that  hard 
fighting;"  on  which  an  Irishman  replied,  "To  be  sure, 
every  time  the  sun  rose,  two  pounds  of  good  ox  beei^  and 
plenty  of  whisky." 

At  another  time  he  told  them  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
and  his  crossing  die  wide  Helle8p<Hit  **  Ah !"  said  a  young 
recruit,  a  native  of  an  obscure  village  in  Rent,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  decent  smattering  of  geography,  knowing  well  that 
the  earth  went  round,  was  divided  into  land  and  water, 
and  that  there  were  more  countries  on  the  globe  than  Eng- 
land, and  who  now  wished  to  show  off  a  little  before  his 
comrades — ^"  Silas,  I  know  where  that  'Hellspont'  is.  I 
diidk  it  must  be  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  for  'tis  very 
wide." 

Coleridge  now  told  them  of  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae ; 
when  the  geographer  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  Silas,  I 
know,  too  where  that  there  Moppily  is,  it's  somewhere  up 
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in  the  north."  ^  You  aie  quite  right,  Jack,"  sud  Coleridge, 
''it  ifl  to  the  north  of  the  line."  A  conscioos  elevation 
nuu-ked  his  countenance  ;  and  he  rose  at  once  five  degrees 
in  the  estimation  of  his  friends.  * 

But  the  days  of  Comberback  were  drawing  to  an  end. 
An  officer,  supposed  to  be  Captain  Nathaniel  Ogle,  who 
sold  out  of  that  regiment  toward  the  end  of  the  same  yeai- 
that  Coleridge  left  it,  had,  it  is  said,  had  his  attention  drawn 
toward  this  singular  private,  by  finding  the  following  sen- 
tence written  on  the  walls  of  the  stable  where  Comberback's 
horae  equipage  hung: — ^^Eheu!  quam  infbrtumi  muerri' 
mum  eHjuisse  fdiotm  /"  He  showed  him  particular  dis- 
tinction. When  Captain  Ogle  walked  the  streets,  Cole- 
ridge walked  behind  him  as  his  orderly;  but  when  out  of 
town,  they  walked  abreast,  to  the  great  mystification  of  his 
comrades,  who  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man  out  of 
the  awkward  squad  could  merit  this  honor.  It  was  prob- 
ably Ogle  who  wormed  the  secret  out  of  Coleridge,  and 
infinmed  his  firiends  where  he  was.  It  has,  however,  been 
said  to  have  been  through  a  young  man,  who  had  lately 
left  Cambridge  for  the  army,  and,  on  his  load  through 
Reading  to  join  his  regiment,  met  Coleridge  in  the  street, 
in  his  dragoon's  dress,  who  was  about  to  pass  him;  on 
which  he  said,  *'  No,  Coleridge,  this  will  not  do ;  we  have 
been  seeking  you  this  six  months.  I  must  and  will  con« 
verse  with  you,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  I 
shall  immediately  inform  your  fiiends  that  I  have  foxmd 
you. 

Whether  owing  to  one  or  both  of  these  causes,  but  as 
Comberback  was  sitting  as  usual  at  the  foot  of  a  bed,  id 
the  hospital,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  talks,  and  surrounded 
by  his  usual  gaping  auditors,  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and  in  came  two  or  three  gentlemen,  his  fiiends,  looking 
in  vain  some  time  fi)r  their  man,  amid  the  uniform  dress- 
es. At  length  they  pitched  on  their  man,  and  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  led  him  in  silence  out  of  the  room.    4#  the 
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anppofled  deserter  pasAed  the  door»  one  of  the  afitonished 
auditors  utteredt  with  a  Bigh— "  Poor  Silas  1  I  wish  they 
may  let  him  off  with  a  cool  five  hundred!" 

Comberback  was  no  more  i  but  his  memory  was  long 
and  a£foctionately  preserved  among  his  hospital  compan- 
ions, one  of  whom  he  had  volunteered  to  attend,  during  a 
most  malignant  attack  of  small-poz,  when  all^othere  deserted 
him,  and  had  waited  on  him,  and  watched  him  for  six 
weeks.  To  prevent  contagion,  die  patient  and  his  noble- 
heaited  nuzse,  and  eventual  savior,  were  put  into  an  out- 
house, where  Coleridge  continued  all  that  time,  night 
and  day,  administering  medicine,  guarding  him  fix>m  him- 
self during  violent  delirium,  and  when  again  capable  of 
listening,  sitting  by  his  bed,  and  reading  to  him.  In  the 
annals  of  humanity,  that  act  must  stand  as  one  of  the  truest 
beroisoL 

Connected  with  this  singular  passage  in  Coleridge's  Hfe, 
an  old  friend  of  his  told  Cottle  this  anecdote.  The  inspect- 
ing officer  of  his  regiment,  on  one  occasion,  was  examining 
die  guns  of  the  men ;  and  coming  to  one  piece  which  was 
rusty,  he  called  out  in  an  authoritative  tone,  *'  Whose  rusty 
gun  is  this  V* — "  Is  it  venf  rusty,  sir  V*  asked  Coleridge. 
**  Yes,  Comberbatch,  it  is,"  said  the  officer,  sternly.  *'  Then, 
m"  replied  Coleridge,  **  it  must  be  mine !"  The  oddity 
of  the  reply  disarmed  the  officer,  and  the  "poor  scholar" 
escaped  without  punishment. 

There  axe  various  anecdotes  abroad,  at  once  illustrative 
of  Coleridge's  queer  horsemanship  and  happy  knack  at  rep- 
artee, of  which  a  specimen  or  two  may  be  given  here,  be- 
fore we  dismiss  him  as  a  trooper. 

His  awkwardness  on  horseback  was  so  marked  that  it 
attracted  general  notice.  Once  riding  along  the  turnpike- 
road  in  the  county  of  Durham,  a  wag  approaching  him, 
noticed  his  peculiarity,  and  thought  the  rider  a  fine  subject 
for  a  little  fun.  Drawing  near,  he  thus  accosted  Cole- 
ridgiei  **  I  say,  young  man*  did  you  meet  a  taihr  an  the 
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rosd  V  "  Ye0,"  replied  Coleridge,  *'  I  did,  and  he  told  me 
if  I  went  a  little  farther  I  cdioukL  meet  a^ooM."  The  gooee 
trotted  on,  quite  satisfied  with  what  he  had  get. 

Coleridge  is  represented  as  being  at  this  time  on  his  way 
to  a  neighboring  raceKX>urBe.  That  a  &xmer  at  whose 
house  he  was  staying,  knowing  his  sorry  horsemanship^ 
had  put  him  on  the  least  and  poorest  anifluil  he  had,  with 
old  saddle  and  bridle  and  rusty  stirrups.  On  this  Rosinante^ 
Coleridge  went  in  a  black  dress  coat,  with  blade  breecheo, 
black  silk  stockings  and  shoes.  Two  other  friends,  as  better 
horsemen,  were  intrusted  with  better  steeds,  and  soon  left 
him  on  the  road.  At  length,  reaching  the  race-ground,  and 
thrusting  his  way  through  the  crowd,  he  arrived  at  the 
spot  of  attraction  to  which  all  were  hastening.  Here  he 
confronted  a  barouche  and  £>ur,  filled  v^ith  smart  ladies 
and  attendant  gentlemen.  In  it  was  also  seated  a  baronet 
of  sporting  celebrity,  steward  of  the  course,  and  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  well  known  as  having  been 
bought  and  sold  ,in  several  parliaments.  The  baronet  eyed 
the  figure  of  Coleridge,  as  he  slowly  passed  the  door  of 
the  barouche,  and  thus  accosted  him :  *'  A  pretty  piece  of 
blood,  sir,  you  have  there." — ^**  Yes  I"  answered  Coleridge. 
— "  Rare  paces,  I  have  no  doubt,  sir !"— ^**  Yes,"  answered 
Coleridge,  "  he  brought  me  here  a  matter  of  fiHur  miles  an 
hour."  He  was  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  honorable  bar- 
onet's drift,  who  wished  to  show  off  before  the  laclies :  so  he 
quietly  waited  the  opportunity  of  a  suitable  reply.  *'  What 
a  fi-ee  hand  he  has !"  continued  Nimrod ;  *^  how  finely  he 
carries  his  tail !  Bridle  and  saddle  well  suited,  and  ap* 
prepriately  appointed !" — "  Yes  I"  said  Coleridge. — **  Will 
you  sell  him  1"  asked  the  sporting  baronet. — "  Yes,"  was 
the  answer,  "if  I  can  have  my  price." — "Name  your 
price,  then,  putting  the  rider  into  the  bargain!" — "My 
price,"  replied  Coleridge,  "for  the  horte^  sir,  if  I  sell  him, 
is  one  Imndred  guineas ;  as  to  the  rider ,  never  having  been 
in  parliament,  and  never  intending  to  go,  hit  price  is  not 
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yet  fixed."  The  baronet  sat  down  more  snddmly  than  he 
hod  riaen — ^the  ladies  began  to  titter — while  Coleridge  qui- 
etly now  moved  on. 

Coleridge  returned  to  Cambridge,  but  only  for  a  ireiy 
short  time.  The  French  Revolution,  in  its  early  promise, 
had  raised  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  £br  liberty  in  the  bosom 
of  all  generous-natured  young  men.  This  had  brought  to- 
gether Coleridge,  Southey,  and  others  of  the  like  tempera- 
ment.  Coleridge  now  went  to  visit  Southey,  at  Oxford* 
where  they  hit  upon  the  Pandsocracy  scheme,  an  offshoot 
fiom  the  root  of  Rousseau's  visions  of  primitive  life.  Cole- 
ridge is  said  first  to  have  broached  it,  and  that  it  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  Southey,  and  a  college  fiiend  of  his,  George 
Burnet.  These  young  men,  soon  after,  set  off  to  Bristol, 
Southey's  native  place,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by 
Coloidge.  Here  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Burnet  occupied 
the  same  lodging;  Rdl)ert  Lovell,  a  young  Quaker,  had 
adopted  this  scheme,  and  they  all  concluded  to  embark  fiir 
America,  where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  they 
were  to  found  dieir  colony  of  peace  and  perfection,  to  follow 
their  own  plou^^,  harvest  their  own  com,  and  show  &irth 
to  the  worid  the  union  of  a  patriarchal  life  of  labor,  with 
the  highest  exercise  of  intellect  and  virtue.  Luckily  for 
them,  the  mainspring  was  wanting.  Without  the  root  of 
all  evil,  they  could  not  rear  this  tree  of  all  good  finits.  They 
were  obliged  to  borrow,  cash  of  Cottle  even  to  pay  fi>r  their 
lodgings;  and  the  shrewd  bookseller,  while  he  listened  to 
their  animated  descriptions  of  their  future  transatlantic  Eden, 
diuckled  to  himself  on  the  impossibility  of  their  ever  carry- 
ing it  out.  The  dream  gradually  came  to  an  end  Lovell 
died  unexpectedly,  being  carried  off  by  a  fever,  bnyught  on 
throi^  a  cold,  caught  on  a  journey  to  Salisbury,  Symp- 
toms of  jarring  had  shown  themselves  among  the  friends, 
which  were  rather  ominous  for  the  permanence  of  a  pands- 
ocracy. Coleridge  had  quaireled  with  Lovell  before  he 
died,  because  Lovell^  who  was  married  to  a  Miss  Fricker, 
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opposed  Coleridge's  marriage  with  her  nater  till  he  had  bet- 
ter proapectB,  Coleridge  and  Southey  quarreled  about  die 
pantiBOcracy  afterward.  The  moat  important  results  to 
Southey  and  Coleridge  of  this  pandsocratic  coalition  were, 
that  ihey  eventually  married  the  two  sisters  of  Lowell's  wife. 
Both  these  young  poets,  with  their  minds  now  fermenting 
with  new  schemes  of  politics  and  doctrines  of  religion,  com- 
menced at  Bristol  as  lecturers  and  authors.  The  profits  of 
the  lectures  were  to  pay  for  the  voyage  to  America ;  tbey 
did  not  even  pay  the  rent.  Coleridge  lectured  on  the  En- 
glish Rebellion  and  Charles  I.,  the  French  Revolution,  and 
on  Religion  and  Philosophy ;  Southey,  on  General  History  r 
both  displaying  their  peculiar  talents  and  characters— C^ole- 
ridge  all  imagination,  absence  of  mind,  and  impracticability ; 
Southey,  with  less  genius,  but  more  order,  prudence,  and 
woridly  tact.  Both  of  those  remarkable  men  began  by  pro- 
claiming the  most  ultra-libendism  in  politics  and  theology — 
both  came  gradually  back  to  the  opinions  which  early  asso- 
ciations and  education  had  riveted  on  them  unknown  to 
themselves,  but  vrith  very  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  and 
finally  vrith  a  very  different  tone.  Coleridge  ran  through 
infidelity,  unitarianism,  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  Spino- 
za, Hartley,  and  Rant ;  and  came  back  finally  to  good  old 
Church-o^Englandism,  but  fiill  of  love  and  tolerance. 
Sotttiiey,  more  prudent,  and  notoriously  timid,  veaa  at  once 
starded  by  the  horrors  of  the  French  committed  in  the  name 
of  liberty ;  saw  that  the  v^ay  of  worldly  proq>erity  was 
closed  for  life  to  him  who  was  not  orthodox,  and  became  at 
ODce  orthodox.  But  the  consciousness  of  that  sudden  change 
hung  fisrever  upon  him.  He  knew  that  reproach  would  al- 
vrays  pursue  the  suspicious  reconversion,  and  on  that  con- 
sciousness grew  Inttemess  and  intolerance.  Coleridge, 
having  wandered  through  aH  opinions  himself  was  afiraid  to 
condemn  too  harshly  those  who  differed  from  him.  He  con- 
tented himself  vrith  loving  God,  and  preaching  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity. 
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"  He  prajeflk  best  who  l!»9€<4  belt 
Both  man  and  beast,  both  groat  and  imall; 
For  the  gre^t  God  who  loveth  ub 
He  made  and  loveth  all.*' 

Southey,  on  the  contraiy,  stalked  into  the  feaxful  regions 
of  bigotzy,  assumed  in  imagination  the  thxx>ne  and  thunder* 
bolts  of  Deity,  and 

"  Dealt  danmatum  romid  the  land 
On  all  he  deemed  his  foes/' 

But  this  was  the*  wont  view  of  Soutfaey's  character.  He 
had  that  lower  class  of  yirtues  which  Coleridge  had  not,  and 
out  of  his  prudence  and  timidity  sprung  that  worldly  sub- 
stance whidi  Coleridge  was  never  likely  to  acquire,  and  by 
which  he  kindly  made  up  for  some  of  Coleridge's  deficien- 
cies. Coleridge  could  not  provide  properly  for  his  family; 
Southey  helped  to  provide  for  them,  and  invited  Coleridge's 
yri£d  and  daughter  to  his  houHe,  where  for  many  yean  they 
had  a  home.  In  all  domestic -relationa,  Southey  was  admi- 
Table ;  he  fiiiled  only  in  those  which  wotdd  have  given  him 
a  name,  periiaps,  little  short  of  Milton  for  glorious  patriot- 
ism, had  he  proceeded  to  the  end  as  he  began. 

Of  the  Hterairy  fife  of  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth, who  soon  after  jomed  them  in  the  west,  I  have  yet 
to  speak.    We  must  now  follow  Coleridge. 

The  circumstances  which  had  brought  Coleridge  to  Bris- 
tol, though  they  did  not  end  in  pantisocracy,  ended  in  mai^ 
riage,  which  for  some  years  fixed  him  in  diat  part  of  the 
country.  Cottle,  who,  a  poet  of  some  merit  himself,  saw 
the  great  talent  of  these  young  men,  offered  Southey  fifty 
guineas  for  his  Joan  of  Arc,  and  became  its  publisher;  He 
also  offered  Coleridge  thirty  guineas  for  a  volume  of  poems, 
the  cash  to  be  advanced  when  he  pleased  from  time  to  time. 
On  this  slender  foundation,  Coleridge  began  the  world.  He 
took  a  cottage  at  Clevedon,  some  miles  from  Bristol,  and 
thither  he  took  his  bride.  It  appears  truly  to  have  been 
the  poetic  idea— love  in  a  cottage,  for  there  was  love  and 
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little  more.  Cottle  says  it  had  wbIIb,  and  Aoon,  and  win- 
dows, but  aa  for  funutore,  only  such  as  became  a  philosopher. 
This  was  not  enough  even  for  poetic  lovers.  Two  days  after 
the  wedding,  the  poet  wrote  to  Cottle  to  send  him  the  fol- 
lowing unpoetical,  but  very  essential  articlea: — ^' A  riddle- 
slice  ;  a  candle-box ;  two  ventilators ;  two  glasses  for  the 
wash-hand  stand ;  one  (in  dust-pan ;  one  small  tin  tea-ket- 
tle ;  one  pair  of  candlesticks ;  one  carpet  brush ;  one  flour- 
dfedge ;  three  tin  extinguishers ;  two  mats ;  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers; a  cheese-toaster;  two  large  tin  spoons;  a  Bible;  a 
keg  of  porter ;  coffee,  raisins,  cuzrantB»  catsup,  nutmegs,  all- 
spice, rice,  ginger,  and  mace." 

So  Coleridge  beg^n  the  world.  Cottle,  having  aent  theae 
aiticleSyliastenod  after  them  to  congratulate  the  young  cou- 
ple. This  is  his  account  of  their  residence.  "  The  situation 
of  the  cottage  was  peculiarly  eligible.  It  waa  in  the  ex- 
tremity, not  in  the.  center  of  the  village.  It  had  the  benefit 
of  being  but  one  story  high ;  and,  aa  ihe  rent  waa  only  five 
pounds  per  amium,  and  the  taxes  naught,  Mr.  Coleridge  had 
the  aatis&ction  of  knowing  that,  .by  &irly  mounting  his  Peg- 
asus, he  could  make  as  many  verses  in  a  week  aa  vrould 
pay  his  rent  for  a  year.  There  was  also  a  small  garden, 
with  several  pretty  flowers,  and  die  '  tallest  tree-rose'  did 
not  fail  to  be  pointed  out,  which  *  peeped  at  the  chamber 
window,'  and  haa  been  honored  with  some  beautiful  lines." 

The  cottage  is  there  yet  in  its  garden;  butColeridge  did 
not  long  inhabit  it.  He  soon  found  that  even  Clevedon  waa 
too  far  out  of  the  worldibr  hooka  and  intellect ;  and  return- 
ing to  Bristol,  took  lodgings  on  Redcfiff-hilL  From  this 
abode  he  soon  again  departed,  being  invited  by  his  fir^nd, 
Mr.  Thomas  Poole,  c^  Nether  Stowey,  to  visit  him  there. 
During  this  visit,  he  wrote  some  of  Us  first  volume  of  poems, 
including  the  Religious  Musings ;  he  then  returned  to  Bristol, 
and  started  the  idea  of  his  Watchman,  and  made  that  jour- 
ney through  the  principal  manu&cturing  towns,  to  obtain 
subscribers  for  it,  which  he  so  amusingly  describes  in  his 
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Biographia  Literaiia.  ThiB  was  a  failure ;  but  about  this 
time,  Charles  Lloyd,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Xloyd,  the 
banker,  of  Birmingham,  whom  Byron  haa  commenxxrated 
in  the  alliterative  line  of 

" Lovell,  Lamb,  and  Lloyd," 

was  smitten  with  the  admiratkm  of  Coleridge's  genius,  and 
offered  to  come  and  reside  with  him.  He  therefbie  took  a 
larger  house  on  Kingsdown,  where  Lloyd  was  his  inmate. 
Bfr.  Poole,  of  Stowey,  however,  was  not  easy  to  be  without 
the  society  of  Coleridge;  he  sent  him  word  that  there  was 
a  nice  cottage  there  at  liberty,  of  only  seven  pounds  per 
annum  rent,  and  pressed  him  to  come  and  fix  there.  Thither 
Coleridge  went,  Lloyd  also  agreeing  to  accompany  them« 
Un£zrtnnately,  Lloyd  had  the  germs  of  insanity,  as  well  as 
poetry,  in  him.  He  was  subject  to  fits,  which  agitated  and 
ahrmed  Coleridge.  They  eventually  disagreed,  and  Lloyd 
left,  but  was  afterward  reconciled,  well  perceiving  that  his 
morbid  nervousness  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  difference. 
This  place  became  for  two  years  Coleridge's  home. 
Here  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  beautifiil  poetry.  ''  The 
manhood  of  Coleridge's  true  poetical  life,"  has  been  ob- 
served by  a.,  cotemporary,  **  was  in  the  year  1797."  He 
was  yet  only  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  but  his  poetical 
&culty  had  now  acquired  a  wide  grasp  and  a  deep  power. 
Here  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Remorse,  Christabelle,  the 
Daik  Ladie,  the  Ancient  Mariner,  which  was  published  in 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  jointly  with  Wordsworth's  first  poems, 
his  ode  on  the  Departing  Year,  and  his  Fears  in  Solitude 
These  woiks  are  at  once  imbued  with  the  highest  spirit  of 
his  poetry,  and  the  noblest  sentiments  of  humanity.  Here 
he  was  visited  by  Charles  Lamb,  Charles  Lloyd,  Southey, 
HazHtt,  De  Quincy,  who  had  previously  presented  him 
generously  with  ^300 ;  the  two  great  potters,  the  Wedg- 
woods, and  other  eminent  men.  Wordsworth  lived  near 
him  at  AUfoxden,  and  was  in  almost  daily  intercourse  with 
him.     The  fix>t  of  Quantock  was  to  Coleridge,  says  one  of 
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hiB  biographere,  a  memorable  spot  Hese  bis  stadiea  were 
serioufl  and  deep.  Tbey  were  directed  not  only  to  poetry, 
but  into  tbe  great  bulk  of  tbeoldfeical  philosophy.  Here, 
with  his  friend,  Thomas  Poole,  a  man  sympathizing  in  all 
his  tastes,  and  with  Wordsworth,  he  roamed  over  the  Quan- 
tock  hills,  drinking  m  at  every  step  new  knowledge  and 
impressions  of  nature.  In  his  Biographia  Literaiia,  he  says, 
"  My  walks  were  almost  daily  on  the  top  of  Quantock,  and 
among  its  sloping  coombs."  He  had  got  an  idea  of  vmting 
a  poem,  called  The  Bbook,  tracing  a  stream  which  he  had 
Iband,  from  its  soutce,  in  the  hills,  among  the  yellow-red 
moss,  and  conical  glasfr«haped  tufts  of  bent,  to  the  first 
break,  or  fall,  where  its  drops  become  audible,  and  it  be- 
gms  to  form  a  channel;  thence  to  the  peat -and  tuif  bam, 
itself  built  of  the  same  dark  masses  as  it  sheltered ;  to  the 
sheepfold;  to  the  first  cultivated  spot  of  ground;  to  the 
lonely  cottage,  and  its  bleak  garden  won  from  the  heath ; 
lo  the  hamlets,  the  market-towns,  the  manufactories,  and  ' 
the  sea-port  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  was  not  qidte  on  so 
fine  a  scale  as  Childe  Harold,  and  that  Wordsworth  has 
carried  out  the  idea,  in  the  Sonnets  on  the  river  Duddon, 
not  quite  io  amply  as  the  original  idea  itself.  He  says, 
when  strolling  alone,  he  was  always  with  book,  paper,  and 
pencil  in  hand,  making  studies  fit)m  nature,  whence  his 
striking  and  accurate  transcripts  of  such  things.  It  will  be 
noticed,  in  the  article  on  Wordsworth,  that  these  rambles, 
in  the  ignorant  minds  of  the  country  people,  converted  him 
and  Coleridge  into  suspicious  characters.  Coleridge  vraa 
so  open  and  simple,  that  they  said,  *'  As  to  Coleridge,  he  is 
a  whiribrain,  that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost;  but 
that  Wordsworth  I  he  is  a  dark  traitor.  You  never  hear 
him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject  1" 

Coleridge  himself,  in  his  Biographia  LiteAria,  tells  us, 
that  a  certain  baronet,  in  the  neighborhood,  got  government 
to  send  down  a  spy'to  watch  them.  That  this  spy  vras  a 
very  honest  fellow,  fi>r  a  wonder.    That  he  heard  them,  he 
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•aid.  At  fiiBt,  talking  a  deal  of  8^  Nony  (Spmoaa),  and 
diougfat  they  were  up  to  him,  as  bis  nose  waa  none  of  the 
Bmalleat  f  but  he.  soon  foftnd  that  it  was  all  about  books. 
Coleridge  also  gives  the  amusing  dialogue  between  the  inn* 
keeper  and  the  baronet,  the  innkeeper  having  been  ordered 
to  entertain  the  spy,  but,  Hke  the  spy,  soon  found  that  the 
strange  gentlemen  were  only  poeU^  and  going  to  put  Quan- 
tock  into  verse. 

Many  are  the  testimonies  of  attachment  to  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  wild  Quantock  hills,,  to  be  found  In  the  poems 
of  Coleridge;  and  in  the  &ird  book  of  the  Excursion, 
Wordsworth  describes  the  Quantock,  and  their  rambles, 
widi  all  the  gusto  of  a  fond  memory.  First,  we  have  a 
peep  at  his  ovm  abode.    We  are  conveyed—- 

"  To  a  low  cottige  in  a  ninny  bay, 
Where  the  salt  aea  innocndiuly  breakf. 
And  the  aea  breeze  as  innocently  breathea 
On  Devon's  leafy  ihores ;  a  iheUered  hold 
In  a  aoft  dime,  encouraging  the  aoil 
To  a  Inxnriant  bounty.    As  onr  steps 
Approach  the  embowered  abode— bur  chosen  seat 
See  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed 
The  nnendangered  myrtle,  decked  with  flowev^ 
Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  ns  f 
While,  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighborhood, 
Not  overlooked,  bat  coorting  no  regard, 
Those  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  yew. 
Give  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingfy  their  aid  they  wonld  nnite 
With  the  greton  myrtle,  to  endear  the  hoors 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place.*' 

This,  though  placed  in  Devon  instead  of  Somerset,  ac- 
curately describes  Wordsworth's  pleasant  nook  there ;  but 
die  Quantock  v^alks  are  more  strikingly  like. 

"  Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  downi^ 
Track  leading  into  track,  how  marked,  how  worn. 
Into  light  verdnre,  between  fern  and  gorse, 
Winding  away  its  never  ending  Imo 
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But,  there,  lay  open  to  our  daily  hannt, 

A  range  of  unappropriated  earth, 

Where  yoath'a  ambitioas  feet  mij^t  move  at  Urge; 

Whence,  nnmbleated  wandeieri,  we  beheld 

The  AiTimg  giver  of  the  day  diffoie 

His  brightae«  o'er  a  track  of  tea  and  land 

Gay  as  oar  spirits,  free  as  onr  denres, 

As  onr  ex^oyments  boundless.    From  those  heights 

We  dropped  at  pleasure  into  sylvan  eoombs, 

Where  arbors  ef  impenetiable  shade. 

And  mossy  seats  dietained  us  side  by  side, 

With  hearti  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  oar  breasta 

That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ooxb." 

In  Coleridge's  poem  of  Fears  in  Solitude,  a  noble-hearted 
poem,  these  hills,  and  one  of  these  yery  dells,  are  described 
with  equal  graphic  truth  and  affection. 

**  A  green  and  silent  spot  amid  the  hiUs, 
A  small  and  silent  dell !    O'er  stiller  place 
No  nnging  skylark  ever  poised  himself; 
The  hOls  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope, 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gocgeons  covering  on. 
All  golden  wiik  Ae  never  Uoomless  forz 
Which  now  blooms  most  profusely ;  but  the  dell 
Bathed  by  the  mist  is  fresh  and  delicate 
As  vernal  cornfields,  or  the  xmripe  flax, 
When  through  its  half-transparent  stalks  at  eve 
The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light. 
Oh!  'tis  a  quiet,  spirit4iealing  nook ! 
Which  ad,  methinks,  would  love :  but  diiefly  he, 
The  humble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years. 
Knew  just  so  much  of  folly  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  vrise ! 
Here  might  he  lie  on  fern  or  withered  heath. 
While  from  the  singing  lark,  that  sings  unseen 
The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best, 
And  from  the  sun  and  fipom  the  breezy  oir. 
Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame; 
And  he  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
ReUgious  musings  in  the  fonns  of  nature  I 
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And,  ao  his  seaiM  gradoally  wrapped 
la  a  half-«leep,  he  dieami  of  better  worlda, 
And  dreammg  hean  thee  stOl,  O  amging  lark. 
That  ringest  like  an  angel  in  the  cloods." 

Here,  buried  in  Bummer  beauty  from  the  world,  in  this 
green  and  delicious  oratory,  he  lay  and  poured  out  those 
finely  human  thoughts  on  war  and  patriotism,  which  enrich 
this  poem ;  ivhich  closes  with  a  descriptive  view  of  these 
hills,  the  wide  prospects  from  them,  and  of  little  quiet 
Stowey  lying  at  their  feet 

"  But  now  the  gentle  dew-fiill  sendu  abroad 
The  frmt^like  perfume  of  the  golden  forz ; 
Tlw  light  has  left  the  munmit  of  the  hill ; 
Thongh  fltiU  a  smmy  gleam  Uea  beautiM 
Aslant  the  iried  beagoon.    Now  &rewell, 
Farewell,  awhile,  O  soft  and  silent  spot  f 
On  the  green  sheep-tnick,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wend  my  way ;  and  lo !  recalled 
Fmm  bodings  that  have  well  nigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myielf  upon  the  brow,  and  panae 
Startled!    And  after  lonely  aqjoanung 
In  such  a  qniet  and  lorroonded  nook. 
This  borst  of  prospect,— here  the  shadowy  main. 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  migesty 
Of  that  hqge  amphitheater  of  rich 
And  defwy  fidds,  seems  like  society 
Convening  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge  elms 
Clustering,  ^hich  mark  lite  mansion  of  my  firiend ; 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 
Is  niy  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe. 
And  my  babe's  mother,  dwell  in  peace!    Withlight 
And  quickened  footsteps  thitherward  I  tend 
Bemembering  thee,  O  green  and  silent  dell! 
And  grateftd  that,  by  nature's  quietness 
And  solitary  munngs,  all  my  heart 
Is  softened,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 
Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  all  mankind.*' 

Stowey,  like  all  other  places  where  remarkable  men 
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have  lived,  even  but  a  few  years  ago,  impreaseB  ub  vnth  a- 
melancholy  sense  of  rapid  change,  of  the  swifb  flight  of  hu- 
man life.  There  is  the  little  town,  there  ascend  beyond  it 
the  green  slopes  and  aiiy  range  of  the  Quantock  hills, 
scattered  with  masses  of  woodland,  which  give  a  feeling  of 
deep  solitude.  But  where  is  the  poet,  who  used  here  to 
live,  and  there  to  wander  and  think  1  Where  is  his  friend 
Poole  ?  All  are  gone,  and  village  and  countiy  are  again 
resigned  to  the  iise  of  simple  and  little-informed  people, 
who  take  poets  for  spies  and  dark  traitors.  The  little 
town  is  vastly  like  a  continental  one.  It  consists  of  one 
street,  which  at  an  old  market-cross  diverges  into  two 
others,  exactly  forming  an  old-fashioned  letter  Y.  The 
houses  are,  like  continental  ones,  white,  and  down  the 
street  rolls  a  little  full  stream,  quite  m  the  fashion  of  a 
foreign  village,  vnth.  broad  flags  laid  across  to  get  at  the 
houses.  It  stands  in  a  particularly  agreeable,  rich,  and 
weU  wooded  country,  vnth  the  range  of  the  Quantock  hills, 
at  some  half-mile  distance,  and  from  them  a  fine  view  of 
the  sea  and  the  Welsh  coaat,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bristol  Channel 

The  house  in  which  Thomas  Poole  used  to  live,  and 
where  Coleridge  and  -his  friend  had  a  second  home,  is 
about  the  center  of  the  village.  It  is  a  large,  old-fashioned 
house,  with  pleasant  garden,  and  ample  farmyard,  with 
paddocks  behind.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  a  medical  man 
and  his  sister,  who  do  all  honor  to  the  memory  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  very  courteously  allow  you  to  see  the  house. 
The  lady  obligingly  took  me  round  the  garden,  and  point- 
ed out  to  -me  the  windows  of  the  room  overlooking  it, 
where  so  many  remarkable  men  used  to  assemble. 

Mr.  Poole,  who  was  a  bachelor  and  a  magistrate,  died 
a  few  years  ago,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an 
upright  man,  and  a  genuine  friend  to  the  poor.  On  his 
monument  in  the  church  is  inscribed,  that  he  was  the  friend 
of  Coleridge  and  Southey. 
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The  cottage  iiihabited  by  Coleridge  is  the  last  on  the 
left  hand  going  out  toward  Al]fox4en.  It  is  now,  according 
to  the  very  common  and  odd  fate  of  poets'  cottages,  a  Tom 
and  Jerry  shop.  Moore's  native  abode  is  a  whisky-shop ; 
Bnms's  native  cottage  is  a  little  public-house;  Shelley's 
house  at  Great  Marlowe  is  a  beer-shop;  it  is  said  thaf  a 
public-house  has  been  built  on  the  spot  where  Scott  was 
bom,  since  I  was  in  that  city;  Coleridge's  house  here  is  a 
beer-shop.  Its  rent  was  but  seven  pounds  a-year,  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  very  superb.  It  stands  dose 
to  ^le  road,  and  has  nothing  now  to  distinguish  it  from  any 
other  ordinary  pot-house.  Where  Coleridge  sat  penning 
the  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,  with  its 

Asd  that  low  note  mora  sweet  than  all;" 
which  thd  printer,  by  a  veiy  natural  association^  but  to  his 
in&ute  consternation,  converted  into 

And  that  low  note  more  sweet  than  ale^** 
sat,  when  I  entered,  a  manber  of  country  feUows,  and 
thought  their  ale  more  sweet  than  any  poet's  or  nightin- 
gale's low  notes.  Behind  the  house,  however,  there  were 
traces  of  the  past  pleasantness,  two  good,  large  gardens^ 
and  the  old  orchard  where  Coleridge  sat  on  the  apple-tree, 
"  crooked  earthward ;"  and  while  Charles  Lamb  and  his 
sister  went  to  ascend  the  hills  and  gaze  on  the  sea,  himself 
detained  by  an  accident,  wrote  his  beautiful  lines, ''  This 
Lime-tree  Bower,vmy  prisQn»"  including  this  magnificent 
picture:^ 

"  Yet,  they  wander  on 
In^ladnew  all;  bnt  tfaee,  methinka,  mort  glad,  ' 

My  gentle-bearted  Charles!  finr  thoa  hast  pined 
And  hungered  after  nature,  many  a  year; 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way, 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evfi  and  pain. 
And  strange  calamity !    Ah!  sbwly  sink 
Behiiid  the  western  ridge,  tfaoa  fjjonsnm  son! 
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Shine  in  the  ibnt  bount  ofdie  nnkmg  oib. 
Ye  purple  heath  flowen !  richlier  beam,  ye  douds  f 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  ^res ! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  ocean !    So  my  ftiend, 
StrndK  with  deep  joy,  may  ftand  at  I  have  flood, 
Bnent  with  ■wimmmg  tenie:  y«a,  gudng  rovnd 
Oa  the  wide  landaciqpe,  ^ue  till  all  doth  aeem 
Leas  groM  than  bodily;  and  of  nxch haea 
Aa  yeil  the  Almighty  Spirit  when  yet  he  makea 
SpiritB  peroeiTe  hia  preaence." 

The  woman  in  the  bouae,— 4ier  husband  was  out  in  the 
fields,^ — and  her  sister,  had  neither  of  them  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  poet.  When  I  asked  leave  to  see  the  house  and 
garden,  on  account  €i  a.  gentleman  who  had  once  lived 
therei  "  Yes,"  said  the  landlady^  quite  a  young  woman,  "  a 
gentleman  called  one  day,  9ome  time  ago,  and  said  he  wished 
to  drink  a  ffiaaa  of  ale  in  this  house,  because  a  great  man 
had  lived  in  it." 

"  A  great  man,  did  he  say  %    Why,  he  was  a  poet." 

''A  poet,  sir!  what  is  thatf" 

<<  Don't  you  know  what  a  poet  is  1" 

"No,  sir." 

'*  But  you  know  what  a  ballad  singer  is  V 

"CHi,yes;  to  be  sure."  ^ 

"Well,  a  poet  makes  ballads  and  songs,  and  things  of 
that  kind." 

"  Oh,  lauks-o'me  1  why  the  gentleman  saidit  was  a  great 


"  Well,  he  was  just  what  I  tell  you— a  poet— «  ballad 
maker,  and  all  that.    Nothing  more,  I  assure  you." 

"  Good  lauk-a-me  I  how  could  the  gentleman  say  it  was 
a  great  man  1     Is  it  the  same  man  you  mean,  think  you  1" 

"Oh  1  no  doubt  of  it.     But  let  me  see  your  garden." 

The  sister  went  to  show  it  me.  There  were,  as  I  have 
said,  two  gardens,  lying  high  above. the  house,  so  that  you 
oould  see  over  part  of  tlie  town,  and,  in  the  other  direction, 
the  upland  slopes  and  hills.    Behind  the  garden  was  still 
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the  oichanty  in  whidi  Coleridge  had  so  often  mused.  Ke- 
toming  toward  the  house,  the  remains  of  a  fine  bay-tree 
caught  my  attentum,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  garden  near  the 
hou9e»  now  defiu^ed  with  weeds,  and  scattered  with  old 
tubs  and  empty  beer  barxeb. 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  was  imce  a  fine  bay-tree." 

**  Ay,  that  was  here  when  w#  came." 

^  No  doubt  of  it  That  poet  planted  it,  as  sure  as  it  is 
there.  That  is  just  one  of  those  people's  tricks.  Where 
ih^y  go  they  are  always  planting  that  tree." 

"Good  Lord!  do  they  t  What  odd  men  they  must  be  1" 
said  ^  young,  woman. 

Such  is  the  intelligence  of  the  common  people  of  the 
west,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  England;  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  parents  of  these  people  took  Coleridge  for  a 
spy,  and  Wordsworth  for  a  dark  traitor?  But  these  young 
women  were  very  civil,  if  not  very  enltghtened.v  As  I  re- 
turned through  die  house,  the  young  landlady,  evidently 
desocous  to  enter  into  further  disoouzse,  came  smiling  up, 
and  said,  '*  It's  very  pleasant  to  see  relations  addicting  to 
the  old  place."  Not  knowing  exactly  what  ehe  meant,  but 
supposing  that  she  imagined  I  had  come  to  see  the  house 
because  the  poet  was  a  relation  of  mine,  I  said, "  Very ;  but 
I  was  no  relation  of  the  poet's."  ^ 

"  No  1  and  yet  you  come  to  see  the  house ;  and  perhaps 
you  have  come  a  good  way  V* 

"  Yes,  from  London." 

"  From  London  1  what,  on  purpose  V* 

"  Yes,  entirely  on  purpose." 

Here  the  amazemoit  of  herself^  her  sister,  and  the  men 
thinking,  grew  astoundingly.  '*  Ahl"  I  added,  "  he  was  a 
great  man— -a  very  great  man— he  was  a  particular  friend 
ofBfr.  PooleV 

" Oh,  indeed!"  said  they.  "Ay,  he  must  have  been  a 
gentleman,  then,  for  Mr.  Poole  viras  a  very  great  man,  and 
ajufltiee." 
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Havmg  elerated  die  chanuster  of  Coleridge  from  that  of 
a  poet  into  the  friend  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  I  considered 
that  I  had  vindicated  his  memory,  and  look  my  leave. 

In  Septemher,  1798,  Coleridge  quitted  Stowey  and  Engs- 
land,  in  company  with  Woidawoxthy  for  a  tour  in  Germany. 
HiB  two  wealthy  fnenda,' Thomas  and  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
the  great  Staffordshire  potters,  had  settled  on  him  <£150 
a^year,  for  life,  which,  with  other  slight  maens,  enabled  him 
to  undertake  this  journey,- with  Wordswoxth  and  his  sister. 
The  Wedgwoods  weilB  Unitarians,  and  now  looked  on  Cole- 
ridge as  the  great  champion  of  the  cause,  for  he  preached 
at  Taunton  and  other  places  in  the  cha^ls  of  that  denomi- 
natioo ;  and  in  his  journey  on  account  of  the  Watchman, 
had  done  so  in  most  of  the  large  manu&cturing  towns, 
entering^  the  pulpit  in  a  Uue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  that 
not  a  rag  of  the  woman  of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  him. 
These  are  his  own  words,  in  his  Biographia  Literaria. 
Thomas  Wedgwood  either  died  long  before  Coleridge, 
and  so  the  annuity  died  with  him,  or  he  might  have  witli- 
drawn  his  moiety  when  Coleridge  ceased  to  fulfill  his  re- 
ligious hopes :  it  did,  however,  cease ;  but  the  <£75  from 
J'osiah  Wedgwood  was,  paid  punctually  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

From  this  journey  to  G^ermai^  we  may  date  a  great 
change  in  the  tone  of  Coleridge's  mind.  He  became  more 
metaphysical,  and  a  thorough  Kantist. .  From  this  period, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  looking  over  his  poems,  diat  his 
poetry  suffered  from  the  effects  of  his  philosophy.  'But  to 
this  journey  we  owe,  also,  the  able  translation  of  Wallen- 
Btein,  which  was  then  a  new  production-^the  original  being 
published  only  on  the  eve  of  Coleridge's  return  ta England, 
September,  1799,  and  the  translation  appearing  in  1800. 
lo  Coleridge's  own  account  of  tiiis  tour,  the  description  of 
the  ascent  of  the  Brocken  is  one  of  tiie  most  living  and 
graphic  possible.  Having  gone  over  the  ground  myseli^ 
the  whole  scene,  and  feeling  of  die  scene,  has  never  since 
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been  revived  by  any  thing  which  I  have  xead»  in  any  de* 
giee,  like  the  account  of  Coleridge.  In  that,  too^  is  to  be 
found  the  same  slory  €i  their  rude  treatment  at  an  inn  in 
Heaae,  which  is  given  m  the  article  on  Wordaworth. 

On  Cioleridge'B  return  to  England,  he  settled  in  London 
for  a  time,  and  brought  out  hia  tranalation  of  Wallenstein, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Messrs.  Longman,  <m  the  con- 
dition that  the  English  version,  and  Schiller's  play  in  Ger- 
man, should  be  published  siipultaneously.  Coleridge  now 
engaged  to  exequte  the  literary  and  political  department 
of  the  Morning  Post,  to  which  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Lamb  were  also  contributors.  In  this  situation  he  wbb 
accused  by  Mr.  Fox,  under  the  broad  app^lation  of  the 
Moniing  Post,  but  with  allusion  to  his  articles^  of  having 
broken  up  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  renewing  the  war. 
It  was  a  Tirar,  said  Fox,  produced  by  the  Morning  Post. 
His  strictures  on  Bonapajte  occasioned  that  tyrant  to 
select  him  fi>r  one  of  the  objects  of  his  vengeance,  and  to 
issue  an  ord^:  for  his  arrest  when  in  Italy.  Coleridge,  on 
quitting  the  Morning  Post,  went  to  reside  near  his  £riendB 
Southey  and  Wordsworth.  He  was  much  at  the  houses 
of  each.  In  1801,  he  regularly  took  a  house  at  Kesvrick, 
thinking,  Hke  his  two  great  friends,  to  reside  there  perma- 
nently. The  house,  if  not  built  for  him,  was  expressly 
finished  for  him  by  a  then  neighbor,  Mr.  Jackson ;  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes  was  too 
damp  for  his  rheumatic  habit.  In  1803,  his  health  was  so 
much  wone,  that  it  was  considered  necessary  for  him  to 
seek  a  warmer  climate ;  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
his  friend  Mr.,  and  since  Sir  John  Stoddart,  to  visit  him  at 
Malta,  v?hich  he  accepted.  Here  he  acted  for  some  time 
as  public  secretary  of  the  island.  In  1805  he  returned,  not 
much  benefited  by  his  sojourn.  He  came  back  through 
Italy,  and  at  Rome  saw  Allston,  the  American  painter,  and 
Tieck,  the  Gennan  poet  It  vras  on  this  occasion  that  he 
WBB  warned  of  the  order  of  Bonaparte  to  arrest  him;  and 
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hastening  to  Leghorn  with  a  passport  fiimished  him  by  the 
Pope,  was  carried  out  to  sea  by  an  American  captain. 
At  sea>  however,  they  were  chased  by  a  French  vessel, 
which  so  alarmed  the  American  that  he  compelled  Cole- 
ridge to  throw  all  his  papers  overboard,  by  which  all  the 
fruits  of  his  literary  labors  in  Rome  were  lost 

*  On  his  return  to  England  he  again  went  to  the  lakes, 
but  this  timo  was  more  with  Wordsworth  than  with  Southey. 
Wordsworth  was  at  this  time  living  at  Grasmere,  and  we 
have  a  huiiiorous  account  of  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Btanzaa  in 
my  pocket  copy  6f  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,'*  as 
*'the  noticeable  man  with  large  gray  eyes."  In  another 
place  Wordsworth  has,  in  one  line  descriptive  of  him  there, 
given  us  one  of  the. most  beautiful  portraitures  of  a  poet 
dreamer, — 

**  The  bnioding  poet  with  Ae  hesrenly  eyes." 

At  Grrasmere  he  planned  The  Friend,  Wcnrdsworth  and 
some  other  of  his  friends  furnishing  a  few  cdntributions. 
From'  this  period  till  18l6  he  appears  to  have  been  fluctuate 
ing  between  the  Lakes,  London,-  and  the  west  of  England. 
In  1807  we  find  liim  at  Bristol;  and  then  at  Stowey  again, 
at  Mr.  Poole's.  It  was  at  this  time  diat  De  Quincey  sought 
an  interview  with  him.  He  went  to  Stowey,  did  not  meet 
with  Coleridge,  but  stayed  two  days  with  Mr.  Poole;  and 
describes  him  and  his  house  thus-: — **  A  plain-dressed  man, 
in  a  rustic,  old-fashioned  bouse,  amply  fumicbed  with  modem 
luxuries,  and  a  good  library.  Mr.  Poole  had  traveled  ex- 
tensively, and  had  so  entirely  dedicated  himself  to  his  hum* 
bier  fellow-countrymen,  who  resided  in  his  neighborhood, 
that  for  many  miles  round  he  was  the  general  arbiter  of  their 
disputes,  the  guide  and  counselor  of  their  daily  life ;  be^de 
beiag  appointed  executor  and  guardian  to  his  children  by 
every  third  man  who  died  in  or  about  the  town  of  Nether 
Stowey." 

De  Quincey  followed  Coleridge  to  Bridgewater,  and  feund 
him  thus : — ^**  In  Bridgewater  I  noticed  a  gateway,  stand- 
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bag  under  which  was  a  nuuii  correspondiiig  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  me  of  Coleridge,  whom  I  shall  pxesently  describe. 
In  height  he  seemed  to  be  five  ieet  eight  inches ;  in  reality 
he  was  aboatan  inch  and  a  half  taller,  though,  in  die  latter 
part  of  life,  fr(nn"a  lateral  omrature  in  the  spine,  he  diott- 
eded  gradually  from  two  to  three  inches.  His  perBom  was 
broad  and  full,  and  tended  even  to  corpulence ;  his  complelt- 
ion  was  fair,  though  not  what  painters  technically  style  &ir, 
because  it  was  associated  with  black  hair;  his  eyes  were 
large  and  soft  in  their  elpression ;  and  it  was  by  a  peculiar 
appearance  of  haze  or  ^nness  which  mixed  with  their  light, 
that  I  recognized  my  object.  This  was  Coleridge.  I  ex- 
amined him  stsadily  for  a  moment  or  more,  and  it  Strudcme 
that  he  neither  saw  myself  nor  any  other  object  in  the  street 
He  was  in  a  deep  reyery^  for  I  had  dismounted;  made  two  or 
three  trifling  arrangements  at  the  inn  door,  and  advanced 
close  to  him,  before  he  seemed  apparently  conscious  of  my 
presence.  The  sound  of  my  voice  tonouncing  my  name 
fint  awoke  him.  He  stared,  and  br  a  moment  seemed  at  a 
loss  to  tmd^rstand  my  purpose,  or  Ins  own  situation,  for  he 
repeated  rapidly  a  number  of  words  which  had  no  relarion 
to  either  of  us.  There  wto  no  mauvaue  hotUe  in  his  man^ 
ner,  but  simple  perplexity,  and  an  appai^t  difficulty  in  re- 
Goveiing  his  position  ainong  daylight  realities.  This  little 
scene  over,  he  received  me  witfar  a  kindness  of  manner  so 
marked  that  it  might  be  called  gracious." 

Mr.  De  Quincey  then  tells  us  that  Coleridge  was  at  this 
moment  domesticated  with  a  most  amiable  and  enlightened 
fimafly,  descendants  of  Chubb,  the  philosophic  writer ;  and 
that  wallring  out  in  the  evening  with  Coleridge,  in  the  streets 
of  Bridgewater,  he  ne^er  saw  a  man  so  much  interrupted 
by  the  courteous  attenrions  of  young  and  old. 

In  1809  we  £nd  him  again  at  the  Lakes;  in  1810  he  leA 
them  again  with  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  and  remained  some 
time  at  his  honse.  In  1811  he  was  visiting  at  Hammersmith 
with  Mr.  Morgan,  a  common  friend  of  himself  and  Soudiey, 
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whoBS  acquaintance  they  had  made  at  Bxiatol ;  and  heie  he 
delivered  a  courae  of  lectures  <m  Shakspeare  and  MikoQ. 
While  fitill  rending  with  Mr*  Morgan,  his  Tragedy  of  Re- 
morse  was  brought  upon  the  aiage  at  Drury-lane,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  Byron,  then  one  of  the  managing  committee, 
with  admirable  success.  After  tUs  he  retired  to  4he  village 
of  Calne,  in  Wiltshire^  with  his  friend  Morgan,  partly  to  be 
Hear  Lisle  Bowles;  where  he  arranged  and  published  his 
Sibylline  Leaves,  and  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Literaria.  He  also  dedicated  to  Mr.  Morgan  the  Za- 
polya,  which  was  offered  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinpaird,  £ar 
Drury-lane,  and  declined.  The  effect  of  this  refiisal  Cole- 
ridge has  noticed  in  some  lines  at  the  end  of  the  Biogn^ifauk 
Litevaria,  quoted  from  this  very  play : — 

"  O  we  are  queruloas  crefttnras !    litde  le« 
Than  all  tfaingi  can  saffioe  to  make  na  happy; 
Thooi^  Utde  mare  than  nothing  U  enongh 
To  make  as  wretohecL" 

In  1816,  he  took  refuge  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  CKUman, 
the  surgeon,  at  Highgate,  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 
The  motive  for  his  going  to  reside  with  this  gentleman  was, 
that  he  might  exercise  a  salutary  restraint  upon  him  as  it 
regarded  the  taking  of  opium.  His  rheumatic  pains  had 
first  led  him  to  adopt  the  use  of  this  insidious  drug ;  and  it 
had,  as  usual,  in  time,  acquired  so  much  power  over  him  as 
to  render  his  life  miserable.  He  became  the  victim  of  its 
worst  terrors,  and  so  much  its  slave,  that  all  his  resolutions 
and  precautions  to  break  the  habit,  he  regularly  himself  de- 
feated. At  one  time,  a  friend  of  his  hired  a  man  to  attend 
him  everywhere,  and  to  sternly  refuse  all  hissoficitationB 
for,  or  attempts  to  get  opium ;  but  this  man  he  cheated  at 
his  pleasure.  He  would  send  the  man  on  some  trifling 
errand,  while  on  their  walks,  turn  into  a  druggist's  shop, 
and  secure  a  good  stock  of  the  article.  Mr.  GHIlman,  who 
had  only  himself  and  wife  in  his  frunily,  was  recommended 
to  him  as  the  proper  man  to  exercise  a  constant,  steady,  but 
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kindly  authority  over  him  in  this  respect.  Coleridge,  at  the 
Bx^  interview!  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
this  house,  that  he  was  inpatient  to  get  there,  and  came 
Tery  characteristically  with  Christabel  in  his  hand,  to  send 
to  his  host.  With  the  GUlmans  Coleridge  continued  till  his 
death ;  and  his  abode  here  is  too  well  known  to  need  much 
mention  of  xL  Here  he  held  a  species  of  soir6e,  at  which 
numbers  of  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  listen 
to  his  extraordinary  conveisations,  or  rather  monologues. 
Those  who  heard  him  on  these  occasions  used  to  declare, 
that  you  could  fbnnno  adequate  idea  of  the  intellect  ^of  the 
man,  till'^you  had  also  heard  him.  Yet,  by  some  strange 
neglect^  or  some  wish  of  his  own,  these  extraordinary  ha- 
XBBgues  were  never  taken  down ;  which,  if  they  merited  the 
praises  odnfened  on  them,  ia  a  loss  to  the  world,  as  well  as 
to  his  fiill  ftme. 

The  house  which  Mr.  Gillman  occupied  is  now  occupied 
by  a  Mr.  Brendon.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
house  except  its  view.  Coleridge's  room  looked  upon  a 
defidoos  prospect  of  wood  and  meadow,  with  a  gay  garden 
fbn  of  color  under  the  window.  When  a  fiiend  of  his  fint 
saw  him  there,  he  said  he  thought  he  hadta^en  his  dwelling- 
pkoe  like  an  abbot  There  he  cultivatad  his  flowers,  and 
had  a  iet  of  birds  fer  his  pensionen,  who  came  to  bieak&siE 
with  him.  He  might  be  seen  taking  his  daily  stroll  up  and 
down  near  Highgate,  vritfa  his  black  coat  and  white  locks, 
and  a  book  in  his  hand ;  and  was  a  great  acquaintance  of 
the  little  children.  He  loved,  says  the  same  authority,  to 
read  great  folios,  and  to  make  old  voyages  with  Fuichas 
and  Marco  Polo;  the  seas  being  in  good  visionary  conditioOy 
and  the  vessel  weD  stocked  with  botazgoes. 

VouH^F 


FELICIA  HEMANS. 


If  the  lives  of  our  poets  had  been  written  with  the  same 
attention  to  the  placing  of  their  abodes  as  clearly  befixre 
you  as  that  of  Mrs.  Hemans  has  been,  both  by  Mr.  Chor- 
ley  and  by  her  own  sister,  it  might  hare  saved  me  some 
thousand  of  .miles  of  travel  to  visit  and  see  them  for  my- 
self 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne,  the  future  poetess,  bearing 
the  familiar  name  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  was  bom  in  Duke- 
street,  Liverpool,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1793.  The 
house  ih  still  pointed  out  to  strangers,  but  has  nothing 
beside  this  event  to  give  it  a  distinction  from  other  town- 
houses.  Her  father  was  a  considerable  merchant,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  particular  connec- 
tion with  the  state  of  Venice,  for  her  mother  was  descended 
fix>m  an  old  Italian  family.  Her  father  was  the  Imperial 
and  Tuscan  Consul  at  Liverpool.  The  old  name  of  Mrs. 
Hemans's  maternal  ancestry  is  said  to  have  been  Veniero, 
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but  had  got  corrupted  to  the  German  name  of  Wagner. 
Mrs.  Hemans  was  the  fifth  of  seyen  children,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  Before  she  was  seven  years  old,  her  jo- 
llier, having  suffered  losses  in  trade,  retired  from  business, 
and  settled -at  Gfrwiych,  near  Abergele,  in  Denbighshire, 
dose  to  the  sea,  in  a  large,  old,  solitary  mansion,  shut  in 
by  a  range  of  rocky  mountains.  Here  the  &mily  resided 
nine  years,  so  diat  the  greater  and  more  sensitive  part  of 
her  girlhood  was  passed  here.  She  was  sixteen  when  they 
removed.  Here,  then,  the  intense  love  of  nature  and  of 
poetry,  winch  distinguished  her,  grew  and  took  its  full  pos- 
session of  her.  How  strong  this  attachment,  to  the  beauty 
and  fresh  liberty  of  nature  had  become  by  her  eleventh 
year,  was  shown  by  the  restraint  which  she  felt  in  passing 
a  winter'  in  London  at  that  age,  with  her  father  and  moth- 
er, and  her  intense  longing  to  be  back.  Her  rambles 
OB  the  shore,  and  among  the  hiOs ;  her  wide  range  through 
that  old  house,  with  a  good  library,  and  the'  companion- 
ship of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  were  all  deeply  calculated 
to  call  fi>rth  ^the  spirit  of  poetry  in  any  heart  in  which  it 
lay.  Her  elder  sister  died;  and  she  turned  for  compan- 
ionship to  her  younger  sister,  since  her  biographer,  and 
her  younger  brother,  Claiide  Scott  Browne,  who  also  died 
young.  Her  two  elder  brothers,  who  with  her  younger 
sister  only  remain,  became  officers  in  the  army ;  and  this 
added  a  strong  martial  tendency  to  the  spirit  of  her  genius. 
Her  mother,  who  was  a  very  noble-minded  iand  accom- 
pHshed  woman,  bestowed  great  care  on  her  education, 
and  her  access  to  books  filled  her  mind  with  all  the  food 
that  the  young  and  poetical  heart  craves  for.  The  Bible 
and  Shakspeare  were  her  two  great  books  ;  and  the  traces 
of  their  influence  are  conspicuous  enough  in  the  genuine 
piety  and  the  lofty  imagery  of  her  writing.  She  used  to 
read  Shakspeare  among  the  branches  of  an  old  apple-tree. 
In  this  secret  retreat,  and  in  the  nut-wood,  the  old.  arbor 
and  its  swing,  the  post-office  tree--a  hollow  tree,  where 
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the  family  put  letters  lor  each  other,  the  pool  where  dhoy 
lanched .  their  little  ships,  used  to  be  referred  to  by  her  aa 
belonging  to  a  perfect  elyuum  of  childhood.  She  frss  fond 
of  dwelling  on  "the  strange  creeping  awe  with  which  the 
solitude  and  stillness  of  Gwrych  inspired  her."  It  had  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted — another  spur  to  the  imagina^ 
tive  &culty.  There  was  a  traditkm  of  a  fairy  grayhound, 
which  kept  watch  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  she  used 
to  sally  forth  by  moonlight  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  The  sea- 
shore was,  however,  her  favorite  resort;  and  one  of  her 
biographers  states,  that  it  was  a  &vorite  freak  of  hezB, 
when  quite  a  child,  to  get  up  of  a  summer  night,  when 
the. servants  fancied  her  safe  in  bed,  and,  making  her  way 
to  the  water  side,  indulge  in  a  stolen  bathe.  The  sound 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  melancdioly  sights  of  wreck  and  ruin 
which  follow  a  storm,  axe  said  to  have  made  an  indelible 
impression  upon  her  mind,  and  gave  dieir  coloring  and. 
imagery-^^  < 

**  A  floimd  and  a  gleam  of  the  mowning  aea," 
to  many  of  her  lyrics:  111  short,  a  situation  can  not  be  im- 
agined, more  certain  to  call  forth  and  foster  all  the  elements 
of  poetry  than  this  of  the  girlhood  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  To 
the  forms  of  nature,  wild,  lonely,  atid  awful,  the  people, 
with  their  traditions,  their  mi^c,  and  their  interesting  char- 
acteristics, added  a  crowning  G^ll.  The  young  poetess 
was  rapidly  springing  in  this  delightful  wildeniess  into  the 
woman.  She  is  described  by  her  sister,  at  fifteen,  as  "  in 
the  full  glow  of  that  radiant  beauty  which  was  destined  to 
fade  so  early.  The  mantling  bloom  of  her  cheekd  was 
shaded  by  a  profusion-  of  natural  ringlets,  of  a  rich,  golden 
brown  i  and  the  ever  varying  expression  of  her  brilliant 
eyes  gave  a  changeful  play  to  her  countenance,  which 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  painter  to  do  jus- 
tice to  it." 

According  to  all  accounts,  at  this  period  she  was  one  of 
the  mo0t  lovely  and  fascinating  creatures  imaginable ;  she 
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w«8  at  once  beautiful,  waitn-heaxted,  and  enthuriastic. 
Her  days  had  been  spent  in  wandering  through  mountain 
and  glen,  and  along  the  sea-shore,  with  her  brodiers  and 
Bister,  ox*  in  brooding  ovw  the  pages  of  Froissart  and  Shak»- 
peare.  Her  mind  was  fdH  of  visions  of  romance,  her  heart 
of  thrilling  sensibilities  f  and  at  this  moment  the  feeling  of 
ndardal  glory  came  to  add  a  new  enthusiasm  tocher  charac- 
ter. Her  two  eldef'  brothers  were  in  the'  anny,  and  one 
was  fighting  in  Spain.  There  were  many  poetic  and  chiv- 
alrous associations  with  this  country,  which  now  Were  £eitt 
by  her  with  double  force,  and  which  turned  all  her  heait 
and  imagination  in  this  direction.  In  this  critical  hour  a 
young  officer,  ^who  was  visiting  in  the  neighborhood,  was 
introduced  to  the  family,  and  her  fate  was  decided.  It 
was  Captain  Hemans.  The  hero  of  the  hour,  be  became 
completely  so  when  he  also  set  sail  for  Spain.  It  was  nat-^ 
aral  for  so  enthusiastic  and  poetic  a  damsel  to  contemplate 
him  as  a  warrior  doing  battle  for  the  deliverance  of  that 
land  of  Gothic  and  of  Moorish  romance,  in  the  most  delusive 
coloring.  When  he  returned,  it  was  to  become  her  bus- 
band  in  an  ill-fated  marriage. 

In  tKe  mean  time,  in  1809,  and  when  she  was  about  sev- 
enteen, her  fkmily  quitted  Gwrych,  so  long  her-happy  home. 
Since  then  the  greater  part  of  the  house  has  been  palled 
down,  and  a  baronial-looking  casde  has  arisen  in  its  stead, 
the  sea^  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Bamlbrd  Hesketh.  Bronwylfa,  near 
St  Asaph;  in  FHnlshire,  became  the  residence  of  her  family. 
Here  she  Jived  for  about  three  years,  or  till  1812,  when 
Captain  Hemans  returned,  and  they  were  married.  For 
a  short  time  she  lived  with  her  husband  at  Daventry,  when 
they  returned  to  Bronwyl^  where  they  Hved  till  1818,  or 
aboi^  six  years,  the  whole  period  of  their  married  life  that 
they  lived  together.  From  that  time  till  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  seventeen  years  more,  they  lived  apart— she  in 
Wales,  England,  and  Ireland,  he  in  Italy. 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Hemans's  first  acquaintance  with 
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her,  or  in  1808,  she  was  already  an  avowed  poetess^baviDg 
not  only  written  much  verse,  but  having  akeady  published 
a  volume.  While  they  Hved  together,  thou^  called  upon 
to  care  for  a  rapidly  increasing  family — for  at  the  time  of 
Captain  Hemans's  departure  for  Italy  he  was  the  father  of 
five  boys-Hshe  still  pursued  her  studies,  and  wrote  and  pub- 
lished her  poems.  In  1812  appeared,  Domestic  Affections 
and  other  Poems ;  and  iBoon  after.  Tales  and  Historic 
Scenes.  After  her  husband's  departure  sh/e  continued  her 
writing  with  undaunted  fortitude.,  In  1819  she  contended 
for  the  prize  for  a  poem  on  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  bore 
it  away  from  a  host  of  competitors.  In  1820  she  published 
The  Skeptic ;  and  the  fpllowing  year  she  won  another  prize 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  for  the  best  poem  on 
Dartmoor.  From  this  time  Mrs.  Hemaosmay  be  said  to 
be  fairly  before  the  public ;  and  her  fame,  from  year  to 
year,  continued  steadily  to  advance.  There  is  something 
admirable  in  the  mamier  in  which  Mrs.  Hemans,  as  a  de- 
serted wife,  her  father  also  now  being  dead,  and  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  literary  world,  marched  on  her  way,  and 
at  every  step  won  some  fresh  ground  of  honor.  Daring 
this  period  she  made  ^  firm  and  fatherly  .friend  of  Dr.  Lux- 
more,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and,  at  his  house,-  becam,e 
acquainted  with  Reginald  Heber.  Her  sister  retumijig 
fi?om  a  visit  to  GTermany,  where  ope  of  her  brothers  then 
was,  brought  with  her  a  store  of  Gem^an  books,  and  a 
great  enthusiasm  about  German  literature.  This  opened 
up  to  her  a  new  field  of  intellectual  life,  and  produced  a 
decided  efiect  on  her  poetic  tone  and  style.  From  the  hour 
of  Mrs.  Hemans's  acquaintance  with  the  German  litera- 
ture you. perceive  that  she  had  discovered  her  own  Jorte^ 
and  a  new  h£e  of  tenderness  and  feeling  was  manifest  in  aHl 
she  wrote.  She  became  an  almost  constant  writer  in 
Blackwood's  and  Colbum's  Magazines.  Schiller,  Gt>ethe, 
KOmer,  and  Tieck — how  sensibly  is  the  influence  of  their 
spirit  felt  in  The  Forest  Sanctuary ;  how  different  was  the 
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tone  of  tfaiB  to  all  wMch  had  gone  before !  The  ccdd  ckB- 
•ieal  model  was  abandoned,  the  heart  and  the  fancy  apoke 
oat  in  every  line,  warm,  free,  solemn,  and  tenderly  thought- 
fiiL  She  dared  the  stage,  in  The  Vespers  of  Palo^no; 
and.tfaou^  the  tragedy  was  cruelly  used  in  London,  she 
bore  up  bravely  against  the  unkindness,  and  was  afterward 
rewarded  by  a  reception  of  it  in  Edinburgh,  as  cordially 
raptuiOtts,  and  which  brought  her  the  fiiendship  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

In  1825,  Mrs.  Hemans  made  another  remove,  though 
but  a  short  one.  The  house  in  which  she  lived  at  Bron- 
wyl&  had  been  purdiased  by  her  elder  brother,  who  came 
to  five  in  it;  and  she,  with  her  mother,  sister,  and  her 
children,  removed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  Rhyllon, 
yet  in  full  view  of  the  old  house.  This  house  at  Hhyllon 
is  described  as  being  a  tall, 'Staring,  brick  building,  almpst 
destitute  of  trees,  of  creepers  on  the  walls,  or  of  shrub- 
bery; while  Bronwylfi^  on  the  contrary,  was  a  perfect 
bower  of  roses,  peepmg,  says  her  sister,  Hke  a  bird's  nest 
out  of  the -foliage  in  which  it  was  embosomed.  "  In  spite, 
hovrever,"  continues  the  same  sisteriy  luographer,  ''of  the 
unromantic  exterior  of  her  new  abode,  the  earlier  part  of 
Mrs.  Hemans's  residence  at  Rhyllon  may,  periiaps,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  happiest  of  her  life  ;•  as  far,  at  le^ut,  as  the 
term  happiness  could  ever  be  fitly  applied  to  any  period 
of  it  later  dian  duldhood.  The  house,  with  all  its  i^gliness, 
was  large  and  convenient;  .the  view  from  the  windows 
beautiful  and  extensive ;  and  its  situation,  on  a  fine  green 
8k^>e,  terminating  in  a  pretty  woodland  dingle,  peculiariy 
heahhy  and  cheerfuL  Never,  perhaps,  had  she  more 
thorough  enjoyment  of  her  boys  than  in  witnessing  and 
often  joining  in  their  sports,  in  those  pleasant,  breezy 
fields,  where  the  kites  soared  so  triumphantly,  and  the 
hoops  trundled  so  merrily,  and  where  the  cowslips  grew 
as  cowslips  never  grew  before.  An  atmosphere  of  home 
soon  gathered  round  the  dwelling;  roses  were  planted. 
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and  honeyBuckles  tramed ;  and  the  rustling  of  the  solitary 
poplar  near  the  window  was  taken  to  her  heart,  like  the 
voice  of  a  fiiend.  The  dingle  became  a  ftvoiite  haunt, 
where  she  would  pass  many  dream-like  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment-wi&  her  books,  and  her  own  sweet' fancies,  and  her 
children  playing  aroixnd  her.  Brery  tree  and  flower,  and 
tufl  of  moss  tibtat  sprung  amid  its  green  recesses,  was  in- 
vested with  some  individual  chann  by  that  rich  imagina- 
tion, so  skilled  in 

«  Clothiag  the  palpsUe  snd  die  &miliar 
With  golden  eibftlatjons  of  the  dawn." 

Here,  on  what  the  boys  would  call  "  mamma's  so£9^'^— :& 
litde  grassy*  mound  under  her  favorite  beech-tree— she 
first  read  The  Talisman,  and  has  described  the  scene  with 
a  loving  minuteness,  in  her  Hour  of  Romance. 
**  There  were  thiok  leaves  above  me  and  around. 

And  low  sweet  sighs,  like  those  of  childhood's  sleep, 
Amid  their  dimneas,  and  a  fitfbl  sound, 

As  of  soft  showers  on  water.    Darit  and  deep 
Lay  the  oak  shadows  o*er  the  turf,  so  still, 
They  seemed  bot'pictarBd  glooms;  a  hidden  rill 
Made  mjisio-Hnich  as  haunts  us  in  a  dream-^ 
Under  the  fern-tufts ;  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  light,  as  by  the  glow-wonn  shed. 
Came  pouring  Uirough  the  woven  beech-boughs  down.** 
Many  years  after,  in  the  sonnet,  To  a  distant  Scene,  she 
addresses,  with  a  fimd  yearning,  .this  well  remembered 
haunt— 

**  Still  are  the  oowslips  from  thy  bosom  springing, 
O&roffgrasayden!" 

How  many  precious  memories  has  she  hung  round  the 
thought  of  the  cowslip,  that  flower,  with  its  '^gold  coat,*' 
and  "  fairy  &yorB,"  which  is,  of  all  others,  so  associated 
with  the  "  voice  of  happy  chilffliood,"  and  was,  to  her,  ever 
redolent  ofthe  hours  when  her 

"  Heart  so  leapt  to  that  sweet  laughter's  tune  f " 
Another  favorite  resort  was  the^  picturesque  old  bridge 
over  the  Clwyd ;  and  when  her  health  admitted  of  more 
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aqnring  aohieTements,  she  defighted  in  roaming  to  the  hiUs ; 
and  the  annoanoement  of  a  walk  to  Cwm,  a  remote  little 
hamlet,  nestled  in  a  mountain  hollow  amid  very  lovely 
sylvan  soenery,  about  two  miles  from  RhyQon,  would  be 
joyously  echoed  by  her  elated  companions,  tor  whom  the 
recollection  of  those  happy  rambles,  must  always  be  un* 
speakably  dear.  Very  often,  at  the  outset  of  these  expedi- 
tions,  th&  party  would  be  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  a 
certain  little  Kitty  Jones,  a  child  fit)m  a  neighboring  cottage; 
who  had  taken  an  especial  fancy  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  was 
continually  watchmg  her  movements/  This  little  creature 
never  saw  her  without  at  once  attaching  itself  to  her  side, 
and  confidingly  placing  its  tiny  hand  in  hers.  So  great  was 
her  love  for  children,  and  her  repugnance  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  ai^  living  creature,  that  she  never  would  shake  off 
this  singular  appendage,  but  let  fittle  Kitty  rejoice  in  her 
''pride  of  place,"  tifl  the  walk  became  too  long  for  her  ca- 
pacity, and  she  would  quietly  fall  back  of  her  own  accord. 
Those  who  only  know  the  neighborhood  -of  St.  Asaph 
from  traveHng  along  its  highways,  can  be  little  aware  how 
much  delightfol  scenery  is  attainable  within  walks  of  two  or 
tiiree  moles'  distance  from  Mrs.  Hemans's  residence.  The 
placid  beauty  of  the  Clwyd,  and  the  wilder  graces  of  its 
sister  stream,  the  Elwy,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
''Our  Lady's  Well,"  and  the  interesting  rocks,  and  caves  at 
Cefri,  are  little  known  to  general  tourists ;  though,  by  the 
lovers  of  her  poetry,  it  ^tUI  be  remember^  how  sweetly 
die  had  apostroplnzed  the 

'<  Fount  of  Ihs  diap^  with  afM  gfij ;" 

and  how  tenderly,  amid  far  ^Bfierent  scenes,  her  dioughts 
reverted  to  the 

*'  Cambrian  river,  vnih  slow  mnnc  gUding 

By  paatoral  hiUa,  old  woods,  and  mined  towen." 

This  is  a  peep  into  &e  daily  Hfe  of  the  poetess,  which  is 
worth  a  whole  volume  of  ordinary  biography.  We  see  her 
here  amid  the  lonely  magnificence  of  nature ;  yet,  at  the 
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same  time,  surrounded  by  thosa  ^ecdonate  ties  that  make 
the  oufy  real  society  on  earth.  The  affectionate  mother,  the 
beloved  brother  and  sister,  the  buoyant  hearts  and. voices 
of  her  own  children.  We  see  that  there  and  then  she  was 
abd  must  be  happy.  We  see  how  wise  was  that  instinctive 
love  that  drew  the  poetic  heart  fromxhe  flattering  and  wor^ 
shiping  things  of  the  city,  to  iLwell  apart  with  Grod,  with 
nature,  and  with  family  affection.  What  has  all  the  society 
of  oi^ary  city  and  literary  life  to  equal  that  1  The  throng 
of  drawing-rooms,  where  people  stand  and  look  at  each 
other,  and  remain  strangers  as  much  as  if  they  were  sun- 
dered by  half  the  globe !  I^ay,  it  is  not  half  a  globe,  it  is 
a  whole  world  of  fast  succeeding  engagements ;  dissipations 
that  beget  indifference ;  flittings  of  the  eye  from  face  to  face, 
and  of  the  ear  from  gossip  to  gossip,  where  neither  eye  nor 
ear  ever  finds  any  power  or  wish  for  rest,  but  the  heart  yawns 
in  insufferable  weariness,  if  decorum  keep  the.  mouth  shut. 
It  is  this  dreary  world  which  is  thrust  between  man  and  man, 
and  kills  at  once  tune  and  enjoyment  What  has  such  a  life, 
with  all  its  petty  scandals,  and  bitterness,  and  foul  criticisms, 
.  and  rankling  jealousies,  to  compare  with  the  breezy  mount- 
ain, and  the  blue  sky  soaring  high  above ;  with  the  gray 
ruin,  and  the  rushing  river ;  with  the  dell  and  its  whisper^ 
ing  leaves,  soothing  down  the  mind  to  a  peaceful  conscious- 
ness, in  -which  thoughts  of  eternity  steal  into  it,  and  come 
forth  again  tp  the  eternal  page  ? . 

It  is  a  deep  consolation  to  know  that  the  teachers  and  re- 
finers of  men  do  sometimes  enjoy  a  life  thus  heavenly,  and 
repose  at  once  on  the  gracious  bosom  of  nature,  and  on 
those  of  long  tried  and  beloved  friends.  Such  was,  for  a 
time,  the  life  of  Mrs.  Hemans  here.  For  a  time  the  ele- 
♦nents  of  happiness  seemed  daily  to  au"^'*--'  themselves, 
'^'^'^r  "  ^  ature,  and 

/     .  .  .,    .  id  settled 
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apon  the  compleCest  combinatioiis  of  earth.  In  rapid  suo- 
ceBBion  death  and  sorrow  &n  on  the  house  of  hcnr  elder 
brother;  her  mother .  sickened  and  died;,  her  younger 
brother  was  called  to  an  appomtment  in  Ireland,  and  •her 
sister  was  married,  and  was  withdrawn  to^  a  distance^  The 
fatal  inroad  was  made  into  the  circle  of  happiness ;  and 
from  liiat  time  Mrs.  Hemans  began  to  contemplate  quitting 
the  scene  of  so  many  years'  tojonm;  She  made  a  visit  to 
Liveipool,  which  ended  in  her  concluding  to  quit  Walai, 
and  settle  there,  for  more  congenial  society  and  the  educar 
tion  of  her  childi^eni  One  of  her  last  pleasures  in  Wales 
was  Ihe  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  Miss  Jewsbury,  who 
passed  pact  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1828  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Asaph- 

For  about  thirty  years  she  had  resided  in  Wales;  the 
bulk  of  her  life ;  for  she  was  but  about  six  years  of  age 
when  her  family  went  to  reside  there ;  and  she  survived 
her  departure  £rom  it  only  the  samd  number  of  years..  The 
whole  of  her  existence,  therefore,  excepting  that  twelve 
years,  was  spent  in  her  favorite  Wales.  For  the  short  re- 
ntoinder  of  her  life  she  seemed  rather  a  wanderer  in  the 
earth  than  a  settled  resident.  &he  was  at  Liverpool,  at  the 
Lakes,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland ;  and  there,  finally,  seldom 
kmg  in  one  place. 

Her  ch<nce  of  Liverpool  seemed  to  be  detencdned  by  the 
consideration  of  education  already  mentioned,  and  by  the 
desire  to  be  near  two  families  to  which  she  vras  much  at- 
tached,—4hose  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Wavertree-hall,  and 
the  Chorleys,  of  Liverpool.  She  took  a  house  in  the  viUage 
of  Wavotr^,  a  little^apart  fiK>m  the  road.  It  must  have 
been  a  dreary  change  from  the  fine,  wild,  congenial  pcenecy 
of  North  Wales,  to  the  flat,  countryless  P'^^'i'hborhood  of 
Liverpool  Nothing,  surely,  but  the  sense  ^>^  ^^*  1  duty 
could  have  made  such  a  change  enduraV  ^^J'~^  cootid  Hke 
Mrs.  Hemans's.  This  residence  has  br-  ^^^  Miarq  .y  the 
■nihor  of  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches,  whx'  -  f^^r-  »  if^^^^^^  J ;  his 
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relations  hare  been  much  caBed  in  question,  seems,  in  this 
instande,  to  have  seated  the  simple  facts.  **  The  house,"  he 
says,  *'  was  ope  of  a  row,  or  terrace,  as  it  was  called,  stta- 
ated  on  the  high-road,  frote  which  it  was  separated  only  by 
the  foot*way,  and  a  little  fioi^er-^gaiden,  surrounded  by  a 
white-thorn  hedge.  I  noticed  that  aH  the-  other  bouses  on 
either  side  of  it  were  unadorned  wi&  flowers;'  they  had 
either  grass  lawns  or  a  plain  gravel  surfiauoe ;  some  of  them 
even  grew  cabbages  and  Frendi  beans,«-hexB  alone  had 
flowegrs. 

**  I  was  shown  into  a  revj  small  apartment,  but  erery 
tiling  about  it  indicated  that  it  was  the  home  of  gemus  and 
taste.  Over  the  m^ntie-piece  hung  a  fine  engraying  of 
-William  Roscoe,  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  De  Medici,  with 
e  presentation  fine  or  two  in  his  own  handwriting.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  prints  and  pictures,  and  on  the 
inratf e^hdf  were  some  models  in  terra  eotta,  of.ItaHan 
grotips.  On  the  taUe  lay  caste,  and  medallions,  and  a  pott^ 
folo  of  choice  prints  and  wateiS-color  drawings:'* 

1Si0  writer  was  &nt  deceived  by  Miss  JewsbiHy,  who 
haj^pened  ho  be  there;  and  whom  he  truly  describes  as 
one  of  khe  most  fraidc  and  open^iieastad' creatures  possiUet. 
He  then  adda:-- 

"  Ic  was  not  long  before  the  poetess  entered  the  Toom. 
She  h^  out  hgr  hand  and  welcomed  nm  in  the  kindest 
manner,  and  then  sat-down  opposite  to  me,'fint  introducing 
Miss  Jewsbuiy.  I  can  not  well  conceive  a  more  exqoisitiely 
beautifid  cMatuxethiEn  Mrs.  Hemans  v^;  none  tji  the 
poitraits  or  busts  I  have  ever  seen  do  hei^  justice,  nor  is  it 
possible  for  woids  to  comv^j  to  the  reader  any  idea  of  the 
matchless^  yet  serene  beauty  ofher  expression.  Her  glossy, 
waving  hail'  was  fmtted  on  her  forehead,  and  terminated 
on  the, sides  in  ridt  and  hncuriant  auburn  curls.  There 
was  a  dove-like  look  in  her  eyes,  and  yet  a  chastened  sad- 
ness in  their  expression.  Her  compleadon  was  remarkably 
clear,  and  her  high  forehead  looked  as  pure  and  spotless  as 
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Parian  marble.  A  calm  repose,  not  unmingled  with  melan« 
choly,  -was  the  i^baFacteiistio  expresei<Ai-  of  the  face ;  l>at 
when  she  smiled,  all  traces  of  sorrow  were  lost^  and  s&e 
seemed  to  be  bat  <ia  little  lower  than  the  angels/^^fitting 
shrine  for  so  pure  a  mind  !**    ^ 

The  writer  says,  that  he,  some  time  after,  paid  a  second 
risit  to  Wavertree.  "  Some  time  I  stood  before  the  well  re: 
membered  house.  The  littliB  flower-garden  was  no  more 
— ^-but  rank  grass  and  weeds  sprung  up  luxuriously ;  the 
windowis  were,  many  of  them,  broken ;  the  entrance*gate 
was  off  its  hinges;  the  vine  in  front  of  the  house  trailed 
along  the  ground,  and  a  board,  with  *  This  house  to  let' 
upon  it,'  was  nailed  on  the  door.  I  entered  the  deserted 
garden,  and  looked  into  the  little  parlor— once  so  -full  of 
taste  and  elegance;  it  was  gloomy  and  cheerless.  The 
paper  was  spotted  widi  damp,  and  spiders  had  built  their 
webs  in  the  comerB.  Involuntarily  I  ttitned  away;  and 
during  my  homeward  walk  mused  upon  the  probable  home 
and  enjoyments  of  the  two  gifted  creatures  I  had  formerly 
seen  there.  Both  were  now  beyond  the  stars;  and  as  I 
nmsed  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  I  exclaimed,  with 
Ae  eloquent  Burke, — *  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows,  alas,  do  we  pursue  !' " 

Spite  of  the  warm  and  congenial  friends  Mrs.  Hemans 
had  at  Liyerpool,  she  soon  found  that  it  was  not  the  loca- 
tion for  ber.  She  had  lost  all  that  her  mind  and  heart  had 
l>een  accustomed  to  sustain  themselves  upon  in  a  beautiful 
country;  bier  hopes  of  educational  advantages  were  not 
realized,  and  she  was  subjected  to  all  the  annoying  inter- 
ruptions winch  relebrity  has  to  endure  fitmi  idle  curiosity, 
without  any  of  its  attendant  advantages.  To  fly  the  evils 
and  regain  some  of  her  old  pleasures,  she  in  1829  made  a 
journey  into  Scotland,  to  visit  her  friends  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  his  lady,  at  Chieftwood,  near  Abbotsford.  This,  of 
course,  brought  her  into  immediate  contact  with  Sir  Walter 
ScoCt.     She  was  invited  to  Abbotsferd,  and  the  great  min- 
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sCrel  showed  her  over  his.  estate,  and  through  die  claaaic 
beauty  of  all  that  border-land  fame  which  must  from  her 
early  years  have  been  regions  of  deepest  romance  to  a  mind 
like  hers.  The  paiticulam  of  this  visit,  so  cheering  and 
delightful  to  her  whole  nature,  are  to  be  found  in  the  hiog- 
raphy  written  by  her  sister.  She  was,  of  course,  received 
in  £dinburgh  with  the  cordial  hospitality  cha:racteristic  of 
that  ciipital,  and  which  was  sure  to  be  shown  with  double 
extent,  in  consequence  of  her  great  &me,  and  the  pleasure 
which  every  one  had  derived  from  herproductions.  During 
this  visit  she. was  introduced,  among  other  distinguished 
pedple,  to  Mrs.  Gbrant,  of  Laggan;  Lord  Jefieiy ;  Captain 
Basil  Hall;  Mr.AUson;  EirkpatrickSharpe;  Baron  Hume; 
Sir  Robert  Liston,  and  the  old  literary  veteran,  Henry 
Mackenzie. 

The  advantage  and  the  happiness  of  this  visit  to  the 
north,  detennined  her  the  next,  summer  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Lakes.  Here  she  too|L  up  her  fibode  §at  a  fortnight  widi 
Wordsworth,  ^  Rydal  Mounts  and  there  so  charmed  was 
she  with  the  country,  and  so  much.did  her  health  need  the 
quiet  refireshment  of  rural  retirement,  ^at  she  took  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  a  small  cottage  overlooking  Win- 
dermere, called  Dove^s  Nest.  But  quiet  as  the  spot  ap- 
peared, secluded  as  it  is,  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  woman  of  any  reputation  could  escape  the  inroads 
of  the  Tourist  Vandals  so  near  Ambleside,  and  Lowood. 
If  any  one  wants  to  set  up  for  a  lion  or  lioness,  let  htm  or 
her  go  and  take  a  cottage  in  the  Lake  country :  there  they 
will  be  lionized,  to  their  heart's  content  There,  in  the 
height  of  summer,  the  whole  region  is  alive  with  tourists 
and  idlers,  who  are  all  .on  the  lookout  for  any  novelty; 
and  a  literary  creature  is  a  fascinating  monster,  more  piquant 
to  the  tribe  than  badger  or  fox  to  the  old  race  of  Nunrods. 
If  I  heard  of  a  literary  person  settling  at  the  Lakes,  I  should 
at  once  say,  that  person  is  anxious  to  be  lionized.  But  ^hi« 
waa  not  the  case  with  Mrs.  Hemans.    To  avoid  all  such 
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notoriety,  ahe  never,  after  her  reputation  was  spread,  would 
visit  London ;  ahe  sought  for  peace,  but  here  she  could  not 
find  it.  ''  The  soothing  and  healthful  repose  which  had 
been  so  thoroughly  and  thankfully  appreciated,"  says  her 
sister,  '*  was,  alas !  not  desdped  to  be  of  long  continuance.' V 
Subsequent  letters  speak  of  the  irruption  of  parties  hunting 
for  Eons  in  Dove's  Neet ;  of  a  renewal  of  **  the  Album  per- 
secution ;"  of  an  absolute  mail  storm  of  letters  and  papers, 
Uireatening  "to  boil. over  the  drawer  to  which  they  were 
consigned;"  till  at  last  the  despairing  conclusion  is  come  to, 
that "  one  might  as  well  hope  foar  peace  ia  the  character  of 
a  shadowless  man  as  of  a  literary  woman." 

I'he  inundation  was  ipresistible  and  overwhelming;  in 
August  she  fled  in  desperation,  and  again  made  a  journey 
into  Scotland. 

Mrs.  Hemans  had  three  of  her  boys  with  her  at  Dove's 
Nest,  and  they  enjoyed  the  place  to  perfection.  It  was 
just  the  place  for  boys  to  be  turned  loose  in ;  and  with 
fishing,  sketching,  and  climbing  the  hill  above  the  Nest, 
they  were  in  elyaium.  Her  own  health,  however,  was  so 
far  undermined  xiow,  that  she  complains  in  her  letter  she 
can  not  Ibllow  them  as  she  would,  but  that  she  is  more  a 
child  in  heart  than  any  of  them.  Her  own  description  of 
the  Dove's  Nest  is  this :  "  The  house  was  originally  meant 
for  a  small  villa,  though  it  has  long  passed  into  the  hands 
of  fiumers;  and  there  is  in  consequence  an  air  of  neglect 
about  the  little,  demesne^  whioh  does  not  at  all  approach 
desolation,  and  yet  gives  at  something  of  attractive  interest. 
You  see  everywhere  traces  of  love  and  care  beginning  to 
be  effaced ;  rose-trees  spread  into  wildness ;  laurels  darken- 
ing the  windows  with  too  luxuriant  branches;  and  I  can 
not  help  saying  ta  myself,  '  Ferh^M  some  heart  like  my 
ovm  in  its  feelings  and  suffering,  has  here  soaght  refuge 
and  repose.'  The  ground  is  laid  out  in  rather  an  anti- 
quated style,  which,  now  that  nature  is  beginnii^  to  reclaim 
It  from  art,  I  do  not  at  all  dislike.     There  is  a  little  grassy 
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teirace  ixmnediately  under  the  window,  descending  to  a 
small  court  with  a  circular  grass  phtfyOU  which  grows  one 
tall  white  rose-tree.  You  can  not  imagine  how  I  delight 
in  that  fair,  solitary,  neglected-looking  tree.  I  am  writing 
to  you  fix>m  an  old-fashioned  alcove  in  the  little  garden, 
round  which  the  sweet-brier  and  moss-rose  trees  hare  com- 
pletely run  wild;  and  I  look  down  from  it  upon  loViBly 
Windermere,  which  seems  at  this  moteient  ere'li  like  another 
sky,  BO  truly  is  oor  summer  cloud  and  tint  cf  azure  pictured 
in  its  transparent  miiror." 

This  cottage  is,  in  fact,  a  veiy  simple  affair.  It  is  regu- 
larly let  by  the  people,  fermers,  who  Hve  in- one  end  of  it, 
and  who  have  now  built  another  house  near  it  witb  farm 
buildings.  It  stands,  perhaps,  at  half  the  eHeration  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  house  at  EUeray,  and  not  at  such  a  distance 
from  Windennere,  and  nearer  to  Lowood  inn  dian  to  Am- 
bleside. A  considerable  wild  wood  ascends  above  it  to  ^be 
top  of  the  rocky  hills;  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  its 
place  cut  out  of  the  front  of  the  wood  fivr  it.  You  can 
ascend  from  Lowood  by  a  steep,  straight  carriage  road,  all 
bordered  with  laurels  luxuriantly  grown,and  ovenhadowed 
by  forest  trees ;  or  you  may,  if  coming  from  Ambleside, 
ascend  a  fix)t-path,  which  is  by  far  the  most  charming  way. 
Yes,  a  very  charmiiig  way  it  is^a  regular  wild  wood  walk, 
reminding  you  of  many  of  those  in  Gennany.  It  is  narrow, 
and  overhung  with  hazels ;  at  iib»  time  of  my  visit  full  of 
nuts,  in  abundant  and  large  clusteis.  Here  water  is  run- 
ning by  ^e  wayside,  cleac,  and  in  fleet  abundance.  The 
wood  opens  its  still  solitudes,  ev^and  anon ;  and  ftr  above 
you  the  rocks  are  seen  tifiing  themselves  into  the  heavens 
in  a  gray  silence.  This  wood  walk  go^  pn  ai^d  on,  bordered 
with  wild  flowers,  and  odorous  with  the  scent  of  meadow- 
sweet, till  you  arrive  in  about  half-a-mile  at  the  cottage. 

This  consists  ef  but  fl>ur  rooms  in  front ;  two  little  sit- 
ting-rooms, and  two  bedrooms  over  them.  It  is  a  little 
white  battlemented  i^ffair,  vrith  a  glass  door.   .  Hm  woman 
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of  die  house  pointed  out  to  me  the  chamber,  that  on  the 
light  hand  as  you  fiue  the  house,  at  which  Mis.  Hemaus, 
■he  said,  used  to  write ;  and  which  conunanda  a  &ie  Tiew 
of  the  lake  and  its  enfcircling  htlk. 

The  woman  ia  a  regular  character.  She  was  Tory  vio- 
lent against  steam,  railroadB,  and  Ul  sorts  of  new-fangled 
thxags.  She  wondered  what  parliament  was  abcmt  that 
they  did  not  Btop  the  steam.  "  What  are  your  Sir  Robert 
Pecds,  your  Ghnhams,  and  your  Stanleys  good  for,  if  th^y 
can  not  stop  the  steam  V  She  would  make  them  sit,  if  she 
Goold  have  her  way,  till  they  did  some  good ;  iox  they  had 
done  none  yet.  She  almost  preferred  COonnell  to  them» 
lor  he  ddd  get  master  of  the  queen ! 

^  You  seem  to  be  a  great  radical,"  I  said. 

*'  Nay,  nay  I"  she  replied ;  "  I'm  naw  radical  I  stick 
fitft  to  the  chureh ;  but  I  am  a  great  politic  1  And  what 
tptS  all  those  uaTiries  do  when  the  railways  are  all  made  1 
What  w  ta  become  of  the  poor  boatmen  when  there  are 
nodiing  but  steamers  V'    * 

"  Well,  but  has  not  Mr.  Wordsworth  written  against  the 
lailroadsr 

**  Ay,  he  may  write ;  but  there's  m(»e  nor  Mtfter  Wordi- 
worth  nowadays.  People  are  got  too  clever  now;  and 
if  he  writes  there's  twenty  ready  to  write  agdnst  him." 

An  the  time  that  fhe  woman  was  getting  on  in  diis  style, 
she  had  a  sort  c^-smile  on  her  facie  as  if  she  was  merely 
talking  for  talking's  sake  4  and,  as  she  proceeded,  she  led 
die  way  to  show  me  the  garden,  which  is  a  very  pleasant 
Htde  retirement,  looking  down  the  hill,  and  toward  Lowood 
upon  die  lake,  and  hr  aofoss  to  its  distant  shores  and 
mountains.  We  dien  passed  into  «  second  garden,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  the  alcove  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  ^  It 
is  in  the  wall,  arelied  above,  and  whitewashed  within,  and 
vrith  seats  set  round;  and  a  moBt  luxuriant  Ayrshire  rose 
eEmbing  and  .mantling  it  about,  high  and  thick.  Here, 
said  the  woman,  Mrs.  Hemans  sat  in  fine  weather,  gen- 
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erally  to  write.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  gaiden  stood  the 
tall  white  rose-tree  which  Mn.  Hemans  bo  much  admired. 
From  this  the  landlady  plocked  a  flower,  and  begged  me 
to  Bend  it  to  my  wife ;  as  well  as  a  number  of  moBB-roees 
growing  about,  which  she  said  MtB.  HemasB  admired ;  but 
not  Bo  much  as  this  white  roBe.  ^  The  strange  woman,  un- 
pdishedy  but  evidently  full  of  strong  independent  feeling, 
and  keen  spirit  of  observation,  was  also  as  evidendy  po»- 
sessed  of  tender  feelings  too,  She  declaxed  it  often  made 
her  melancholy  to  see  that  rose-tree  and  that  alcove. 

**  Ah,  poor  thing!"  said  she,  ** it  was  a  pity  she  did  not 
open  her  situation  sooner ;  but  she  did  not  open  her  heait 
enough  to  her  rich  relations,  who  were  very  ^d  of  her;  It 
was  anxiety,  sir;  it  was  anxiety,  you  may  depend  on  it 
To  maintain  five  boys,  and  edicate  'em  with  one  pen,  it 
was  too  much,  you  are  sure.  Ay,  I  have  thou^t  a  deal 
more  of  her  since,  dian  I  did  at  the  time ;  and  so  miny 
ladies  come  here,  and  vrishe^  she  had  but  opened  her  situ- 
ation sooner,  for  when  government  did  something  for  her, 
it  vras  too  late !" 

"  Did  she  seem  quite  well  here  V 

''Oh,  yes;  she  seemed  pretty  well;  and  she  had  three 
of  her  children  with  bier :  and  well  behaved,  nice  children 
they  were.  Charles,  they  tell  me,  is  turned  Catholic,  and 
Henry  is  gone  abroad,  and  Claude  is  dead.  Who  could 
have  believed  it,  when  they  were  all  so  merry  here  1.  Poor 
thing !  if  she  had  but  made  known  her  situation— It  vras 
wearing  her  away.  Mx.  G^raves,  who  was  the  tutor  to  the 
boys,  and  ,is  now  rector  of  Bowness,  came  here  with  the 
boys  when  she  went  to  Dublin,  and  she  was  to  pome  back, 
and  be  with  me  by  the  year ;  and  then  the  boys  could  have 
been  still  with  Mr.  Graves,  for  he  got  the  living  just  then. 
He  always  comes  to  tell  me  when  he  hears  any  thing  about 
them — and  her  husband  is  dead  too^  I  hear." 

Such  was  the  woman's  information ;  and  there  may  be 
more  truth  in  it  than  we  would  like  to  believe.    There  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  Mis.  Hemans  taxed  all  her  sti^ength  and 
power  to  maintain  her  ftmUy.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  but 
that  her  brotbeirB  and  aiBter,  who  Were  well  off,  did  all  she 
would  aUow  ^em  to  d6  ^  but  we  know  the  honorable  pride 
of  a  truly  noble  mind — not  to  be  burdensome  when  it  can 
itself  do  its  own  work.  How  aensitiTe  and  shrinking  it  is  1 
That  MiB.  Hemans,  ih  hez^  praiseworthy  endeavor  to  fur- 
nish ihe  means  of  her  boys'  education,  did  overtax  herself 
and  waa  obliged  to  write  more  than  either  her  inclination 
or  her  true  fame  prompted,  we  have  the  evidence  of  her« 
self^  in  one  of  her  very  last  letters  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Law* 
renoe.  "  You  know  into  how  rugged  a  channel  the  poor 
little  stream  of  my  life  has  been  forced,  and  through,  what 
locks  it  has  wrought  its  way ;  and  it  is  now  longing  for 
repose  in  some  still  valley.  It  has  ever  been  one  of  my 
regrets  that  the  constant  necessity  of  providing  sums  of 
money,  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  boys'  education,  has 
obliged  me  to  waste  my  mind  in  what  I  consider  mere  des- 
ukoKy  effusions :  ** 

Ponring  myieliraway, 
At  •  wild  hitd,  amid  ihe  tbliaga,  tones 
That  which  witfaiii  him  thrilb,  and  beat!}  sad  borai^ 
Into  9'  fleeting  lay. 

My  wish  ever  was  to  concentrate  aB  my  mental  energy  in 
the  production  of  some  inore  noble  and  complete  woxk ; 
somedong  of  pttre  and  holy  exceHence,  which  might  per- 
manently take  its  place  as  ^e  wOik  of  a  British  poetess.  I 
have  always  hitherto  written  aa  if  in  the  breaking  times  of 
storms  and  billows.  Peifaaps  it  may  not  even  yet  be  too 
late  to  accomplish  what  I  wish,  though  I  sometimes  feel 
my  healdi  so  deeply  penetnted,  that  I  can  not  imagine  how 
I  am  ever  to  be  ndsed  up  again.'  .  But  a  greater  fiieedom 
from  these  cares,  of  wki^  I  have  hem  obliged  to  hear  up 
W9der  the  foMe  respotmhikijff  may  do  much  to  restore  me; 
and  though  toj  spirits  are  gneatly  subdued  by  long  sick- 
ness»  i  feel  the  powesa  of  my  mind  in  full  maturity." 
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ThiB  is  a  plain  enough  confemon  ;-Hiiid  it  is  tiie  old 
inJslancholy  story,  of  genius  fitting  for  the  world,  and  home 
down  by  the  worid  i¥hich  should  be  ite  friend.  Once  more, 
and  for  the  ten  thousandth  lime  under  such  cixcumstances, 
we  must  exclaim  with  Shak^are— 

••  Q  wbst  a  noble  mtBd-u  here  o*«!Ktbrawn !" 
We  have  here  the  bright,  warm-hearted,£Mdnaling  giri  of 
Bronwyl&,  fill!  of  all  the  romance  of  life  and  the  glorious 
visrons  of  poetry,  now  sinking  the  martyr  of  the  heart  be- 
trayed in  its  tenderest  trust,  doomed  to  labor  like  Pegasus 
in  the  peasai|tH»  cart  and  harness,  perishing  of  eschausdon, 
and  feeling  that  the  uneq^al  contest  of  life  had  yet  left 
undeveloped  the  full  affluence  of  the  spirit*  I  could  not 
avoid  gazing  again  on  the  empty  aIcove,««the  beautiful 
prospect,  and  the  wildly  growing  white  rose,  and  feehng 
die- full  contagion  of  their  and  the  good  woman's  melan- 
choly. 

But  at  once,  oiitbroke  the  strange  creature  widi  a  ditbr- 
ent  look  and-  tone — **  And  we  have  now  got  another  wrter- 
lady  down  at  Ambleside."' 

"Apoetr 

"  Nay,  nothing  of  the  sort;  another  guess  sort  of  penon, 
I  can  teU  yotL" 

«  Why,  who  is  thatr 

*<Who  is  that?  Why  Miss  Martshean  ihey  call  Ymt. 
They  tell  me  she  wrote  up  the  Beforn^  Bill  for  liOid 
Brougham ;  and  that  she's  come* from  the-Lamfatons  here; 
and  that  she's  writing  now  about  the  taxes.  Can  she  stop 
die  steam,  eh  ]  can  she,  think  yo&  %  Nay,  nay,  I  warrant, 
big  and  strong  as  she  is.  Ha  1  ha"!  good  lauk  1  as  I  met 
her  the  other  dayj^alking  along  the  muddy  road  below 
here — *  Is  it  a  woman,  or  a  man,  or  what  sort  of  an  animal 
is  it  V  said  I  to  myself.  There  she  came  stride,  stride, — 
great  heavy  iBhoes,-^-sfeout  leather  leggins  on, — end  a  knap- 
sack on  her  back ! ^  Ha!  ha  I  that's  a  ppikieal -oomicahif^ 
they  say.    What's ihat?    Bo  they  mean  that  she  can  stop 
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stoam  t  But  I  Mid  to  mj  husband— goodness !  but  that 
iMNfU  haTO  been  a  .wife  for  you.  Wby  she'd  ha*  plou^ed ! 
and  they  say  she  mows  her  own  grass^  and  digs  her  own 
cabbage  and  potatoes  1  Hal  hal  well«  we  see-soAitf  queer 
*uns  hezeb  Woidswortb  should  write  a  poem  on  her. 
What  was  Peter  Bell  to  a  oomicaHst  1" 

The  good  woman  laughed  outrageouily  at /the  images 
she  had  raised  in  her  own  mind^  and  inftdad  by  her  miith, 
aa  I  had  been  by  her  melancholy,  I  bade  her  good-by. 
Her  husband,  a^quiet  man,  sat  all  this  ^time»  and  spiteof  all 
ovr  talk,  never  €x  one  moment  lopked  up  from  his  news- 
paper, nor  uttered  a  syHable.  Possibly  he  might  be  deaf; 
odierwise  he  was  as  impassive  as  an  old  Indian. 

The  warnings  of  fidling  heakh,  which  olfcen  <^«rate-in* 
aoBsiUy  en  the  mind,  seemed  now  to  draw  Mn.  Hemaas 
toward  the  society  of  her  younger  brodier  and  his  anuable 
wife,  who  ware  then  settled  in  Ireland^  and  were  living  at 
the  ^Hermitage  near  Kdkemiy,  where  Coknel  Browne  was 
acting  as  a  stqpendiaiy  magi8trate#  Here  she  joined  them, 
and  from  this  point  visited  Woodstock,  near  Thomas-town, 
fhe  xesidence  of  Jdrs.  Tig^e^  and  wtisre  Ae  is  buied.  At 
dbese  places  we  must  not  linger«  Her  brother  removed  to 
Dublm,  as  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  die  went  there 
also.  It  was  in  1831  diat.she  took  up  her  abode  in  Dub* 
lin.  She  first  resided  in  Upper  Pembioke-Btreet ;  Aeo.  re* 
flsoved  to  36,  Stephen's-green,  and  finally  to  SO,  Dawson* 
street,  still  within  a  hundtied  yards  of  StephenVgreen  or 

BO. 

It  is  needless  to  say  diat,  in  Dublin,  Mrs.  Hemans  re- 
ceived all  the  respect  that,  was^^due  to  her  genius  and 
vJEitnes;  but  her  health  was  so  delicate,  as  to  oblige  her  to 
Hve  aa  cpuedj  as^  possible.  Her  beys  were  now  a  good 
deal  off  her  hands,  or,  rather,  did  not  require  her  immediate 
attention.  Aj^  she  was  enabled,  the  first  autumn  of  bet 
abode  in  Dublin,  to  make-an-exeuiskm  to  the  mountains 
cfWiddofw.    Dawson-street  was  wefl  situated  fiir  quietness 
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and  aixinefls.  Stepben's^green  is  one  of  die  largest  Bquues 
in  die  wodd,  tar  larger  than  any  London  one.  While  ahe 
resided  in  it»  ahe  had  a  aet  of  backxOonw,  the  noiae  of  Up- 
per Pembroke-atraet  having  been  too  much  finr  her. .  The 
College  grounda,  of  great  extent,  are  at  the  bottom  of  Daw- 
aon-street,  tliis  apaciou^  green  at  its  top. .  And  near,  are 
Merrion-aquare,  «nd  the  gardens  of  what  was  once  the  pal* 
ace  of  the  Duke  of  Leinater;  ap  that  no  part  of  Dublin 
could  offer  mom  openness.  Her  lodgings  in  Dawson-street 
consiated  of  the  apartmenta  over  the  shop  of  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  JoUiffe,  a  very  reapeotable  tailor.  These  could,  Lon- 
don (ashion^  be  thrown  ^to  one  drawing-room,  but  were 
generally  iiaed  as  two  rooma;  and  in  the  badoocm  ahe 
nearly  alwaya  aat  and  wrote. 

In  1633,  her  sister  and  brother-in-law  anived  in  Dublin, 
and  Mrs.  Hemana  and  they  met  after  a  £nre  yeaxa'  aepara* 
tion.  '^  The  ravagea  of  sickness,"  says  her  sister,  ^  on  her 
worn  ttnd  faded  feim,  were  painfully  apparent  to  thoae  who 
had  not  seen  hecfor  so  long;  yet  her  spirits  rallied  to  all 
their  wonted  cheeifulnefla,  and  the  ppwera  of  her  mind 
seemed  more  vivid  and  vigorous  than  ever."  With  all  her 
own  cordial  kindlinesSi  she  buaied  herself  in  forming  varioua 
plana  for  the  interest  and  amusement  of  her  visitora;  and 
many  happy  houra  of  delightful  converse,  and  eld  home 
communion  vrere  passed  by  her  and  her  aister  in  her  two 
favorite  resorts,  the  lawn  of  the  once  stately  mansion  of  Ae 
Duke  of  Leinster,  now  occupied  by  the  Dublin  Society,  and 
the  spacious  gardens  of  Stephen's-green. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  DuUin  Society,  Mrs.  Hemana  took 
tiiat  cold,  which,  seizing  on  an  already  enfeebled  firame,  ter- 
minated fttally.  She  had  one  day  taken  a  book  veith  l»er,' 
and  was  so -much  absorbed  by  it,  that  she  was  thoroughly 
chilled  by  the  autumnal  fog,  and  feeling  a  shudder  paas 
through  her  frame,  she  haiBtened  home,  already  filled  with 
a  strtmg  presentimenit  that  her  houra  were  numbered. 

In  her  iUneas,  by  which  she  v^as  gradually  vmatmd  to  a 
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flkeietcm,  she  enjoyed  all  die  oonBolatioiis  -nvbich  aSection 
can  bestow.  Her  sister  attended  ber  assiduously  till  she 
was  called  «way  by  tbe  serious  illness  of  ber  busband.  Her 
place  was  tben  tenderiy  supplied  by  ber  sister-in-law,  the 
lady  of  Colonel  Browne ;  and  ber  son  Obarles  was  with  ber 
tbe  whole  time;  (George,  now  a  prosperous  engineer,  for 
some  days;  and  Henry,  then  a  school-boy  at  Shrewsbury, 
likewise,  during  the  Christmas  bolydays.  For  a  time,  she 
was  removed  to  Redesdale,  a  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  about  seyen  miles  from  the  €ity ;  but  she  returned, 
and  died  in  Dawson-street,  on  ike  16th  of  May,  1835.  Du- 
rii^  ber  last  illness,  she  wrote  some  of  the  finest  poetry  that 
she  ever  produced,  especially  that  most  soul-full  effusion, 
Despondency  and  Aspiration;  and  tbe  Sabbath  Sonnet; 
which  she  dedicated  to  ber  brother,  less  than  three  weeks 
before  her  death,  tbe  last  of  ber  lays. 

Her  remains  were  interred  in  a  vaiilt  beneath  St  Ann's 
Church,  but  a  shoit  distance  fix>m  ber  bouse,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street ;  where,  on  the  wall,  under  tbe  gallery,  on 
tbe  right  band,  as  you  enter,  you  observe  a  tablet,  bearing 
this  inscription-^"  In  tbe  vault  beneath  are  deposited  the 
Mortal  Bemains  of  Felida  Hemans,  who  died.  May  16, 1835. 

-  Cabn  oir  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit,  rest  thee  now ; 
Even  while  wi&  ns  thy  footsteps  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  tbj  brow. 
Doft  to  its  narrow  boose  beneath, 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high ! 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look*in  death 

No  more  will  jfeav  to  die." 

The  same  vault,  as  nearly  as  possible  three  years  after- 
ward, received  tbe  remains  of  ber  foithfiil  and  very  superior 
servant,  Anna  Creer,  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Man,  who  bad 
lived  with  her  seven  years,  and,  after  ber  death,  married 
Mr.  Jolliffe,  the  master  of  the  bouse.  Tbe  wprthy  man  was 
much  affected  in  speaking  of  the  drcumstance,  and  bore 
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ah^  the  hi^begtiiwtimcmy  to  the  clioracter  of  Mn.  Hemans, 
^s^yingi  '*it  was  impoaaiblelor  anyonetokaowjiflrwitlioiit 
loving  her."  To  such  a  tribute,  what  ean  be  added  t  The 
perfectien  of  human  character  ia  to  excite,  at  once  admira- 
tioii  and  laadug  aiection* 


L.  E.  L. 


Theilx  IB  not  much  to  be  said  »bout  the  homes  and  haunts 
of  Blrs.  Maclean,  or,  as  I  shall  call  her  in  this  article,  by 
her  poetical  cogrnomen,  L.  £.  L.  She  was  a  creature  of 
toini  9iid  social  life.  The  bulk  of  her  existence  was  spent 
in  Hans-place,  Sloane-street,  Chelsea.  Like  Charles  Lamb, 
she  was  so  molded  to  London  habil^  and  tastes,  that  that 
was  the  world  to  her*  The  country  was  not  to  hsr  what 
it  is  to  diose  who  have  passed  a  happy  youth  there,  and 
learned  to  sympathize  with  its  spirit,  and  enjoy  its  calm. 
In  one  respect  she  was  right  Those  who  look  for  society 
alone  in  the  country,  are  not  likely  to  be  much  pleased 
with  the  change  from  London,  where  eveiy  species  of  in- 
telligence concentrates ;  where  the  rust  of  intellectual  sloth 
is  pretty  briskly  rubbed  oS,  and  old  prejudices,  which  often 
lie  like  fogs  in  low  still  nooks  of  the  country,  .are  blown 
away  by  the  lively  winds  of  discussion.  Though  descend- 
ed from  a  country  fionily,  and  spending  soose  time,  as  a 
child,  in  the  country,  she  was  not  there  long  enough  to 
caltiyate  those  associations  with  places  and  things  which 
ding  ter  the  heart  in  after-life.    Her  mind,  naturally  quick. 

Vol.  n.— G 
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and  all  her  tastes,  were  developed  in  the  city.  City  life 
was  part  and  parcel  of  her  being ;  and  as  she  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliftnt  and  attractive  of  its  children,  we  must  be 
thankful  to  take  her  as  she  was.  It  robs  us  of  nothing  but 
of  certain  attributes  of  the  picturesque  in  th«  account  of 
her  abodes. 

Her  ancestors,  it  seems,  from  Mr.  Blanchard's  memoir 
of  her,  were,  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  settled  at  Crednall  in  Herefbrdshixe,  where  they 
enjoyed  some  landed  property.  A  Sir  William  Landon 
was  a  successftil  participator  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 
tnit  afterward  contrived  to  lose  the  whole  patrimonial 
estates.  A  descendant  of  Sir  William  was  the  great- 
grandfather c^  L.  E.  L.  He  was  zector  of  Nuisted  and 
listed  in  Rent,  and  a  zealous  antagonist  of  all  dissent.  His 
son  was  rector  of  Tedstone  Delamere,  near  Bromyard, 
Herefordshire.  At  his  death,  the  property  of  the  femily 
being  exhausted,  his  children,  eight  in  number,  were  leh 
to  make  thw  way  through  the  woild  as  they  could.  Miss 
Landon'Q  father,  John  Landon,  was  the  eldest  of  these 
children.  He  went  to  sea  and  made  two  voyages,  one  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  one  to  Jamaica.  His  friend  and 
patron.  Admiral  Bowyer,  dying,  his  career  in  the  navd 
service  was  stopped.  In  the  mean  time,  the  next  of  his 
brothers,  Whittington  Landon,  had  acquired  promotion  in 
the  Church,  and  eventually  became  Dean  of  Bxeter.  By 
his  influence  the  father  of  the  poetess  was  established  as  a 
partner  in  the  prosperous  house  of  Adair,  army  agents,  in 
Pall  Mall.  On  this  he  married  Catherine  Jane  Bishop,  a 
lady  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  settled  at  No.  25,  in  Hans- 
place.  Here  Miss  Landon  was  bom,  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust, 1802.  Beside  her,  the  only  other  surviving  child 
was  a  brother,  the  present  Rev.  Whittington  Henry  Lan- 
don. 

In  her  sixth  year  she  was  sent  to  school  to  Miss  Row- 
den  at  No.  22,  Hans-place ;  the  house  in  which  she  was 
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desdned  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  her  life.  Th^  lady» 
henelf  a  poetess,  afterward  became  Countess  St.<^uentiny 
and  died  near  Paris.  In  this  school  Miss  Mitfoxd  was  ed- 
ucated, and  here  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  for  a  time  an 
inmate.  At  this  period,  however,  Miss  Landon  was  here 
only  a  few  months.  She  had  occasionally  been  taken  into 
the  country  to  a  farm  in  which  her  &ther  was  deeply  in- 
terested, called  Coventry-fann,  in  Hertfordshire.  She  noW 
went  with  her  family  to  reside  at  Trevor-park,  Eitst  Bar- 
net,  where  her  education  was  conducted  by  her  cousin. 
Miss  Landon.  She  was  now  al^out  seven  years  old,  and 
here  the  £iniily  continued  to  live  about  six  years.  Here 
she  read  a  great  deal  of  romance  and.  poetiy,  and  began 
to  show  the  operation  of  her  fancy  by  relating  long  stories 
to  ber  parents,  and  indulging  in  long,  meditative  walks  in 
the  lime  walk  in  the  garden.  Hex  brother  was  her  com- 
panion, and,  spite  df  her  nascent  authorship,  they  seemed 
to  have  played,  and  romped,  and  enjoyed  libemselves  as 
children  should  do.  They  read  Plutarch,  and  had  a  great 
ambition  of  being  Spartans.  An  anecdote  is  related  of 
their  taking  vengeance  on  the  gardener  for  some  afl&iont  by 
shooting  at  him  with  arrows  with  nails  stuck  in  them  for 
piles,  and  of  his  tossing  them  upon  a  quickset  hedge  for  pun- 
ishment ;  most  probably  one  of  the  old-fashioned  square- 
cut  ones,  where  they  would  be  rather  prisoners  than  suf- 
ferers.  This  man^  whose  name  was  Chambers,  Miss  Lan- 
^don  taught  to  read;  and  he  afterward  saved  money,  and 
retired  to  keep  an  inn  at  Barudt. 

Now  she  read  the  Arabian  Nights,  Scott's  Metrical  Ro- 
mances, and  Robinson  Crusoe,  beside  a  book  caUed  Silves- 
ter Trampe.  This  last  professed  to  be  a  narrative  of 
travels  in  Africa,  and '  seems  especially  to  have  fascinated 
her  imagination.  No  doubt  that  the  united  effects  of  this 
book,  of  other  African  travels,  and  of  the  fact  of  her  fiiither 
and  one  of  her  cooBins  having  made  voyages  to  that  conti- 
nent, had  no  little  influence  in  deciding  the  fatal  step  of 
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mairymg  to  go  out  to  Cape  Coast.    To  the  happy  days 
spent  at  Trevor-park,  and  the  reading  of  books  like  these, 
always  a  period  ofelysium  to  a  child,  Miss  Landon  makes 
many  references,  both  in  her  poems,  and  her  prose  sketches, 
called  Traits  and  Trials  of  Early  Life.     Some  lines  ad- 
dressed to  her  brother  commemorate  these  imaginatiTe 
pleasures  very  graphically : — 
"  It  wat  an  Aagcut  erening,  with  suiiBet  in  the  trees, 
When  home  yon  brought  hia  yoyagei,  who  found  the  fair  Sooth  Seas. 
For  weelu  he  was  onr  idol,  we  sailed  with  him  at  sea. 
And  the  pond,  amid  the  wiUows,  our  ocean  seemed  to  be; 
The  water-liUes  growing  beneath  the  mom^g  smile, 
We  called  the  Bonth  Sea  Uands,  each  flower  a  different  isle. 
Within  that  lorely  garden  what  happy  hours  went  by. 
While  we  fancied  that  around  us  spread  a  fiiraign  sea  and  sky." 

From  this  place  the  family  removed  to  Lower-place, 
Fulham,  where  they  continued  about  a  year,  and  then  re- 
moved again  to  Old  Brompton.  Miss  Landon  now  gave 
continually  increasing  signs,  of  a  propensity  to  poetry. 
Mr.  Jerdan,  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  yt^b  a 
neighbor  of  her  &ther,  and  from  time  to  time  her  composi- 
tions were  shown  to  him,  who  at  once  saw  and  acknowl- 
edged their  great  promise.  It  does  not  appear  very  clear 
whether  Miss  Landon  continued  at  home  during  this  pe- 
riodr— that  is,  &om  the  time  the  family  came  to  live  here 
whan  she  was  about  fourteen,  till  the  death  of  her  &ther 
when  she  was  about  twenty,— but  it  is  probable  that  she 
was  for  a  good  part  of  this  time  at  the  school,  No.  22,* 
Hans-place,  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Misses 
Lance,  as  she  says  of  herself^ — **  I  have  lived  all  my  life 
since  childhobd  with  the-same  people.  The  Misses  Lance," 
etc.  However,  it  was  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  that  her 
contributions  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  which  ex- 
cited universal  attention.  These  had  been  preceded  by  a 
little  volume  now  forgotten,  The  Fate  of  Adelaide,  a  Swiss 
romantic  tale ;  and  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Improyisa- 
irice.    It  was  during  the  writing  of  tliis  her  first  volun^  of 
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succeflsful  poetzy  tkat  her  fiither  died,  leaving  the  family  in 
narrow  cinnnnatances. 

The  Instory  of  bar  life  fix>m  tiin  time  ia  chiefly  the  hiatory 
of  her  worka.  The  Improviaatrice  wsia  publiafaed  in  1824  ; 
the  Troubadour  in  1825;  the  Golden  Violet  in  1826;  the 
Venetian  Bracelet,  1829.  In  1830,  ahe  produced  her  firat 
proae  work,  Rotnance  and  Aeality.  In  1831,  .ahe  com- 
menced the  editordup  of  Fisher'a  Drawing-room  Scrap 
Book,  which  ahe  continued  yearly  fiU  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage—-eight  succeasive  volumea.  In  1835,  ahe  publiahed 
Franceaca  Carrara ;'  the  Vow  of  the  Peacock,  |.835 ;  Traita 
and  Triala  of  Early  Life,  1836 ;  and  in  the  aame  year, 
Ethel  Churchin.  Beside  these  works,  she  wrote  immense- 
ly  in  the  annuals  and  periodicals,  and  edited  varioua  vol- 
umea of  illustrated  works  for  the  publishers. 

None  of  the  laborious  tribe  of  authors  ever  toiled  mora 
inceaaandy  or  more  cheerfully  than  Misa  Landon— -none 
with  a  more  devotedly  generous  spirit.  She  had  the  proud 
aatiafaction  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  her  fiunily,.  and 
to  the  last  minute  of  her  life  this  great  object  was  uppers 
most  in  her  mind.  On  her  marriage,  she  proposed  to  her- 
self to  go  on  writing  still,  with  the  prospect  of  being  thus 
enabled  to  devote  the  whole  of  her  literary  profits  to  the 
comfort  of  her  mother  and  the  promotion  of  the  fortunes  of 
her  brother.  In  all  social  and  domestic  relations  no  one 
was  ever  more  amiable  or  more  beloved.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  same  generous  and  disinterested  spirit  actu- 
ated her  in  her  literary  character ;  and  that,  in  the  many 
opportunities  which  ^e  possessed  of  giving  an  opinion 
from  the  press  on  the  works  of  cotemporaries,  she  display- 
ed not  only  a  fair,  but  a  magnanimous  disposition.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  from  documents — ^manuscripts  of  her  own— - 
which  chanced  to  fall  into  my  hands,  I  can  not  by  any  means 
fully  subscribe  to  this  opinion.  But  no  mortal  is  perfect; 
and  let  these  exceptions  to  ibe  generally  amiable  spirit  of  a 
high-hearted  and  gifted  woman  sleep  widi  her  in  the  grave. 
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Widi  occasional  visitg  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom* 
and  once  to  Paris,  Miss  Landon  continued  living  in  Hans- 
place  till  1837.  The  Misses  Lance  had  given  up  the 
school,  I  believe,  about  1830,  but  she  continued  still  to  re- 
side there  with  Mrs.  Sheldon,  their  successor.  In  1837 
Mrs.  Sheldon  quitted  Hans-place,  for  28  .Upper  Berkeley- 
street  West,  whither  Miss  Landon  accompanied  her.  Here 
she  resided  only  a  few  months,  when,  at. the  request  of 
some  much  attached. friends,  she  took  up  her  abode  vnth 
them  in  Hyde-park-street^  .On  the  7th  of  June,  1838,  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  almost  immediately  lefb  this  country,  never  to 
return. 

Of  the  abode  where  the  greater  part  of  Miss  Landon's 
life  was  spent,  and  where  almost  every  one  of  her  works 
was  written,  the  reader  will  naturally  wish  to  have  some 
description.  The  fbUaWing  particulars  are  given  by  Laman 
Blanchard,  as  from  the  pen  of  a  female  friend.  "  Grenius," 
says  our  accomplished  informant,  ''hallows  every  place 
where  it  pours  forth  its  inspications.  Yet  how  strongly 
contrasted,  sometimes,  is  the  outward  reality  round  the 
poet  with  the  visions  of  his  inward  being.  Is  it  not 
D 'Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  referring  to  this 
frequent  incongruity,  who  mentions,  among  other  facts, 
that  Moore  composed  his  Lalla  Rookh  in  a  large  bam. 
L.  E.  L.  remarks  on  this  subject,  ^  A  history  of  the  how  and 
wh^e  works  of  imagination  have  been  produced*  would 
often  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  works  themselves.' 
Her  own  case,  is,  in  some  degree,  an  illustration  of  inde- 
pendence of  mind  over  all  external  circumstances.  Per- 
haps to  the  L.  E.  L.  of  whom  so  many  nonsensical  things 
have  been  said — as,  *  that  she  should  write  with  a  crystal 
pen,  dipped  in  dew,  upon  silver  paper,  and  use  for  pounce 
the  dust  of  a  butterfly's  wing ;'  a  dilettante  of  literature 
would  assign,  for  the  scene  of  her  authorship,  a  fairy-like 
boudoir,  with  rose^colored  and  silver  hangings,  fitted  with 
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all  the  hixuzies  of  a  fastidions  taste*  How  did  the  reality 
agree  with  this  fairy  sketch  1  Miss  Landon's  drawing- 
room,  indeed,  was  prettily  furnished,  but  it  was  her  inva- 
riable habit  to  write  in  her  bedroom.  I  see  it  now,  that 
homely  looking,  almost  uncomfortable  room,  fronting  .the 
street,  and  barely  furpished ;  with  a  simple  white  bed,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  a  small,. old,  oblong-shaped  sort  of 
dressing-table,  quite  covered  with  a  common,  worn  writing- 
desk,  heaped  with  papers,  while  some  strewed  the  ground, 
the  table  being  too  small  for  awght  beside  the  desk ;  a  high- 
backed  cane  phair,  which  gave  you  any  idea  rather  than 
^lat  of  comfort.  A  few  l^ooks  scattered  about  completed 
the  author's  paraphernalia/' 

Certainly  one  would  have  imagined  a  giri's  school'  in 
London  just  the  last  place  that  a  poet  would  have  ^ed 
upon  to  live  and  work  in.  But  as  London  was  the  city  of 
cities  to  Miss  Landon,  so,  no  doubt,  Hans-place,  froni  early 
associations,  was  to  her  the  place  of  places ;  and,  when 
she  was  shut  in  her  Httle  bedroom,  was  just  as  poetical  as 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  I  recollect  there  was  a  little 
garden  behind  the  house,  which,  if  I  remember  right,  you 
saw  into  through  a  glass  door  from  the  hall^  At  all  events, 
a  person  full  of  poetic  admiration  ence  calling  upon  her, 
saw  a  little  girl  skipping^  very  actively  in  this  court  or  gar- 
den, and  was  no  little  astonished  to  «ee  the  servant  go.  up 
to  her,  and  axmounce  the  caller,  whereupon  the  fittle  girl 
lefb  her  skipping,  and  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  Misa 
Landon  herself. 

Of  her  person,  Mr.  Blanchard  gives  this  description  i-"^ 
"  Nobody  who  might  happen  to  see  her  for  the  first  time, 
enjoying  the  little  quiet  dance,  of  which  she  was  fond,  or 
the  snug  comer  of  the  room  where  the  little  lively  discus- 
sion, which  she  liked  still  better,  was  going  on,  could  possi- 
bly have  traced  in  her  one  feature  of  the  sentimentalist 
which  popular  error  reiported  her  to  be.  This  Hstenj^r  might 
only  hear  her  running  on  fix>m  subject  to  subject,  and  light* 
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ing  up  each  with  a  wit  never  fll-natured,  and  often  brill- 
iant; scattering  quotationB  as  thick  as  hail,  opinions  as 
wild  as  the  winds ;  defying  fiiir  argument  to  keep  pace  widi 
her,  and  fairly  talking  herself  out  of  breath.  He  would 
most  probably  hear  from  her  lips  many  a  pointed  and  spark- 
ling aphoriBm,  the  witdest  things  o^  the  inght,  let  who  might 
be  around  her, — he  would  be  surprised,  pleased ;  but  his 
heroine  of  song,  as  painted  by  anticipation,. he  would  be 
unable  to  discover.  He  would  see  her  looking  younger  than 
she  really  was ;  land  perhaps,  struck  by  her  animated  air, 
her  expressive  lace,  her  slight  but  elegant  figure.  Ins  im- 
pression would  at  once  find  ut^rance  in  the  exclamation 
which  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  £ttrick  Shepherd  on 
being  presented  to  her,  whose  romantic  fancies  had  often 
charmed  him  in  the  wild  mountains — '  Hey !  but  I  did  not 
think  ye'd  bin  sae  bonnie  i' 

'*  Without  attempting  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
person  of  L.  E.  L.,  we  cite-  this  expression  of  surprise  as 
some  indication  that  she  was  &r  prettier  than  report  allowed 
her  to  be,  at  the  period  we  arp  speaking  o£  Her  easy 
carriage  and  careless  movements  would  seem  to  imply  an 
insensibility  to  the  feminine  passion  for  dress ;  yet  she  had 
a  proper  sense  of  it,  and  never  disdained  the  foreign  aid 
of  ornament,  always  provided  it  Was  simple,  quiet,  and  be- 
coming. Her  hair  was  darkly  brown,  very  soft  and  beau- 
tiftd,  and  always  tastefully  arranged ;  her.^gure,  as  before 
remarked,  slight,  but  well  formed  and  g^raoeful;  her  feet 
small,  but  her  hands  especially  so,  and  feultlessly  white,  and 
finely  shaped ;  her  fingers  were  fairy  fingers ;  her  ears  also 
were  observably  little.  Her  fiice,  though  not  regular  in 
any  feature,  became  beautiful  by  expression;  every  flash 
of  thought,  every  change  and  color  of  feeling,  hgfatened 
over  it  as  she  spoke,  when  she  spoke  earnestly.  The  fi»re- 
head  was  not  high,  but  broad  and  fiill ;  the  eyes  had  no 
overpowering  brilliancy,  but  their  clear  intellectual  light 
penetrated  l^  its  exquisite  softness;  her  mouth  was  not 
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Ibbb  marked  by  character;  and,  beside  the  gloriooB  faculty 
of  uttering  the  pdaria  and  diamonds  of  fancy  and  wit,  knew 
how  io  express  scorn,  or  anger,  or  pride,  as  well  as  it  knew 
how  to  smile  winningly,  or  to  pour  forth  those  short,  quick, 
ringing  laughs,  which,  not  even  excepting  her  boH'^n&U 
and  aphorisms,  were  the  most  delightful  things  that  issued 
from  it." 

This  may  be  considered  a  very  fair  portrait  o£  Miss  Lan- 
don.  Your  first  impressions  of  her  wore  what  a  little, 
light,  simple,  meny-looking  girL  If  you  had  not  been  aware 
of  her  being  a  popular  poetess,  you  would  have  suspected 
her  of  being  nothing  more  than  an  agreeable,  bright,  and 
joyous  young  lady.  This  feeling  in  her  own  house,  or 
among  a  few  congenial  people,  was  quickly  followed  by  t 
feeling  of  the  kmd-heartedness  and  goodness  about  her.  You 
felt  that  you  could  not  be  long  with  her  wi&out  loring  her. 
There  was  a  frankness  and  a  generosity  about  her  that  won 
extremely  upon  you.  On  the  other  hand,  in  mixed  compa- 
nies, witty  and  conversleuit  as  she  was,  you  ha4  a  feeling 
that  she  was  playing  an  assumed  part.  Her  manner  and 
conversation  were  not  only  the  very  revene  of  the  tone  and 
sentiment  of  her  poems,  but  she  seemed  to  say  things  for 
the  sake  of  astonidmig  you  with  the  very  contrast  You 
feh  not  only  no  confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  she  was 
assetting,  but  a  strong  assurance  that  it  was  said  merely 
fer  the  sake  of  saying  what  her  hearers  would  least,  expect 
to  hear  her  say.  I  tecoOect  once  meeting  her  in  company, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  report  that  she  was  act- 
ually though  secretly  married.  Mrs.  Hofland,  on  her  en- 
tering the  room,  went  up  to  her  in  her  plain,  straightfer- 
ward  way,  and  said,  "  Ah !  my  dear,  what  must  I  call  you  I 
—Miss  Landon^  or  who  1'*  After  a  well  feigned  sinprise  at 
the  question.  Miss  Lajnion  began  to  talk  in,a  tone  of^eny 
ridicule  of  this  report,  and  ended  by  declaring  that,  as  to 
love  or  marriage,  they  were  things  that  she  never  thought 
of. 
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**  What,  then,  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  this  last 
month  r 

'*  Ohy  I  have  been  puzzling  my  brain  to  invent  a  new 
sleeve;  pray  how  do  you  like  it?"  showing  her  arm. 

"  You  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  love !"  exclaimed  a 
young,  sentimental  man,  "  you  who  have  written  so  many 
volumes  of  poetry  upon  it  1" 

'*  Oh !  that's  all  professional)  you  know  I"  exclaimed  she. 
With  an  air  of  merry  scorn. 

"  Professional !"  exclaimed  a  grave  Quaker,  who  stood 
near — ^'  why^  dost  thou  make  a  difference  between  What  is 
professional  and  what  is  real  1  Dost  thou  write  one  thing 
and  think  another?  Does  not  that  look  very  much  like 
hypocrisy  1"  s 

To  diis  the  astonished  poetess  made  no  reply,  but  by  a 
look  of  genuine  amazement.  It  was  a  mode  of  putting  the 
matter  to  which  she  had  evidently  never  been  accu6tomed« 

And,  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  question. that  much  of  her 
writing  was  professional.  She  had  to  win  a  golden  harvest 
for  the  comfort  of  others  as  dear  to  her  as  herself ;  and  she 
felt,  like  all  authors  who  have  to  cater  for  the  public,  that 
she  must  provide,  not  so  much  what  she  would  of  her  free- 
will choice,  but  what  they  expected  from  her.  Still,  wcnrk- 
ing  for  profit,  and  for  the  age,  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy 
of  her  mind  showed  itself  through  all.  Before  we  advance 
to  the  last  melancholy  home  of  L.  E.  L.,  let  us  take  a  re- 
view of  her  Uterary  career ;  rapid,  yet  sufficiently  fiiU  to 
point  out  some  particulars  in  her  writings  which  I  think  too 
peculiar  not  to  interest  strongly  the  reader. 

The  subject  of  L.  E.  L.'s  first  volume  was  love ;  a  sub- 
ject which  we  might  have  supposed,  in  one  so  young,  would 
have  been  clothed  in  all  the  gay  and  radiant  colors  of  hope 
and  happiness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  exhibited  as 
the  most  fatal  and  melancholy  of  human  passions.  With 
the  strange,  wayward  delight  of  the  young  heart,  ere  it  has 
known  actual  sorrow,  she  seemed  to  riot  and  to  revel  aznid 
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death  and  woe;  laying  prostrate  life,  hope,  and  affection. 
Of  all  the  episodical  tales  introduced  into  the  general  de- 
sign of  the  principal  poem,  not  one  but  terminated  &tally 
or  sorrowfuUy ;  the  heroine  herself  was  the  fading  yictim 
of  crossed  and  wasted  affections.  The  shorter  poems  which 
filled  up  the  volume,  and  which  were  mostly  of  extreme 
beauty,  were  still  based  on  the- wrecks  and  agonies  of  hu- 
mani^. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  this  morbid  indulgence  of  so 
Strong  an  appetite  for  grief  was  but  the  first  dipping  of  the 
playful  foot  in«  the  sunny  shallowa  of  that  flood  of  mortal 
experience  through  which  all  have  to  pass ;  and  but  the 
dallying,  yet  desperate  pleasure  afforded  j>y  the  mingled 
chin  and  glittering  eddies  of  the  waters,  which  might  here- 
after swaUow  up  the  passer  through.;  and  that  the  fiist  real 
pang  of  actual  pain  would  scare  her  youdiful  fancy  into  the 
bosom  of  those  hopes  and  fascinations  with  which  the  young 
mind  is  commonly  only  too  much  delighted  to  surround 
itseE  But  it  is  a  singular  faqt,  that,  spite  of  her  own  really 
cheerful  disposition,  and  spite  of  aU  the  advice  of  her  most 
influential  friends,  she  persisted  i|i.  this  tone  firom  the  firfet  to 
the  last  of  her  works,  from  that  time  te  the  time  ot  her 
death.  Her  poems,  though  laid  in  scenes  and  times  capa- 
ble of  any  course  of  events,  and  though  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  splendors  and  high-toned  sentiments  of  chivalry ; 
though  enriched  with  all  the  colors  atfd  ornaments  of  a  most 
fertile  and  sportive  &ncy,  were  still  but  the  heralds  and 
delineations  of  melancholy,  misfintune,  and  death.  Let  any 
one  turn  to  any,  or  all,  of  her  poetical  volumes,  and  say 
whether  this  be  not  so,  with  few,  and  in  most  of  them,  no 
exceptions.  The  very  .words  ot  h^r  first  heroine  might  have 
literally  been  uttered  as  her  own  :— 

'*  Sad  were  my  shades }  methinks  they  bad 
Almost  a  tone  of  prophecy — 
I  ever  had,  from  earliest  youth,  , 

A  feeUng  what  ray  &te  wonld  be^*^ 

Tfte  Improviwairiee,  p.  3. 
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This  IB  one  aingalar  peculiarity  of  the  poetry  of  L.  E.  L., 
and  lier  poetry  must  be  confeaaed  to  be  peculiar.  It  was 
entirely  her  own.  It  had  one  prominent  and  fixed  charac- 
ter, and  that  character  belonged  wholly  to  itselE  The 
ihythm,  the  feeling,  the  style,  and  phraseology  of  L.  £.  L/s 
poetry  were  such  that  you  could  immediately  recognize  it, 
though  the  writer's  name  was  not  mentioned.  Love  was 
still  the  great  theme,  and  misfortune  the  great  doctrine.  It 
was  not  the  less  remarkable  that,  in  almost  all  other  respects, 
she  retained  to  the  laat  the  poetical  tastes  of  her  yery  ear- 
liest years.  The  hen>es  of  cUTalry  and  romance,  feudal 
pageants,  and  Eastern  splendor,  delighted  her  imagination 
as  much  in  the  full  growth  as  in^the  budding  of  hto  genius. 

I  should  say,  that  it  is  the  young  and  ardent  who  must 
always  be  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  lar^  poems  of 
L.  E.  L.  They  are  filled  with  the  faith  and  the  fimcies  of 
the  young.  The  yery  scenery  and  ornaments  are  of  that 
rich  and  diowy  kind  which  belongs  to  the  youthful  taste; — 
the  white  rose,  the  jasmine,  the  summer  garniture  of  deep 
grass  and  glades  of  greenest  foliage ;  festal  gardens  with 
lamps  and  bowen ;  ^y  cavaliers,  and  jeweled  dames,  and 
an  that  glitters  in  young  eyes  and  love-haunted  fencies.  But 
among  these,  numbers  of  her  smallcfr  poems  fix)m  the  first 
dealt  with  subjects  and  sympathies  of  a  more  general  kind, 
and  gave  glimpses  of  a  nobility  of  sentiment,  and  a  bold  ex- 
pression of  her  feeling  of  the  unequal  lot  of  humanity,  of  a 
fiir  higher  character.  Such,  in  the  Improvisatrice,  are  The 
Guerilla  Chief^St.  Gteorge's  Hospital,  The  Deserter,  Glades- 
muie.  The  Oovenanten,  The  Female  Convict,  The  Soldier's 
Orave,  etc.  Such  are  many  that  might  be  pointed  out  in 
every  succeeding  volume.  But  it  was  in  her  few  last  years 
that  her  heart  and  n^ind  peemed  every  day  to  develop  more 
strength,  and  to  gather  a  wider  range  of  humanity  into  their 
embrace.  In  the  latter  volumes  of  the  Drawing-room  Scr^ 
Book,  many  of  the  best  poems  of  which  have  been  reprinted 
with  the  Zenana,  nothing  was  more  striking  than  the  steady 
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devdopineodtof  growing  inteUectaal  power,  and  of  deep, 
generous,  and  truly  philosoplucal  sentimente,  tone  of  thought, 
and  seriooB  experience. 

But  when  L.E.  L.  had  fixed  her  charactw  as  a  poet»  «nd 
the  public  looked  only  fin:  poetical  productionB  fitim  her,  she 
anddenly  came  fiyrth  aa  a  prose  writer,  and  with  still  added 
proofi  of  intellectual  vigor.  Her  plt>se  Btories  have  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  her  poetry.  Their  theme  is  love,  and 
their  demonstration  that  all  love  i^  fraught  vrith  destruction 
and  desolation.  But  there  are  other  qualities  mam&sted  in 
the  tales.'  The  prose  page  was  for  her  a  wider  tabl^,  on 
which  she  could,  vridi  more  freedom  and  ampler  display, 
record  her  views  of  society.  Of  these,  Franceses  Carrara, 
and  Ethel  ChurchiD,  are  unquestionakly  the  best  works,  the . 
latter  jne^minently  so.  In  these  she  has  i^hovm,  under  the 
dmracters  of  Guide  and  Walter  Maynard,  her  admiratiooi 
of  genius,  and:  her  opinion  of  its  fate ;  under  those  of  Fran- 
cesca  and  Ethel  CBurchill,  the  advene  destiny  of  pure  and 
highnBouled  wcmian. 

These  volumes  abound  with  prooft  of  a  shrewd  observa- 
tion of  society,  with  masterly  sketch^  of  character,  and  the 
most  beautifiil  snatches  of  scenery.  But  what  surprise  and 
del^t  more  than  ell,  -are  the  soimd  and  true  estimates  of 
humanity,  and  the  honest  boldness  with  which  her  opinions 
aie  expressed.  The  clear  perception  of  the  fearful  social 
ccmdition  of  this  country,  and  the  ferv^t  advocacy  of  the 
poor,  scattered  through  Chese  worics,  but  especially  the  last, 
do  honor  to  her  woman's  heart  These  portions  of  L.  £.  L's 
writings  require  to  be  yet  more  truly  appreciated. 

Here  is-  another  characteristic  of  her  prose  vrntings 
which  is  peculiar.  Never  were  the  feehngs-and  experi- 
ences of  authorship  so  cordially  and  accurately  described. 
She  tells  us  fie^  aU  that  she  has  leanied.  She  puts  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Walter  Maynard,  6f  which  all  who  have 
known  any  thing  of  literary  life  must  histantly  acknowledge 
die  eorrectness.    The  auUior's  heart  never  was  more  com- 
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pleteiy  laid  open,  with  all  its  hopes,  fears,  fatigues,  and  en- 
joyments, its  bitter  and  its  glorious  experiences^  In  the 
last  hours  of  Walter  Maynard,  she  makes  him  utter  what 
must  at  that  period  have  been  daily  more  and  more  her 
own  conviction.  "  I  am  far  cleverer  than  I  was;  I  have 
fek,  have  thought  so  much !  Talk  of  the  mind  exhausting 
itself  1 — ^never !  Think  of  xhe  mas&  of  materials  which  every 
day  accumulates!  Then  experience,  with  its  calm,  clear 
light,  corrects  so  many  youthful  fallacies ;  eveiy  day  we  feel 
our  higher  monl  responsibility,  and  our  greater  pow^." 

They  are  the  convictions  of  "  higher  moral  responsibili- 
ties and  greater  power,"  which  strike  us  so  forcibly  in  the 
later  writings  of  L.  E.  L. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  preparation  of  prussic  acid, 
and  its  preservation,  by  Lady  Marchmont  ?  What  of  the 
perpetual  creed  of  L.  E.  L.,  that  aU  affection  brings  woe 
and  death  1  What  of  the  Improvisatrice,  in  her  earlier 
work  already  quoted — > 

"  I  ever  had,  from  earlieM  youth, 
A  feeling  what  my  &te  would  be ;" 

and  then  the  fate  itself? 

.  Whether  this  melancholy  belief  in  the  tendency  of  the 
great  theme  of  her  writings,  bodi  in  prose  and  poetry ;  this 
irresistible  annunciation,  like  another  Cassandra,  of  woe  and 
desolation;  this  evolurion  of  scenes  and  characters -in  her 
last  work,  bearing  such  dark  resemblance  to  those  of  her 
ovm  af^er-experience ;  this  tendency  in  aJl  her  plots,  to  a 
tragic  catastrophe,  and  this  final  tragedy  itself— whedier 
these  be  all  mere  coincidences  or  not,  they  are  still  but 
parts  of  an  unsolved  mystery.  Whatever  they  are,  they 
are  more  than  strange,  and  are  enough  >  to  make  us  super- 
stitious;  ^  for  surely,  if  ever ' 

'*  Coming  eyento  cast  their  ahadowB  before," 
they  did  so  in  the  foreboding  tone  of  this  gifbed  spirit 

The  painful  part  of  Miss  Landon's  history  is,' that  almost 
from  the  first  outbreak  of  her  reputation,  she  became  the 
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mark  of  the  most  atrocious  calumnies.    How  far  any  .girl- 
ish thoughtlessness  had  given  a  shadow  of  ground  on  which 
the  base  things  said  of  her  might  rest,  is  not  for  me,  who 
only  saw  her  occasionally,  to  say.     But  my  own  impres- 
sions, when  I  did  see  her  and  conveise  with  her,  were, 
that  no  guilty  spirit  could  live  in  that  bright,  clear,  and 
generous  person,  nor  could  look  forth  through  those  candid, 
playful,  and  transparent  eyes.    It  was  a  presence  which 
gave  you  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Yirtuous  and  inno- 
cent heart  of  the  poetess,  however  much  you  might  regret 
the  circumstances  which  had  directed  her-  mmd  firom  the 
cultivatTon  of  its  very  highest  powers.     In  after-years,  and 
when  I  had  not-  seen  her  for  a  long  time,  rumoFB  of  a  like 
kind,  but  with  a  show  of  foundation  more  starding,  were 
spread  &r  and  wide.     That  they  were  equally  untrue  in 
&ct,  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  the  circumstance,  that 
they  ^^o  knew  her  best,  still  continued  her  firm  and  un- 
flinching fiiends.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  Todd  Thomson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  ^aIl,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Greneral  Fagan  and  his 
family,  and  many  others;  among  them,  Lady  Emmeline 
Stuart  Wortley,  Miss  Jane  Porter,  Miss  Strickland,  Mies 
Costello,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sheldon,  whose  iignate  she 
had  been  fbr  so  many  years;  who  biagan  witii  prejudice 
against  her,  and  who  soon  became,  and  continued  to  t)ie 
last,  with  tiie  very  best  means  of  observation,  her  sincere 
fiiends. 

These  calumnies,  however,  must  for  years  have  been  a 
source  of  anguish  to  her,  haunting,  but,  happily,  not  dis- 
abling her  in  the  midst  of  her  incessant  exertions  for  the 
holiest  of  purposes.  They  put  an  end  to  one  engagement 
of  marriage ;  they  very  probably  threw  their  waght  into  the 
decision  whidi  conducted  her  into  the  fatal  one  she  ulti- 
mately formed. 

'The  circumstances  connected  with  her  marriage  and 
death  are  too  well  known,  to  require  narrating  here.  Time 
has  shown  no  clear  light  on  the  mystery.     Mr.  Laman 
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Blanchard,  in  his  memoir  of  her,  has  labored  hard  to  prove 
that  she  did  not  die  by  the  poison  of  pmssic  acid.  His 
reasoning  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination.  That 
she  died  with  a  bottle  ih  her  hand,  which  contained  it,  he 
confesses  is  proved  by  otYu9t  evidence  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Bailey,  who  fixst  £owad  her  dead.  He  quotes  Dr.  Thomson, 
who  fiimisbed  her  order  for  her  medicine-ehest,  and  exam- 
ined the  list  of  articles  actually  put  into  it,  and  who  also, 
on  referring  to  the  prescriptions  written  by  himfbr  her  on 
former  occasions,  certified  that  on  no  occasion  hiad  he  or- 
dered her  pruBsic  acid.  On  this,  Mr.  Blanchard  says,  very 
innocently,  how  then  could  she  possibly  have  got  it  1  and 
adds,  that  very  probably  she  was  quite  ignorant  (^  its  ex- 
istence and  nature*;  as  he  says  he  himself  was  f  That  is, 
that  hydrocyanic  acid  was  prussic  acid ! 

Unfitftunately,  the  fact  stands  that  she  was  found  hy  the 
Mtrgean  with  an  empty  bottle,  labeled  *'  hydrocyanic  acid," 
in  her  hand,  and  was  dead.  "  An  empty  bottle,  though  it 
bear  on  its  label  the  words, '  hydrocyanic  acid,'  ceases  to 
be  a  proof  of  her  having  taken  any,  when  it  is  found  there 
in  her  hand !"  Poor  Blimchard !  How'  little  did  he  think, 
in  his  generous  desire  to  rescue  his  friend  £nom  the  stigma 
of  selfwlestruction,  that  no  person,  except  himltolf,  would 
require  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  a  person's 
dying  from  the  taking  of  prussic  acid,  than  that  of  finding 
her  dead  on  the  floor^  With  an  exhausted  bottle  of  it  in  her 
hand!  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  odier  facts  which, 
however  we  may  conclude  as  to  the  circumstance  of  her 
having  thus  taken  it  wilHully,  leave  us  no  ddaht  of  her  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  effiscts  of  this  poison;  of  her 
being  in  the  habit  of  keeping  it ;  and  of  her  having  -alctu- 
aUy,  years  befive,  threatened  to  make  a  fatal  use  of  this 
very  remedy. 

In  Ethel  Churchill  will  be  found  her  own  recital  of  the 
Countess  Marohmont  distilling  herself  this  very  poison  from 
the  laurel,  and  keeping  secretly  by  her  this  poison,  for  the 
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purpoae  of  selMeatruetioa  under  certain  cuconiBtBiiceB. 
This  shows,  most  unanswerably,  that  Miss  Landon  not  only 
was  well  aware  of  the  character  of  this  poison,  but  of  the 
mode  of  its  preparation.  She  does  not  send  her  heroine  at 
once  to  the  druggist's  ^op  for  it ;  though  scores,  as  is  too 
well  known,  ha¥B  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  it  there ; 
but  she  details  to  us  the  process  of  its  distillation,  bottling, 
and  secreting  for  use. 

There  is  a  still  more  painful  &ct  in  existence,  which,  I 
beHeve,:'has  never  been  before  adverted  to  in  print,  but  is 
unquestionable,  which  brings  the  matter  more  painfully 
home.  Duiing  the  ironies  of  mind  which  Miss  Landon 
sufoed,  at  a  time  when  caltmmy  was  dealing  very  freely 
widi  her  name,  her  old  fiiend,  and,  for  a  long  time,  co-in- 
mate, Miss  Roberts,  came  in  one  day,  and  found  her  very 
much  agitated.  ^  Have  thdse  horrible  reports,''  she  eager- 
}j  inquired,  ''got  into  the  papers.  Miss  Roberts  1"  Miss 
Roberts  assured  her  they  had  not  "  If  they  do,"  she  ex- 
claimed, <»pening  a  drawer  in  the  table,  and  taking  out  a 
vial,  "  I  am  resohred — here  is  my  remedy !"  The  vial  was 
a  via}  of  prussic  acid.  ^  This  &ct  I  have  on  the  authority  of 
the  late  Emma  Roberts  herseE  There  remains,  therefore, 
no  question  that  Miss  Landon  was  well  acquainted  with  die 
nature  of  prussic  acid,  for  sho^kept  it  by  her,  and  had  de- 
clared, under  circumstances  of  cruel  excitement,  her  resolve 
to  use  it  on  a  certain  contingency.  Being  found,  therefore, . 
with  an  emptied  vial  of  ^lis  very  poison  in  her  hand,  and 
dead  on  the  floor,  can  leave  no  rational  doubt  that  she  died 
by  it,  and  by  her  own  hand. 

But  there  remains  the  question,  whether  she  took  it  pur- 
posely; and  it  may  be  very  strongly  doubted  that  she  did. 
From  an  that  has  transpired,  it  is  more  probable  that  she 
had  taken  it  by.  mistake.  That  being  in  the  habit  of  taking, 
by  Dr.  Thomson's  prescription,  the  THndmu  Hyoiddmi^  she 
had  been  misled,  in  seeking  hastify  in  her  spasms  for  it,  by 
Ae  similar  label  of  Acidum  ^ydrocyamieum;  and,  perceiv* 
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ing  her  mistake,  had  hurried  toward  the  door  to  call  for  as- 
aiBtance,  but  in  vain ;  the  usual  quantity  o£  Hyoseiamus  be- 
ing an  almost  instant,  death-draught- of  the  acid. 

That  Mrs.  Maclean  was  likely  to  take  this  poison  pur- 
posely, there  is  no  ground  to  imagine.  On  the  contrazy,  to 
the  very  last,  her  letters  to  England  were  full  of  a  cheerful- 
ness that  has  all  the  air  of  thorough  reality.  It  is  true,  there 
-are  many  circumstances  that  we  could  wish  otherwise:  that 
her  husband  had  a  connection  with,  and,  it  is  believed,  a 
family  by,  a  native  Fantee  woman ;  that  he  insisted  on  the 
marriage  with  Miss  Landon  in  England  remaining  a  secret 
till  just  before  sailing,  as  if  fearful  bf  the  news  preceding 
him  home ;  that  he  went  on  shore  in  the  night,  through  the 
surf,  and  at  great  risk,  as  if  to  remove  this  woman  fix>m  the 
spot,  or  see  that  she  was  not  on  it ;  that  the  last  two  letters 
written  to  her  family  in  England,  were  detained  by  her  hus- 
band; that  the  Mrs.  Bailey,  who  attended  on  Mrs.  Maclean, 
and  was  about  to. sail  the  next  day  vrith  her  husband  for 
England,  not  only  gave  up  these  lettevs,  but  stayed  there  a 
year  longer ;  and  that  she  turned  out  to  be  any.  thing  but 
truthful  in  her  statements.  Beside  these,  there  are  other 
facts  which  surprise  u&  That  Mrs.  Maclean  should  have 
married  under  the  impression  that  she  was  not  to  go  out  to 
Cape  Coast  at  all;  that  then  she  was  to  stay  only  three 
years ;  ^at  though  Mr.  Maclean  knew  the  position  L.  E.  L. 
had  held  here^that  she  had  been  occupied  with  writing, 
and  not  with  cooking;  that  a  woman  who  hsid  been,  as  she 
had  been  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  the  cherished  and 
caressed  favorite  of  the  most  intelligisnt  society  of  London, 
could  not  make,  for  the  man  of  her  choice,  a  more  entire 
sacrifice,  than  to  go  out  to  a  distant  barbarous  coast  and 
settlement^  in  which  was  no  single  Englishwoman,  except 
the  wife  of  a  missionary;  and. might,  therefore,  reasonably 
expect  that  that  man  should  make  every  arrangement  pos- 
sible for  her  comfort ;  that  he  should  not  object  to  her  tak- 
ing an  English  maid ;  that  he  should  at  least  have  pots  and 
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puw  in  his  house,  where  his  celebrated  wife  was  to  become 
housekeeper,  and  almost  cook ;  that  he  should  not  lie  in  bed 
all  day,  and  leaeve  her  to  entertain  strange  governors  and 
their  suites.  There  a^  these  and  other  things,  which  we 
most*  always  wish  had  been  much  otherwise ;  but  all  these 
will  not  induce  us  to  let  go  the  belief  to  which  we  cling, 
that  L.  E.  L.,  though^  she  tinquestionably  died  by  her  own 
hand,  died  so  through  accident,  and  not  through  resolve  or 
cause  for  it 

The  circumstancea  connected  with  this  last  home  of  the 
yotmg  poetess  are  sti^nge  enough  in  themselves,  indepen- 
dent of  the  closing  tragedy.  That  she  who  was  educated 
in,  and  for,  London ;  who  could  hardly  bear  the  country ; 
who  says,  she  worshiped  the  very  pavement  of  London; 
who  was  the  idolized  object  of  .the  ever  moving  and  thnmg- 
ing  social  circles  of  the  metropolis,  should  go  voluntarily 
out  to  the  desert  of  an  Afiican  coast,  to  a  climate  generally 
fatal  to  Englishwomen,  and  to  the  year-long  solitude  of  that 
government  fort,  was  a  circumstance  which  astonished  every 
one.  The  picture  of  this  home  of  exile,  and  of  herself  and 
her  duties  in  it,  is  drawn  livingly  by  herself.  Before^giving 
this,  we  may  here  simply  state  that  Cape  Coast  Ciistle  is 
one  of  the  eight  British  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  castle  stands  on  a  rock  of  gneiss  and  mixed  slate, 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  5®  6'  N. 
lat,  and  1®  10'  W.  long.  Outside  there  is  a  native  town ; 
and  the  adjacent  country,  to  a  considerable  distance,  has 
been  cleared,  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. _  The  ruling 
natives  are  the  Fantees,  a  clever,  stirring,  turbulent  race. 

Li  one  of  her  letteiB,  she  gives  this  account  of  the  situa- 
tion and  scenery  of  the  castle : — **  On  three  sides  we  are 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  I  like  the  perpetual  d^ash  on  the 
rocks—one  wave  comes  up  afVer  another,  and  is  forever 
dashed  in  pieces,  like  human  hopes,  that  only  swell  to  be 
disappointed.  We  advance, — ^up  springs  the  shining  firoth 
of  love  or  hope, — *  a  moment  white,  then  gone  forever  I' 
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The  land  view,  with  its  cocoa  and  palm-trees,  is  very  strik* 
ingk— it  is  like  a  scene  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Of  a  night, 
the  beauty  is  very  remarkable ;  the  sea  is  of  a  silvery  pur- 
ple, and  the  moon  desires  all  that  has  been  said  in  her 
favor.  I  have  only  been  once  out  of  the  fort  by  daylight, 
and  then  was  delighted.  The  sdt  lakes  were  first  dyed  a 
deep  crimson  by  the  setting  sun,  and  as  we  returned  they 
seemed  a  faint  violet  by  the  twilight,  just  broken  by  a 
thousand  stars ;  while  before  us  was  the  red  beacon-light." 

We  may  complete  the  view,  exterior  and  interior,  by 
other  extracts.  "I  must  say,  in  itself,  the  place  is  infinitely 
superioiP  to  aH  that  I  ever  dreamed  c^.  The  castle  is  a  fine 
building— the  rooms  excellent.  I  do  not  suffer  from  heat ; 
insects  there  are  few,  or  none ;  and  I  am  in  excellent  healdi. 
The  soMtude,  except  an  occasional  dinner,  is  absolute:  from 
seven  in  the  morning  till  seven,  when  we  dine,  I  never  see 
Mr.  Maclean,  and  rarely  any  one  else.  We  were  welcomed 
by  a  series  of  dinners,  which  I  am  glad  are  over, — ^fer  it  is 
very  awkward  to  be  the  only  lady ;  stiD  the  great  kindness 
with  which  I  have  been  treated,  and  the  very  pleasant  man- 
ners of  many  of  the  gentlepien,  made  me  feel  it  as  Httle  as 
possible.  Last  week  we  had  a  visit  from  Captain  Castle 
of  the  Pylades.  We  had  also  a  visit  from  Colonel  Bosch, 
the  Dutch  governor,  a  mosr  gentlemanlike  man.  But  fency 
how  awkward  the  next  morning! — ^I  can  not  induce  Mr. 
Maclean  to  rise ;  and  I  have  to  make  breakfast,  and  do  the 
honors  of  adieu  to  him  and  his  officers— white  plumes,  mus- 
taches, and  alL    I  think  I  never  felt  more  embarrassed. 

"  The  native  huts  I  first  took  for  ricks  of  hay ;  but  those 
of  the  better  sort  are  pretty  white  houses,  with  green  blinds. 
The  English  gentlemen  resident  here  have  very  large  houses, 
quite  mansions,  with  galleries  running  round  them.  GJen- 
erally  speaking,  the  vegetation  is  so  thick,  that  the  growth 
of  the  shrubs  rather  resembles  a  walL  The  solitude  here 
is  Robinson  Crusoeish.  The  hills  are  covered  to  the  top 
with  what  we  should  coill  calf-weed,  but  here  is  called  bush : 
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on  two  of  these  hills  are  small  forts  built  by  Mr.  Maclean. 
The  natives  seem  obliging  and  intelligent,  and  look  very 
picturesque,  with  their  fine  dark  figures,  with  pieces  of  the 
country  clodi  flung  round  them :  they  seem. to  have  an  ex- 
cellent ear  for  music.  The  band  seems  to  play  fiom  morn- 
ing to  night. 

**  The  caatle  is  a  fine  building,  a  sort  of  double  square, 
shaped  Kke  an  H,  of  which  we  occupy  the  middle.  A 
large  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  hall,  on  either  sid^  of  which 
is  a  suite  of  rooms.  The  one  in  which  I  am  writing  would 
be  pretty  in  England.  It  is  of  a  pale  blue,  and  hung  widi 
some  beaudfiil  prints,  for  which  Mr.  Maclean  has  a  pas- 
sion. 

"  You  can  not  imagine  how  different  every  thing  is  here 
to  England.  I  hope,  however,  in  time  to  get  on  pretty 
well.  There  is,  neverdielesSt  a  deal  to  do.  I  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  housekeeping,  and  here  every  thing 
must  be  seen  to  by  yourself;  it  matters  not  what  it  is,  it 
must  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  I  get  up  at  seven,-  break- 
fisist  at  eight,  and  give  out  flour,  butter,  sugar,  all  firom  the 
store.  I  have  found  the  bag  you  gave  me  so  usefiil  to  hold 
the  keys,  of  which  I  have  a  little  army.  We  live  almost 
entirely  on  chickens  and  ducks,  for  if  a  sheep  be  killed  it 
must  be  all  eaten  that  day.  The  bread  is  very  good :  they 
use  palm  wine  for  yeast.  Yams  are  a  capital  substitute  for 
potatoes ;  pies  and  puddings  are  scarce  thought  of,  unless 
there  is  a  party.  The  washing  has  been  a  terrible  trouble, 
but  I  am  getting  on  better.  I  have  found  a  woman  to 
vrash  some  of  the  things,  but  the  men  do  all  the  starching 
and  ironing.  Never  did  people  require  somuch  looking  after. 
Till  Mr.  Maclean  comes  in  firom  court  at  aeren,  I  never  see 
a  living  creature  but  the  servants.  •  •  •  The  weather 
is  now  very  warm ;  the  ni^ts  so  hot  that  you  can  only  bear 
the  lightest  sheet  over  you.  As  to  the  beds,  the  matresses 
are  so  hard,  they  are  like  iron.  The  damp  is  very  destruc- 
tive ;  the  dew  is  like  rain,  and  there  are  no  fireplaces :  you 
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would  not  believe  it,  but  a  grate  would  be  the  fint  of  lux- 
uries. Keys,  BctBBon,  every  thing  rusts.  •  •  •  I  find 
the  servants  civil,  and  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  but  m- 
dustry.  Each  has  servants  to  wait  on  him,  whom  they  call 
sense-boys,  i,  e.,  they  wait  on  them  to  be  taught  -  Scouring 
is  done  by  the  prisoners.  Fancy  three  men  employed  to 
clean  a  room,  which,  in  England,  an  old  woman  could  do 
in  an  hour,  while  a  soldier  stands  over  them  with  a  drawn 
bayonet." 

Such  was  the  last  strange,  solitary  home  of  L.  £.  L. ; 
such  the  strange  life  of  one  who  had  been  before  employed 
only  in  diiSusing  her  beautiful  fimcies  amid  her  country- 
men. Here  she  was  rising  at  seven,  giving  out  flour, 
sugar,  etc.  from  the  stores,  seeing  what  room  she  would 
have  cleaned,  and  then  sitting  down  to  write.  In  the  midst 
of  this  new  species  of  existence,  ahe  is  suddenly  plunged  into 
the  grave,  leaving  the  wherefore  a  wonder.  The  land  which 
was  the  attraction  of  her  childhood,  singularly  enough,  thus 
became  her  sepulcher.  A  marble  slab,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription, is  said  to  be  erected  there  by  her  husband;  and 
in  Brompton  Church  a  monument  has  been  placed  by  faer 
admiring  friends. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Maicy  and  wonderful  as  are  the  romances  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote,  there  9ie  none  of  th€toi  so  wonderful 
as  the  romance  of  his  own  lifb.  It  is  not  that  from  a  simple 
son  of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  he  raised  himself  to  wealth 
and  title  ; — that  many  have  done  before  him,  and  far  more 
than  that.  That  many  a  man  of  most  ordinary  brain  can 
achieve;  can,  as  it  were,  almost  stumble  into,  he  knows 
not  how.  That  many  a  scrivener,  a  paviour,  or  a  pawn- 
broker, has  accomplished,  and  been  still  deemed  no  mira- 
cle. The  city  of  London,  from  the  days  of  Dick  Whitting- 
ton  to  those  of  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  can  show  a  legion  of  such 
culminations.  But  Sir  Walter  Scott  won  his  wealth  and 
title  in  fields  more  renowned  for  starvation  and  ''Calami- 
ties," than  iRnr  making  of  fortunes — those  of  literature.  It 
was  Crom  the  barren  hills  of  Parnassus  that  he  drew  down 
wealth  in  quantities  that  sttuck  the  whole  world  with  as- 
tonishmenty  and  made  those  famous  mountains,  trodden 
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bare  with  the  feet  of  glqrious  paupers,  rivals  of  the  teeming 
heights  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  At  a  period  when  the  sources 
of  literature  appeared  to  have  exhausted  themselves;  when 
it  was  declared  that  nothing  original  could  be  again  ex* 
pceted  in  poetry,  that  all  its  secret  places  were  rifled,  all 
its  fashions  outworn,  aU  its  imagery  beaten. into  triteness ; 
when  romance  was  grown  mawkish  and  eveti  childish; 
when  Mrs.  Radclifle  and  Horace  Walpole  had  exhausted 
its  terroiB,  and  the  noveliiM;'s  path  through  common  life,  it 
was  thought,  had  been  gleaned  of  all  possible  discovery  by 
Fielding,  Richardson  and  SmoUett,  Goldsmitli  and  Sterne, 
— ^when  this  was  confirmed  in  public  opinioii  by  the  senti- 
mentalitieB  of  Henry  Mackenzie,  forth  started  Scott  as  a 
giant  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  demolished  all  the  fond 
ideas  of  such  dusty-brained  dreamers.  He  opened  up  on 
every  side  new  scenes  of  invention.  In  poetry  and  romance, 
he  showed  that  there  was  not  a  comer  of  these  islands 
which  was  not,  so  &r  firom  being  exhausted,  standing  thick 
with  the  richest  mat^als  for  the  inost  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful creations.  The  reign  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  copy- 
ists was  at  an  end.  Nature,  history,  tradition,  life,  every 
thing  and  every  place,  were  shown  by  this  new  and  vigor- 
ous spirit  to  be  full  to  overflowing  with  what  had  been»  in 
the  dim  eyes  of  former  soi-dMant  geniuses,  only  dry  bones ; 
but  which,  at  the  touch  of  this  bold  necromancer,  sprung 
up  Hving  forms  of  the  most  fiiscinating  grace.  The  whole 
public  opened  eyes  of  wonder,  and  in  breathless  amazement 
and  delight  saw  t^  active  and  unweariable  agent  call  round 
him,  from  the  brooks  and  mountains  of  his  native  land, 
troop  after  tro(^  of  kings,  queens,  warriors,  women  of 
regal  forms  and  more  regal  spirits ;  visions  of  purity  and 
loveliness;  and  lowly  creations  of  no  less  glorious  virtues. 
The  whole  land  seemed  astir  with  armies,  insurrecdona^ 
pageantries  of  love,  and  passages  of  sorrow,  that  few  twenty 
years  kept  the  enraptured  public  in  a  trance,  as  it  were,  of 
one  accumulating  marvel  and  joy.    There  seemed  no  bounds 
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to  iiis  powen,  or  the  field  of  liia  operationa.  From  Seofe* 
land  he  descended  into  Engknd,  stepped  oyer  into  France, 
Germany,  Switserland,  nay,  even  mto  Palestine  and  India; 
and  people  asked,  as  Tolumes,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  estaUiflhed  a  first-rate  reputatioDi^  were  poured  out, 
year  after  year,  with  the  rapid  prodigality  of  a  mountain  • 
stream, — is  there  no  limit  to  the  wondrous  powers  of  this 
man's  imagination  and  creative  facidtyl  There  really 
seemed  none.  Fxesh  stories,  of  totally  novel  construction, 
finesh  characters,  of  the  most  startling  originality,  were  con* 
tinnally  coming  forward,  as  fi:tnn  an  inexhaustible  wozid 
of  soul.  Not  only  did  the  loftiest  and  most  marked  char* 
acters  of  our  history,  either  the  Scotch  or  English,  again 
move  before  us  in  all  their  vitality  of  passions  and  of  crimes, 
of  vixtue  and  of  hennsmr-His  Bruce,  Jamds  V.  and  VI., 
Ridiard  Coeur  de  Lion,  £li2abeth,*Mary  of  Scots,  Leices- 
ter, Jatoies  I.  of  England,  Montrose,  Claverfaouse,  Cumber^ 
land  the  butcher ;  not  only  did  the  covenanters  preadb  and 
fight  anew,  and  the  highland  clans  rise  in  aid  of  the  Stuart, 
but  new  personages,  of  the  rarest  beauty,  the  haughtiest 
command,  or  the  most  curiou(ii  humor,  swanned  out  upon 
the  stage  of  lifo,  Ihick,  asif  their  creation  had  cost  no  .effort. 
Flora  Mlvor,  Rose  Brcidwardine,  Rebecca,  the  high-souled 
Jevress,  the  unhappy  Lucy  AJshton  and  Amy  Rohsart,  the 
lowly  Effie  Deans,  and  her  homely  yet  glorious  sister  Jen* 
hy,  die  bewitching  Di  Vernon,  and  Brenda  Troil  of  the 
ncithem  isles,  stand  radiant  amid  a  host  of  lesser  beauties; 
while  Rob  Roy,  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  hills,  treads  m 
manly  dignity  bis  native  heather ;  Balfour,  of  Buziey  issues 
a  stalwart  apparition  firom  Iris  hiding-places ;  and  for  infin- 
itude of  humor,  and  strangeness  of  aspect  and  mood,  where 
are  the  pages  that  can  present  a  troop  like  these :  the  Baiv 
on  of  Bradwardine,  Dominie  Sampson,  Meg  MenriMes, 
Monkbams,  Edie  Ochiltree,  Dugald  Dalgetty,  Old  Mor- 
taBty,  Baifie  Nicol  Jarvie,  Andrew  Fairservice,  Caleb 
BttUeratone,  Flibbertigibbet,  Noma  of  the  FitfuMiead, 
Vol.  II.— H 
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and  diftt  fine  fellow,  the  .farmer  of  Liddeadale^  with  whom 
every  one  feels  a  desire  to  shake  hands,  honest  Dandle 
Dinmont,  with  all  his  Peppers  and  Mustards  yaffling  at  his 
heelsl 

It  may  be  safely  said  that,  in  twenty  yean,  one  man 
enriched  the  literature  of  his  country  with  more  story  of 
intense  beauty,  and  more  original  character,  than  all  its 
Hterati  together  for  two  hundred  years  before.  And  this  is 
only  part  of  the  wonder  with  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  he  was  all 
this  time  a  man  of  business,  of  grave  and  various  business— 
a  Clerk  of  Session,  sitting  in  the  J^liament-house  of  Edin- 
burgh daily,  dming  term,  from  ten  to  four  o'elock — th» 
Sheriff  of  Selkirk,  with  its  calls— an  active  cavalry  yohm- 
teer— a  sitter  on  gas  and  other  committees— a  sealous 
politician  and  teviewer — ^mixed  up  in  a  world  of  piinting 
and  publishing  concerns,  and  ready  to  run  off  and  travene 
as  diligendyiiea  and  land,  in  all  directions,  at  every  possi- 
ble interval.  Beside,  all  this,  he  was  a  buyer  of  lands,  a 
planter  of  extensive  woods,  a  raiser  of  a  faixy  caat&e,  a 
keen  sportsman  with  grayhound  and  fish-spear.  Amid  all 
these  avocations  and  amusements,  his  writing  appeared  the 
produce  of  his  odd  hours;  and  this  mass  of  remanee,  on 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  after  aH,  but  a  fragment  of  his 
literary  labor.  In  the  enormous  list  of  his  vrarks,  to  be 
found  at  the  end  of  his  Life  by  Lockhaxt,  his  novels  and 
poems  appear  but  a  slight  sprinUing  amid  his  heavier  toils : 
reviews,  translations,  essays,  six  volumes ;  Tales  of  aOrand- 
father,  twelve  volumes;  sermons,  memoirs,  a  multitude; 
editions  of  Swift  and  Dryden,  in  nineteen  volumes  and 
eighteen  volumes;  SomersV  Tracts,. in  thirteen  volumes; 
antiquities,  lives,  etc.,  etc.  The  array  Qf  works,  written 
and  edited,  is  astounding:  and  when  we  recollect  that 
little  of  this  veas  done  before  forty,  and  that  he  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  our  astonishment  becomes  boundless.  It 
is  in  yain  to  look  for  another  such  life  of  gigantic  literary 
labor,  performed  by  a  man  of  the  world,  and  no  exclosivQ, 
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nmnhigated  book^vonn;  much  toss  of  viieh  an  afflnoit 
ptoduee  of  originality.  ^  In  those  particulaiis^  Soott  stands 
alone. 

But  though  the  wonder  of  his  Hfe  is  seen  in  this,  the 
Tomanco  of  it  yet  remains.  He  arose  to  fill  a  great  and 
reniazkable  point  of  time.  A  new  era  was  commencing, 
which  was  to  be  enriched  out  of  the  neglected  matter  of 
the  old.  The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  was  the 
really  ritalizing  act  of  the  umon  of  Scotland  and  England. 
By  it  die  old  clan  life  and  spirit  were  extinguidied.  The 
spirit  which  maintained  a  multitude  of  old  forms,  costumes, 
and  modes  of  life,  was  by  that  event  annihilated ;  and  the 
rapid  amalgamation  of  the  two  nations  in  a  time  of  internal 
peace,  would  soon  have  obliterated  much  that  was  ex- 
txemely  pietlnesque  and  fuU  of  character,  wero  it  not 
seized  and  made  permanent  by  some  mighty  and  compre- 
hensive mind.  That  mind  was-  Scott's !  Ho  stood  on  the 
threriiOld  of  a  new  worid,  with  the  falling  fabric  of  the 
past  close  beneath  his  view.  Every  drcumstance  which 
was  neeessary  to  make  him  the  pfoserver  of  the  memory 
and  life  of  this  past  world  met  in  him»  as  by  a  marked  de- 
cree^ of  the  Almighty.  He  had  all  the  sensflnlity  and  ima- 
gination of  the  past,  with  the  keenest  rdish  of  every  thing 
that  was  prominent  in  living  character  among  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  inspired  with  the  love  of  nfitnre,  as  an  undy- 
mg  passion,  by  having  been,  in  his  eariiest  years,  auflbred 
to  run  wild  amid  the  rocks  of  Smailholm,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Kdso.  The  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poe- 
try— that  herald  of  nature  to  all  that  were  capable  of  loving 
her  at  that  period,  and  which,  without  saying  a  word,  about 
the  &lse  taste  of  the  age,  at  once  awoke  in  it  the  true  one, 
was  to  him  but  the  revelation  of  still  furdier  relics  of  the 
like  kind  in  his  own  countiy.  He  had  heard  similar  strains 
from  his  nuraes^-from  the  country  people  among  whom  he 
had  been  cast,  from  the  ladies  of  his  family;  and  Percy's 
tdume  was  but  as  a  trumpet  note,  awakening  him  to  m 
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eoaadxmsDma  of  poetic  weal^  that  lay  all  around  him  thiflk 
as  die  dewB  of  a  spiing  morning.  In  highland  and  in  low- 
land, but  especially  along  that  wild  border-land  whidi  had 
become  the  delight  of  his  boyhood,  the  lays  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  were  in  every  mouth,  and  awaited  some 
fortunate  hai^d  to  gather  them.  His  was  the  hand  destined 
to  do  that  and  more.  Every  step  that  he  made  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  old  ballad  literature  of  his  country,,  only  showed 
him  more  and  more  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  materials 
of  poetry  and  romance  winch  the  past  ages  had  neglected 
as  vulgar.  The  so-called  poets  of  two  or  three  generations 
had  gone  about  on  the  stilts  of  classical  pride ;  and  had 
overlooked,  nay,  had  sccmied  to  toudi-even  with  their 
shoe-toes,  the  golden  ore  of  romantic  character  and  deed, 
that  lay  in  actual  heaps  on  eveoy  mountain,  and  along 
every  mountain  stream.  Young  Scott,  transported  at  ifae 
sight,  flew  east  and  west ;  travened  mountain  and  heath, 
with  all  tiie  buoyancy  of  youth  and  the  throbbing  pulse  <^ 
poetry.  He  went  among  the  common. people;  and  amid 
shepherds,  and  with  housewives  at  their  wheels,  and  milk- 
maids over  their  paib,  he  heard  the  songs  and  ballads 
which  had  been  flashed  finth  amid  the  clash  of  swords,  or 
hymned  moumfliDy  over  the  fiBiIlen,  in  wild  days  of  wrong 
and  strife,  and  still  stirred  the  blood  of  their  descendants 
when  they  were  become  but  the  solace  of  the  long  watch 
on  flie  brae  with  the  flock,  or  the  excitement  of  the  winter 
fireside.  Nay,  he  found  not  only  poetry  and  romance,  but 
pbetB  and  ronmncets.  Hogg  and  Leyden,  Laidlaw  and 
Shortreed,  all  men  of  genius,  all  glowing  with  love  of  their 
native  land,  became  his  £nends,  companions,  and  fellow- 
gathererB.  The  romance  of  his  life  had  now  begun.  Full 
of  youth  and  the  delicious  buoyancy  of  iti  enjoyment,  fuU 
of  expanding  hopes  and  aspirations,  dreams  of  power  came 
upon  him.  He  put  forth  his  volumes  of  The  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,  and  found  them  realized.  -  His  horizon 
was  at  once  wondeiiully  widened.    The  bii^^itest  ^irits 
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of  England,  as  well  aa  of  his.own  coantiy,  bafled  htm  aa  a 
trae  brother.  The  dawn  of  this  new  era  was  kindling 
apace.  The  hearts  which  had  caught  the  same  impulse 
fimm  the  same  source  as  himself^  and  owned  the  native 
charms  of  nature,  were  now  becoming  ypcal  with  the  bur- 
den of  this  new  music.  Campbell,  Wordswoith,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  others,  were  sending  forth  new  strains  of 
poetiy,  sudi  as  had  not  been  heard  since  Shakspeare,  and 
Spenser,  and  Milton  had  lived.  But  Walter  Scott  was  to 
become  something  more  than  a  poet  His  destiny  was  to 
become  the  gveat  romance  writer  of  his  age ;  to  gather  up 
and  mold  into  a  new  form  the^  life  and  spirit  of  the  past 
many-colored  ages  of  his  country,  and  to  leave  them  as  a 
legacy  of  d^ght  to  the  worid  forever.  For  this  purpose 
he  was  qualified,  by  sundry  accompli^ments  and  expe* 
riences.  He  studied  the  literature  of  Germany,  and  drew 
thence  a  love  of  the  wild  and  vrondeiful ;  he  became  a 
lawyer,  and  thus  was  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the 
inner  workings  of  society,  its  forms  and  formalities.  He 
was  brought  to  a  close  g^aze  upon  fiimily  history,  upon  the 
passions  that  agitate  men  in  the  transitions  txf  property,  and 
in  the  committal  of  crime^  or  the  process  of  its  arrest  and 
punishment.  He  was  made  to  study  men,  both  as  they 
were  and  had  been,  and  was  enriched  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  technicalities  which  are  so  essential  to  him  who  vriU 
describe,  vrilh  accuracy,  trials  and  transactions  ih  which 
both  life  and  property  are  at  stake,  and  the  crooked  arts 
of  villains,  especially  the  viUahis  of  the  law.  To  these 
most  auspicious  preparations  for  his  great  task — a  tssk  not 
yet  revealed  to  1dm — he  added  a  keen  relish  for  antiquities ; 
and  a  memory  as  g^igantic  as  his  frame  viras  robust  Did 
there  yet  want  any  thing  1  It  was  a  genial  humor,  which 
rejoiced  in  the  social  pleasures  of  lifo,  and  that,  while  it 
lived  amid  the  open  hearts  of  his  fellow-men,  in  the  hours 
of  domestic  freedom  and  convivial  gayety,  saw  deep  into 
dienr  hearts,  and  hoarded  up  without  knowing  it  theories  of 
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die  actiiafity  of  exittenoe,  and  of  original  character.    Tfab 
too  waa  ommently  faia. 

His  Border  Mumtxeky  published,  he  turned  bis  viewa 
noztfawaxd,  and  a  still  more  stirring  scene  presented  itself. 
The  Highlands,  with  their  beautiful  mountains  and  lakes, 
their  clan  life,  their  thrilling  traditions  and  Stories  of  but 
recently  past  conflicts,  bloodshed,  and  sorrow  9-*4heir  strik- 
ing costume,  their  pipers  blowing  strains  that,  amid  the 
racks,  and  forests,  and  dark  heather  of  that  romantic 
region,  Ipndled  even  in  the  heart  of  the  stranger  a  strange 
enthuriasm,-^«Il  was  to  him  full  of  the  fire  of  poetry,  and 
of  a  romance  too  large,  with  aU  its  quick  and  passionate 
eharaeters,  and  its  virid  details,  for  poetry  itself.  First 
came  fordi  his  Metrical  Romances— themselves  a  new  and 
inspiriting  species  of  poetry,  founded,  indeed,  on  an  old 
basis,  but  quickened  with  the  soul  of  modem  knowledge, 
and  handled  with  the  harmonious  freedom  of  a  modem 
master.  These,  however,  now  we  may  regard  them  as 
somewhat  overstepped  by  the  more  impassioned  lays  of 
Byron,  and  by  the  more  expansive  wo&ders.of  the  author's 
own  prose  romances,  were,  at  the  time,  an  actual  infusion 
of  new  hfe-blood  into  the  pubHc.  They  were  the  opening 
up  of  a  totally  new  world,  fresh  and  beautiful  as  the  imagi- 
nation could  conceive.  They  actually  seemed  to  smell  of 
the  heather.  Every  rock,  hung  with  its  dark  pines,  or 
graceful  birches ;  every  romantic  lake,  bosomed  in  its  lone- 
ly mountains ;  the  hunt  careering  along  its  richly  colored 
glens ;  the  warrior,  fuE  of  a  martial  and  chivalrous  spirit ; 
the  lithe  Highlander,  with  dirk  and  phiHbeg,  crouching  in 
the  hea&,  like  the  Indian  in  his  forest,  or  speeding  from 
clan  to  elan  with  the  fiery  cross  of  war,^— every  one  of 
these  vivid  images  was  as  new  to  the  English  public  as  if 
they  had  been  bcought  fixmi  the  farthest  regions  of  Japan. 
Then  ^e  whole  of  these  newly  discovered  regions,  the 
H^^hlands,  fer  such  they  were,  was  covered  with  tra- 
ditioDS  of  strangiest  exploits ;  the  -peoplo  were  a  wild,  irri- 
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table,  yengefiily  bat  still  big^-minded  people,  exhibiting  the 
equally  prominent  virtues  and  crimes  of  a  demi-civilized 
race.  How  refreshing  waa  the  contemplation  of  such 
scenes  and  people  to  the  jaded  minds  of  the  English,  so 
loi^  doomed  to  mediocre  monotony!  I  well  remember, 
then  a  youth,  unth  what  avidity  a  new  poem  of  Walter 
Scott's  was  awaited  for  and  devoured.  It  was  a  poetry 
welcome  to  all,  because  it  had  not  merely  the  qualities  of 
good  poetry,  which  would  have  been  lost  on  the  majority 
of  readen,  but  it  had  aU  this  novelty  of  scenery  and  char- 
acter, und  the  excitement  of  brilliant  story,  to  recommend 
iL  Then  it  was  perpetually  shifting  its  ground.  It  was 
now  amid  the  lonely  regions  of  the  south  of  Scotland ;  now 
iugh  up  amid  heaths,  and  lochs,  and  pine-hung  mountains,  the 
shepherd's  sheiling,  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  and  the  cry 
of  the  eagle,  mixing  with  the  vnld  sound  of  the  distant 
pibroch ;  and  now  amid  the  green,  naked  mountains  and 
islands  of  the  west,  and  savage  rocks^  and  thundering  seaS, 
and  the  ciiea  of  sea-birds,  as  they  were  roused  by  the 
wandering  Bruce  and  his  followers,  on  their  way  to  win 
back  the  crown  of  Scotland  from  the  English  invader.   ^ 

The  sensation  which  these  poems  produced  is  now  for- 
gotten, and  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  can  re- 
member their  coming  out;  but  these  were- soon  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  prose  romances  of  the  same  author.  The 
ground,  the  spirit,  and  the  machinery  were  the  same ;  but 
these  were  now  allowed  to  work  in  broad,  unfettered  prose, 
and  a  thousand  traits  and  personages  were  introduced, 
which  could  by  no  possibility  have  found  a  place  in  verse. 
The  variety  of  grotesque  characters,  the  full  country  dialect 
and  dialogues  of  all  sorts  of  actors  in  the  scenes,  thus  gave 
an  infinite  superiority  to  the  prose  oyer  the  poetry.  The 
first  reading  of  Waverley  was  an  era  in  the  existence  of 
every  man  of  taste.  There  was  a  life,  a  color,  a  feeling 
given  to  his  mind,  which  he  had  never  before  experienced. 
To  have  lived  at  that  period  when,  ever  and  anon,  it  viras 
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announced  that  a  new  norel  by  the  Author  of  Waveriay 
was  coining  out;  to  hasre  sat  down  the  moment  it  could 
be  laid  hold  of^  and  have  entered  through  it  into  another 
world,  full  of  new  objects  c^  admiration,  new  friends,  and 
new  subjects  of  delight  and  discussioUt-^was,  in  truth,  a 
ved  privilege.  The  ^une  of  Scott,  before  great,  now  be- 
came unbounded.  It  flew  oyer  sea  and  land.  His  novels 
were  translated  into  every  language  which  could  boast  of 
a  printing-press  ;  and  the  glory  of  two  such  men  as  himself 
and  Byron  made  still  more  proud  the  renown  of  that  invin- 
cible island,  which  stood  against  all  the  assaults  of  Napoleon, 
and  had  now  even  chained  that  terrible  oonqderor,  as  its 
captive,  op  a  &r  sea-rock. 

I  ^say  the  fame  of  Scott  was  thus  augmented  by  the 
Waverley  Novels.  Yes,  they  were,  long  before  they  were 
owned  to  be  bis,  felt  by  the  public  to  be  nobody  else's. 
The  question  might  be,  and  was  agitated,  but  still  there 
waa  a  tacit  feeling  that  Scott  was  their  author,  &r  and  viride 
diffused.  Dense,  indeed,  must  they  have  been  who  could 
doubt  it  What  were  they  but  prose  amplifications  of  his 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  hb  Marmion,  and  his  Lord  of  the  Isles  1 
So  early  as  1820,  rambling  on  foot  with  MrB.fiowitt  in  the 
Highlands,  we  came  to  Aberfoil,  where  the  minister,  Mr. 
Graham,  who  had  written  Sketches  of  the  Scenery  of  . 
Perthshire,  accompanied  us  to  spots  in  that  neighborhood 
which  are  marked  ones  in  the  novel  of  Rob  Roy.  It  was 
he  who  had  first  turned  the  attention  of  Scott  to  the  sceneiy 
of  Lock  Katrine  and  the  Trosachs.  "Can  there  be  any 
doubt,"  we  asked, "  that  Scott  is  the  author  of  Wayerley  1" 
"Could  it  possibly  be  any  body  else]"  he  replied^  "  If 
the  whole  spirit  and  essence  of  those  stories  did  not  show 
it,  his  visits  here  during  the  wilting  of  Rob  Roy  would 
have  been  decisive  enough.  He  came  here«  and  inquiied 
out  all  the  traditionary  haunts  of  Rob.  I  accompanied  him 
upon  Loch  Ard,  and  at  a  particular  spot  I  saw  his  attention 
fixed ;  he  observed  my  notice,  but  desired  his  daughter  to 
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nng  sometbiBg^  to  divrat  it ;  but  I  felt  assured  that  before 
kmg  I  should  see  that  spot  described — and  there^  indeed, 
was  Helen  Macgregor  made  to  give  her  celebrated  bi^eak- 
faat."  Long  before  the  formal  acknowledgment  was  made, 
few,  in  iact,  were  they  who  were  not  as  fully  satisfied  of 
the  identity  of  Walter  Scott  and  the  author  of  Wavexley, 
as  was  the  shrewd  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who,  from  the  first, 
had  had  the  Waverley  Noveb  bound  and  labeled,  ^*  Scott's 
Novels."  No  one  could  have  seen  Abbotsford  itself  with- 
out being  at  once  convinced  of  it,  if  he  had  never  been  so 
before.  Without,  the-very  stones  of  the  old  gateway  of  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  stared  the  fact  in  his  face ;-  within, 
it  was  e  petfoct  co^ection  of  testimonies  to  the  fact.  The 
guo  of  Jtob  Roy ;  the  pistols  of  Claverhouae ;  the  thumb!- 
kins  which  had  tortured  the  Covenanters;  nay,  a  whole 
host  of  things  cried  outF— "We  bekmg  to  the  author  of 
Waveriey." 

And  never  ;did  &me  so  richly  follow  the  accomplish- 
ment of  deeds  of  immortality  as*  in  the  case  of  ^  Walter. 
From  the  monarch  to  the  meanest  reader ;  £rom  Edinburgh 
to  the  farthest  wilds  of  Russia  and  America,  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of*'  The  Great  Northern  Magician,"  as  he 
was  called,  was  one  universal  sentiment.  Wherever  he 
^ent  he  was  made  to  foel  it;  and  from  every  quarter 
streamed  crowds  on  crowds  to  Abbotsford  to  see  him. 
He  was  on  the  kindliest  terms  of  friendship  with  almost 
every  known  writer ;  to  his  most  distinguished  v  cotem- 
porariee,  especially  Byron,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Miss 
Joanna  BaiOie,  he  seemed  as  though  he  could  not  testify 
sufficient  honor;  and, ^ on  the  other  handr  the  highest 
nobility,  nfty,  royalty  itself  fisdt  the  pride  of  his  presence 
and  acquaintance.  Never  had  the  glory  of  any  literary 
man,  not  even  of  those  who,  like  Petrarch,  had  been 
crowned  publicly  as  the  poetic  monarchs  of  the  age, 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  intense  and  universal  splendor. 
The  field  of  this  glory  was  not  one  countryr-it  was  that 
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of  the  vast  dviMsed  woild,  in  wbieh  almost  every  man  was 
a  reader.  No  evidences  more  striking  of  this  were  ever 
given  than  on  his  tour  in  Ireland,  where  the  play  was  not 
allowed  to  go  on  in  DubHn  till  he  showed  himself  to  the 
eager  people ;  and  on  his  return  from  whence,  he  declared 
that  his  whole  journey  had  been  an  ovation.  It  was  the 
same  on  his  last  going  on  &e  Continent  But  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Lockhart  as  occurring  during  his  attendance 
in  London  at  the  coronation  of  Qeorge  IV.,  in  1821,  is 
worth  a  thousand  others,  as  it  shows  how  truly  he  was  held 
in  honor  by  the  common  people.  He  was  returning  from 
the  coronation  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  had 
missed  his  carriage,  and  "  had  to  return  on  ibot,  between 
two  and  three  in  the  morning,  when  he  and  a  young 
gentleman,  his  companion,  found  themselves  locked  in  the 
crowd,  somewhere  near  WhitehaU;  and  the  bustle  and 
tumult  were  such,  that  his  friend  was  afra.id  some  accident 
might  happen  to  the  lame  limb.  A  space  for  the  dignita- 
ries was  kept  clear,  at  that  point,  by  the  Scots  Grays. 
Sir  Walter  addressed  a  sergeant  of  this  celebrated  regi- 
ment, begging  to  be  allowed  to  pass  by  him  into  the  open 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  man  answered 
shortly,  that  his  orders  were  strict— that  the  thing  was 
impossible.  -While  he  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
sergeant  to  relent,  some  new  wave  ci  turbulence  ap- 
proaohed  from  behind,  and  his  youn^  companion  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud  voice—'  Take  care.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
take  care  !*'  The  stalwart  dragoon  hearing  the  name,  said 
— '  What !  Sir  Walter  Scott  1  He  shall  get  through,  any- 
how.' He  then,  addressed  the  soldiers  near  him — ^'Make 
room,  men,  for  -Sir  Walter  Scott,  our  iUustrious  country- 
men!' The  men  answered — 'Sir  Walter  Scott!  God 
bless  him  I'  and  he  was  in  a  moment  within  the  guarded 
line  of  safety." 

This  is  beautiful.     Sh:  Walter  had  won  a  proud  immor- 
tality, and  lived  now  in  the  very  noon  of  its  living  radiance. 
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But  the  romanee  is  stfll  befamd.  When  about  six^and- 
twfiiaty,  at  the  pleasant  litde  watering-place  of  Gilsland,  in 
Cumberland,  he  fell  in  lore  with  a  young  French  lady, 
Chaxlotte  Margaret  Oharpentier.  The  meeting  was  like 
one  of  those  in  his  own  novels.  He  was  riding  with  his 
friend,  Adam  Fergusson— the  joyous,  geni^  friend  of  his 
whole  life-— one  day  in  that  neighbochood,  when  they  met 
a  youQg  lady  taking  an  airing  on  hoorseback,  whom  neither 
of  them  had  before  seen.  They  were  so  much  struck  with 
her  appearance,  as  to  keep  her  in  view  till  they  were  sure  that 
she  was  a  visitor  at  the  wells.  .  The  same  evening  they  met 
ber  at  a  ball,  and  so  much  was  Scott  charmed  wiih  her  that 
be  soon  made  her  a  proposal,  and  she  became  his  wife.  All 
who  knew  her  in  her  youth  speak  of  her  as  a  very  chann- 
ing  person ;  though  I  confess  that  her  portrait  at  Abbots^ 
ford  does  not  give  me  much  idea  of  her  personal  charkns. 
But,  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
knowing,  "  Without  the  features  of  a  regular  beauty,  she 
was  rich  in  personal  attractions ; '  a  form  that  was  fash- 
ioned as  Ugfat  as  a  fairy's ;'  a  complexion  of  the  clearest 
and  the  brightest  olive ;  eyes  large,  deep-set  and  dazzling, 
of  the  finest  Italian  brown ;  and  a  profusion  of  silken  tress- 
esy  black  as  the  raven's  wing:  her  address  hovering  be- 
tween the  r^rve  of  a  pretty  Englishwoman  who  has  not 
mingled  largely  in  goieral  society,  and  a  Certain  natural 
archness  and  gayety  that  suited  well  with  the  accoiopani- 
ment  of  a  French  accent.  ^A  lovelier  vision,  as  all  who 
remember  her  in  the  bloom  of  her  days  have  assured  me, 
could  hardly  have  been  imagined." 

With  his  charming  youtg  wifo,  Scott  setded  at  Lasswade, 
about  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Here  he  had  a  lonely 
and  retired  cottage,  in  a  most  beautiful  neighborhood ;  and 
was  within  an  easy  distance  of  Edinburgh  and  his  practice 
there  as  an  advocate.  Here  he  busied  himself  in  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  made  those  excursions  into  Liddesdale,  and 
Ettrick  forest,  and  oUier  parts  of  the  bwder  country,  in 
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quest  of  mateiiab  for  hia  Border  IfiDStreky,  in  which  he 
found  each  exquisite  delight.  Here  he  found  Shortreed, 
Hogg^  Laidlaw/xnen  all  enthusiastic  in  the  same  pursuits 
and  tastes.  At  itaa  time,  too,  he  became'  acquainted,  in 
Edinburgh,  with  Leyden,  also  a  border  man,  full  of  ballad 
and  poetry,  and  with  powera  as  gigantic  as  Scott  himself 
though  uncouth  as  a  colt  j&om  the  naoon.  There  is  nothing 
in  any  biography  which  strikes  me  so  fuU  of  the  enjoyment 
of  life  as  Scott's  raids f  as  he  called  them,  into  Liddesdale, 
and  other  border  wildernesses,  at  that  period.  He  found 
eyerywhere  a  new  country,  untrodden  by  tourists,  unknown 
to  fame,  but  richly  deserving  of  it.  There  was  a  ne^  land 
discovered,  foil,  from  end  to  end,  of  wild  scenery,  and 
strange,  rude,  but  original  character,  rich  in  native  wit, 
humor,  and  fun.  Down  Liddesdale  there  was  no  road;  in 
it  there  was  no  inn.  Scott's  gig,  on  the  last  of  seven  years' 
raids,  was  the  first  wheel-carriage  that  ever  entered  it.. 
**  The  traveletrs  passed  from  the  shepherd's  hut  to  the  min^ 
ister's  manse ;  and  again  fix)m  the  cheerful  hospitality  of 
the  manse,  to  the  rough  and  joUy  welcome  of  the  home- 
stead." "  To  these  rambles,"  says  Lockhart, "  Scott  owed 
much  of  the  material  of  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der, and  not  less  of  that  intimate  acquaintuice  with  the 
living  manners  of  those  unsc^ldsticated  regions,  virfaich  con- 
stitutes the  chief  charm  of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  his 
prose  works."  *'  He  wss  nuMn*  hims^  a'  the  time,"  said 
Mr.  Shortreed ;  •*  but  he  did  na  ken,  may  be,  what  he  was 
about  tin  years. had  passed.  At  fost  he  thought  o'  Httle,  I 
dare  say,  but  the  queemess  and  the  fiuL"  That  overflow- 
ing enjoyment  of  life  which  so  much  distinguished  Scott 
at  all  periods,  except  the  short  melanchdiy  one  of  his  de- 
cline, now  exhibited  itself  in  all  its  exuberance.  '*  Eh  me !"  - 
says  Mr.  Shortreed,  "  sic  an  endless  fund  o'  humor  and* 
drollery  as  he  then  had  wi'  him  I  Never  ten  yards  but  we 
were  either  laughing,  or  roaring,  and  singjng.  Wherever  we 
stopped,  how  brawlie  be  suited  himsel'  to  every  body !  He 
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aye  did  83  tbe  lave  did;  tievermade  faunaer  tbe  great  m«!«, 
or  took  ony  aixs  in  the  company."  It  was  in  one  of  these 
raid$  that  they  fell  in  with  the  original  Dandie  Dinmont. 

His  Bovder  Minstrelsy  came  out;  his  &me  spread.  His 
Metrical  Romances  followed ;  and  he  was  the  most  pc^nlar 
man  of  the  day.  In  matters  of  business  he  rapidly  ad- 
Tanced.  He  was  made  Clerk  of  Session  and  Sheriff  of 
Selkirk.  He.quitted  his  cottage  at  Lasswade,  for  the  siQl^.* 
mozje  beautifii],  bat  more  solitary  farm  of  Ashestiel,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed.  Lord  Byron's  poetry  blazed  out ; 
but  Scott  took  another  flight,  in  the  Historical  Novel,  and 
was  still,  if  not  the  greatest  poet,  the  most  popular  man  of 
ha^  age.  Never  had  there  been  any  evidence  of  such  pecu- 
niary success .  in  the.  literary  world.  He  made  about 
<£15,€00  by  his  poetry ;  but  by  his  prose  he  made,  by  a 
single  work,  his  ^5,000,  his  <£10,000,  his  ^12,000.  His 
fiMsility  was  equal  to  his  success ;  it  was  no  long  and  labo- 
rious task  to  complete  one  of  these  truly  golden  volumes ; 
they  were  dirown  off  as  fast  as  he  could  write;  and;  in  - 
three  months,  a  novel,  wortK  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds 
in  the  market,  was  finished !  Well  might  his  hopes  and 
Tiews  tower  to  an  unprecedented  height.  The  spirit  of 
poetry  aad-roniance  reveled  in  his  brain^  and  began  to  show 
itself  not  only  in  the-  construction  of  volumes,  but  in  the 
building  of  a  castle,  an  estate,  a  family  to  stand  amid  the 
aristocratic  families  forever.  ■  The  name  of  Walter  Scott 
should  not  only  descend  with  his  children  as  that  of  an 
iDnstrious  writer,  but  should  clothe  them  with  the  world- 
honored  mantle  of  titular  rank.  And  every  thing  was 
auspicious.  The  tide  and  the  wind  of  fortune,  and  puUic 
favor,  blew  wondrously;  Work  after  work  was  thrown 
off;  enormous  sums  often  were  netted.  Publishers  and 
printers  struggled  for  his  patronage;  but  Constable  and 
the  Ballantynes,  acquaintances  of  his  youth,  were  selected 
for  his  favor ;  and  great  became  their  standing  and  business. 
There  seemed  not  one  fortune,  but  three  secure  of  accom- 
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pliahmeiit.  The  poet,  in  the  romantic  soUtnde  <^  AsheBde!, 
or  galloping  over  the  heathy  hiUs  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
he  mtued  on  new  and  ever  succeeding  visions  of  romances 
among  them,  conceived  the  most  fascinating  scheme  of  aU. 
It  was  to  purchase  lands,  to  raise  himself  a  £my  castle,  to 
become,  not  the  minstrel  of  a  lord,  9»  were  many  of  those 
of  old,  bttt  a  minitrel-lord  hiiqself.  The  practical  romance 
grew.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  then,  began  to  rise  the 
fairy  castle.  Quaint  «nd  beautiful  as  oae  of  his  descrip- 
tions, it  arose;  lands  were  added 'to  lands;  over  hill  and 
dale  spread  the  daik  embossment  of  futm:e  woods ;  and 
Abfaotefoid  began  to  be  spoken  of  far  and  wide.  The  poet 
had  chosen  his  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  very  land  of  ancient 
poetry  itself.  At  three  miles'  distance  stood  the  fiur  pile  i>f 
Melrose,  which  he  had  made  so  attractive,  by  his  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  to  the  whole  world.  Near  thm  showed 
dieraselves  the  Eildon  hills,  the  haunt  of  True  Thomas ;  at 
their  feet  ran  the  classic  stream  of  Huntly  bum.  The 
Gowdenknows  lifted  its  black  summit  faidier  down  t^ 
Tweed ;  and  upward  was  a  whole  fairy  land — C  aiterhaugfa, 
Newark  Tower,  Ettiick  forest,  St.  Maiys  Lake,  and  the 
Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow.  There  was  scarcely  an  object  in. 
Ae  whole  countiy  round^-neither  hill,  nor  wood,  nor 
stream,  nor  single  rock — ^which  was  not  full  of  the  associ* 
ations  of  ballad  &me.  Here,  then,  be  lived,  like  an  old 
feudal  lord,  with  his  hounds  and  his  trusty  vassals ;  some 
of  the  latter,  as  Laidlaw  and  Tom  Purdie,  occupying  the 
station  of  those  humble,  faithful  £nends,  who  .tend  so  much 
to  complete  the  happiness  of  life.  In  truth,  never  did  the 
poet  himself  dream  a  fairer  dream  beneath  a  summer  oak 
than  he  had  now  realized  around  him.  His  lovely  wife, 
the  lady  of  the  domain ;  his  children  shooting  fast  up  into 
beautifuL  manhood  and  womanhood ;  his  castle  and  domain 
built,  «nd  won,  as  they  were,  fiom  the  regions  of  enchant- 
ment; and  fiiends  and  worshipers  flocking  fix>m  every 
country,  to  behold  the  &r  famed  minstreL    PrinceS)  and 
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iiobleft,  and  men  of  Ugh  name  in  erery  walk  of  life,  weire 
hia  guests. 

Eveiy  man  of  any  note  called  bim  friend.  The  moat 
splendid  equipages  crowded  the  way  toward  his  house ;  the 
£B9at  was  spread  continually  as  it  were  the  feast  of  a  king  $ 
while  on  the  balcony,  ranging  along  the  whole  front,  stalked 
to  and  fro,  in  hia  tartans,  the  wild  piper,  and  made  the  air 
quiver  with  die  tempestuous  music  of  the  hills.  Arms  and 
armor  were  ranged  along  the  walls  and.  galleries  of  his  hall. 
There  were  portraits  (^  some  of  the  most  noted  persons  who 
had  %ured  in  his  lays  and  stories— as  of  Glaverhouse,  Mon- 
mouth, the  Pretender,  the  severed  head  of  the  Q.ueen 
of  Scots ;  with  those  of  brother  poets,  -Dryden,  ThomscH, 
Pzior,  and  Gay.  There  were  the  escutcheons  of  all  the 
great  dan  chieftains  blazoned  round  the  ceiling  of  lus  hall ; 
and  swords,  daggers,  pistols,  and  instruments  of  tortuie, 
from  the  times  and  the  scenes  he  had  celebrated. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  splendor  which  had  sprung  from 
the  pen  of  one  man.  If  it  were  wonderful,  the  streams^f 
wealth  which  continued  to  .pour  from  the  same  enchanted 
gooee-quil>  were  stiD  more  astounding.  From  Lockhart's 
Life  we  see  that,  independent  of  what  these  works  have 
made  sinc^,  he  had  pretty  early  netted  above  6613,000  by 
his  poems»»though  he  had  sold  some  of  them  in  their  fint 
edition. 

£    9,  d, 

Bofder  Mimtrel,  1st  snd  2d  toI.  Ist  edit.       .    .       78  10  0 

Gopyrightofthe  mo6  wiork 500    0  0 

Lay  oftheLMtMinatrelyOopjrigfat  told   ...     769    6  0 

.  Marmion                                  ditto           .    .    .  1,000  , 0  0 

Lady  of  the  Lake                     ditto           .    .    .2,100    0  0 

Bokeby                                      ditto            .         .  5,000    0  0 

Loidofthelslea 3,000    0  0 

HatidanHin     .  ' .1,000    0  0 

£13,447  16     0 

But  this  was  nothing  to  the  produce  of  his  romances. 
Of  Wavexley,  fifty-one  thousand  cdpies  had  been  sold  when 
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diat  Life  was  published,  and  Scott  te]lf  qb  that'he  cleared 
,€400  by  each  one  thousand  copies,  t^t  is  420,400. 

Guy  MaxmeriDg,  60,000,  or £24,000    0    0 

Bob  Boy,  53,000,  or       21,200    0    0 

Of  the  rest  we  have  no  total  amount  given ;  but,  at  a  sim- 
ilar rate,  his  twenty-one  novels  would  make  an  amount  of 
<€460,000  !  Beside  this,  he  received  for  the  Life  of  Napo- 
leon above  (£18,000.  In  three  months  he  wrote  Wood- 
stock, for  which  he  tells  us  that  he  received  <£8,400  at  once. 
Then  there  are  his  Tales  of  a  Grrandfather,  twelve  volumes, 
a  most  popular  work,  but  o£  which  no  proceeds  are  given. 
For  his  History  of  Scotland  for  Lardner's  Cyclc^Nedia, 
<£  1,500 ;  for  editing  Dryden,  4756 ;  for  seven  Essays  for 
the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  <£300 ;  Paul's  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk,  ^1,350;  for  a  contribution  to  the  Keepsake, 
<£400«  which  he  says  he  conndered  poor  pay.  Then  he 
wrote  thirty-five  Reviews  fi>r  the  £i2Bnburgh  andQuarteiiy 
Reviews,  for  nHnch  such  a  writer  could  not,  on  an  average, 
receive  less  than  <£50  each,  probably  .£100 ;  but  say  <£50, 
that  is  <£  1,750.  And  these  items  are  exclusive  of  the  vast 
mass  of  edited  editions  of  Swift,  of  Memoirs,  Antiquities, 
etc.,  etc.  They  do  not  either,  except  in  the  ^itee  novels 
specified,  include  the  proceeds  of  the  collective  editions  of 
either  his  prose  or  his  poetry.  It  appeanp  certain  that  his 
works  must  have  produced  to  the  author  or  hb  trustees,  at 
the  very  least,  hatf-a-miUum  of  money  / 

Truly  this  was  the  revenue  of  a  monarch  in  the  realm  of 
letters !  Popular  as  Lord  Byron  was,  I  suppose  the  whole 
which  he  received  for  his  writings  did  not  realize  <£30,000. 
Scott  cleared  that  by  any  two  of  his  novels.  He  could  clear 
a  third  of  it  in  three  months.  WelL  might  he  think  to  lay 
field  to  fi^ld,  and  house  to  house,  and  plant  his  children  in 
the  land  as  lords  of  the  soil,  and  titled  magnates  forever ! 

But,  as  the  fiibxic  of  this  glorious  estate  had  risen  as  by 
the  spell  of  a  necromancer,  so  it  fell  It  was  like  one  of 
those  palacest  with  im  fairy  gaidens,  and  lawns  scattered 
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with  diamonds  instead  of  dew8»  in  die  Arabian  Niglits, 
winch,  widi  the  destnidion  of  the  spell,  passed  away  in  a 
crash  of  thunder..  A  house  of  cards  is  ^prpverbial,  and  this 
house  of  books  fell  at  one  shock,  and  struck  the  world  with 
a  tenible  astonishment.  It  was  found  that  the  great  min- 
strel was  not^  carefully  receiving  his  profits,  and  investing 
them ;  but  waa  engaged  as  partner  ia  the  printiug  and  pub- 
lishing of  his  works.  His  publisher  and  his  printers,  drain- 
ed on  the  one  hand  by  the  vast  outlay  for  castle-building, 
land-buyiiig,  and  the  maintenance  of  all  comers;  and,  on 
the  other,  infected  with  the  jotumstrous  scene  of  acquisition 
which  was  revealed  to  0ieir  eyes— were  moving  on  a  Ihp- 
pery  course,  and  at  the  shopk  of  the  great  panic  in  1826 
went  to  die  giound ;  leaving  Scott  debtor  to  the  amount  of 
dei20,000,  beside  a  mortgage  of  ^£10,000  on  his  estate ! 

In  some  instances  the  darkness  and  the  difficulty  come  in 
the  eariy  stages,  and  wind  up  in  light  and  hi^piness-;  in 
others,  the  hght  comes  &8t,  and  the  daxknens  at  the  end. 
These  latter  are  tragedies,  and  the  romance  of  Scott's  life 
was  a  tragedy.  How  sad  and  piteous  is  the  grinding  up 
here  to  contemplate !  The  thunderbolt  of  fiOe-  had  fallen 
on  die  "  Gteat  Magician."  The  glory  of  his  outward  estate 
was  ovor,  but  never  did  that  of  his  inner  soul  show  so  brill- 
iantly. Gentle,  and  genial,  and  kindly  to  all  men,  had  he 
shown  himself  in  his  most  prosperous  days ;  but  now  the 
giant  strength  of  his  fortitude^  and  the  nobility  of  his  moral 
principle,  came  into  magnificent  play.  He  was  smitten, 
sorely  smitten,  but  he  was  not  subdued.  Not  a  hero  which 
he  had  described  could  match  him-in  his  contest  with  the 
rudeness  of  adveisity.  He  could  have  paid  .his  dividend, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  his  prolific  pen  would  have 
nused  him  a  second  fortune.  But,  then,  his  honor !  no,  he 
would  pay  to  the  uttermost  ftrthing !  And  so,  with  a  sor- 
rowful but  not  murmuring  or  desponding  heart,  he  went  to 
work  again  on  his  giafit'4  work,  and,  in  six  years,  with  his 
own  hand,  with  his  single  pen,  paid  off  «£16,000  aryearl 
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Tlfe  IS  an  aehieYement  wliioli  has  no  paiaDeL  With  &Sir 
ing  health,  with  aH  hk  brilfiam  hopes  of  establishing  a  great 
itaavlj  dashed  to  the  gnnmd,  widi  the  dearest  objects  of  his 
heart  and  heahJ^  dropping  and  perishing  before  him,  he 
went  on  and  won  <3ee0,000y  resolved  to  pay  aD  or  perish. 
Andhedidperiflh!  His  wife,  shattered  by  the  ahoek,  died ; 
he  was  left  with  a  widowed  heait  still  to  labor  chdl  Awfiil 
pangs  and  full  of  presi^  seized  his  own firame;  asonand  a 
daug^iter  failed  too  in  health ;  his  old  man,*  Tom  Purdie,-died 
anddenly ;  his  great  publisher,  and  one  of  his  printers,  died, 
too,  of  die  iatal  malady  of  mined  hopes.  All  diese  old  con- 
nectioos,  fonned  in  the  bright  morning  of  life,  and  which  had 
made  his  ascent  so  cheering  and  his  tool  so  easy,  seemed 
now  to  be  giving  way ;  and  how  daric  was  become  that  life 
which  had  exceeded  all  others  in  its  joyotis  Inster ! 

Yet,  in  the  darkness,  how  the  invincible  soul  of  the  he- 
roic old  man  went  on  rousing  himself  to  fight  against  the 
most  violent  shocks  of  fertune  and  of  his  own  constitution. 
*'I  have  walked  the  last  on  the  domains  I  have  planted; 
sat  the  last  in  the  halls  I  have  built;  but  death  vrould  have 
taken  them  from  me  if  misfortune  had  spared  them.  My 
poor  people  whom  I  loved  so  weH !  There  is  just  another 
die  to  turn  against  me  in  this  run  of  iH  luck ;  t.  e.,  if  I 
should  break  my  magic  wand  in  the  fell  from  this  elephant, 
and  lose  my  popularity  with  my  fortune ! . . . .  But  I  find  my 
eyes  moistening,  and  Uiat  will  not  do;  I  will  not  yield  with- 
out a  fight  for  it^'  **  Well,  exertion,  exertion.  O  inventbn, 
rouse  thyself !  May  man  be  kind !  may  Gt>d  be  propitious! 
The  worst  is,!  never  quite  know  when  I  am  right  or 
wrong."  **  Slept  ill,  not  having  been  abroad  these  eig^t 
days;  now  a  dead  sleep  in  the  morning,  and,  when  Uie 
awakening  comes,  a  strong  fiseling  how  well  I  could  dis- 
pense with  it  for  once  and  forever.  This  passes  away,  how- 
ever, as  better  and  more  dutiful  thoughts  arise  in  my  mind." 
Poor  mani  and  that  worst  which  he  feared  came.  His 
paUisher  told  Urn,  thou^  reluctantly,  that  his  power  had 
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departed,  and  that  he  had  better  li^bylnapen!  To  a  man 
like  Scott,  who  had  done  rach  woiiden,  and  still  doggedly 
labored  on  to  do  others  aa^  great,  that  was  the  last  and  the 
bitterest  feeBng  that  could  remain  vdth  life. 

Is  diere  any  thing  in  language  more  pathetic  than  liie 
words  of  Sir  Walter,  when,  at  Abbotsford,  he  looked  round 
him  after  his  w^'s  death  and  wrote  thus  in  his  journal :— * 
**  When  I  contrast  what  this  place  now  is,  with  what  it  has 
been  not  long  since,  I  think  my  heart  will  break.  Loiiely, 
aged,  deprived  of  my  family — all  but  poor  Anne>;  an  in»* 
porerished,  an  embarrassed  man,  deprived  of  the  sharer  of 
my  thoughts  and  counsels,  who  could  alwayls  talk  down  my 
sense  of  the  calami^us  apprehensions  which  break  the 
heart  that  must  bear  them  alone.^' 

Sir  Walter  was  the  Job  of  modem  times.  His  wealth 
and  prosperity  had  been  like  his,  and  the  fabric  of  his  for- 
tune was  sEliitten  at  the  four  comers  at  once  by  the  tern* 
pest  of  calamity ;  but  his  patience  and  resignation  rivaled 
even  those  of  the^  ancient  patriarch.  In  no  period  of  his 
life,- though  he  was  admirable  in  all,  did  he  display  so  lofty 
a  nobility  of  nature  as  in  that  of  his  adveisity.  Let  us,  who 
have  derived  sdbh  botmdless  enjoyment  from  his  laborsi 
praise  with  a  fitting  honor  his  memory.  How  descriptive 
are  the  words  of  Prior,  which  in  his  last  days  he  applied 
to  himpplf!— - 

**  Wfaota'er  thy  GOBntrymen  limv«  done^ 
By  law  ud  wit,  by  iwoid  and-foii,  . 

In  thee  is  fiiithfblly  recited ; 
And  all  the  Hving  world  that  view 
Thy  works,  give  thee  the  praises  dne^- 
At  once  instraeted  and  delighted." 
That  tragic  reverse  which  bowed  down  himself  and  so 
many  ef  those  who  had  shared  with  him  in  his  happiness, 
did  not  stop  with  his  death.    His  daughters  and  one  of  his 
sons  soon  followed  Mm.     His  eldest  and  only  surviving 
child,  the  present  Sir  Walter,  has  no  family^  there  is  no 
heir  of  his  name,  though,  I  beHeve,  there  are  two  of  his 
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blood,  the  soft  oxkL  daughter  of  Mr.  Loekhart,  of  the  third 
generation.  As  in  the  greatest  geniuBes  in  general,  in  Mil- 
ton, Shakspeaie,  Byron,  the  direct  ipale  line  has  failed  in 
'  Sir  Walter  Scott.  **  The  hope  of  founding  a  family,"  says 
Lockhart,  "  died  with  him." 

Such  is  the  wonderful  and  touching  romance  of  the  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  might  pause  and  point  to  many 
a  high  teaching  in  it— but  enough ;  in  the  beautiful  words 
of^  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  quoted  by  Lockhart — **  The  glory 
dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past" 

We  will  now  visit  seriatim  the  homes  and  hanntB  of  dns 
extraordinary  man. 

Sir  Walter  has  pointed  but  himself  in  iaa  autobiography 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  says/  **  I  was  bom,  I  believe,  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1771,  in  a  house  belonging  to  my  fiither 
at  the  head  ef  the  College  Wynd^  It  ,was  puUed  down 
^th  others  to  make  room  for  the  noithem  part  of  tiie  new 
college."  In  ascending  the  Wynd,  it  occupied  the  left-hand 
comer  at  the  top,  and  it  projected  into  what  is  now  North 
College-street.  According  to  the  account  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Robert  Chambera,  in  his  Reekiana,  it  has  been  pulled 
down  upward  of  sixty  years.  '*  The  site,"  he  says, ''  is  now 
partly  occupied  as  a  wood-yard,  and  partly  used  in  the  line 
of  Nocdi  College-^treet.  Mr.  Waller  Scott,  W.  S.,  father 
of  the  poet,  here  lived  au  traineme,  according  to  die  simple 
fashion  of  our  latherB,  the^o^  which  he  occupied  being  ac- 
cessible by  a  stair  leading  up  from  the  little  court  behind. 
It  was  a  house  of  what  would  now  be  considered  humble 
aspect,  but  at  that  time  neither  humble  from  its  individual 
iq>pearance,  nor  from  its  vicinage.  When  required  to  be 
destroyed  for  the  pubHc  convenience,  Mr.  Scott  received  a 
good  price  for  it ;  he  had  8om.e  time  before  removed  to  a 
house  on  the  west  side  of  G-eorge's-square,  where  Sir  Wal- 
ter spent  all  his  school-boy  and  college  days.  At  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Scott  lived  in  the  third  fiat,  the  two  lower 
flooxB  were  occupied  as  one  house  by  Mr»  Keith,  W.  S^ 
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g^vndftther  to  the  lata  Sir  Alexander  KeiA»  knignt-mam* 
dial  of  Scodand. 

**  In  the  course  of  a  walk  through  this  part  of  the  town 
in  1825,  Sir  Walter  did  the  present  writer  the  honor  to 
point  out  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  bom. 
On  Sir  Walter  mentioning  that  his  father  had  got  a-  good 
price  for  his  share  of  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  taken 
down  for  the  pubHc  convenience,  the  individual  who  ac- 
companied him  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  his  belief  that 
more  naoney  might  have  been  made  of  it,  and  the  public 
mmeh  tn^mre  gratified,  if  it  had  remained  to  be  shown  as  the 
Inrthplace  of  a  man  who  had  written  so  many  popular 
books.  '  Ay,  ay,'  said  Sir  Walter, '  that  is  very  well ;  but 
I  am  afraid  it  would  have,  been  necessary  for  me  to  die 
first,  and  that,  you  know,  would  not  have  been  so  com- 
fixrtable.'" 

Thus,  the  birthplace  of  Seott  remains  to  this  hour  ex- 
actly  in  the  c<ni£tion  described  above,  being  used  for  a 
wood-yaid,  and  separated  firom  North  College-street  merely 
by  a  wooden  fence. 

The  other  spots  in  Edinburgh  connected  with  Scott,  are, 
his*  father's  house  in  George's  square;  his  own  house,  39, 
North  €astle-flt]peet;  19,  Soudi  Casde^treet,  the  second 
flat*  which  he  occupied  immediately  after  his  mairiage; 
the  High-school  and  the  Pariiament-house.  .We  may  as 
wen  notice  these  at  once,  as  it  will  then  leave  us.  at  Hberty 
to  take  his  country  residences  in  consecutive  order. 

Oeorge's-sqiiare  is  a  quiet  and  respectable^  square,  lying 
not  far  from  Heriot's  hospital,  abd  opposite  to  Watson's 
hospital,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Meadows-walk.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Chambers— -my  great  informant  in  these  matters  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  who  i»  an  actual  walking  history  of  the  place—- 
every  house,  and  almost  every  stone,  appearing  to  suggest 
to  him  some  memorable  fact  connected  with  it — stated  that 
this  was  the  first  square  built,  when  Edinburgh  began  to 
extend  iiselC  and  the  nobili^  and  wealthy  merchants  to 
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tlimk  of  condngdoifratifomtlieir  lofty  stttdoiiB  in  flats  oftii0 
old  town  ten-storied  houses,  and  seeking  quieter  and  stOl 
more  airy  residenoes  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  the  first  sign 
of  the  new  life  and  growth  before  the  new  town  was  thouglii 
o£  No  doubty  when  Scott's  lather  removed  to  tt»  it  was 
the  very  center  of  fiishion,  and  still  it  bean  traces  of  tiie  old 
gentility.  Ancient  ftmihea  still  linger  about  it,  and  J0a  see 
door-plates  bearing  some  aristocratic  ride.  At  the^  top,  or 
novth  side  of  the  square^  lived  Lord  Duncan,  at  the  time 
that  he  set  out  to  tajce  command  of  the  fleet,  and  fight  the 
battle  of  Camperdown.  Before  his  setting  out,  he  walked 
to  and  fio  on  the  pavement  hare  before  his  house,  and,  widi 
a  fiiend,  talked  of  lus  plans.;  so  that  the  victory  of  Camp 
erdown  may  be  said  to  have  been  planned  in  this  square. 
The  house  stiU  belongs  to  the  fiunily.  Many  other  xemark- 
able  people  have  lived  just  about  here.  Blacldock,  -iSke 
blind  poet,  lived  near;  snd  Andenon,  the  pubfiidber  of  the 
aeries  of  the  The  Poets,  under  his  name,  lived  near  also^  in 
Windmill<«treet.  A  quieter  square  now  could  not,  peshapa^ 
be  found ;  the  grass  was  growing  greenly  ampng  the  stones 
when  I  witad  iU  The  houses  are  capacious  andgood,  and 
fimm  the  upper  windows,  many  of  them  look  out  over  iha 
green  fields,  and  have  a  full  view  of  the  Pentland  lulla. 
The  nsw  town,  bowever,  has  now  taken  precedence  in  pub- 
lic fiivor,  and  this  square  is  thought  to  be  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  city.  The  house  which  Scott's  fother  occupied,  m 
No.  25. 

^  On  the  window  of  a  smidl  backroom,  on  the  ground-floor^ 
the  name  of  Walter  Scott  still  remains  written  on  a  pane 
of  glass,  with  a  diamond,  in  a  school-boy's  hand.  Thepxea- 
ent  occupievB  of  the  house  told  us,  that  not  only  the  name, 
but  verses  had  been  found  on  several  of.  the  windows,  un- 
doubtedly by  Walter  Scott,  and  that  they  had.had  the  panes 
taken  out  and  sent  to  London,  to  admirers  of  the  great 
aathor* 

The  rcMim  mwhich  this  name  is  written  on  the  glaaa»  used 
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to  l>e  bis  own  i^axtmeiit  To  lh»  be  Unself,  in  biB  auto- 
biograpby,  pardculaxly  refer»;  and  hatA  Jefirey  relates, 
that,  on  bis  first  call  on  young  Walter  Scott, "  be  found  bim 
in  a  smaQ  den,  on  the  sunk  floor  of  bis  &tber's  bouse,  in 
G^rge's-square,  surrounded  with  dingy  books.^  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  says,  **  I  may  here  add  die  description  of  that  early  den, 
with  which  I  am  favored  by  a  lady  of  Scott's  family : — 
*  Walter  bad  soon  begun  to  collect  out-of-the-way  things  of 
■n  BOXtB.  He  had  more  books  than  shaves ;  a  small  paint- 
ed cabhaet,  wi&  Scotch  and  Roman  coins  in  it,  and  so  forth. 
A  claymore  and  Lochabar  ax,  given  bim  by  Mr.  Inver- 
nahyle,  mounted  guard  on  a  Mtde  print  of  Prince  Charlie ; 
and  Braughiaii'9  Saucer  was  booked  up  against  the  waH  be- 
low it.'  Such  was  the  germ  of  the  magnificent  library  and 
museum  at  Abbotsford ;  and  such  were  the  '  new  reahns*  in 
which  be,  on  taking  possession,  Jiad  arranged  bis  little  para- 
phemafia  about  bim,  *  with  all  the  feeHngs  of  novelty  and 
fiberty/'*  "^  Since  those  days,"  says  Mr.  Lockbart,  '<tbe 
habits  of  life  in  Edinburgh  as  elsewbero,  have  undergone 
many  changes ;  and  '  the  convenient  paiiot'  in  which  Soott 
fimt  showed  Jefirey  bis  collection  of  minstrelsy,  is  now,  iii 
tf  probability,  thought  hardly  good  enough  for  a  meniaPs 
rieepiBg-Toom.^  This  is  very  much  the  fact ;  such  a  poor 
little  damp  den  did  this  appear,  on  our  visit,  being  evidently 
med  by  the  cook,  as  it  was  behind  the  kitchen,  for  a  sort  of 
Httle  lumber-room  of  her  own,  that  my  companion  contend- 
ed that  Scot^s  room  must  have  been  the  one  over  this.  The 
evidence  here  is,  however,  too  strong  as  to  its  identity ;  and, 
indeed,  who  does  not  know  what  Httle  dingy  nooks  children, 
Imd  even  youths,  with  ardent  imaginations,  dm  convert  into 
vexy  palaces. 

This  bouse  will  always  be  one  df  the  most  truly  interest- 
ing ep^s  c<mnected  with  Scott's  history.  It  was  here  that  be 
lived,  fi:om  a  very  child  to  bis  marriage.  Hene  passed  all 
Aat  happy  boyhood  and  youth  which  are  described  with  se 
niudi  beautifii)  detail  bi  his  Life,  bodi  fiom  bis  own  autobi- 
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ography  and  fiom  added  materiab  collected  by  Lockhazt. 
These  show,  in  hia  case,  how  truly  and  entirely 

"  The  child  was  father  of  the  man ;" 
or,  as  Milton  had  it  long  before, 

<' The  childhood  ahimB  the  mo 
Am  morningahowB  the  day." 

Paradise  Regained,  Book  iv.  p.  63. 

Hem  it  was  that  he  led  his  happy  boyhood,  in  the  nddst 
of  that  beaiitifiil  jfiunily  lifb  whioh  he  has  so  attractively  de- 
sciibed:  the  grave,  careful,  but  kind  fiither;  die  sweet, 
sennble,  ladylike,  and  religious  mother ;  die  three  brothers, 
various  in  their  fortunes  as  in  their  dispositions ;  and  that 
9ne  unfortunate  sister,  Anne^cott,  whom  he  terms  fi:om 
lier  cradle  die  butt  for  mischance  to  (^hoot  arrows  at.  She 
Mho  had  her  hand  caught  by  the  iron  gate  leading  iiito  the 
area  of  the  square  in  a  high  wind,  and  nearly  crushed  to 
pieces;  who  next  fell  into  a  pond,  and  nairowly  escaped 
drowning ;  and  was  finally,  at  six  years  of  age,  so  burned 
by  her  <xp  taking  fire,  diat  she  soon  after  died.  Here,  as 
school-boy,  college  student,  and  law  student,  he  made  his 
early  finendships,  ofien  .to  continue  for  life,  with  John  Ir> 
vine ;  G^rge  Abercrombie^  son  of  the  famous  general,  and 
now  Lord  Abercrombie ;  William  Cl«rkr  afterward  of  E^ 
din,  son  of  Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Pennycuick-house ;  Adam 
Fergusson,  the  son  of  die  celebrated  Professor  Fergusson ; 
die  present  Earl  of  Sefldrk,  David  Boyle,  present  lord  jus- 
tice clerk.  Lord  J^ffiey,  Mr.  Claude  Russell,  Sir  William 
Rae,  David  Monypenny,  afterward  Lord  PitmiHy;  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  of  SuCcodi,  bart. ;  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie,  George  Cranstoun  (Lord  Corehouse),  John  James 
Edmonstone,  of  Newton ;  Patrick  Murray,  of  Simprim ; 
Sir  Patrick  Murray,  of  Ochtertyre ;  David  DouglqJKLord 
Preston) ;  Thomas  Thompson,  die  celebrated  legal  ^anti- 
quary;  William  Exskine  (Lord  Rinedder);  Alexander 
Frtoer  Tyder  (Lord  WoocQiousiaee),  and  odier  celebrated 
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men,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  ooimected  in  a  Hterary 
dab. 

Herd  it  was  that,  with  one  intimate  or  another^  and  some- 
times in  a  jovial  troop,  he  set  out  on  diose  country  excuiv 
sions  which  were  to  render  him  so  affluent  in  knowledge 
of  life  and  varied  character ;  commencing  with  their  afanost 
daily  strolls  about  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  re- 
peating poetry  and  ballads ;  then  to  Preston-Pans,  Penny- 
cuick,  and  so  extending  their  rambtes  to  Roslyn,  Lasswade, 
the  Pentlands,  down  into  Roxburghshire,  into  Fife,  to 
Flodden,  Chevy  Chase,  Otterbum,  and  many  another' scene 
of  border  renown,  Liddesdale  being,  as  we  have  stated,  one 
of  the  most  fascinating ;  and  finally  away  into  the  High- 
lands, where,  as  the  attorney's  clerk,  his  business  led  him 
among  those' old  Highland  chiefi  who  had  been  out  in  the 
'15  and  '45,  and  where  the  veteran  Invemahyle  set  him  on 
fire  with  his  stories  of  Rob  Roy,  Mar,  and  Prince  Charlie ; 
and  where  the  Baron  _of  Bradwardine  and  Tullyveblan,  and 
aB  ^e  scenes  of  Waverley,  and  othets  of  his  Scotch  ro- 
mances, were  impressed  on  his  soul  forever.  Heca  it  was, 
too,  that  he  had  for  tutor  that  good-hearted^  but  formal 
clergyman,  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was  afterward  so  startled 
when  Sir  Walter,  calling  on  him  at  his  manse  in  Montrose, 
told  him  he  was  ''  coHecting  stories  of  fhiries,  witches,  and 
ghosts:"  '* inteDigence,"  said  the  pious  old  presbyterian 
minister,  **  which  proved  to  me  an  electric  shock ;"  addingi 
that  moreover,  "  these  ideal  beings,  the  subjects  of  his  in- 
quiry," were  not  objects  on  which  he  had  himself  wasted  his 
time.  And  here,  finally,  it  was  that,  in  the  ballads  he  read,-^ 
as  in  that  of  Cumnor-hall,  the  germ  of  KenOworth,  of  which 
he  used  as  a  boy  to  be  continually  repeating  the  first  verse, 

"  The  dews  of  smomer  night  did  fidl — 
The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walk  of  Cnmnoivhall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  therehy^— ** 

in  the  lays  of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  etc.,  he  laid  up  so  mudi  of  the 
Vol.  II.— I 
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food  •#  fatura  romuce,  and  wfaiere  Edie  OcbiltreeB  and  Du- 
gald  Dalgettys  were  crossing  his  everyday  path. 

It  waa  here  that  occurred  that  singular  scene,  in  which 
his  mother  bringing  in  a  cup  of  coffee  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  transacting  business  with  her  husband,  when  the  stran- 
ger was  gone^  Mr.  Scott  told  his  wife  that  this  man  was 
Murray  of  Broughton,  who  had  been  a  traitor  to  Prince 
Oharles  Stuart;  and  saying  that  his  lip  should  never  touch 
the  cup  which  a  traitor  had  drank  out  of,  flung  it  out  of  the 
window.  The  saucer,  howerer,  being  preserved,  was  se- 
emed by  Scott)  and  became  a  conspicuous  object  in  his  ju- 
venile  museum. 

Such  to  Scott  was  No,  25,  George's-square.  Is  it  not 
the  secret  charm  of  these  old  and  precious  associations 
which  has  recently  led  his  old  and  most  intimate  friend.  Sir 
Adam  Fergusson,  to  take  a  house  in  this  square,  and  with-* 
in,  I  believe^  one  door  of  Scott's  old  residence  1 

We  may  dismiss  in  a  few  words  No.  19,  South  Castle- 
■tveetj  the  house  where  he  occupied  a  flat  immediately  on 
his  marriage,  and  the  Parliament-house,  where  he  sat,  as  a 
derk  of  session,  and  the  Outer  Junue^  where  he  might,  in  his 
earlier  career,  be  seen  often  making  his  acquaintance  mCTiy 
over  h]^  stories ;— these  places  will  always  be  viewed  with 
hiterest  by  strangezs :  but  it  is  his  house,  39,  North  Castle- 
stiBety  around  which  gather. the  most  lively  associations  con- 
aeded  with  his  mature  life  in  Edinburgh. 

Here  it  was  that  he  lived. when  in  town,  .from  soon  after 
Us  marriage  till  the  great  break  up  of  his  affairs  in  1826. 
Hera  a  great  portion  of  the  best  of  his  life  was  passed. 
Here  he  lived,  enjoyed,  worked,  saw  his  friends,  and  felt,  in 
the  midst  of  his  happy  family,  the  sense  of  the  great  name 
and  affection  that  he  had  won  ampng  his  fellow-men.  It  is 
evident,  from  what  he  says  in  his  journal,  when  it  had  to  be 
sold,  that  he  was  greatly  attached  to  it.  It  was  his  pride 
very  often  when  he  took  strangers  home  with  him,  to  stop 
at  the  crossing  of  GeorgoHstreet,  and  point  out  to  tbem  the 
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boftutj  mnd  kinttdm  a£  thd  akilttioiu  In  one  diiecdan  was 
St.  Cbovge'B  Chuich,  maaolhaT  the  wbolo  l&agth  of  6«ozge- 
8tieet»  with  the  monumeiits  of  Pitt  and  Dundas.  In  0110 
daectknit  the  caatle  otutscommaading  Tock^  in  the  other  the 
frkh  of  Foith,  and  the  shoKea  of  Fife  bejond.  It  was  in 
this  honee  that  *'  ib»  vbion  of  the  hand".  wa»  seen  from  a 
neighboring  one  in  Greoig»«treety  which  is  related  in  LocL- 
hart'a  Life.  ^A  party  was  met  in  this  house  which  was 
situated  near  to,  and  at  ri^^  angles  with,  Geoige-street. 
**  It  was  a  party,"  says  the  relator,  *'  of  T6ry  young  persons, 
most  of  them,  like  Menzies  and  myself^  destined  for  the  b$r 
of  Scotland*  The  weather  being  hot,  we  adjourned  to  a 
Hhraij,  which  had  one  large  window  looking  northward. 
Aha  carousmg  here  an  hour  or  more,  I  observed  that  a 
shade  had  come  over  the  aspect  of  my  friend,  who  happened 
to  be  placed  immediately  opposite  to  myseli^  and  said  some- 
thing that  intimated  a  fear  of  his  being,  unwell.  '  No/  said 
be^ '  I  shall  be  well  enough  presently,  if  you  will  only  let 
me  sit  where  you  are^  and  take  my  chair ;  for  there  is  a  con* 
feunded  hand  in  sight  of  me  here,  which  has  often  bothered 
me  befero,  and  now  it  won't  let  me  fill  my  glass  with  a  good- 
wilL'  I  rose  to  change  places  with  him  accordingly,  and 
he  pointed  out  to  me  this  hand,  which,  like  the  writing  on 
BekhaKzar's  waO,  disturbed  his  hour  of  hilarity^  *  Since 
we  sat  down/  said  he»  '  I  have  been  watching  it-^it  fesci* 
nates  my.  eye— it  never  stop»— page  after  page  is  finished 
and  thrown  an  that  heap  of  manuscript,  and  BtiU  it  goes  on 
mtweaned,  and  so  it  will  be  tiE  candles  aro  brought  in,  and 
God  knows  how  long  after  that.  It  is  the  same  every  night 
---I  can't  stand  a  sight  of  it  when  I  am  not  at  my  books.' 
'Some  stapid,  dogged,  engrossing  clerk,  probably,'  ex- 
claimed myself^  or  some  other  giddy  youth  of  our  society. 
'No,  boys,'  said  our  host,  '  I  well  know  what  hand  it  is — 
'tis  Sir  Walter  Scott's.'  This  was  die  hand  that  in  the 
evennga  of  three  summer  weeksy  wrote  the  two  last  w>l- 
nnesofWttverley." 
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I  went  with  Mr.  Robert  Ohambers  into  this  house  to  get 
a  flight  of  this  window,  bat  dome  back  wall  or  other  had 
been  built  up  and  shut  out  the  view.  In  the  next  house, 
occupied  I  think  by  a  tailor,  we,  however,  obtained  the  de- 
sired sight  of  this  window  on  the  second  story  at  the  back 
of  Scott's  house,  and  could  very  wdl  have  seen  any  hand  at 
work  in  the  same  situation.  The  house  is  now  inhabited 
by  Professor  Napier,  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  houses  and  places  of  business  of  the  BaQantynes  and 
Constable  are  not  devoid  of  interest,  as  connected  with  Scott. 
In  all  these  he  was  frequently  for  busitiess  or  dining.  The 
place  of  business  of  Constable,  was  at  one  time  that  which 
is  now  the  Crown  hotel,  at  the  east  end  of  Princes-street 
That  whidi  is  now  the  commercial  room,  or  the  first  floor, 
was  Constable's  book-d6p6t,  and  where  he  sat  a  good  deal; 
and'  a  door  near  the  window,  looking  out  toward  the  Re- 
gister Office,  entei^  a  leaser  room,  now  altered,  where 
Scott  used  to  go  and  write  occasionally.  The  private  res- 
idence of  Constable  was  at  Palton,  six  or  seven  n^les  from 
Edinburgh.  James  Ballantyne's  was  in  St.  Johnnstreet,  a 
row  of  good,  old-fashioned,  and  spacious  houses,  adjoining 
the  Canongate  and  Holyrood,  and  at  no  great  distance  Gcom 
his  printing  establishment.  John  BaBantyne's  auction-rooms 
were  in  Hanover-street,  and  his  country  house,  styled  by 
him  Harmony-haH,  was  near  the  frith  of  Forth  by  Trinity. 
Of  both  the  private  and  convivial  entertainments  at  these 
places  we  have  friU  accounts  given  by  Lockhait.  Some- 
times, he  says,  Sc6tt  was  there  alone  with  only  two  or 
three  intimate  friends;  at  others,  there  were  great  and 
jovial  dinners,  and  that  all  guests  vrith  whom  Scott  did  not 
wish  to  be  burdened  were  feasted  here  by  John  Ballan- 
tyne,  in  splendid  style ;  and  many  were  the  scenes  of  up- 
roarious merriment  amid  his  *' perfumed  conversations,"  and 
over  the  Parisian  delicacies  of  the  repast. 

But,  in  fact,  the  buildings  and  sites  in  and  around  Edin- 
burgh, with  which  associations  of  Scott  are  connected,  aiB 
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innumerable,  almost  oniTenal.  His  Marmioo,  hia  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,  liis  Tales  of  the  Canongate,  have  peopled 
almost  every  part.of  the  city  and  neighborhood  ivith  the 
•vivid  characters  of  his  creation.  The  Ganongate,  the  Cow- 
gate,  the  Nether  and  West  Bows,  the  Grass^market,  the 
site  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  Holyrood,  the  Park,  Muschat's 
cairn,  Salisbury-craig,  Davie  Dean's  cottage,  Liberton,  the 
abode  of  Dominie  Butler,  Craigmillar  Castle;  and  a  thou- 
sand other  places,  are  all  alive  with  them.  We  are  aston- 
ished, on  visiting  Edinburgh,'  to  find  how  much  more  in- 
tense IS  the  interest  cast  over  different  spots  by  fab  genius 
than  by.  ordinary  lastory. 

A  superb  monument  to  his  memory,  a  lofty  and  pecu- 
liarly beaudfiil  gothic  croaa,  now  stands  in  Ptinces*street, 
withii^  which  stands  his  statue. 

The  first  place  in  the  country  which  Scott  resided  at, 
is  the  scene  of  a  sojourn  at  a  very  early  age,  and  of  subse- 
quent visits — Sandy-knowe,  near  Kelso.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy he  gives  a  most  picturesque  account  of  his  life  here. 
He  says  that  it  was  here  that  he  came  sdon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  kmaiess,  which  was  attributed  to  a 
fever,  consequent  on  severe  teething  when  he  was  about 
eighteen  months  old.  He  dates  his  first  consciousness  of 
life  from  this  place.  He  came,  here  to  be  strengthened  by 
country  air,  and  was  suffered  to  scramble  about  among 
the  crags  to  his  heart's  content  His  fether,  Walter  Scott, 
was  the  first  of  his  family  who  entered  on  a  town  life.  His 
grandfat)ier,  Robert  Scott,  then  very  old,  was  living  at  diis 
Sandy-knowe.  The  place  is  «>me  five  or  six  miles  fix>m 
Kelso.  The  spot  lies  high,  and  is  still  very  wild,  but  in 
the  time  of  Scott's  childhood  would  be  far  wilder.  It  was 
then  surrounded,  &r  and  wide,  with  brown  moorlands. 
These  are  now,  foi'the  most  part,  reclaimed  by  the  plough ; 
but  the  country  is  open,  naked,  and  solitary.  The  old 
tower  of  Smailholm,  whick  stands  on  the  spot,  is  seen  afiir 
off  as  a  tall,  square,  and  stem  old  border  keep.    In  his 
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preihc«  to  the  Eve  of  St.  Jokn,  Scott  Mijt, '/  TIm  dreuit 
of  the  outer  court  being  defended  on  three  aides  by  a 
precipice  and  a  nuNraas,  ia  aoceflable  only  h^jfrn  die  weat 
by  a  ateep  and  rocky  path.  The  apaitmenta,  aa  nanal 
in  a  border  keep  or  fbttreaa,  are  placed  one  above  aa> 
other,  and  eommonicate  by  a  narrow  atair.  On  the  n>of 
are  two  bartixana,  or  platfema,  for  defenae  or  pleaauze. 
The  inner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood,  the  outer  an  hxm 
grate;  the  distance  between  ihem  being  nine  feet,  the. 
thickneaa,  namely,  of  the  walb.  Among  the  crags  by  whidi 
it  ia  Burrounded,  one  move  eminent  is  callcMl  the  Wateh- 
fold  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  station  <A  a  beacon  in 
the  timea  of  war  with  England/' 

Stem  and  stead&at  as  is  this  old  tower,  being,  aa  Scott 
himself  says,  nine  feet  thick  in  the  wall,  each  room  arched 
with  atone,  and  the  roof  an  arch  of  atone,  witb  other  stones 
piled  into  a  steep  ridge  npon  it ;  and  being  biult  of  the 
iron-like  whinstone  of  the  rocks  around,  it  seems  as  If  it 
were  a  solid  and  time-proof  portion  of  the  crag  on  which 
it  stands.  The  windows  are  small  holes,  and  the  feeling  of 
grim  atreng^  which  it  gives  yon  is  intense.  Since  Scott's 
day,  the  inner  door  and  the  outer  iron  grate  are  gone. 
The  place  is  open,  and  the  cattle  and  the  winds  make  it 
their  reaort.  All  around  the  black  crags  start  out  of  the 
ground ;  it  is  an  iron  wilderness.  There  are  a  few  labori- 
ous cotters  just  below  it,  and  not  far  off  is  the  spot  where 
stood  the  old  house  of  Scott's  grandfether,  a  good  modem 
fermhouse  and  its  buildings.  This  savage  and  solitary 
monument  of  the  ages  of  feud  and  bloodshed,  stands  no 
longer  part  of  a  waste  where 

**  The  bittoni  olamored  from  the  moM, 
The  wind  blew  kmd  sod  ■hriU," 

but  in  the  midst  of  a  well  cultivated  com  farm,  where  Uie 
fitrmer  looks  with  a  jealous  eye  on  witors,  wondering 
what  they  can  want  with  the  naked  old  keep,  and  com- 
plaining that  they  leave  faia  gatea  open.    He  had  been 
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thus  venting  his  cliagnii  to  tbe  drirer  of  my  chaiBe,  and 
wiahing  the  tower  were  down — a  stiff  businefla  to  accom- 
pliab-^but  withdrew  into  his  house  at  my  approach. 

Sterile  and  bare  as  is  this  wild  scene,  Scott  dates  from  it, 
and  no  doubt  conrectly,  his  deep  love  of  nature  and  ballad 
romance.  In  die  IntroductioQ  to  the  diivd  canto- of  Har- 
mion,  he  thus  refers  to  it :— - 

**  It  wai  a  barren  iceiie  and  wild,  . 
Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled; 
Bnt  erer  and  anon  between 
-  ■  Li^  irelvet  tnfia  of  loTetieat  green; 
And  well  die  lonely  la&iit  knew 
BeoeMea  where  the  waU-6ower  grew. 
And  boneyiackle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruined  walL 
I'deemed  lacli  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  son  m  all  his  voanda  sorreyed; 
Aadatfll  I  thought  the  shattsred  towar 
The  mightiest  work  of  human  power: 
And  marveled  as  the  aged  hind 
With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  mind— 
Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  forde, 
Down  that  same  strength  bad  spunad  tfaair  hoKm, 
•   Their  Bootfaem  iHn»B  to  renew, 
Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  bine; 
And  heme  retoming,  filled  the  haU 
With  revel,  wasaail-roat,  and  brawL 
Methought  that  still  with  tntanp  and  dang 
The  gateway's  broken  archea  rang ; 
Metboiight  grim  ieatoref ,  seamed  wHh  acan, 
Glaneed  through  the  window's  msty  baza. 
And  even,  by  the  winter  hearth 
Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  and  mirUi, 
Of  level's  slights,  of  lady's  charms: 
Of  witches'  spelb,  of  waznorB*  anna; 
OfpalriotbatliflawaBefold    > 
By  Wailaee  wight  and  Bmca  the  bold; 
Of  later  fields  of  fend  and  fight, 
When,  pouring.firom  their  Highland  height, 
The  Scottish  dans  in  headlong  sway, 
Had  swept  Ae  scariet  ranka  away. 
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While  stretched  at  lengih  npon  the  flopr. 

Again  I  fought  each  battle  o'er ; 

Pebbles  and  shells  in  order  laid, 

The  nmnic  works  of  war  displayed ; 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  lion  bore, 

And  Btni  the  scattered  soatfaion  fled  before." 
Here  we  havedie  elemeitts  of  Waverley  at  work  in  the 
child  of  four  or  five  years  old.  In  £Bu:t,  the  years  that  he 
spent  here  were  crowded  with  the  impressions  of  romance 
and  the  excitement  of  the  imagination.  He  was  surround- 
ed by  singular  and  picturesque  characters.  The  recluse 
old  clergyman  ;'K>ld  MacDougal,  of  Markstoun,  in  his  lit- 
tle laced  cocked  hat,  embroidered  scarlet  waistcoat,  light- 
colored  coat,  and  white  hair  tied  military  fashion,  kneeling 
on  the  carpet  before  the  child,  and  drawing  his  Watch  along 
to  induce  him  to  follow  it.  Old  Ormistoun,  the  herdsman, 
that  used  to  carry  him  out  into  the  moorlands,  teDing  him 
all  sorts  of  stories,  and  blew  his  whistle  when  the  nurse 
was  to  fetch  him  home.  The  nurse  herself,  who  went 
mad,  and  to  escape  from  this  solitude,  confessed  that  she 
had  carried  the  child  up  among  the  crags,  under  a  temptation 
of  the  devil,  to  cut  his  throat  with  her  scissors,  and  buiy 
him  in  the  moss ;  and  was  therefore  dismissed  at  once,  but 
found  to  be  a  maniac.  All  these  things  were  certain  of 
sinking  deep  into  the  child's  mind,  amid  the  solitude  and 
wildness  of  the  place;  but  all  this  time  too  he  was  stuffed 
daily  with  all  sorts  of  border  and  other  ballads:  Watt  of 
Harden,  Wight  Willie  of  Aikwood,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the 
&ir  Dodhead,  Hardyknute,  and  the  like ;  and  the  storite 
of  the  cruelties  practiced  on  the  rebels  at  Carlisle,  and  in 
the  Highlands,'  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  related  to  him 
by  a  farmer  of  Yethyn  who  had  witnessed  tl^m — **  tragic 
tales  which,"  said  Scott,  '*  made  so  great  an  impression  upon 
me."  In  fact,  here  again  were  friture  materials  of  Waver- 
ley. Before  quitting  the  stem  old  tower  of  Smailholm,  and 
Sandy-knoWe,  why  soxalled,  and  why  not  rather  Whinstone- 
knowe,  it  were  difficult  to  say, — we  may,  in  the  eloquent 
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worda  pf  Mr.  Lockhaxt,-  poQit  out  the  celebrated  scenes 
which  lie  in  view  from  it.  "  Nearly  in  front  of  it,  acroos 
the  Tweed,  Leasudden,  the  comparatively  Bmall,  but  still 
venerable  and  stately  abode  of  the  lairds  of  Raebum ;  and 
the  hoary  abbey  of  Dryburgh^  aurroulided  with  yew-trees 
as  andenl  as  itself,  seem  to '  lie  almost  at  the  feet  of  the 
spectator.  Opposite  him  rise  the  purple  peaks  of  Eildon, 
the  traditional  scene  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  interview 
with  the  Qu^n  of  Faerie ;  behind  are  the  blasted  peel 
which  the  seer  of  Erceldoun  himself  inhabited,  'The 
Broom  of  the  Cowdenknowes,'  the  pastoral  valley  of  the 
Leader,  and  the  black  vrildemess  of  Lammermoor.  To 
die  eastward,  the  desolate  grandeur  of  Hume  Castle  breaks 
the  horizon,  as  the  eye  travels  toward  the  range  of  the 
Cheviot.  A  few  miles  westward,  Melrose,  Mike  some  tall 
rock  with  lichens  gray,'  appears  clasped  amid  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Tweed ;  and  the  distance  presents  the  seirated 
mountains  of  the  Grala,  the  Ettrick,  and  die  Yarrow,  all  fa- 
mous in  song.  Such  were  the  objects  that  had  painted  the 
earliest  images  on  the  eye  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
border  minstrels." 

'  .  The  next  place  which  became  a  haunt  of  the  boyhood 
of  Scott  was  Kelso.  Here  he  had  an  uncle.  Captain  Robert 
Scott,  and  an  aunt.  Miss  Janet  Scott,  under  whose  care  he 
had  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  time  at  Sandy-knowe.  Scott, 
as  I  have  observed,  was  one  of  the  most  fortunatemen  that 
ever  lived  in  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  in  which 
every  possible  event  lyhich  could  prepare  him  fer  the  office 
of  a  great  and  original  novelist  <M>ncurred,  as  if  by  appoint- 
ment of  Providence.  He  was  led  to  visit  and  explore  all 
the  moat  beautiful  scenery  of  his  country — the  Borden,  the 
Highlands,  those  around  Edinburgh;  aod  in  eveiy  place 
at  that  time  existed  multitudes  of  singular  characters,  many 
of  them  still  retaining  the  quaint  garb  and  habits  of  a  for* 
mer  day.  We.  have  seen  that  his  school  and  college  fel- 
lows comprised  almost  all  the  afterward  distinguished  men 
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of  tfaeir  age»  n<»  triTial  advantage  to  him  in  his  own  pro> 
grsfls.  At  Sandy«knowe,  beside  the  cbaracteiB  we  have 
Deferred  to,  liiB  old  grandfkther  and  grandmodier,  and  their 
qui^t  life-— ''Old  Mn.  Scott  sitting,  with  her  epinning-wheel, 
at  one  side  of  the  fire  in  a  cleem,  clean  pailor ;  the  grand- 
fiidier,  a  good  deal  &iled,  in  his  elhow-chair  opposite ;  and 
Ihe  little  boj  lying  on  the  carpet  at  the  old  man's  feet,  listen* 
ing  to  the  Bible,  or  whatefer  good  book  Miss  Jenny  was 
reading  to  them."  He  was  away  somedmes  at  Presionpans, 
and  there,  as  fortune  would  hate  it,  fiir  he  must  be  enriched 
with  all  such  treasure,  he  saw  hi  George  C<Hi8tahle  the 
original  of  Monkbams,  and  also  the  original  DalgeCty. 
Kelso  now  added  to  the  number  of  his  original  characters, 
and  scenes  for  future  painting.  Miss  Janet  Scott  lived,  he 
tells  us,  in  a  small  house  in  a  large  garden  to  the  eastwaid 
of  the  church-yard  of  Kelso,  which  extendied  down  to  the 
Tweed.  This  fine  old  garden  of  seven  or  eight  acres,  had 
winding  walks,  mounds,  and  a  banqueting  house.  It  was 
kid  out  in  the  old  style,  with  high  pleached  hornbeam 
hedges,  and  had  a  fine  plane-tree.  In  many  paits  of  the 
garden  were  fine  yews  and  other  trees,  and  there  was  also 
a  goodly  old  orchard.  Here,  as  in  a  veiyparadyse,  he  used 
to  read  and  devour  heaps  of  poetry.  Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  Petcy's  Reliques,  and  the  wodoT  of  Ridiardson, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Mackenzie,  and  other  of  the  great  nov- 
elists. .The  features  <^  thb  garden  remained  deeply  im- 
printed in  his  mind,  and  have  been  reproduced  in  ditTereDt 
descriptions  of  his  works*  Like  the  garden  of  Eden  itself 
this  charming  old  garden  haa  now  vtoushed.  Indeed,  he 
himself  relates  with  what  chagrin  he  fi>und,  on  revisiting 
die  place  many  yean  afterward,  the  good  old  plane-tree 
gone,  the  hedges  pulled  up,  and  the  bearing  trees  feUed ! 
I  searched  for  some  trace  of  it  on  my  visit  there  in  vain, 
though  its  locality  is  so  well  defined.  There  was,  however, 
the  old  grammar-school  not  fiur  off  to  which  he  used  to  go^ 
and  where  he  finind,  in  Lancelot  Whale,  the  prototype  of 
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DcMiunie  Sampeon,  and  in  two  of  the  boys,  his  firtare  ptui* 
ten,  James  and  John  Ballantyne.  The  neighborhood  of 
Keko,  the  town  itself,  quiet  and  old-fashioned,  was  wdl  eak 
colated  to  charm  a  hoy  of  his  dreaming  and  poetry«absoi:l>» 
ing  age.  The  Tweed  here  is  a  fine,  hrbad  atieemv  die 
banks  are  steep  and  magnificenUy  hung  with  q»lendid 
woods.  The  adjoining  park  and  old  castle,  the  roias  of 
the  fine  abbey  in  the  town,  and  diaxmin^  walks  by  te 
Tweed  or  the  Teviot,  which  here  unite,  with  Uieir  ooca- 
sional  broed,  sandy  beach,  and  angtere  wading  in  huge 
boots ;  aD  made  their  deligfatfiil  impressions  uponliim.  He 
speaks  with  rapture  of  Uie  long  wiuks  along  the  xtver  widi 
John  Baflantyne,  repeatmg  poetry  and  tefling  stories.  His 
uncle,  Captain  Robert  Scott,  lived  scMmewhat  ikrilierottt  on 
the  same  side  as  his  aunt,  at  a  villa  called  Rosebank,  whi^ 
BtiD  stands  unchanged  amid  much  fine  lofiy  timber,  and 
with  its  lawn  running  down  to  the  Tweed. 

Kelso  was  the  hat  country  abode  of  the  boyhood  of  Scott. 
Edinburgh,  with  his  oecasionfd  lights  into  the  Highlasid% 
and  his  rtU^  into  Liddesdale,  kept  him  till  his  manhood. 
That  found  him  with  his  blithe  little  wife  in  his  cottage  at 
LasBwade. 

Lasswade  is  a  lovely  neighboihood.  It  Is  thrown  up 
with  lofty  ridges  all  finely  wooded.  The  coontry  there  is 
ri(^  and  the  noble  woods,  the  fine  views  down  into  the  fiMP* 
tile  valleys,  and  the  Esk  coming  sounding  along  its  chamMl 
from  Rosslyn  and  Hawthomden,  make  it  very  chamong. 
It  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  not  oi^y  of  RosslyB 
with  its  beautiful  chapel,  and  the  claasic  cHi&  and  woods  of 
Hawthomden,  but  g£  Dalkeith ;  and  Lord  Melville's  padk 
is  at  Lasswade  itself. 

The  cottage  of  Scott  is  still  eaUed  Lasswade  eoltage. 
Every  one  sdll  knows  the  house  as  the  one  where  he  lived. 
A  miller  near  said,  "  He  minded  him  weel.  He  was  an 
advocate  then,  and  his  wife  a  little  dacrk  Franchwoman." 
The  house  is  now  occupied  as  a  ladies'  school,  kept  by -two 
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Miss  Mutten.  It  looks  somewhat  neglected*  and  wants 
painting  and  keeping  in  more  perfect  order ;  but  it  is  itself 
a  very  sweet,  secluded  place.  It  is  before  you  come  to  the 
village  of  Laaswade,  about  half-way  down  the  hill,  horn  an 
ordinary  hamlet  called  Loanhead.  It  stands  about  fifiy 
yards  from  the  roadside ;  and,  in  fiict»  the  road  divides  at 
theprojectingcomerof  its  higher  paddock;  themain  high- 
way descending  to  the  left  to  Lasswade,  and  the  other  to 
the  ri^t  proceeding  past  several  pleasant  villas  to  the  Esk. 
There  are  two  roads  leading  from  the  highway  ^p  to  the 
house ;  one  being  the  carriage  drive  up  to  the  front,  and 
the  other  to  the  back,  past  some  laborms'  cottages.  It  is  a 
somewhat  sing^ar-looking  house,  having  one  end  tall,  and 
thatched  in  a  remarkably  steep  manner;  and  then  a  long, 
low  range,  running  away  from  it.  The  whole  is  thatched, 
whitewashed,  and  covered  with  Ayrshire  roses,  evergreen 
plants,  and  masses  of  ivy.  When  you  get  round  to  the 
front,  for  it  turns  its  back  on  the  road,  you  find  the  lofty  part 
projecting  much  beyond  the  low  range,  «and  having  a  soxt 
of  circular  fix)nt.  A  gravel  walk  or  drive  goes  quite  round 
to  this  side,  and  is  divided  firom  a  padlock  by  laurels; 
There  are  three  paddocks.  One  opposite  to  the  tall  end, 
and  extending  down  to  the  road,  one  in  froi^,.  and  one  be- 
hind the  house,  in  which  stands,  near  the  house,  in  a  still 
smaller  inclosure,  a  remarkably  laxge  syci^norB-tree.  The 
paddocks  are  aH  surrounded  by  tall,  full-grown  trees,  and 
they  shut  in  the  place  to  perfect  retirement  At  the  end 
of  the  low  range  lies  a  capital  large  kitchen  garden,  with' 
plenty  of  fruit  trees ;  and  this  extends  to  the  backlane, 
proceeding  toward  the  valley  of  the  Esk.  The  neighbor- 
hood is  frdl  of  the  houses  of  people  of  wealth  and  taste. 
Here  for  many  yeaxs  lived  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  Man  of 
Feeling.  Here,  at  this  cottage,  however  secluded,  Scott 
found  plenty  of  literary  society.  He  was  busy  with  his 
CJennan  translations  of  Lenore,  G6tx  von  Berlichingen, 
etc. ;  and  his  Border  Afinstr^lsy.    Here  Mat  Lewis,  and 
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Heber,  jhe  collector  of  rare  books,  visited  him ;  «0  well  as 
die  crabbed  Ritson,  whom  the  rough  and  impatient  Leyden 
put  to  flight.  Then  came  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  Dor- 
othy»  from  a  tour  in  the  Highlands ;  and  Scott  set  off  on  a 
ramble  down  to  Melrose  and  Teviotdale.  He  had  here 
partly  written  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  edited  and 
published  Sir  Tristram.  These  facts  are  enough  to  give  a 
lasting  interest  to  the  cottage  of  Lasswade.  The  duties  of 
his  sheriffdom  now^  called  him  frequently  to  the  forest  of 
Ettrick,  and  he  fixed  his  abode  at  the  lovely  but  solitary 
AshestieL 

Asheetiel  occupied  as  an  abode  a  marked  and  joyous 
period  of  Scott's  li&.  He  was  now  a  happy  husband,  the 
happy  father  of  a  lovely  young  family.  Fortune  was 
smiling  on  him.  He  held  an  honorable  .and  to  him  delight* 
fill  office,  tliat  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Selkirk;  which 
bound  him  up  with-  almost  aU  that  border  ballad  country, 
in  which  he  reveled  as  in  a  perfect  fairy  land.  He  was 
&st  rising  into  feme,  and  in  writing  out  the  visions  of  poe- 
tiy  which  were  now  warmly  and  rapidly  opening  upon  his 
mind,  he  was  located  in  a  spot  most  auspicious  to  their 
development.  The  solitude  of  Ashestiel  was  only  felt  by 
him  as  a  refreshing  calm,  for  his  spirit  was  teeming  with 
life  and  action,  and  his  rides  over  hOl  and  dale,  his  cours- 
ing with  his  favorite  dogs  and  friends,  along  the  hills  of 
Yair,  "  his  burning  of  the  water,"  in  the  deep  and  dark 
Tweed,  which  rolled  sounding  on  beneath  the  forest  banks 
below  his  house — ^that  is,  spearing  salmon  by  torch-light : 
thesQ  were  all  but  healthy  and  joyous  Bet-ofia  to  the  bustle 
of  inward  life  in  the  composition  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Marmion,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  of  Waverley,  and  ^e  active  labors  on  Dryden, 
and  a  host  of  other  literary  undertakings.  I  believe  Scott 
resided  about  seven  years  at  Ashestiel ;  and  it  is  amazing 
what  a  mass  of  new  and  beautiful  compositions  he  worked 
off  there.     It  was  here  that  his  poetic  fame  grew  to  its  full 
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height  I  tad  he  was  acknowlodgied,  though  Soutfaey,  Woid*- 
worth,  Campbell,  and  Coleridge  were  now  pauzing  oot 
their  finest  producdona,  to  be  the  moat  original  and  popular 
writer  of  the  day.  There  was  to  be  one  finah  and  higher 
flight  eren  by  him,  that  of  "^The  Great  Unknown,"  and 
this  was  vQserved  fat  Abbotsford.  There  the  £une  of  hia 
romances  began,  there  grew  into  ita  fixU-blown  greatness; 
but  here  the  sun  of  his  poetic  reputation  aacended  to  its 
zenith.  In  particular,  the  poem  of  Marmion  wiU  foreTer 
recall  the  memory  and  the  scenery  of  AahestieL  The  Ub- 
troductions  to  the  several  cantos,  than  which  there  are  no 
poems  in  the  English  language  mOre  beaudftd  of  this  kind, 
are  all  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  place.  They  breathe 
at  once  the  solitary  beauty  of  the  hills,  the  lovely  charm  of 
river,  wood,  and  heath,  and  die  genial  blaze  of  die  domes- 
tic hearth;  on  wUdi  love,  and  friendship,. and  gladsome 
spirits  of  childhood,  and  the  admiration  of  eager  visiton  to 
the  secluded  abode  of '^  The  Last  Minstrel,"  had  made  an 
earthly  paradise.  The  summer  rambles  up  the  Sttrick  or 
Yarrow,  by  Newaik  Tower,  St.  Maiy's  Lodi,  or  into  the 
wilds  of  Moffatdale,  when 

''The  la^rodh  wfautled  fiiVBi  th«elaad: 

Tlw  jttoBMD  WW  lively,  boiAOt  londi 

From  th*  wfaite^hora  the  May4lower  ahad 

Its  dewy  finBgraoce  round  our  head : 

Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrOy 

Under  the  blonomed  bough  than  we." 
Then  how  the  time  flew  by  in  the  brighter  season  of 
the  year,  by  dale  and  stream,  in  wood  and  wold,  till  the 
approach  of  winter  and  the  Edinburgh  session  called  them 
to  town.  How  vividly  are  these  days  of  storm  and  cloud 
depicted. 

"  When  du^  Deeemher  ^ooma  iSbe  day, 

And  takes  oar  aatoma  joys  aany^ : 

When  short  and  sscnt  the  suibeaa  throws 

Djpon  the  weazy  waste  of  sao  ws, 

A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 

Like  patron  on  a  needy  haid^ 
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«f  Imii  sf han  oeoniiHtioa'i  dono, 
And  o'er  the  cUmnegr  lestB  the  gaUt 

And  bang,  in  idle  trophy  near, 
The  game-pouch,  fiBhing-rod,  and  spear: 
When  wiry  terrier,  roagh  and  grim, 
And  giayfaoond  with  its  lengtfi  of  Hmb, 
And  poDfrter,  now  employed  no  mon^ 
Camber  oar  narrow  parlor  floor: 
When  in  his  itaU  the  impatient  steed 
Is  long  condemned  to  rest  and  feed : 
When  from  our'snow-eiunrcled  home 
'  ficaree  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  raaim, 
6iM>e  patfi  is  Bona,  save  that  to  faring 
The  aeedfiil  water  from  the  spring: 
When  wrinkled  new^-page,  thrice  ooooed  o'er, 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hour  no  more, 
And  darkling  politician,  crossed, 
InTeighs  against  the  lingering  poat, 
And  answerivg  house  wifo  sore  eoB{rtstea 
Of  cfurrien' snow4mpeded  wains : 
When  such  the  country  cheer,  I  come, 
*  Well  pleased  to  seek  our  ci^  home ; 

For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  change 
The  fcnrest's  melancholy  range ; 
And  weleome,  with  renewed  delight, 
Tlie  bosy  day  and  AogkbI  ni^t.'' 

JatroducUan  to  Canto  T. 

It  w&uB  on  a  fine,  fresh  monmig,  after  -waiek  rain,  that, 
widi  a  amait  lad  as  driver,  I  sped  in  a  gi$  fiom  Galashiels 
np  the  valley  on  the  way  to  A^estiel.  The  sweet  stream 
of  the  Grala  water  ran  on  our  left,  murmuring  deliciously, 
and  noble  woods  right  and  left,  among  them  the  clauic 
mansion  of  Torwoodlee,  and  wood-crowned  banks,  made 
the  way  beautiftiL  Anon  we  came  out  to  the  open  coun- 
try, bare  but  pleasant  hills,  and  small  light  streams  career- 
ing along  &e  valleyB,  and  shepherds,  with  their  dogs  at 
their  heels,  setting  out  on  their  long  rounds  &r  the  day. 
There  was  an  inspiriting  life  and  fteshneas  m  every  thing 
— air,  earth,  and  sky.  The  way  is  about  six  miles  in  length, 
firom  GalashiAb  to  AshestieL    About  tfaiiM  puts  of  this  was 
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passed  when  we  came  to  Clorenfoot,  a  few  houses  among 
the  green  hills»  where  Scott  used  often  to  lodge  for  dajs 
and  weeks  at  the  little  inn,  before  he  got  to  AshestieL 
The  country  about  Ashestiel  consists  of  mporland  hills, 
still  showing  the  darkness  of  the  heather  upon  them.  It  is 
wilder,  and  has  an  air  of  greater  loneliness  than  the  pasto- 
ral mountains  of  Ettrick  and  Mofiatdale ;  and  the  pleasant 
surprise  is  the  more  lively,  when  at  once,  in  the  midst  of 
this  brown  and  treeless  region,  after  going  on  wondering 
nvhere  this  Ashestiel  can  have  hidden  itself,  not  a  house  or 
m  trace  of  existence  being  visiblop  but  bare  hill  beyond  hill, 
.  you  suddenly  see  before  you,  down  in  a  deep  valley,  a 
mass  of  beautiftil  woodlands  emerging  into  view;  the 
Tweed  displays  its  broad  and  ^pid  stream  at  die  foot  of 
this  richly  wooded  scene,  and  a  tasteful  house  on  the  ele- 
vated bank  beyond  the  river  shows  its  long  front  and  ga- 
bles over  the  tree-tops.  This  is  Ashestiel,  the  residence 
of  Scott,  where  he  wrote  Marmion  and  commenced  Wa-~ 
verley.  We  descended  to  the  Tweed,  where  there  h  no 
bridge,  but  a  ford,  called  by  Scott  "  none  of  the  best," 
"  that  ugly  ford,"  which  after  long  rains  is  sometimes  car- 
ried away,  and  instead  of  a  ford  becomes  a  gul£  I  re- 
membered the  incident  of  Scott  himself  being  once  pushed 
into  it,  when  his  horse  found  no  bottom  and  had  to  swim 
across;  and  of  a  cart  bringing  the  new  kitchen-range  being 
upset,  and  leaving  the  much  desired  fireplace  at  the  bottom. 
The  river  ^as  now  much  swollen,  but  my  stout-hearted 
lad  said  he  did  not  fear  it;  he  oft»n went  there  ;  and  so  we 
passed  boldly  through  the  powerful  stream,  and  up  the 
woodland  bank  to  the  house.  The  proprietor  and  present 
occupant.  Major  General  Sir  James  Russell,  a  relative  of 
Sir  Walter's,  was  just  about  to  mount  his  horse  to  go  out, 
but  very  kindly  turned  back  and  introduced  me  to  Lady 
Russell,  an  elegant  and  very  agreeable  woman,  the  sbter 
of  Sir  James  and  Captain  Basil  HalL  They  showed  me 
A»  hove  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  pressed  me  to 
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Btaj  luncheon.  The  house,  Sir  James  said,  was  in  Scott's 
time  much  less  than  at  present.  It  was  a  &rmhouse  made 
out  of  an  old  border  tower,  by  his  &tber,  and  in  the  room 
looking  down  the  Tweed,  a  beautiful  view,  Scott  wrote 
Mannion,  and  the  first  part  of  Waverley,  as  well  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  That  room  is  now  the  center 
sitting-room,  and  Sir  Walter's  little  drawing-room  is  Sir 
James's  bedroom.  Sir  James  has  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  the  house.  He  has  built  a  wing  at  each  end,  run- 
ning at  right  angles  with  the  old  fixmt,  and  his  dinmg-room 
now  enjoys  the  view  which  Scott's  sitting-room  had  before. 
The  house  is  very  elegantly  furnished,  as  well  as  beauti- 
foDy  situated.  The  busts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  CapUin 
Basil  Han  occupy  conspicuous  places  in  the  dining-room, 
and  recall  the  associations  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
The  grounds  which  face  the  front  that  is  turned  firom  the 
river  and  kioks  up  the  hill,  are  very  charming ;  and  at  a 
distance  of  a  field  is  the  mound  in  the  wood  called  **  The 
Shirra's  knowe,"  because  Scott  was  fond  of  sitting  there. 
•Its  vieiya  are  now  obstructed  by  the  growth  of  the  trees, 
but  if  they  were  opened  again  would  be  wildly  woodland, 
kx^ng  down  on  the  Tweed,  and  on  a  brook  which  rushes 
down  a  deep  glen  close  by,  called  the  Stiel  bum.  The 
knowe  has  sll  the  character  of  a  cairn  or  barrow,  and  I 
should  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one.  It  does  not, 
however,  stand  on  Sir  James's  property,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  kept  in  order.  Above  the  knowe,  and  Sir  Jamee's 
gardens,  stretch  away  the  uplands,  and  on  the  distant  hill 
lies  the  mound  and  trench  called  Wallace's  trench. 

One  would  have  thought  that  Scott  was  sufficiently  with- 
drawn from  the  world  at  Ashestiel ;  but  the  world  poured 
in  upon  him  even  here,  and  beside  the  visits  of  Southey, 
Heber,  John  Murray,  and  other  of  his  distant  fiiends»  the 
ftahionable  and  ftr  wandering  tribes  fiiund  him  out.  "  In 
this  little  drawing-Toom  of  his,"  said  Sir  James  Russell, 
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''be  entsxtftbioA liiree  dacheases  at  onee.*'  Adding^  ** Hap- 
py had  it  been  tar  bim  bad  be  been  contented  to  xemain 
bem,  and'  bave  left  nnbuik  the  castle  of  Abbotafisd,  ao 
xnucb  more  in  tbe  highway  of£  the  touria^  and  offering  ao 
much  more  accommodation."  That  is  toe  true.  Tbe  pres- 
ent boose  is  good  enough  for  a  lord,  and  yet  not  too  good 
for  a  private  gentleman;  while  its  situation  is,  in  some 
respects,  mora  beautiful  than  that  of  Abbotsfind.  The 
aite  of  the  house  is  more  deTsted*  standing  amid  ita  fine 
woods,  and  yet  commanding  the  ooucBe  of  the  bold  river 
deepbflftaath  it,  with  its  one  bank  with  dark  hanging  fbreits, 
and  that  beyond  open  to  the  bare  and  mooriand  billa.  Bat 
Scott  would  to  Abbotsfordy  and  so  mnst  we. 

I  have,  somewhere  else,  expressed  how  greatly  the  land- 
lords of  Scotland  are  indebted  to  Scott.  It  is  to  him  that 
thousands  of  them  owe  not  merely  subsistence,  bat  ample 
fortunes.  In  every  part  of  die  country  where  be  has  touch- 
ed the  earth  with  his  magic  wand,  foads  have  run  along  die 
heretofore  impassable  morass,  rocks  have  given  way  for 
men,  and  houses  have  sprang  up  full  of  the  necessary  **  en- 
tertainment for  man  and  home."  Steamen  convey  troops 
of  summer  tourists  to  the  farthest  west  and  noith  of  the 
Scottish  coast ;  and  every  lake  and  nwimtiMn  swarms  widi 
them.  On  arriving  at  Melrose,  I  was  gready  struck  widi 
die  growdi  of  this  traffic  of  picturesque  and  romandc  treveL 
It  was  twenty  yean  smce  I  was  in  that  village  before. 
Scott  was  then  livfaig  at  Abbotsford,  and  drew  up  to  the 
inn  door  to  take  po8^ho^BeB  on  to  Kelso.  While  these 
were  got  out,  we  bad  a  full  and  fair  view  of  him  aa  he  sat, 
without  his  hat,  in  die  carnage  reading,  as  we  ourselves 
were  breakfosting  near  die  window  of  a  room  just  opposite. 
Then,  there  was  one  small  inn  in  the  place,  and  veiy  few 
people  in  it ;  now,  there  were  two  or  diree;  and  these,  be- 
side lodging-houses,  all  crammed  full  of  ^guests.  The  inn- 
yards  stood  full  of  traveling  carriages,  and  servants  in  livery 
were  lounging  about  in  modey  ditonga.    The  rdas  of  the 
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abbey  were  Vke  a  fear  for  people,  and  the  intelligent  and 
very  obHging.woman  w1m>  diowB  them  said,  that  evexy  year 
the  numbers  ip^reased,  and,  that  erety  year,  foreigQers 
seemed  to  arnve  trom  more  and  more  distant  regions. 

At  Abbots&rd  it  was  the  same.  It  mnst  be  recollected, 
lStat  there  had  been  a  summer  of  incefisant  rain,  yet  both  at 
the  inn  and  at  the  abbey  the  people  said  that  it  had  appear- 
ed to  make  no  diference,  they  had  been  constantly  fall.  As 
I  drove  up  toward  Abbotsford  it  was  getting  toward  even- 
ing, and  I  feared  I  might  be  almost  too  late  to  be  allowed 
to  see  through  the  house,  but  I  suet  three  or  fata  equipages 
retunnng  t&ence,  and  as  many  fresh  ones  arrived  while  I 
was  there;  Some  of  diese  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time, 
as  the  housekeeper  would  not  admit  above  a  dozen  persons 
or  so  at  once ;  and  carriages  stood  about  the  court  as  though 
it  were  some  great  visiting  day  there.  That  visiting  day 
endures  the  whole  summer  through;  and  the  money  re- 
ceived for  inspection  alone  must  be  a  handsome  income.  If 
the  hotisekeeper  gets  it  aB,  as  she  receives  it  all,  she  will 
eventually  match  tl(p  old  housekeeper  of  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, at  Chatsworth,  who  is  said  to  have  died  a  few  years 
ago,  worth  ^120,000 1  and  was  sdll  most  anxious  to  secure 
the  revernon  of  the  post  for  her  niece,  but  in  vain ;  the  duke 
probably  and  very  justly  thinking,  that  there  should  be  turn- 
about even  in  the  office  of  such  liberal  door-keeping. 

Abbotsford,  after  twenty  years'  interval,  and  having  then 
been  seen  under  the  doubly  exaggerating  influence  of  youth 
and  the  recent  influence  of  Scott's  poetry,  in  some  degree 
disappointed  me.  I  had  imagined  the  house  itself  larger, 
its  towers  more  lofly,  its  whole  exterior  more  imposing. 
The  plantations  are  a  good  deal  grown,  and  almost  bury 
the  house  from  the  distant  view,  Imt  they  still  preserve  all 
their  formality  of  outline,  as  seen  from  the  Galashiels  road. 
Every  field  has  a  thick,  black  belt  of  fir-trees,  which  Yun 
about,  forming  on  the  long  hilbide  the  most  fantastic  fig- 
nies*     The  bouse  is,  however,  a  very  interesting  bouse.    At 
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first,  you  come  to  the  front  next  to  the  road,  which  you  io 
by  a  Bte^  descent  down  the  plantation.  You  are  struck, 
having  a  great  castle  in  your  imagination,  with  the  small- 
ness  of  the  place.  It  is  neither  large  nor  lofty.  Your  ideal 
Qothic  castle  shrinks  into  a  miniaturew  The  house  is  quite 
bidden  tiU  you  are  at  it,  and  then  you  find  yourself  at  a 
SQill,  castellated  gateway,  with  its  crosses  cut  into  the 
stone  pillars  on  e^h  side,  and  the  little  window  over  it,  as 
for  the  warden  to  look  out  at  you.  Then  comes  the  view 
of  this  side  of  the  house  with  its  portico,  its  bay  windows 
with  painted  glass,  its  tall,  batdemented  gables,  and  turrets 
with  their  lantern  tenninations ;  the  armorial  escutcheon 
over  the  door,  and  the  corbels,  and  then  another  escutcheon 
aloft  on  the  wall  of  stars  and  crescents.  All  these  have  a 
good  effect ;  and  not  less  so  the  light  screen  of  freestone 
finely  worked  and  carved  with  its  elliptic  arches  and  izon 
lattice- work,  through  which  the  garden  is  seen  with  its  es- 
palier trees,  high  brick  vralls,  and  greenhouse,  vrith  a  door- 
way at  the  end  leading  into  a  second  garden  of  the  same 
sort.  The  house  has  a  dark  look,  being  built  of  the  native 
whinstone,  or  grau-wacke,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  relieved 
by  the  quoins  and  projections  of  the  windows  and  turrets  in 
freestone.  All  looks  classic,  and  not  too  large  for  the  poet 
and  antiquarian  builder.  The  dog  Maida  lies  in  stone  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  door  in  the  court>  with  the  well  known 
inscription.  The  house  can  neither  be  said  to  be  Grothic 
nor  castellated.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  poet's,  drawn 
from  many  sources,  but  all  united  by  good  taste,  and  form- 
ing an  unique  style,  more  approaching  to  the  Elizabethan 
than  any  other.  Round  the  court,  of  which  the  open-work 
screen  just  mentioned  is  the  farther  boundary,  runs  a  cov- 
ered walk,  that  is,  along  the  two  sides  not  occupied  by  the 
house  and  the  screen ;  and  in  the  wall  beneath  the  arcade 
thus  formed,  are  numerous  niches,  containing  a  medley  of 
old  figures  brought  from  various  places.  There  are  Indian 
gods,  old  figures  out  of  chiirohes,  and  heads  of  Roman  em- 
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pirora.  In  the  corner  of  the  court,  ^n  the  opposite  side  of 
the  portico  to  the  dog  Maida,  is  a  fountain,  widi  some  simi- 
lar reScs  reared  on  die  stone-work  round  it. 

The  other  front  gives  you  a  much  greater  idea  of  die 
size.  It  has  a  more  continuous  xftnge  of  fai^ade.  Here,  at 
one  end,  is  Scott's  square  tower,  ascended  by  outside  stepa» 
and  a  round  or  .octagon  tower  st  the  odier ;  you  can  mA 
tell,  certainly,  which  shape  it  is,  as  it  is  covered  widi  ivy. 
On  this  die  flag-staff  stands.  At  the  end  neitt  to  the  square 
tower,  «.  e.,  at  the  right-hand  end  as  you  face  it,  you  pass 
into  die  outer  court,  wloch  allows  you  to  go  round  the  end 
of  the  house  from  one  front  to  the  other,  by  the  old  gate- 
way, which  once  belonged  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 
Along  the  whole  of  diis  front  runs  a  gaUery,  in  which  die 
piper  used  to  stalk  to  and  fro  while  they  were  at  dinner. 
This  iten  stffl  comes  about  die  place,  though  he  has  been 
long  discharged.     He.  is  a  great  vagabond. 

Such  is  the  exterior  of  Abbotsford.  The  interior  is  hx 
more  interesting.  The  porch,  copied  from  that  of  the  old 
palas^  of  Linlidigow,  is  finely  groined,  and  there  are  stags* 
horns  nailed  up  in  it.  When  the  door  opens,  you  find  your- 
selves in  the  entrance-hall,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  and  odier  matters.  It  is,  as  described 
in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  wainsepted  with  old  wainscot 
frtira  the  kirk  of  Dumfermliue,  and  the  pulpit  of  John  Knox 
is  cut  in  two,  and  placed  as  chiffonnieirs  between  the  win- 
dows. '  The  whole  walls  are  covered  widi  suits  of  armor 
and  arms,  horns  of  moose  deer,  die  head  of  a  musk  buD, 
etc  At  your  left  hand,  and  close  to  die  door,  are  two  cui- 
rasses, somO  standards,  eagles,  etc,  collected  at  Waterloo. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  are  two  full  suits  of  ar- 
mor, one  Italian,  and  one  English  of  die  time  of  Henry  V ., 
the  latter  holding  in  it»  hands  a  stupendous  two-handed 
sword,  I  suppose  six  feet  long,  and  said  to  have  been  found 
on  Bosworth  field.  Opposite  to  the  door  is  the  fireplace  of 
freestone,  imitated  firom  an  arch  in  the  cloister  at  Melrose, 
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with  a  peculiarly  graceful  qiaiidfeL  In  it  staiids  the  boa 
grate  of  Archbiahop  Sharps,  who  wad  wnrdeTed  bj  the 
Coyenantera ;  and  b^re  it  staada  a  moet  maasiTe  Boman 
camp  kettle*  On  the  roo^  at  the  center  of  the  pointed 
arches,  runs  a  row  of  eecntcheona  of  Scott's  family,  two  or 
three  at  one  end  being  empty,  the  poet  not  being  aUe  to 
trace  the  maternal  lineage  so  high  as  the  palemal  These 
were  painted  acc(»rdingly  mi  nuhiim$f  wilh  the  motto,  Nax 
oka  veloL  RoiuxL  the  door  at  one  end  are  emblazoned 
the  shields  of  his  most  intimate  fiiends,  as  Eraldne,  Moritt* 
Rose,  etc.,  and  all  round  the  cornice  ran  the  emblazoned 
shields  of  the  old  dneftains  of  the  Brader,  with  this  motto^ 
in  old  Englii^  letters : — *'Thbbh  bk  tbb  CoAT.AaitouiaBa 

OF  TBI  ClAKNIS  AMD  ChIBF  MbN  OF  NAMB  WHO  KBBPri  TBB 

Mabcbts  of  Scotland  in  tbb  auldb  tymb  of  tbb  Rnfe* 

TbBWB  WBARB.TBBT  in  TBBIB  TTMB,  and  in  TBBIB  DBFBIfOBy 
GrOD  TBBV  DEFENDrr."    , 

The  diaiis  are  from  Scone  Palace.  On  the  wall  hangs 
tihie  chain  shirt  of  Cromwell ;  and  on  a  table  at  the  window 
where  visitcMs  sign  dieir  names,  lies  the  huge,  tawny  lion 
skin,  sent  by  Thomas  Pringle  from  South  Africa* 

A  passage  leading  from  the  entrance-jball  to  the  break- 
fast-room }ma  a  fine  groined  ceiling,  copied  from  Melrose, 
and  the  open  space  at  the  end,  two  small  foil-length  paint' 
xDgs  of  Miss  Scott,  and  Miss  Anne  Scott. 

In  the  breakfast-room  where  Scott  often  used  to  read, 
there  is  a  table^  .constructed  something  like  a  pyramid, 
winch  turns  round.  On  each  side  of  this  he  laid  books  of 
reference,  and  turned  the  table  as  he  wanted  one  or  the 
other.  Here  is  alK>  a  small  oak  table,  at  which  he  break- 
&8ted.  His  daughter  Anne  used  generally  to  join  him  at 
it ;  but  if  she  did  not  come,  he  made  breakfast  himself,  and 
went  to  work  again  without  waiting.  In  this  room— -a 
ehanning  little  room,  with  the  most  cheeifiil  views  up  the 
▼alley — there  is  such  a  collection  of  books  as  might  senre 
&r  casual  reading,  or  to  refresh  the  mind  when  weary  (^ 
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mritmg,  poetry  and  giBmnQ  fiieratuiv :  btfnde  a  fine  oil 
paintiiig  over  the  fireplace  of  the  Wctf '•  cndg,  ki  Lam** 
menoooftf  u  tn  Fast  Casde,  by  Thonuon,  and  xmnibers  of 
sweet  water-edknr  pictmefl.  Abo  a  boat  of 'Mackenzie,  the 
Mao  of  Peeliiigv  in  a  nicheu 

Then  tbexe  ii  the  fibiaxy^  anoble  room,  with  a  fine  eedar 
edlmg,  wi&  beatttifol  compaTtmentB,  and  inoBt  krre]^ 
pendants,  where  you  see  bunches  of  grapes,  humiui  igures, 
leaTea,  etc.  It  is  copied  fami  Rosalyn  or  Melrose.  There 
are  three  busts  in  this  room ;  die  &Bt,  one  of  Sir  Walter, 
by  ChBiitrey;  one  of  Wordsworth;  and  in  the  great  bay 
window,  on  a  taUe,  a  cast  of  that  of  Shakspeare,  fiom 
Stratford.  There  is  a  fuB-Iengtfa  paintix^  of  the  poef  s  son, 
ttie  present  Sir  Walter,  in  his  hnssar  uidfimn,  wi^  his  horse. 
The  wotk-taUe  m  the  space  o^  the  bay  window,  and  the 
fine  carved  ceiling  in  this  part  of  the  room,  as  well  as  the 
brass  hanging  lamp  bron^^  £rom  Hercnlanetiin,  ate  par* 
ticuholy  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  a  pair  of  most  splen- 
didly carved  box-wood  chairs,  brought  from  Italy,  and 
once  belonging  to  some  cardinaL  Tbe  other  chain  are  of 
ebony,  presented  by  George  IV.  There  is  a  tall  silver 
am,  stancKng  on  a  porphyry  table,  filled  with  bones  ftom 
the  Pirseos,  and  inscribed  as  the  gift  of  Ldrd  Byron.  The 
books  in  this  room,  many  of  which  axe  secured  from  hurt 
by  wiie-work  doors,  are  said  to  amount  to  twenty  thousand. 
Many,  of  course,  are  yery  vahiable,  having  been  collected 
with  great  caie  by  Scott,  finr  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  ^mte  his  differenl  worits.  Then,  there  is  a  large  od^ 
lection  of  both  printed  and  MS.  matter,  relative  to  the 
rebdHons  of  '15  and  '45 ;  and  others  connected  with  magic 
and  deinonology.  Altogether  the  books,  many  of  which 
are  presentation  copies,  from  antiiors,  not  onfy  of  this  but 
▼ariouB  other  countries,  make  a  goodly  ihow,  and  tlie  room 
is  a  noble  one. 

In  the  dravmig-rocmi,  the  wood  also  is  of  cedar;  and 
here  hangs  the  large  painting  by  Raebum,  containing  the 
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full-length  portrait  of  Sir  Waker«  as  he  sits  under  a  wall, 
and  of  his  two  dogs.  This,  one  often  sees  engraved.  It  is 
Bi^d  to  be  most  Hke  him,  and  is  ceitainlj  very  Hke  Chan- 
trey's  bust  when  you  examine  them  together.  There  is  a 
poitrait  of  Lady  Scott,  too.  Ok !  such  a  round-faced  little 
blackamoor  of  a  woman!  One  instantly  asks— where  was 
Sir  Walter's  taste  1  Where  was  the  judgment  which 
guided  him  in  describing  Di  Vernon,  Flora  Maclvor,  or 
Rebecca  1  "  But,"  said  die  housekeeper,  "  she  was  a  very 
brilliant  little  woman ;"  and  this  is  also  said  by  those  who 
knew  her.  How  greatly,  then,  must  iStke  aitist  have  sinned 
against  her !  The  portrait  of  Miss  Anne  Scott  is  lovely, 
and  you  see  a  strong  likeness  to  her  father.  Scott's  mother 
is  a  very  good,-  amiable,  motherly-looking  woman,  in  an 
old-fashioned  lady's  cap.  Beside  these  articles,  there  is  a 
table  of  verd  antique,  presented  by  Lord  Byron.  This  is 
placed  between  the  firont  windows,  and  beiBtrs  a  vase  of 
what  resembles  purple  glass,  a  transparent  mari>le,  inlaid 
beautifully  with  gold.  .  There  is  also  a  black  ebony  cabinet, 
which  was  presented  by  Greorge  IV.  with'  the  chairs  now 
in  the  library. 

The  armory  is  a  most  remarkable  room ;  it  is  the  col- 
lection of  the  author  of  Waverley ;  and  to  enumerate  all  die 
articles  which  are  hrae  assembled,  would  require  a  volume. 
Take  a  few  particulars.  The  old  wooden  lock  of  the 
Tolbooth  of  Selkirk;  Queen  Mary's  offering-box,  a  small 
iron  ark  or  coffer,  with  a  circular  lid,  found  in  Holyrood- 
house.  Then  Hofer's  rifle— a  short,  stout  gun,  given  him 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or  rather  by  Hofer's  widow  to  Sir 
Humphry  for  Sir  Walter.  The  housekeeper  said,  that  Sir 
Humphry  had  done  some  service  for  the  widow  of  Hofer, 
and  in  her  gratitude  she  offered  him  this  precious  reHc, 
which  he  accepted  jR>r  Sir  Walter,  and  delighted  the  poor 
woman  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  preserved  to 
posterity  in  such  a  place  as  Abbotsford.  There  is  an  old 
white  hat,  worn  by  the  burgesses  pf  Stowe  when  installed. 
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Bob  Roy'B  purse  and  bis  gun;  a  veiy  long  <m^  with  the 
initials  R.  M.  C,  Robert  Macgregor  Campbell,  round  tjie 
touch-bole.  A  rich  sword  in  a  silver  sheath,  preoeDftad  ^ 
£^  Walter  by  the  people  of  Edinbuigh,  for  the  pains  he 
took  when  George  IV.  was  there.  The  sword  of  Charles 
I^  afterward  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  A 
collection  of  claymores,  and  of  the  9woids  of  Oennan  eie- 
cutioneis,  of  the  very  kind  still  used  in  thatBemi-barbaxous, 
though  sai-disamt  philosophical  country ;  a  country  of  prir 
vale  trials  without  juries,  of  torture  in  prison,  and  of  the 
bloodiest  mode  of  execution  possible.  There  the  criminal, 
if  not — as  was  a  poor  tailor  of  Kdningsbeig,  in  1841 — 
broken  on  the  wheel  inch  by  inch  for  killing  a  biehop,  is 
seated  in  a  chair  on  the  platform,  with  his  head  against  a 
post,  and  the  executioner  strikes  off  his  head.  The  head 
fells,  the  blood  spouts  like  fountains  from  the  stoiggling 
trunk,  and  falki^in  a  crimson  shower  all  over  the  figure— a 
horrible  spectacle ! 

On  the  blades. of  one  of  these  swords  is  an  inscription, 
thus  translated  by  Scott  himself  : 

**  Duflt,  when  I  itrike,  to  dost ;  from  deepleit  gimra, 
Sweet  Jesii,  stoop  a  BiiMtained  aoul  to  myo."    . 

The  hunting-bottle  of  James  I. ;  the  thumbikins  with  which 
the  Oovenanters  were  tortured ;  the^  iron  crown  of  the 
martyr  Wi^hart ;  Bonaparte's  pistols,  found  in  Ins  carnage 
at  Waterloo ;  the  pistols  of  ClaTerhoose,  all  of  steel,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  that  time,  and  inlaid  with  silviv. 
Two  great  keys  of  the  Tolbooth  <^  Edinburgh,  found  after 
the  dooxB  were  burned  by  the  xnob  who  seized  and  hanged 
Captain  Porteus;  and  innumerable  other  objects  of  the  like 
kind. 

In  the  dining-room,  the  most  curious  thing  is  the  paints 
ing  of  the  head  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  immediately  after 
decapitation.  Of  this,  it  is  said.  Sir  Walter  took  great 
pains  to  establish  the  authenticity.  It  is  by  Amias  Cawood, 
and,  to  my  ftncy,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  gives  a  better 
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notion  of  the  beauty  of  Mary  than  any  of  her  living  por- 
traits. But  the  hair  is  «ti]l  black,  not  gray,  or  rather  white, 
as  stated  by  the  historians.  There  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber <^  good  portraits  in  this  room.  A,  fine  one  of  NeU 
Gwynn,  also  much  handsomer  than  we  generally  see  her ; 
it  is  a  fellow  to  the  one  in  Grlammis  Castle.  An  equestrian 
portrait  of  Lord  Essex,  the  ptoliament  general.  Thomson, 
the  poet,  who  must  likewise  have  been  handsome,  if  fike 
this.  John  Dryden.  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  young.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  marriage  of  Scott  of  Harden, 
•to  muckle-mouthed  Meg,  who  is  making  the  widest  mouth 
possible,  with  a  very  arch  expression,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  As  you  will  b6  obliged  to  have  me,  I  will,  for  this  once, 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  a  fright."  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  broad  hat^  very  difier- 
ent  to  any  other  portrait  I  have  seen  of  him — ^more  com- 
mon looking.  Small  full-lengths  of  Henrietta,  queen  of 
Charles  I.,  and  of  Ann  Hyde,  queen  of  James  II.  Prior 
and  Gay,  by  Jervas.  Hogarth,  by  himself.  Old  Beardie, 
Scott's  great-grandfather.  Lu^  Walters,  fixst  mistress  of 
Charles  II.,  and  modier  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  with 
the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Monmouth's  wife. 

Lastly,  and  on  our  way  back  to  the  entranoe4iaIl,  we 
ei;iter  the. writing-room  of  Sir  Walter,  which  is  surrounded 
by  book-shelves,  and  a  gallery,  by  which  Scott  not  only 
could  get  at  his  bdoks,  but  by  which  he  could  get  to  and 
from  his  bedroom,  and  so  be  at  work  when  his  visitoi^ 
thought  him  in  bed.  He  had  only  to  lock  his  door,  and 
he  was  safe.  Here  are  his  easy  leathern  chair  and  desk, 
at  which  he  used  to  work,  and,  in  a  little  closet,  is  the 
last  suit  that  he  ever  wore — a  botde-green  coat,  plaid 
waistcoat,  of  small  pattern,  gray  plaid  trowsers,  and  white 
hat.  Near  these  hang  his  walking-stick,  and  his  boots  and 
walking-shoeer.  Here  are,  alrfo,  lus  tools,  with  which  he 
used  to  prune  his  trees  in  the  plantations,  and  his  yeoman- 
cavalry  accouterments.     On  the  chimney-piece  stands  a 
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German  light-macbine,  where  he  used  to  get  a  light,  and 
light  his  own  lire.  There  is  a  chair  made  of  the  wood  of 
dfe  house  at  Robroyston,  in  which  Wilfiam  Wallace  was 
betrayed ;  having  a  brass  plate  in  the  back,  stating  that  it 
is  from  this  house,  where  **  Wallace  was  dene  to  death 
by  Traitors."  The  writingwroom  is  connected  with  the 
library,  and  this  little  closet  had  a  door  issuing  into  the 
garden ;  so  that  Scott  had  all  his  books  at  immediate  com- 
nand,  and  coM  not  only  work  early  and  IsXb,  without 
any  body's  knowledge,  but,  at  will,  slip  away  to  wood  and 
field,  if  he  pleased,  unobsenred.  In  his  writing-room,  there 
18  a  full-length  portrait  of  Rob  Roy,  and  a  head  of  Claver- 
bouse.  The  writing-*rootti  is  the  only  sitting-room  facing 
die  south.  It  ranges  with  the  entrance-hall,  and  be- 
tween them  lies  ft  little  sort  of  armory,  where  stand  two 
figures,  one  presenting  a  specimen  c(  chain  armor,  and 
the  other,  one  of  wadded  armoiv-^that  is,  silk  stuffed  with 
cotton. 

Here,  dien,  is  a  tolerable  account  of  the  interior  of  Ab- 
botsfiyrd.  I  perceiye  that  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  recent  Peo- 
ple's Edition  of  his  Life  of  Scott,  has  given  an  account  said 
to  have  be6n  furnished  by  Scott  himself  to  an  annual.  If 
it  were  correct  at  the  time  it  was  written,  there  must  have 
been  a  general  rearrangemeift  of  paintings  and  other  arti- 
cles. Mr.  Lockhart  says,  he  suspects  its  inaccuracy  y  but 
what  makes  ncie  doubt  that  Scott  drew  up  the  account  is, 
that  some  of  the  most  ornamental  ceilings,  which  can  not 
have  been  changed,  are  stated  to  be  of  dark  oak,  whereas 
they  are  of  pencil  cedar. 

I  again  walked  up  the  mile-long  plantation,  running 
along  the  hilkide  from  the  house  up  the  valley,  and  found 
it  agaia  merely  a  vealk  through  a  plantation — ^nothing  more. 
It  is  true  diat,  as  you  get  a  good  way  up,  you  arrive  at 
some  high  ground,  and  can  look  out  up  the  valley  to- 
ward Selkiik,  and  get  some  views  of  the  Tvreed,  coming 
down  between  its  moorland  hills,  which  axe  very  sweet 
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But  the  &ttlt  of  Abbotsford  i8»  that  it  is  not  laid  out  to  the 
advantage  that  it  might  be.  The  ground  in  £ront  of  the 
house,  highly  capable  of  being  laid  out  in  beautiful  lawn 
and  shrubbeiy,  is  out  up  with  trees  that  shut  out  the  no- 
blest feature  of  the  seene^-the  riyer.  One  side  of  the 
house  10  elbowed  up  with  square  hnck  garden  wafls, 
which  ought  to  be  at  a  distance,  and  concealed ;  the  other 
with  an  unsightly,  laundxy-yard,  with  its  posts  and  lines. 
Just  down  before  the  house,  where  the  sweet  and  rich 
verdure  of  lawn  should  be,  is  set  the  fiinnyard ;  and  then 
comes  the  long,  monotonoiis  wood.  This,  in  some  de- 
gree, might  be  altered,  and  probably  sometime  vnlL  At 
present,  the  fault  of  the  whole  estate  is  sdfihess  and  fi>r> 
mality.  The  plantations  of  fir  have,  necesparily,^  a  stifl^ 
formal  look;  but  this,  too,  will  mend  with  time.  They 
are  now  felling  out  the  fir  timber ;  and  then  what  is  called 
the  hard-wood,  that  is,  the  deciduous  trees,  will  in  course 
of  time,  present  a  softer  and  more  agreeable  look. 

I  ranged  all  through  these  plantations,  fix>m  the  house 
to  the  foot  of  the  Eildon  hills,  down  by  the  Rhymer's  glen 
and  Huntly  bum.  It  is  amazing  what  a  large  stretch 
of  poor  luid  Sir  Walter  had  got  together. .  It  is  not 
particularly  romantic,  except  for  the  fine  background 
of  the  Eildon  hills ;  but  Sir-  Walter  saw  the  scene  with 
the  eyes  of  poetic  tradition.  He  saw  things  which  had 
been  done  there,  and  sung  of;  and  all  was  beautiful  to 
him;,  and  in  time,  when  the  trees  are  better  grown,  and 
have  a  more  varied  aspect,  and  the  plantations  are  moste 
broken  up,  it  wilhe  beautiful.  :  The  views  from  the. higher 
grounds  sre  so  now.  Down  at  the  house  the  trees  have 
so  grown  and  closed  up  the  prospects,  that  you  can  scarce- 
ly get  a  single  glinq>se  of  the  river;  but  when  you  ascend 
the  woods,  and  come  to  an  opening  on  the  hills,  you  see 
up  and  down  the  valley,  &r  apd  wide.  Near  a  mount  in 
the  plantations,  on  which  an  old  carved  stone  is  reared, 
and  held  upright  by  iron  stays,  probably  marking  the  scene 
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of  some  border  skinniBhi  diere  are  seats  of  turf,  from  wldch 
you  have  fine  views.  You  see  below  Abbotsford,  where 
tbe  Gala  water  comes  sweeping  in^  the  Tweed,  and  where 
Ghdashiels  lies  smoking  beyond,  all  compact,  like  a  busy 
little  town  as  it  is.  And  in  andther  direction^  the  towers 
and  town  of  Melrose  are  dkcemed  at  the  feot  of  the  bare 
but  airy  Eildon  hills;  and,  stiU  &rther,  the  black  summit 
of  die  Gowdenknowes. 

Something  beyond  this  spot,  after  issuing  out  of  the  first 
mass  of  plantations,  and  ascending  a  narrow  lane,  I  came 
to  a  farmhouse.  I  asked  a  boy  in  the  yard  what  the  farm 
was  called ;  and  a  thrill  went  through  me  when  he  an- 
swered— Kaesidb.  It  was  the  fkrm  of  William  Laidlaw, 
the  steward  and  the  fiiend  of  Sir  Walter.  We  have  seen 
how,  in  his  earlier,  joyous  days.  Sir  Walter  fbll  in  with 
Laidlaw,  Hogg,  and  Leyden.  The  expeditions  irito  Ettrick 
and  Yarrow,  in  quest  of  old  border  ballads,  brought  Scott 
into  contact  with  the  two  former.  He  found,  not  only  po- 
etry, but  actual  living  poets,  among  the  shepherds  and 
sheep-farmers  of  the  hills.  I  know  nothing  more  beaUtifiil 
than  the  relation  of  these  circumstances  iii  Lockhart's  Life 
of  Scott.  In  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Joui^al  of  July  and 
August,  1845,  there  is  also  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Laidlaw,  and  especially  of  the  coming  of  Scbtt  and  Ley- 
den to  Blackhouse  farm,  in  Yarrow,  Laidlaw's  ftirm,  and 
of  their  strolling  over  all  the  classic  ground  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  to  St.  Mary's  Loch,  to  the  tfjom  of  Whitehope, 
Dryhope  Tower,  the  former  abode  of  ••  the  Flower  of  Yar- 
row," Yarrow  Church,  and  the  Seven  Stones,  which  mark 
die  graves  of  the  Seven  Brothers,  slain  in  "  The  Douglas 
Tragedy."  How  Laidlaw  produced  the  famous  ballad  of 
"  Anld  Maitland,"  and  how  Leyden  walked  about  in  the 
highest  excitement  while  Scott  read  it  aloud.  Then  fbl-* 
lows  the  equally  interesting  account  of  the  visit  of  Scott 
and  Laidlaw  to  Hogg,  in 'Ettrick.  These  were  golden 
days.     Laidlaw  and  Hogg  were  rektives,  and  old  fiiends. 
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Hogg  had  been  shepherd  at  Blackhouse,  with  Laidlaw's 
father.  The  young  men  had  grown  poets,  from  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  scenes  they  lived  among;  and  their  mutual 
conyersation.  Then  comes  the  great  minstrel  of  the  time, 
seeking  up  the  scattered  and  unedited  treasures  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  finds  these  rustic  poets  of  the  hills,  and  they  become 
fiiends  for  life.  It  is  axomance.  Laidlaw  was^of  an  old 
and  famous,  but  decayed  family.  The  line  had  been  cursed 
by  a  macemal  ancestress,  and  they  believed  that  the  curse 
took  effect :  they  all  became  lawless  men.  But  Laidlaw 
went  to  live  at  Abbotsford,  as  the  &ctor  or  steward  of 
Soott ;  and  in  him  ScoU  foimd  one  of  the  most  feithfol,  in- 
telligent, and  sympathizing  friends,  ready  eidier  to  plant 
his  trees  or  write  down  his  novels  at  his  dictation,  when 
his  evil  days  came  upon  him.  In  our  daydreams  we  im- 
agine such  things  as  these.  We  lay  out  estates,  and. settle 
on  them  our  friends  and  faithful  adherents,  and  make  about 
us  a  paradise  of  affection,  truth,  aijid  hitellect ;  but  it  was 
the  fortune  of  Scott  to  do^this  actually.  Here,  at  his  little 
farm  of  Kaeside,  lived  Laidlaw,  and  afiber  Scott's  death 
went  to  superintend  estates  in  RoQshire ;  and  his  health  at 
length  giving  v^ay,  he  retired  to  the  farm  of  his  brother,  a 
sheep-farmer  of  Contin ;  and  there,  in  as  beautiful  scenery 
as  Scotland  or  almost  any  country  has  to  show,  the  true 
poet  of  nature,  this  true-hearted  man,  breathed  his  last  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1845. 

Those  who  wander  through  the  woods  of  Abbotsford, 
and  find  their  senses  regaled  hj  the  rich  odor  of  sweet- 
brier  and  woodbines,  with  shrubs  oftener  found  in  gardens, 
as  I  did  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  will  read  with  inter- 
est the  fbllovnng  direction  of  Scott  to  Laidlaw,  in  which  he 
explains  the  mystery : — **  Greorget  must  stick  in  a  few  vnld 
roses,  honeysuckles,  and  sweet-briers,  in  suitable  places, 
so  as  to  produce  the  luxuriance  we  see  in  the  woods  which 
nature  plants  herself.  We  injure  the  eQect  of  our  plantings, 
so  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  very  much  by  neglecting  un- 
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derwood«'*  In  the.  woods  of  Abbotaford  the  memory  of 
Laidlaw  will  be  often  recalled  by  the  sight  and  odor  of  these 
fragrant  plants. 

Descending  into  a  Talley  beyond  Kaesidei,  I  came  to  the 
forester's  lodge,  on  the  edge  of  a  little  soHtary  loch.  Was 
this  cottage  formerly  the  abode  of  anodier  worthy*-Tom 
Pardie,  whom  Scott  has,  on  his  grave^one  in  Melrose  ab- 
bey-yard, styled  "  Wood-forester  of  Abbotsford  1*^— a  double 
epithet  which  may  be  accoonted  for  by  finresters,  being  often 
nowadays  keepers  of  forests  where  there  is  no  wood,  as  in 
Ettiick,.etc.  Whether  this  was  Tom  Purdie's  abode  or 
not,  however,  I  found  it  inhabited  by  a  very  obliging  and 
intelligent  feUow,  as  porter  there.  The  little  loch  here  I 
understood  himtobe  called  Abbotsford  Loch,  in  contradiction 
to  Cauldshiels  Loch,  which  is  still  forther  up  the  hills.  This 
Canldshiels  Loch  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Scott's  at  first.  It 
had  its  traditions,  and  he>had  a  boat  upon  it;  but  finding 
that  it  did  lick  belong  to  his  estate,  as  he  supposed,  by  one 
of  his  purchases,  he  would  never  go  upon  it  again,  though 
r«|ae8ted  to  use  it  at  his  pleasure  by  the  proprietor.  By 
the  direction  of  Ae*  forester,  I  now  steered  my  way  onward 
from  wood  to  wood,  toward  the  Bildon  hills,  in  quest  of  the 
glen  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  The  evening  was  now  draw- 
ing on,  and  there  was  a  deep  solitude  and  solemnity  over 
the  dark  pine  woods  through  which  I  passed. '  The  trees 
which  Scott  had  planted  were  now  in  active  process'  of 
being  thinaed  out,  and  piles  of  theni  lay  here  and  there  by 
the  cait  tracks  through  the  woods,  and  heaps  of  the  peeled 
bark  of  the  larch  for  sale.  I  thought  vnth  what  pleasure 
would  Scott  have  now  surveyed  these  operations,  and  the 
beginning-of  &e  marketable  profit  oi  the  woods  of  his  6wn 
planting.  But  that  day  was  passed.  I  went  on  over  fields 
embosomed  in  the  black  forest,  where  the  grazing  herds 
gazed  wildly  at  me,  as  if  a  stranger  were  not  often  seen 
diere ;  crossed  the  deep  glen,  where  the  little  stream  roared 
on*  lost  in  the  thii;k  growth  of  now  lofty  trees;  and  then 
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paageti  onward  down  the  Bhymdr's  ^en  to  Hnntly  bani: 
•wy  step  bearing  fresh  eyidence  of  the  vamshed  romance 
of  Abbotsford.  How  long  was  it  since  Miss  Edgewoith  Sat 
by  the  little  wateivftll  in  the  Bhymer's  gien,  and  gave  her 
name  to  the  stone  on  ^^lich  she  was  seated  1  -  The  honse 
at  I{antly  bum»  which  Soott  had  purchased  to  locate  his  old 
fiiend  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  near  him,  was  now  die  hoose 
of  the  wood-fiictor;  and  piles  of  timber,  and  sawn<  boards 
OB  all  sides,  marked  its  present  use.  Lockhart'was  gone 
fiom^the  loY^y  cottage  jnst  by  at  ChielBwood.  And  Scott 
himself*  after  his  glory  and  his  tronbles,  slept  soundly  at 
Dryborgh.  The  darkness  that  had  now  closed  thickly  on 
my  way,  seemed  to  my  excited  imagination  to  have  fallen 
on  the  world.  What  a  day  c£  broad  hearts  and  broad  in- 
teBects  was  that  which  had  just  psssed !  •  How  the  spirit 
of  power,  and  of  creative  beauty,  had  been  poured  abroad 
among  men,  and  especially  in  our  own  country,  as  with  a 
measureless  opening  of  the  dirine  hand;  and  how  rapidly 
and  extensively  had  then  the  favored  ministers  of  this  in- 
tellectaal  diffusion  been  -withdrawn  from  'the  daricened 
earth  I  Scott,,  and  almost  all  his  family  who  had  lejoiosd 
with  him— -Abbotsfeid  was  an  empty  abode— the  yery 
woods  had  yielded. up  their  &ithful  spirits — ^Laidlaw  and 
Purdie  were  in  the  e^th — ^Hogg,  t£e  shepherd-poet,  had 
disappeared  from  the  lulls.  And  of  the  great  lights  from 
En^^and,  how.  many  were  put  out!  —  Crabbe,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Campbell,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Miss  LandoQ,  Hood,  and  Lambi  many  of  them  bidding  fiue- 
well  to  earth  amid  cloods  and  melandioly,  intense  as  was 
the.  contrasting  brightness  of  their  noonday  fame.  "  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi."  The  thought  passed  through  me— 
but  a  second  followed  it,  saying,  **  Not  so— M^  omly  by 
whom  the  priory  is  created  travel  onward  in  the  track  of  thdr 
eternal  destiny. 

'  Woa  tt  the.  glory,  and  the  grief  it  pwt.' " 
The  next  morning  I  took  my  way  td  Dryburg^  the 
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donog  scene  of  the  prasefit  paper.  Diybofgli  Abbey  lies 
on  che  Tweed,  about  four  miles  from  Melrose.  You  turn 
off— when  you  have  left  the  Eydon  hiUs  on  your  right,  and 
have  seen  on  your  left,  in  the  course  of  the  river,  the 
Cowdenknowes,  Bemerride,  and  other  classic  spots— dovm 
a  steep- and  woody  lane,  and  suddeAly  come  out  at -a  wide 
bend  of  the  river,  where,  on  your  side,  the  gravel  brought 
down  by  ih»  floods  spreads  a  considerable  strand,  and  the 
lofty  banks  all  round  on  the  other  are  finely  wooded.  Few 
are  the  rivers  which  can  show^more  beautiful  scenery  in 
their  coune  than  the  Tweed.  But  what  strikes  you 
strangely  are  the  ruins  of  a  chain  bridge,  which  some  time 
ago  was  carried  away  by  the  wind.  There  stand  aloft  the 
tsJl  white  firamesef  wood  to  which  the  bridge  was  attached 
at  each  end,  like  great  skeletons ;  and  the  two  main  chains 
stretch  across,  ^and  fragments  of  others  dangle  in  the  air — 
iron  raga  of  ruin.  It  has  a  most  desolate  and  singular 
look.  This,  I  suppose,  was  put  up  by  the  late  whimsical 
Eazl  of  Buchan,  to  whom  Drybutgh  belonged,  as  now,  to 
his  nephew..  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge' peeps  out 
of  the  trees  the  top  of  a  little  temple.  It  ib  a  templeof  the 
Muses,  where  die  nii.e  sisters  are  represented  consecrating 
Thomson  the  poet.  Aloft,  at  some  distance  in  a  wood,  you 
descry  a  gigantic  figure  of  stone ;  and  this,  on  inquiry,  you 
find  to  be  William  -  Wallace,  who,  I  befieve,  was  never 
here,  any  more  than  Thomson.  It  was  intended  for 
Bums,  but  as  ^e  block  was  got  out  of  the  quarry  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  riTOr,  dose  to  where  you  land 
firom  the  ferry-boat,  the  fantastic  old  fellow  took  ie  into 
his  head  that,  as  it  was  so  large  a  block,  it' should  be 
WaRace. 

As  you  ascend  a  lane  from  the  finry  to  go  to  the  abbey, 
you  find  a  few  cottages,  and  a  great  gate,  built  in  the  style 
of  an  old  castle  gateway,  veith  round  stone  pillars  with 
lantern  summits,  and  the  cross  displayed  on  each — a  sort 
of  poor  parody  on  the  gateway  at  Abbotsford.    This  castle 
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gateway  is  the  entrance,  however,  to  no  castle,  bnt  to  a 
large  orchard,  and  over  the  gate  ia  inscribed — ^"Hoc 
Pomarium  sua  manus  satum  PareiitibuB  suis  optimis  sac : 
D.  S.  Buchaniae  Comes."  That  is,  "  This  orchard,  wotim 
by  his  own  hands,  the  Earl  of  Bochan  dedicates  to  his  best 
of  parents."  The  whole  is  worthy  of  the  man.  If  there 
be  any  sense  in  it,  the  orchard  was  mmm  by  this  silly  old 
lord,  not  ^e  trea  ;  ainl  these  were  merely  Mwm  by  him, 
and  not  planted.  And-  why  dedicate  an  orchard  to  his 
deceased  parents  1  Were  they  so  excessively  fond  of 
^plesl  Why  not  satisfy  himself  with  some  rational 
monument  1  But  then  he  must,  have  been  rational  him- 
self; and  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  vras  tlie  man 
who,  when  Scott  was  once  very  ill,  forced  himself  into  the 
house  m  order  to  get  at  the  invalid^  and  arrange  with  him, 
in  his  last  moments,  the  honors  of  a  great  heraldic  fiineral 
procession;  the  same  man.  th^t  Scott  afterward  congratu- 
lated himself  was  dead  first,  lest  he  should  have  made  some 
foolish  extravagance  of  the  sort  over  his  remains. 

But,  to  return  to  the  orchard  gateway— *it  is  droll  enough, 
inmiediately  under  the  pious  and  tender  inscription  to  his 
parents,  in  Latin,  to  see  standing  this  sentence,  in  plain 
English — '^Man-traps  and  sprino-gvnS  placed  in  this 
ORCHARD."  Quere  ?  Are  they,  too,  dedicated  to  his  best 
of  parents,  or  only  to  his  poor  brethren  of  mankind  ? 

Drybuigh  is  a  Sweet  old  monastic  seclusion.  Here, 
lying  deep  below  the  surrounding  countxy,  the,  river 
sweeps  on  between  high,  rocky  banks,  t>veriiung  with 
that  fiiiie  growth  of  trees  which  no  river  presents  in  more 
beauty,  abundance,  and  luxuriance.  A  hqsh  prevails  over 
the  spot,  which  tells  you  that  some  ancient  sanctity  is  there. 
You  feel  that  diete  4s  some  hidden  glory  of  religious  ait 
and  piety  somewhere  about,  though  you  do  not  see  it.  As 
you  advance,  it  is  up  a  lane  overhung  with  old  ashes. 
There  are.  primitive-looking  cottages,  also  overshadowed 
by  great  trees.     There  are  crofts,  vrith  thick,  tall  hedges. 
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tfid  cattle  lying  in  diem  with  a  sybaritic  luxury  of  indo- 
lence. You  are  atiB,  as  you  proceed,  surrounded  by  an 
ocean  of  foliage,  and  ancient  stems;  and  a  dream-iyce 
feeUqg  of  past  ages  seems  to  pervade  not  only  the^aii',  but 
the  ground.  I.  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  think  it  must 
be  by  a  mesmeric  influence  that  the.  monks  and  the  holy 
dreamers  of  old  have  left  on  the  spots  which  they  inhabited 
their  peculiar  character.  You  could  not  construct  such  a 
place  now,  taking  the  most  favorable  materials  for  it. 
Take  a  low,  sequestered  spot,  full  of  old  timber  and 
cottages,  and  old  gray  walls ;  and  employ  all  the  art  that 
you  could,  to  give  it  a  monastic  character — ^it  would  be  in 
vain.  You  would  feel  it  at  once ;  the  mind  would  not  ad- 
mit it  to  be  genuine.  No,  the  old  monaatic  spots  are  full 
of  the  old  mooasdc  spirit.  The  rexy  ground,  and  the  rich 
old  tur(  are  sajturated  with  it  Dig  up  the  soil,  it  has  a 
monastery  look.  It  is  fat,  and  black,  and  (^irumbling.  The 
trees  are  actual  monks  themselves.  They  stand  and  dream 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  the  present  age  and  dohiga 
they  have  no  feelings,  no  sympathies.  They  keep  a  per- 
petual vigil^  and  the  sound  of  anthemd  has  entered  into 
their  very  substance.  They  are  solemn  piles  of  the  con- 
densed silence  of  ages,  of  cloistered  musings ;  and  the  very 
whisperings  of  their  leaves  seem  to  be  muttered  aves  and 
ara  fro  nobiset'. 

This  feeling  lies  all  over  Dryburgh  like  a  living  trance; 
And  the  arrangements  of  these  odd  Buchans  for  admitting 
you  to  the  tomb  of  Scott,  enable  you  to  see  the^est  of  it. 
You  perceive  a  guide-post,  and  this  tells  you  to  go  on  to 
the  house  where  the  kisys  are  kept.  You  descend  a  long 
lane  amid  these  old  trees  and  crofts,  and  arrive  at  agate  and 
lodge,  which  seem  theontrance  to  some  gentleman's  grounds. 
Here  probably  you  s^  too  a  gentleman's  carnage  waiting, 
and  present  yourself  to  go  in.  But  yoo-are  told  that,  though 
this  is  the  place^  you  must  not  enter  there.  You  must  go 
on  still  ftrther  to  the  house  where  the  keyii  are  kept.    At . 
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length,  you  iliid  joimelf  at  the  bottota  of  anotber  atretch 
of  lane,  and  here  you  stop,  for  the  simple  xeaion  that  you 
can  go  no  faither— you  have  aimed  at  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Neoeasarily  then  looking  about  you,  you  see  <m  one 
ride  a  gate  in  a  tall  wall,  which  looks  into  an  orchard,  and 
on  the  other  a  cottage  in  a  garden*  On  this  cottage  there 
is  a  board,  bearing  this  long-eought-tdfter  inscriptioiH-^"  The 
abbey  keys  kept  here.**  You  knock,  and  ask  if  you  can  see 
the  abbey ;  and  a  very  careless  "  Yes,"  assures  you  that  you 
can.  The  people  appointed  to  show  the  ruins  and  Scott's 
grave,  are  become  notorious  for  their  lumpish,  imcivil  be- 
'havkir.  It  would  eeem  as  if  the  ovmer  of  the  place  had  or- 
dered diem  to  make  it  as  unpleasant  to  visiters  as  possible; 
a'thuig  very  impotitic  in  them,  for  they  are  making  a  for- 
tune by  it.  Indeed,  Scott  is  the  grand  benefactor  of  all  the 
neighborhood,  Dryburgh,  Melrose,  and  Abbotsford.  At 
Abbotaford  and  Melrose  they  are  civil,  at  Dryburgh  the  very 
reverse.  They  seem  as  though  they  would  make  you  foel 
that  it  was  a  fovor  to  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  of  Lord 
Buchan;  and  you  are  pcnnted  away  at  the  gate  of  exit 
vrith  a  manner  which  seems  to  say,  **  There!-— begone  !'* 

The  woman  of  the  cottage  vtras  already  showing  a  party ; 
and  her  sister,  just  bs  sulky,  ungracious. a  sort  o(  body  as 
you  could  meet  vnth,  was  my  guide.  The  gate  in  the  wall 
viras  throvni  open,  and  she  said,  "  You  must  go  across  the 
grass  there."  I  saw  a  track  across  the  grass,  and  obedi- 
ently pursued  it;  but.it  was  some  time  before  I  could  see 
any  thing  but  a  very  large  orchard  of  young  trees,  and  I 
began  to  suppose  this  another  Pomarium  dedicated  by  old 
ItfOid  Btehan  to  his  parents,  and  to  wish  him  and  his  Po- 
maria  under  the  care  of  a  certain  old  gentlemian;  but, 
anon !— ^he  ruins  of  the  abbey  began  to  tov^r  magnifi- 
cently above  the  trees,  and  I  forgot  the  planter  of  orchards 
and  his  gracious  guides.  The  ruing  are  certainly  very  fine, 
and  finely  relieved  by  the  tall,  rich  trees,  which  have  sprung 
up  in  and  around  them^    The  interior  of  the  church  is  now 
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gre^nswaxdf  and  two  rows  of  cedaiv  grow  where  formerly 
'stood  the  piDars  of  the  fliisles.  The  cloiBters  and  south 
transept  are  more  entire,  and  display  much  fine  workman* 
ship.  There  is  a  window  aloft,  I  think  in  the  south  tran- 
sept, peculiarly  lovely.  Jt  is  formed  of;  I  believe,  five  staia 
cut  in  stone,  so  ihol  the  open  center  within  them  forms  a 
rose.  The  li^t  seen  through  this  window  gives  it  a  beau- 
tiful effect.  There  is  the  old  chapter-house  also  entire, 
with  an  earthen  floor,  and  a  circle  drawn  in  the  center, 
where,  the  bodies  of  die  foimder  and  his  lady  are  said  to  lie. 
But  even  here  the  eld  lord  has  beeu  with  his  absurdities ; 
and  at  one  end,  by  the  window,  stands  a  fantastic  statue  <^ 
Locke,  reading  in  an  open  book,  and  pointing,  to  his  own 
forehead  with  his  finger.  The  damp  of  the  place  has  black- 
ened and  mildewed  this  figure,  and  it  is  to  be  hojped  will 
speedily  eat  it  quite  up.-  What  has  Locke  to  do  in  the 
chapter-house  of  a  set  6f  ancient  fiian  ? 

The  grave  of  Scott,  for  a^tomb  he  has  not  yet  got,  is  a 
beantifnl  fingment  of  the  ruined  pile,  the  lady  aisle.  The 
square  finom  one  pillar  of  .the  aisle  to  the  next,  whioh  in  maflf 
churches,  as  in  Melrose,  formed  a  confessional,  forms  here 
a  buxial-place.  It  is  that  of  the  Scotis  of  Halibuiton,  finom 
whom  Scott  descended ;  and  that  was  probably  one  reason 
why  he  chose  this  place,  though  its  monastic  beauty  and  as- 
sociations were,  no  doubt,  the  main  causes.  The  fi^gment 
consists  of  two  arches'  length,. and  the  adjoining  one  is  tho 
fiunily  burial-place  of  the  Eiskines.  The  whole,  with  its 
tier  of  small  Norman  sedtional  arches  above,  forms,  in  fact, 
a  glorious  tomb,  much  resembling  one  of  die  chapel  tombs 
ID  Winchester;  and  the  trees  about  it  are  dispersed  by  na- 
ture and  art  so  as  to  give  it  the  utmost  picturesque  effect 
It  is  a  mausoleum  Mf%ll  befitting  the  author  of  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel ;  and,  though  many  wonder  that  he  should 
have  chosen  to  be  interred  in  another  man's  ground  and 
property,  yet,  mdependent  of  all  such  considerations,  we 
must  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  spot  more  in 
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keeping  with  Scott's  dbaracter*  genius,  and  feelings.  Bat 
tliat  which  surprises  every  one,  is  the  neglect  in  which  the 
grave  itself  remains.  After  thirteen  years  it  js  still  a  mere 
dusty  and  sloveidy  heap  of  earth.  His  mother  lies  on  his 
right  hand,  that  is,  in  front  of  him,  and  his  wife  on  his  left. 
His  mother  has  a  stone  laid  on  her  grave,  hut  neither  Scott 
nor  his  wife  has  any  thing  hut  the  earth  which  covens  them ; 
and  lying  under  the  arched  ruin,  nature  herself  is  not'allow- 
ed,  as  she  otherwise  would*  to  fling  over  the  poet  the  ver^ 
dant  mantle  with  which  she  shrouds  the  grave  of  Che  lowliest 
of  her  children.  The  contrast  is  the  stranger  now,  that  bo 
splendid  a  monument  is  raised  to  Ids  honor  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  that  both  Glasgow  and  Selkirk  have  their  statue-crowned 
column  to  the  author  of  Waverley.  The  answer  to  inquiries 
is,  that  his  son  has  been  out  of  the  country ;  but  a  plain 
slab,  bearing  the « name,  and  the  date  of  his  death,  would 
confer  a  neatness  and  an  air  of  respectful  attention  on  the 
spot,  which  would  accord  &r  more  gratefully  with  the  feri- 
ingB  of  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  dian  ito 
present  conation. 


As  this  goes  to  press,  I  hear  that  at  length  a  stone  is  pre- 
paring for  Sir  Walter's  grave. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


Thomas  Campbell  vras  bom  in  Glasgow,  on  the  27tliof 
July,  1777.  His  father  was  a  resident  of  that  city,  and  a 
respectable  shopkeeper,  or  merchant,  as  the  Scotch  say; 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  Kaufman  of  their  kindred  the 
Germans.  Merchant  Campbell  was  descended  fipom  an 
old  Highland  family,  upon  which  circumstance  it  is  said 
the  poet  prided  himself  no  little,  though  most  probably  he 
himself  was  the  greatest  man  his  family  had  ever  produ- 
ced. He.  was  the  tenth  and  youngest  child  of  his  parents, 
and  was  bom  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  Ids  father's  age, 
at  which  age  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  himself 
died.  He  was  baptized  by  his  father's  intimate  friend.  Dr. 
Thomas  Bird,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity, after  whom  he  was  ako  named.  The  house  in  which 
Campbell  was  bom  stood  very  near  the  university,  close,  I 
believe,  to  the  east  end  of  George-street ;  it  has  been,  how- 
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ever,  cleared  away  in  eflBseting  some  'of  the  modern  iid- 
provemento  of  the  city ;  but  as  to  how  much  Ib  now  known 
about  it,  or  the  place  where  it  stood,  may  be  best  shown 
fiom  my  own  experience  in  Glasgow  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year. 

My  peregrinations  in  that  city  in  quest  of  traces  of  Gamp- 
bell,  was  one  of  the  most  curious  things  I  ever  met  with. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  David  Chambers,  the  younger  brother 
of  Messrs.  William  and  Eobert  Chambers,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Journal,  I  called  on  a  Mr.  Gray,  a  silversmith  in  Aigyle- 
street,  a  cousin  of  Campbell,  and  the  gentlranan  at  whose 
house  he  stayed  when  he  came  there.  Here  we  mi^e  our- 
selves sure  of  our  object,  at  least  as  to  where  Campbell 
was  bom.  We  were  not  bo  sure,  however.  Mr.  Gray,  a 
tall  gray  man,  made  his  appearance ;  and  on  my  asking  if 
he  could  oblige  me  by  informing  me  where  Campbell  was 
bom,  to  our  great  astoni^ment  he  replied,  that  he  really 
did  not  know.  "And,  indeed,"  asked  he,  very  gravely, 
"  what  may  be  your  object  in  making  this  inquiry  V  I 
presented  my  card,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  to  gain 
infoimation  for  a  woiic  on  the  residences  of  celebrated 
poets.  The  tall  gray  man  reaaned  himself  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height,  and  looked  very  blank,  as  though  it  was  a  sort 
of  business  very  singular  to  him,  and  quite  out  of  his  line. 
Had  my  name  been  that  of  a  silver  merchant,  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  instantly  recognized;  as  it  was,  it 
was  just  as  much  known  to  him  as  if  it  had  been  Digge- 
ry  Mustspha,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Grand  Turk  himself 
He  shook  his  head,  looked  very  solemn,  and  "  could  really 
say  nothing  to  it"  "What!"  I  exclaimed,  "not  know 
where  your  celebrated  coiisin  was  bora  V*  "  Well,  he  had 
an  idea  that  he  had  sometime  heard  that  it  was  in  High- 
stxeet."  "  In  what  house  V*  "  Could  not  say— thought  it 
had  been  puVied  down."  "  Could  he  tell  us  of  any  other  part 
of  the  city  where  Campbell  had  lived  1"  You  might  just 
as  well  have  asked  the  tallest  coffee-pot  in  his  shop.     He 
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pot  on  a  rery  forbidc^g  air,-*-**  G«iitIeixi0D,  yon  will  ex- 
coae  me, — ^I  have  bunoeas  to  aUend  to.  Grood-moniing  1*' 
Away  went  Mr.  Giay,  and  away  we  retreated  as  precipi* 
tately. 

This  was  an  odd  beginning.  We  dien  proceeded  to  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Robertson  the  bookseller,  who  entered  most 
cordially  into  the  inquiry,  and  said  at  once,  **0h !  Mr.  Gray, 
the  silversmith,  is  the  mani"  We  laughed,  and  related  our 
adventnie.  On  this,  Mr.  Robertson,  with  dia  most  zealous 
kindness,  accotgpanied  me  to  various  parties;  but  it  was 
not  tin  we  reached  Mr«  Strang,  the  city  ehamberlain,  diat 
we  got  a  glimpse  of  intelligence.  Mr.  Strang  most  politely 
offered  to  accompany  me  in  my  search.  He  believed  it 
was  in  High-street  Away  we  went,  and  called  on  the 
secieiaries  of  the  Campbell  Club;  but  they,  like  the  tall  Mr. 
Gray,  and  stffl  more  like  the  Shakspeaie  Club,  who  know 
nodung  about  Shakspeaie,  knew  nothing  of  Campbell. 
So  we  proceeded  to  the*  very  end  of  the  town,  to  a  blind 
gentleman,  a  nephew,  I  believe,  of  Campbell ;  but  he  was 
not  BO  blind  but  that  he  had  found  his  way  out.  He  was 
not  at  home.^  On  returning,  we  met  another  Mr.  Qmj,  a 
brother  of  the  fiyrmer  one,  and  Mr;  Strang  exclaimed, "  Now 
we  have  it  I  Mr.  Oray  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and 
we  shall  learn  all  about  it"  We  accosted  him  with  the 
question,  but  he  shook  his  head'— and  "  really  did  not  know  V* 
This  was  rather  too  m>ich  for  my  gravity,  and  I  observed 
that  I  supposed  the  fact  was,  that  Campbell  was  not  known 
in  Glasgow  at  all.  Thilb  remark  seeemed  not  quite  lost 
He  replied  gravely — **  They  had  heard  of  him.'*  And  we 
too,  had  heard  of  him,  but  not  where  he  was  bom.  On  this 
we  went  and  asked  two  or  three  other  people,  with  the  like 
result.  We  then  went  across  the  bridge,  I  suppose  a  mile, 
to  Mr.  Strang's  h<nise,  and  consulted  several  books.  Mr. 
Dibdin  in  his  Northern  Tour,  we  feund,  gave  a  very  long 
account  of  many  things  in  Glasgow,  and  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  Campbell,  the  poet,  was  a  nadve  of  the  town« 
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We  referred  to  odier  books,  and  learned  juat  aa  much. 
Taking  my  leave  of  Mr.  Strang,  a.  man  of  much  literary 
taste,  and  a  friend  of  the  late  poet  Motherwell,  and  who 
had  amid  pressing  public  business  devoted  some  houis  to 
assist  my  inquiry,  I  went  and  dined,  and  afterward  set  out 
afresh  to  clear  up  this  great  mystery.  Had  I  wanted  but 
a  manu&ctorer  of  any  stuff  but  poetry,  how  soon  could  I 
have  found  him !  I  directed  my  way  to  High-street  itself 
a  yery  long  street,  running  up  to  the  High  Rirk^  that  is, 
the  old  cathedral,  and  in  which  the  college  stands ;  and  in* 
quired  of  the  booksellers.  It  was  in  vain.  One  bookseller 
had  been  forty  years  on  the  spot,  but  had  never  heard  where 
Campbell  was  bom.  Seeing  all  inquiries  vain,  I  went  on 
to  the  cemetery,  to  see  the  grave  of  Motherwell.  Now 
Motherwell,  too,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  and  he  is  buried 
h«re.  He  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  an  active  editor  of  a 
paper,  I  asked  a  respectable-looking  man,  walking  near 
the  cemetery  gate,  i£  he  knew  where  he  lay.  "  Oh,"  said 
he, "  ye'U  find  his'grave,  and  that  of  Tennant  too."  "What I 
is  Tennant  dead,  then  V  **  Oh,  ay,  sure  is  he."  '<  What ! 
Tennant  the  author  of  Anster  Fair  1  Why,  he  did  not  live 
here,  and  I  fancy  is  sdll  living."  *'  Oh,  no,"  replied  the 
man,  "  I  mean  Mr.  Temiant  of  the  Secret  Chemical  Woiks 
there ;"  pointing  to  a  tall  smoking  chinmey.  Heaven  help 
us !  what  is  a  poet  in  Grlasgow  !--*-I  went  on  and  found 
tombs  and  mausolea  as  big  as  houses,  ay,  and  fine  large 
houses  too ;  but  Motherwell  has  not  a  stone  as  big  as  an 
ostrich  egg  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  lies !  One  of  the 
grave-diggers,  however,  knew  the  place.  **  Strangers,"  he 
said,  "  ofben  inquired  afler  it ;  but  you'll  not  find  it  yourself" 
he  said,  "  there's  nothing  to  distinguish  it" — so  he  went  and 
pointed  it  out.  There  stand,  however,  on  the  spot  a  thorn 
and  a  laburnum.  It  is  at  a  turn  of  the  carriage-road,  as 
you  ascend  at  the  north  end  of  the  cemetery.  God  save 
the  mark!  There  is  the  poet's  grave,  sure  enough,  with- 
out a  stone  or  epitaph,  and  opposite  to  it  is  a  lai^  Doric 
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temple,  with  wreaths  of  bay  on  its  front,  the  resting-plaee, 
no  doubt,  of  some  mighty  man  of  mills.  Such  was  my  day's 
perambulation  in  Glasgow  m  quest  of  the  traces  of  poeto. 

But  ^to  return  now  to  Campbell,,as  a  boy  living  in  Glas- 
gow. As  a  child  he  gave  evidence  of  considerable  powers 
of  mind,  and  before,  he  attained  th^  age  of  twelve  was  a 
good  Latin  scholar.  At  twelve  he  commenced  his  studies 
in  the  university,' where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly. 
As  regards  this  part  of  his  Hfe  we  can  not  do  better  than 
quote  from  a  well  written  biographical  skelch  of  his  Hfe, 
published  last  year  in  Hogg's  Weekly  Instructor.  "  In  his 
thirteenth  year,  Campbell  succeeded,  after  a  formidable 
competition  with  a  student  nearly  twice  his  own  age,  in 
gaining  the  bursary  on  Archbishop  Leighton's  foundation* 
He  continued  seven  years  at  the  university,  receiving  at  the 
close  of  each  session  numbers  of  prizes,  the  reward  of  his  in- 
dustry and  z^.  The  exercises  which  gained  him  these  dis- 
tinctions were  oflen  of  a  very  difficult  nature,  and  such  as 
tested  his  powers  severely ;  but  his  correct  taste  and  sound 
judgment,  combined  with  his  diligence  and  application,  en- 
abled him  to  accomplish  the  tasks  prescribed  to  him,  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  te  himself  and  most  satisfiustory  to 
his  teachers.  In  translations  from  the  Greek  especially  he 
excelled ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his  fellow-students  wcne 
afraid  to  enter  the  lists  with  him.  His  poetical  versions  of 
several  Gre6k  plays  of  Aristophanes,  ^schylus,  and  others, 
obtained  the  highest  commebdations  of  his  professor ;  who, 
in  awarding  the  prize  for  the  translation  of  The  Cloudis  of 
Aristophanes,  thus  eulogized,  in  terms  the  most  flattering, 
the  production  of  the  youthfiil  poet — that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  the  best  performance  which  had  ever  been  given  within 
the  walls  of  the  university.  Portions  of  these  translations 
have  been  published  in  his  works. 

"  At  this  poriod  of  his  life,  Campbell  is  described  as  being 
a  fair  and  beautiful  boy,  with  pleasant  and  winning  man- 
ners, and  a  mild  and  cheerful  ^positior.     That  he  had  at 
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this  ^xij  ftge  an  iimate  perceptioa  ci  hiB  own  growing  pow- 
ers, is  proved  by  his  commencing  to  write  poetry  at  die  age 
of  thilteen,  and  by  his  great  desire,  eren  while  still  but  a  y^ar 
or  two  at  college,  to  see  himself  in  prinu  Having  got  one 
of  his  juvenile  poems  printed,  to  defray  the  expense  of  tins, 
to-him,  then  boM.  adventure,  it  is  related  that  he  had  re- 
course to  the  singular  expedient— whether  of  his  own 
accord,  or  suggested  to  him  by  some  of  his  class-fello^vs,  is 
not  known — of  seDIng  copies  to  the  students  at  a  penny 
each.  This  aneedote  has  been  told  By  one  who  remembeiB 
having  seen  the  beautiful  boy  standing  at  the  college  gate 
with  the  slips  in  his  hand.  Campbell  himself,  in  after- 
years,  used  to  be  angry  when. he  was  reminded  of  this 
incident;  but  surely  it  reflects  any  thing  but  discredit  im 
him.     '  - 

^*  The  Qreek  diair,  during  his  attendance  .at  the  univer- 
sity, was  filled  by  Professor  Young,  who  was  a  complete 
enthusiast  in  Greek  literature.  From  him  Campbell  caught 
the  same  enthosiasm,  which,  nourished  and  strengthened  as 
it  was  by  his  success-  at  ooUege,  endured  durttig  his  whole 
life.  Often,  in  his  lalter  years;  has  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
while  sitting  in  his  company,  been  electrified  by  the  beauty 
«nd  power  with  vdiiok  he  recited  his  favorite  passages  from 
Che  Greek  poets;  with. whose  writings  his  mind  was  richly 
stored*  and  which  be  appreciated  and  praised  with  the 
characteristic  wannth  of  one  who  waH  himself  a  master  in 
their  divine  art 

**  On  leaving  college  he  went  to  reside  for  about  a  year 
mi  the  romantic  banks  of  Loch  Gail,  among  the  mountains 
of  Argyleshire*  His  paternal  grandfiither  possessed  the 
estate  of  Keman,  in  the  Highlands  $  and  it  was  in  reference 
to  it,  that  die  facautifiil  and  pathedc  stanzas,  beginningv '  At 
the  silence  of  twilight's,  contempladve  hour,'  were  com^ 
posed.  He  was  for  some  time  tutor  in  a  private  fiunily 
residing  on  die  sea-coast  of  the  island  of  Mull ;  and  while  in 
that  situation  he  planned  and  wrote  a  considerable  part  of 
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hid  moet  celebrated  poem.  The  Pleasuii^ff^  of  Hope.  His 
youthful  musings  were  nouiished  amid  the  magnificent 
scenery  around  him;  and  by  the  contemplation -of  the  wild 
aspects  of  nature  that  presented  themselYes  on  evpty  side, 
Ais  ideas  were  expanded,  and  his  imagination  was  filled 
with  many  bright  and  majestic  images,  which  he  afterward 
introduced  with  such  admirable  efiect  into  his  poetry.  Lo- 
chiers  Warning  and  Lord  UUIn's  Daughter,  for  inatunce, 
could  only  haye  been  vnitteh  by  one  who  cherished  an 
intense  love  and  admiration  lor.  Highhoid  scenery  and 
Highland  associations.  He  himself  has  mentioned  the  de- 
light with  which  he  used  to  listen,  at  the  distance  of  many 
leagues,  to  the  far  lamed  roar  of  Corryvreckan.  *  When 
the  weather  is  calm,'  he  says,  'and  the  adjacent  sea 
scarcely  heard  on  these  picturesque  shores,  the  sound  of 
the  Tortex,  which  is  like  the  sound  of  innumorablfi  chariots, 
creates  a  magnificent  effect.'^" 

The  poem,  however,  in^  which  it  seems  to  me  he. has 
loose  thoroughly  infused  the  ^ir;it  of  the  wild  and  romanti- 
cally desolate  scenery  of  the  Western  Isles,  is  ReuUuTBy 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  poems  of  the  language.  Withoul 
any  apparent  attempt  at  description,  either  of  scenery  or 
individual  character,  both  stand  forth  instrong  and  clear  dis- 
tinctness :  Aodh,  the  far  famed,  preacher  of  the  word  in 
lona ;  and  Reullura,  beauty's  star,  with  her  calm,  clear  eye» 
to  which  visions  of  the  future  were  often  revealed ;  and 
those  desolate,  treeless  islands,  the.  savage  shores  of  which, 
riven  by  primeval  earthquakes,  will  be  lashed  by  the  waves 
of  a  wild,  stormy  sea,  to  the  end  of  time.  The  church  of 
lona  again  stands  aloft,  the  Gail  listens  tothe  preaching  of 
the  word,  and  the  heathen  sea-kings  come  fix)m  Denmark  for 
plunder  and  massacre.  This  poem  it  is,  d>ove  all  others, 
into  which  the  wild  music  of  the.  CoiTyvreckan  entered; 
and,  though  it  was  written  many  years  after  the  poet's  resi- 
dence amid  these  scenes,  nothing  can  be  clearer  evidence 
of  the  deep  impression  which  they  made  upon  his  mind* 
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Afier  leaving  Mull,  Campbell  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  he  also  was  engaged  in  private  tuition.  He  lived 
in  Aliflon-equare,  or  court,  in  the  old  toWn,  with  hiB  mother, 
who,  it  is  Baid«  being  afflicted  with  an  unhappy  temper,  did 
not  make  her  son's  home  ea  pleasant  as  it  might  have'  been. 
It  was  during  this  time,. and  amid  these  home  annoyances, 
with  nairow  income  and  with  a  portion  of  his  time  devoted 
to  thcf  drudgery  of  teaching,  that  he  completed  his  kaigest 
and  greatest  poem.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.  It  is  said, 
that  at  this  time  he  was  much  g^ven  to  solitude,  and  might 
often  be  seen  wandering  alone  over  the  bridge,  or  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  city.  This  seems  probable  enough.  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope  was  published  in  April,  1799,. when 
Campbell  was  twenty-two^— about  the  same  age  that  Shd* 
ley  pul&hed  his  Revolt  of  Islam ;  Keats,  his  Lamia  and 
Hyperioitt  And  Byron,  his  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Har- 
old. The  public  heart,  refi:eshed  and  purified  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Cowper,  was  in  a  fit*  state  to  receive  with  the 
deepest  love  and  the  wamest  admiration  a  poeih  like  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope.  The  success  of  the  work  was  instan- 
t8SiM)us,  and  at  once  the  young  author  and  humble  private 
tutor  found  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion,  and  taking  rank  among  the  first  poetical  names  of 
the  age.  This  poem,  remaricable  for  the  harmony  of  its 
versification,  and  the  genuine  fervor  of  its  style,  and  £or  the 
generous  sentiments  and  feelings  of  patriolasm  which  per- 
vade it,  gained  for  him  the  notice  and  firiendship  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  Professor  Plqyfair,  Henry  Mackenney  author  of 
the  Man  of  Feeling,  and  also  grained  him  the  acquaintance 
of  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  and  Si^ey  Smith. 

**  The  profits  of  this  woric,"  says  die  able  writer  we  have 
•hready  quoted,  "  which  ran  through  four  editions  in  the 
year,  enabled  him  to  make  a  tour  in  Germany.  Early  in 
1600,  he  accordingly  proceeded  fiom  Leith  to  Hamburg, 
and  remained  for  about  a  year  on  the  Continent,  viaitiDg 
several  of  the  German  states.     War  was  at  that  time  raging 
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in  Bavaria,  and  thither  he  hastenedt  with  a  strong  desire, 
88  he  himself  expressed  it,  animating  his  breast  of  seeing 
human  nature  exhibited  in  its  most  dreadful  attitude.  From 
the  vaQs  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Jacob,  he  witnessed:  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  fought  oir  the  3d  of  De« 
cember,  1800,  between  the  French  and  Anatriaiv.  '  The 
sight  of  Ihgoldstadt  in  ruins,'  he  said,  in  a  letter  he  wrote, 
desqqptiye  o£  the  SBene,  '  anii^  Hohenlinden  covered  with 
fire  seven  miles  in  circumference,  were  spectacles  never  to 
be  forgotten."  His  spirit-stirring  lyric  of  Hohenlinden  was 
written  upon  this  event.  He  afterward  proceeded  in  the 
track  of  MiMreau's  army  over  the  scene  of  combat,  and  then 
ooorinued  his  route.  He  used  to  relate  the  following  inci- 
dsDt,  as  illustrative  of  the  phlegm  and  attention  to  his  own 
interest  of  his  German  postillion,  which  happened  at  this 
time.  The  latter,  while  driving  him  near  a  place  where  a 
skirmish  of  cavalry  had  occurred,  suddenly  stopped,  alighted, 
snd- disappeared,  without  uttering  a  word,  leaving  the  car- 
riage, with  Campbell  in  it,  alooQ  in  the  cold,  for  the  g^bund 
was  covered  with  snow ;  and  he  was  absent  for  a  considec- 
able  time.  On  his  return,  the  poet  discovered  that  Ae 
pnmdent  Gennan  had  been  engaged  cutting  off  the  long 
tails  of  the  riaita  horses,  which  he  deliberately  placed  on 
the  vehicle  beside  him,  and  silently  pursued  his  journey. 
When  Ratisbon  was  occupied  by  the  French,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell happened  to  be  in  &e  town  at  the  time,  but  he  was 
tx^eated  vrith  kindness  by  the  victors.  The  enthusiasm  and 
gemns  of  the  yoong  traveler  seem  to  have  made  a  veiy 
favocable  impression  on  the  Frendi  officers,  who  evinced 
dieir  T&Bfmet  for  him  by  entertaining  him  at  their  different 
QMS-tables,  and  furnishing  hiin  with  a  pass  that  carried 
Irim  m  eafety  through  the  French  army.  Afterward,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  so  fbrtonate,  as  he  was  plundered  of  nearly 
ail  his  TBoamjf  books,  and  papers,  while  endeavoring  to 
cmas  into  Italy,  by  the  route  of  the  Tyrol,  which  prevented 
faim  fion  proceeding  farther  in  that  direction.    While  he 
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continued  in  Qetjaanjt  he  devoted  liimself  to  acquiring  the 
6ennan  language,  and  also  resumed  his  Greek  studies, 
under  Professor  Heyne.  He  made  the  friendship  of  the 
two  Schlegels,  and  of  other  eminent  men  of  that  country, 
and  passed  an  entire  day  with  the  venerahle  ELlopstock, 
who  died  two  years  afterward.  Qn  his  return  to  Hamburg, 
on  his  way  home,  he  casually  became  acquainted  with  some 
refugee  Irishmen,,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  and  their  story  suggested  to  him  his  beautiful 
ballad  of  The  Exile  of  Erin,  which  be  wrote  at  Altona. 
The  .hero,  of  the  poem  was  an  Irish  exile,  named  Anthony 
M'Cann,  whom  he  had  met  at  Hamburgh  .  After  rennunisg 
in  that  city  for  a  few  weeks,  he  embarked  for  Leith ;  but 
die  vessel  he  was  on  board  of,  being,  while  on  its  passage, 
ehased  by  a  Danish  privateer,  was  compelled  to  put  in  At 
Yarmouth.  Finding  himself  so  near;Lond(Hi,  he  at  once 
dedded  upon  paying.it  a  visit.  He  entered  the  naetropolia 
fbr^  the  first  time,  without  being  provided  with  a  single 
jntroduction ;  but  his  leputatioii  had  preceded  him,  and  he 
soon  found  admission  into  literaiy  society.  In  one  of  his 
iMexs,  published  by  Washington  Irving,  he, describes  Ins 
impressions  of  a  sort  of  literary  social  club,  to  which  he 
had  been  aatroduoed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  ^  Mackintosh,  the  Vindiciss  Gallicse,  was 
partieolariy  attentive  to  me,  and  took  me  widi  him  to  his 
convivial  paities  at  the  King  of  Clubs — a  place  dedicated 
to  the  meetings  of  the  reigning  wits  of  London — and,  in 
fact,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Johnson,  Buzke,  and  Gold* 
smith  society,  constituted  for  literary  conversations.  The 
dining-table  of  these  knights  of  literature  was  an  arena  of 
very  keen  conversational  rivalship,  maintained,  to  be  sure^ 
with  perfect  good-nature,  but  in  which  the  gladiators  con- 
tended as  hardly  as  ever  the  Prench  and  Austrians,  in  the 
ecenes  I  had  just  witnessed.  M|ich,  however,  as  the  wit 
and  erudition  of  these  men  pleases  an  auditor  at  the  first  or 
second  visit,  this  trial  of  minds  becomes  at  last  &tiguing, 
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because  it  is  unnatural  and  unsatisfactory.  Every  one  of 
these  brilliants  goes  there  to  shine;  fer  conversational 
powers  are  so  much  the  rage  in  London^that  no  reputation 
is  higher  than  his  who  exhibits  them.  Where  every  one 
tries  to  instruct,  there  is,  in  fact,  but  little  instrucdon ;  wit, 
paradox,  eccentricity,  even  absurdity,  if  delivered  rapidly 
and  facetiously,  takes  priority,  in  these  societies,  of  sound 
reasoning  and  delicate  taste.  I  have  watdied  sometimes 
the  devious  tide  of  conversation,  guided  by  accidental 
associations,  turning  from  topic  to  topic,  and  satis&ctory 
upon  none.  What  has  one  learned  1  has  been  my  general 
question.  The  mind»  it  is  true,  is  electrified  and  quickened, 
and  the  spirits  finely  exhilarated ;  but  one  grand  fault  per- 
vades the  whole  institution ;  their-  inquiries  are  desultoiy, 
.  and  all  improvements  to  be  reaped  must  be  acddentaL" 
Campbell's  own  conversational  powers  were  of  the  highest 
order,  and  he  showed  singular  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  subjects  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  nature.  Mere 
talk  for  display  on  the  part  ef  others,  must,  therefore,  have 
be^  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him. 

"  After  a  short  sojourn  in  London,  the  poet  returned  to 

Edinburgh,  where,  strange  to  say,  he  was  subjected  to  a 

private  examination  by  the  authorities  as  a  suspected  spy, 

from  his  having  been  known  to  have  been  in  the  society, 

while  on  the  Continent,  of  some  of  the  Irish  refiigees.   He 

easily  satisfied  die  civic  guardians  of  his  unshaken  loyalty, 

and  continued  to  reside  for  about  a  year  m  Edinburgh, 

during  which  time  he  wrote  his  Lochiel's  Warning,  and 

others  of  his  well  known  ballads  and  minor  poems.     It  is 

related,  as  an  instance  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  memoiy 

of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  on  Lochiel's  Warning  bemg  read 

to  him  in  manuscript,  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  peruse 

it  for  himself;  and  ^en  astonished  thp  author  by  repeating 

it  fiom  memory  fiN>m  beginning  to  eaSu    Campb^U  now 

determined  upon  removing  to  London,  as  the  best  field  for 

literary  ez«rtion.     Accordingly,  early  in  ISOi  he  r0(>aired 

Vol.  n.— L 
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to  the  metropolb»  and  on  his  arrival  he  resided  for  some 
timQ  in  the  house  of  Ins  brother  poet,  Mr.  Telford,  the  cel- 
ebrated engineer.  In  Uie  autunm  of  the  svoae  year  he 
tiarried  his  coosin,  Miss  Matilda  Sinclaiiy  of  Greenock,  a 
lady  of  considerable  personal  beauty,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  the  beautiful  village  of  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  about 
wVfWKk  miles  fiom  Lond(Hi.  .  At  the  time  of  Campbell's  mar- 
riage, it  appears  that  hope,  and  iieliance  on  his  own  exer- 
tions^ fiormed  by  &r  the  largest  portion  of  his  worldly  for- 
tune ;  for,  on  his  friend  Telford  remonstratidig  with  him  on 
the  inexpediency  of  marrying  so  early,  be  replied, '  When 
shall  I  be  better  off!  I  have  X50,  and  six  months'  work  at 
the  Encyclopasdia.'  The  Encyclopeedia  here  mentioned 
waif  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  to  which  he 
contributed  several  papers." 

Campbell  resided  at  Sydenham  eighteen  years.  His 
house  was  on  Peak-hill,  and  had  a  quiet  and  sweet  view 
toward  Forest-hill.  The  house  is  one  of  two  tenements 
under  the  same  roof,  consisting  of  only  on»  room  in  width, 
which,  London  fashion,  being  divided  by  folding  doors, 
fonned,  as  was  needed,  two.  The  fitmt  looked  oat  upon 
the  prospect  already  mentioned.  To.  the  left  was  a  fine 
mass  of  lilies,  Mid  which  showed  itself  a  large  house* 
whiah,  duiing  part  of  the  time,  was  occupied  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell.  The  back  looked  out  upon  a  small 
neat  garden,  inclosed  Scorn  the  field  by  pales ;  and  beyond 
it,  on  a  mass  of  fine  wood,  at  the  foot  of  wjiich  ran  a  canal, 
and  now  along  its  bed,  the  atmospheric  railway  from  Lon- 
don tO'  CroydoD.  The  house  is,  as  appears,  small,  and 
ve^. modest;  but  its  situation  is  very  pleasant  indeed, 
standing  on  a  green  and  quiet  swell,  at  a  dbtance  fix)m  the 
wood,  and  catching  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  houses  in  Syd- 
enham, and  of  the  country  round.  In  the  little  back  par- 
lor he  used  to  sit  and  write ;  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
sound,  he  had  the  doqr  which  opened  into  the  hall  covered 
ivitb  green  baize,which  still  remains.   This  at  once  defended 
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Ilim  from  the  noiae  of  the  passing,  and  operations  of  the 
bousemaid,  aa  die  door  was  near  the  stairB)  and  al«o  from 
any  one  so  plainly  hearing,  him,  when,  in  poe^fa8hion,  he 
Bounded  oat  sonoroiiily  his  verBes  as  he  n)ade  thepi. 

The  next  door  to  Campbell  fived  his  landlord,  a  Mr. 
Onis^  and  who  is  still  Hving  there,  an  old  man  of  ninety, 
having  every  one  of  his  windoils  in  front  fiUed  with  strong 
jealousies,  painted  green,  which  give  a  singular  and  dismal 
air  to  the  house,  as  the  dwelling  of  one  who  wishes  to^'shut 
crat  the  sight  of  the  living  woiid,  and  the  sun  at  the  same 
time.  To  prevent  too  fimuliat  im^eedon  from  his  neigh- 
bor's premisesv  CampbeH  ran  up  a  sort  of  buttress  between 
the  houses  at  die  back,  and  planted  trees  there,  so  that  no 
one  could  get  a  sight  of  him  as  he  sat  in  his  little  parior 
vmrilfaig;*  In  the  village  is  StBl  living  Miss  Ma:yhew,  a  lady 
afterward  alluded  to,  and  now  of  course,  Veiy  aged.  Here 
Campbell  loSI  a  son,  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  is  buried  at  Lewisham.  His  vinfe  was  tU  at  the 
time  he  left  in  1821,  and  he  had  much  trouble  about  that 
lime.  ^  He  went  to  reside  in  London  in  1821,  on  account 
of  his  Hteiury  engagements.  Here  he  vnrote  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming.  The  country,  which  Jthen  was  so  fi^sh  and  re- 
tired, is  now  cut  up  with  railroads,  and  new  buildmgs  are 
seen  rising  like  crowding*  apparitioAs  on  every  side. 

SooD  after  his  settlement  at  Sydenham,  he  published, 

anonjrmously,  a  Compiled  work,  in  three  volumes  8vo, 

entitled.  Annals  of  Qxeat  Britain,-  from  the  accession  of 

Oeorge  HI.  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  intended,  probably, 

as  a  continuation  of  Hume  and  Smollett'^  histories^.     This 

vras  the  first  of  his  cemmissions  from  a  London  pubUatier. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  vmting  and  compiling  for  the 

booksellen,  and  frirnishing  occasional  articles  to  the  daily 

press  and  other  periodical  puUicatioas.    His  conversational 

powers,  as  we  have  already"  stated,  were  very  great ;  and 

tbese,  vrith  his  other  qualitjes,  acquired  for  him  an  extensive 

eircle  of  friends.    In  the  social  parties  and  convivial  mee^ 
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ings  of  Sydenham  and  its  neighborhood,  his  company  was 
at  all  times  eagerly  courted';  and  among  the  kindred  spirits 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  associating  diere,  were 
the  brothers  James  and  Horace  SmiA,  Theodore  Hook, 
and  others  who  afterward  distinguished  themselves  in  liter- 
ature. Through  the  influence  of  Charles  James  Fox,  he 
obtamed  in  1806,  shortly  before  that  statespian's  death,  a 
pension  from  government  of  <£300  per  annum. 

Campbell  was  at  this  period,  and  for  many  years  after- 
ward, a  working  author,  the  better  {Portion  of  his  days  being 
spent  in  literary  drudgery  and  task-work.  His  gains  from 
the  booksellers  were  not  always,  however,  in  proportion  to 
the  merit  of  the  matter  supplied -to  diem;  and  an  anecdote 
is  recorded  which  strongly  illustrates  his  feelings  in  regard 
to  tl&em.  Having  been  inidted  to  a  bookseUeis'  dinner, 
soon  after,  Pam,  one  of  the  trade,  had  been  executed  by 
command  of  Napoleon,  he  was  asked  for  a  toast,  and  with 
much  earnestness  as  well  as  gravity  of  manner,  he  proposed 
to  drink  the  health  of  Bonaparte. .  The  company  were 
amazed  at  such  a  toast,  and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  it 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  Campbell,  with  sly  humor,  "  1  give  you 
Napoleon, — ^he  was  a  fine  fellow, — he  shot  a  bookseller !" 

In  the  beginning  of  1809,  he  published  his  second  volume 
of  poems,  containing  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  a  simple  In- 
dian tale,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  among-  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania ;  Glenara,  the  Battle 
of  the  Baltic,  Lochiel,  and  Lord  UlHi^'s  Daughter.  A  sub- 
sequent 'edition  contained  also  the  touching  ballad  of 
O'Connor's  Child.  This  volume  added  greatly  to  his  pop- 
ularity, and  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  now  acquired 
must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  Indeed, 
even  in  the  meridian  of  his  Hving  renown,  the  native  sim- 
plicity and  goodness  of  his  heart  rendered  him  peculiarly 
pleased  with  any  attention  'of  a  complimentary  nature 
which  was  shown  to  him.  Of  this  many  instances  might 
be  given,  but  the  following,  related  by  himself  may  be 
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quoted  here : — 'In  writing  to  a  fnend  in  1840,  respecting 
the  lanch  of  a  man-of-war  at  Ohatluim,  at  which  he  was 
presenty  he  mentioned  that  none  of  the  compliments  paid 
to  him  on  diat  occasion  affected  him  so  deeply  as  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  hand  of  two  regiments  strikii^g  up  "  The 
Campbells  are  coming/'  as  he  entered  the  dockyard. 

Campbell  himself  preferred  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  to 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  It  is  saicl  that  one  cause  of  this 
preference  was,  that  fronT  hearing  himself  so  exclusively 
called  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  it  became  so 
hndkaejedf  that  he  felt  toward  k  as  the  Athenian  did,  who 
was  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  Just    . 

*'  His  mode  of  life  at  Sydenham,"  says  Mr.  Cyrus  Red- 
ding, in  a  memoir  of  the  poet  now  publishing  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  "  was  almost  uniformly  that  which  he 
afterward  followed  in  London  when  he  made  it  a  constant 
residenoe.     He  rose  not  very  earlyt  breakfasted,  studied 
for  an  hour  or  two,  dined  at  two  or  three  o'clock,  and  then 
made  a  call  or  two  in  the  village,  often  remaining  for  an 
liour  or  more  at  die  house  of  a  maiden  lady,  of  whose  con- 
venation  he  was  remarkably  fond.     He  would  return  home 
to  tea,  and  dien  retite  early  to  his  study,  remaining  there 
to  a  late  hour ;  sometimes  even  to  an  early  one.     His  life 
was  strictly  domestic:    He  gave  a  dinner  party  now  and 
then,  and  at  some  of  them  Thomas  Moore>  Rogers,  and 
ocher  literary  firiends  fix>m  town  were  present..    His  table 
was  plain,  hospitable,  and  cheered  by  a  hearty  welcoine. 
While  he  Kved  at  Sydenham,"  continues  Mr.  Redding,  "  or 
at  least  during  a  portion  of  the  time,  there  resided  in  that 
village  the  well  known  Thomas  Hill,  who  was  a  sort  of 
walking  chronicle.    He  knew  die  business  and  affairs  of 
every  literary  man,  and  could  relate  a  vast  deal  more  about 
them  than  they  had  ever  known  themselves.     There  was 
no  newspaper  office  into  w^h  he  did  not  find  hb  way ; 
no  third-rate  scribbler  of  whom  he  did  not  know  his  busi- 
ness at  the  time.     But  las  knowledge  was  not  confined  to 
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Kterary  men,  be  knew  abnoet  all  the  world  of  any  note. 
It  was  said  of  him,  that  he  could  stand  at  Chaiing-^nMS  at 
noonday,  and  tell  the  name  and  businesa  of  every  body  that 
passed  Nortbumberland-houap.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in 
the  Adelplii  lour  or  fiye  years  ago,  nearly  at  the-  age  of 
eighty^  few  supposing  him  more  than  sixty. 

"  At  the  table  of  this  singular  personage  at  Sydenham, 
there  used  to^meet  occasionally  a  number  of  literary  mea 
and  choice  spirits  of  the  age,-  There  was  to  be  found 
Theodore  Hook,  giving  full  swing  to  his  jests,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  thing  held  cheap  or  dear  in  social  Hfe,  or 
under  conventional  rule.  There,  too,  came  the  authors  of 
the  Rejected  Addresses,  whose  humor  was  only  the  lowest 
among  their  better  qualities.  The  poet  living  hard  by, 
could  hot  in  the  common  course  of  diings  miss  being  among 
those  who  congregated  at  Hill's.  Repartee  and  pun  pass- 
ed about  in  a  mode  vainly  to  be  looked  for  in  these  de- 
generate days  at  the  most  convivial  tables.  Some  prac- 
tical joked  were  played  off  there,  which  fof  a  long  time 
afterward  formed  the  burden  of  after-dinner  conversatians. 
Campbell  was  behind  none  of  the  party  in  spirits.  He  en- 
tered with  full  zest  into  the  pleasantries  of  the  hour.  Some 
of  the  party  leaving  Syden^iam  to  return  home  by  Dul* 
wich,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  walk  on  one  occa- 
sion, for  want  of  a  conveyance,  those  who  remained  be- 
hind in  Sydenham  escorted  their  fiiends  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  take  leave,  in  doing  which  the  poet's  residence  had 
to  be  passed.  But  he  scorned  to  leave  his  party.  AH 
went  on  to  the  parting-place  on  the  hill  sumipit,  exchan- 
ging jokes,  or  manufacturing  indifferent  puns.  When  they 
separated,  it  was  with  hats  off  and  three  boisterous  cheers." 
In  1820,  Campbell  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine ;  and  in  this  magazine  appeared  some 
of  his  most  beautiful  minor  poems.  For  some  time  he  had 
lodgings  at  62,  Margaret-streeti  Cavendish-square.  In 
1824,  he  published  Theodoric,  a  peem,  by  no  means  equal 
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to  his  fonner  productioi^.     "  To  Mr.  Campbell/'  says  his 
anonymous  biographer,  "belongs  the  merit,  we  believe,  of 
originating  the  London  UniveTsity,  in  which  project  Loid 
Broagham  was  an  active  coadjutor.     During  the  struggle 
for  independence  in  which  Ghieece  was  engaged,  and  in 
which  she  was  ultimately  successful,  he  took  a  strong  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  that  country,  as  he  subsequently,  and 
indeed  aH  his  life  did  in  that  of  Poland."    In  November, 
1826,  he  was  chosen  lord  rector  t>f  i^e  university  of  Glas- 
gow.    It  was  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  as  might  well  be 
supposed,  that  this  election  took  place ;  it  was  a  triumphal 
return  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  life ;  and  among  l!he  Au- 
merous  incidents  which  might  be  given  in  evidence  of  the 
enthusiasm  felt  by  all  classes  toward  their  illustrious  towns- 
man may  be  mentioned,  the  notice  which  was  taken  of  a 
very  beautiful  rainbow,  which  was  seen  on  the  day  he  en- 
tered his  native  city,  and  whicb  fosd  admirets  of  his  genius 
regarded  as  a  token  that  Heaven  was  smiling  on  the  event. 
"  The  poet,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  suffering  from 
an  accumulation  of  domestic  calamities,  gave  up  the  editor^ 
ship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  went  into  cham- 
bers, where  he  resided  for  some  years  in  a  state  of  compar- 
ative loneliness  at  No.  61,  LincolnVinn-fields.   His  chambers 
were  on  the  second  floor,  where^he  had  a  large,  well  fur- 
nished sitting-room,  adjoining  which  was  his  bedroom.  One 
aide  of  his  principal  room  was  arranged  with  shelves,  like 
a  library,  which  were  full  of  books.    In  that  room  has  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  passed  many  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
hour  with  him,  and  he  never  shall  forget  the  active  benevo- 
lence and  genuine  kindliness  of  heart  displayed  by  the  poet 
on  one  occasion  when  he  called  upon  him.    On  entering  the 
room  one  forenoon  in  the  year  1839,  he  found  Mr.  Camp- 
bell busy  looking  over  his  books,  while,  near  the  fireplace, 
was  seated  an  elderly  gentlewoman  in  vridow's  weeds.    He 
was  desired  to  take  a  chair  for  a  few  minutes.    Presently 
the  poet  disappeared  into  his  bedroom,  and  retuined  with 
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an  armful  of  boolu,  wbicb  he  placed  among  «  heap  of  oth- 
en  that  he  had  collected  toge^er,  on  the  floor,  •  There 
now/  he  said,  addiessing  the  widow,  *  these  will  help  you 
a  little,  and  I  shall  see  what  more  I  can  do  for  you  by  the 
time  you  call  again,  I  shall  get  them  sent  to. you  in  the 
coune  of  the  day/  The  widow  thanked  him  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  shaking  her  cordiaUy  by  the  hand»  he  wished 
her  a  good-morning.  On  her  departure,  the  poet  said,  with 
gfe^t  feeling — '  That  lady  whom  you  saw  just  now  is  the 
widow  of  an  early  friend  of  mine,  and  as  she  is  now  in 
somewhat  reduced  circumstances,  she  wishes  to  open  a  Htde 
book  and  stationery  shop,  and  I  have  been  busy  looking 
out  all  the  books  for  which  I  have  no  use,  ta  add  to  her 
stock.  She  has  taken  a  small  shop  in  the  neighboihood  of 
town,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  serve  her,  luid  forward  her 
prospects,  as  far  as  my  assistance  and  influence  extend. 
Old  times  should  not  be  forgotten.'  He  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  place,  and  asked  if  the  writer  had  any  ac- 
quaintances in.  the  vicinity  to  whose  notice  he  might  recom- 
mend the  widow,  but  was  answered  in  the  negative.  The 
abstraction  of  the  volumes  he  thus  so  generouriy  bestowed 
on  the  poor  widow  made  a  sensible  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  library.  On  another  occasion,  soon  after 
this,  when  the  writer  introduced  to  him  a  friend  of  his  of 
the  nan^e  of  Sinclair,  he  said,  while  he  shook  him  by  the 
hand, '  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  your  name  recommends 
you  to  me ;'  adding,  with  much  tenderness, '  my  wife's  name 
was  Sinclair.'    . 

**  In  1832,  ike  interest  excited  by  the  French  conquest 
and  colonization  of  Algiers  induced  him  to  pay  it  a  visit, 
and  on  his  return  he  furnished  an  account  of  has  journey  to 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  which  he  afterward  published 
under  the  name  of  Letters  from  the  South,  in  two  volumes. 
He  did  not  confine  himself  to  Algpiers,  but  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  interior  of  flie  country  as  far  as  Mascara ;  and 
his  work,  with  a  great  deal  of  light  gossiping  matter,  con- 
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taiDS  much  iaderesdng  informadon  respeeting  Algiers  and 
the  vanottB  rafles  inhabiting  that,  part  c^  Barbary.  The 
same  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  Polish  poet  Nienicewiez, 
Prince  Csartoryski,  and  otheiSy  he  .founded  the  society 
styled  the  liiteraiy  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Poland. 
He  also  originated  the  Clarence  Club,  where  he  occasion- 
aDy  dined.  In  1834  he  published  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
On  die  deatl^,  that  year,  of  his  friend  Mr.  Telford  the  engi- 
neer, after  whom  he  had  nahied  his  surviring  son,  he,  aa 
wen  as  Mr.  Southey,  was  left  a  legacy  of  c£500 ;  which, 
added  to  the  gains  from  his  works,  placed  him  in  very  com- 
fixrtable  circumstances  so  far  as  money  was  concerned. 

Spon  after  the  queen's  coronation,  she  made  Campbell  a 
present  of  her  portrait.  It  was  highly  prized  by  him,  and 
is  especially  mentiohed  in  his  will,  together  with  the  silver 
bowl  given  to  him  by  the  students  of  Glasgow ;  which  two 
aitic]^  says  the  said  will,  were  considered  by  him  the  two 
jewels  of  his  property.  With  regard  to  this  picture,  which 
always  filled  him  with  ecstasy  and  admiration,  I  can  not  do 
better  than  again  quote  the  biographical  sketch  to  which  I 
am  already  so  much  indebted* 

''It  was,  or  rather  is,  a  large,  full-length  engraving,  in- 
dosed  in  a  splendid  frame,  and  was  hung  up  in  his  sitting- 
room  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  on  the  same  side  as  the  fire- 
place, but  nearer  the  window.  The  writer  of  this  called 
upon  him  a  day  or  two  after  he  received  it,  and  the  expla- 
nadoQ  he  then  gave  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  presented  to 
Mm,  is  so  nearly  aHke  what  has  already  appeared  regard- 
ing it,  that  it  may  be  given. here  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  much  flattered  by  the  unexpected  com- 
pliment of  a  present  of  her  portrait  fixmi  his  sovereign,  that 
he  must  have  spoken  of  it  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to 
eveiy  one  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  who  about  diat 
time  hlippened  to  come  into  his  company. .  '  I  was  at  her 
majesty's  coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey,'  said  Camp- 
bell^ '  and  she  conducted  herself  so  well,  during  the  kmg 
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tnd  &tiguing  ceremony^  that  I  abed  tears  many  times.  Oij 
letuming  home,  I  resolyed,  out  of  pure  esteem  and  venerar 
tion,  to  send  her  a  copy  of  all  my  works.  Accordingly,  I 
had  them  bound  up,  and  went  personally  with  them  to  Sir 
Henry  Wheatley,  who,  when  he  undeistood  my  errand,  told 
me  that  her  majesty  made  it  a  rule  to  decline  presents  of 
this  kind,  as  it  placed  her  under  obligations  which  were  un 
pleasant  to  her.  Say  to  her  majesty,  Sir  Henry,  I  relied, 
that  there  ia  not  a  single  thing  the  queen  can  touch  with  her 
scepter  in  any  of  her  dominions,  which  I  covet ;  and  I  there- 
fore entreat  you,  in  your  office,  to  present  them  with  my 
devotion  as  a  subject.  Sir  Hemy  then  promised  to  com- 
ply with  my  request ;  but  next  day  they  were  returned.  I 
hesitated,'  continued  Campbell, '  to  open  the  parcel,  but,  on 
doing  so,  I  found,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  a  note  inclosed, 
desiring  my  autograph  upon  them.  Having  complied  with 
the  wish,  I  again  transmitted  the  books  to  her  majest/,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  received  in  return  this  elegant 
engraving,  with  her  majesty's  autograph,  as  you  see  below.' 
He  then  directed  particular  attention  to  the  royal  signature, 
which  was  in  her  majesty's  usual  bold  and  beautiful  hand- 
writing. 

''  In  1842,  his  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,  and  other  Poems,  ap- 
peared, dedicated  to  his  friend  «nd  physician,  Dr.  William 
Beattie,  whom  he  also  named  one  of  his  executors ;  Mr. 
William  Moxon,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  brother  of  Mr.  Ed« 
ward  Moxon,  his  publisher,  being  the  other.  He  also  wrote 
a  Life  of  Petrarch,  and  a  year  or  two  before  his  death  he 
edited  the  Life  of  Frederic  the  Great,  published  by  Col- 
bum.  In  this  yjsar,  that  is,  in  1842,  he  again  visited  Ger- 
many. On  one  occasion,  in  the  writer's  presence,  he  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  go  to  Grreece ;  but  he  neve/ 
carried  that  intention  into  effect,  probably  £:om  the  wtot 
of  a  companion.  On  his  return  from  Grermany  j  with  which 
he  was  now  become  familiar,  he  took  a  house  at  No.  8,  Vic- 
toriaHBquare,  Pimlico,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  education 
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of  his  niece,  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  a  Glasgow  lady,  whom 
be  took  to  live  with  him.  But  his  health,  which  had  long 
been  in  a  declining  state,  began  to  give  way  rapidly.  He 
was  no  longer  the  man  he  was ;  the  energy  of  his  body  and 
mind  was  gone,  and  in  the  summer  of  1843  he  retiied  to 
Boulogne,  where  at  first  he  derived  benefit  finom  the  change 
of  air  and  scene.  But  this  did  not  continue  long,  and  he 
graduaHy  grew  feebler;  he  seldom  went  into  society,  and 
fix*  some  months  before  his  death  he  corresponded  but  little 
with  his  fiiends  in  this  country.  A  week  before  his  decease 
Dr.  Beattie  was  sent  fi>r  from  London  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Boulogne  he  found  him  much  worse  than  he  had  antici* 
pated.  The  hour  was  approaching  when  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  of  Hope  was  to  quit  this  transitory  scene,  and  return  to 
God  who  gave  it.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  15th  June, 
1844,  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  his  niooe,  his 
friend  Dr.  Beattie,  and  his  medical  attendants.  His  last 
hours  were  marked  by  calmness  and  resignation.  The  Rev. 
Bfr.  Hassell,  an  Englii^  clergyman,  was  also  with  Mr. Camp* 
bell  at  the  time  of  his  deatb.     ^ 

**  Campbell^s  fimeral,"  continues  this  able  writer,  '*  was 
worlby  of  his  fiune.  He  was  buried  in  the  Poet's  Comer 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Wednesday,  July  3,  1844. 
The  fiineral  was  attended  by  a  large  body  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  and  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  anthon 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Alexander  CampbeD  and  Mr.  Wiss,  two 
nephews  of  the  deceased  poet,  with  his  executors,  were  the 
chief  mourners ;  and  the  pall  was  borne  by  Sir  Robeit 
Peel,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord 
Morpeth,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Dudley 
Coutts  Stuart,  and  Lord  Leig^.  The  corpse  was  fi>llowed 
by  a  large  number  of  members  of  parliament  and  other 
distinguished  gentlemen.  The  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  frineral  was  vmtten  by  an  American,  who 
was  present  among  the  crowd  of  spectators,  on  the  mouni- 
lul  occasion : — 
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'^'At  twelve  o'clock  the  processbn,  which  had  been 
fhrmed  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  adjoining  the  abbey, 
came  in  a^ht,  aa  you  looked  through  the  length  of  the 
abbey  toward  die  western  door.  All  you  could  see,  at 
fixat,  at  this  immense  distance,  was  a  dark  mass ;  and  so 
slowly  did  the^procesaion  advance,  that  it  scarcely  seemed 
to  move.  As  it  came  near,  every  voice  was  hushed,  and, 
beside  the  aolemn  tramp  of  the  procession,  the  only  voice 
audible  was  the  voice  of  the  clergyman  echcnng  along  the 
vaulted  passages,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 
Borne  before  the  coffip  were  a  number  of  mourning  plumes, 
so  arranged  as  to  correspond  with  it  in  shape.  When  the 
procession  halted,  and  the  coffin  was  laid  upon  the  tempo- 
rary scaffold  before  the  desk,  the  plumes  were  placed  upon 
it.  There  was  no  other  attempt  at  splendor.  All  was  as 
simple  as  in  the  most  ordinary  funeral  solemnity.  It  was 
a  grand  spectacle,  and  such  as  I  never  expect  to  see  again. 
Not  merely  the  nobles  of  the  land,  but  its  ablest  men,  who, 
from  day  to  day,  are  directing  the  destinies  of  the  mightiest 
monarchy  on  the  globe,  and  whose  names  will  live  in  after- 
times,  were  bearing  the  remains  of  the  departed  poet  to 
the  hallowed  palace  of  the  dead.  Among  the  psdl-bearen 
were  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen ;  among  the  mourners,  Macaulay,  D'Israeli,  Lockhart, 
and  many  others  known  to  fame.  I  had  hoped  to  see 
Wordsworth,  «nd,  peihaps,  Carlyle,  but  neither  of  them 
were  there.  The  burial-service  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Milman  [canon  of  Westminster,  and  rector  of  St 
Margaret's],  author  of  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  History  of 
Ae  Jews,  and  other  works.  At  the  close  of  the  service, 
the  plumes  were  taken  fix>m  the  coffin,  and  the  body 
lowered  into  the  grave.  A^  the  mourners  gathered  around 
the  opening,  the  sound  of  what  seemed  distant  thunder 
called  my  attention  to  the  windows.  It  was  a  dull,  daik 
day,  and  I  supposed,  ftjr  a  moment,  that  a  storm  was  at 
hand,  till  the  sweet  strain  of  a  beautiful  melody,  from  the 
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oigan  in  the  choir,  in  the  rear,  undeceived  me.  Then  Al- 
lowed again  the  rumbling  of  thundeiv  like  the  marching  of 
mighty  maaeee  of  the  dead,  varied  occasionaUy  by  snatches 
of  harmony,  and  conveying  an  impression  of  unutterable 
solemnity.     It  was  the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

"  '  There  was  one  part  of  the  ceremony  more  impitesive 
stilL  A  deputation  from  the  Polish  Association  was  pres- 
ent, in  addition  to  the  Poles  who  attended  as  mourners ; 
and  when  the  officiating  clergyman  arrived  at  that  portion 
of  the  ceremony  in  which  dust  is  consigned  to  dust,  one  of 
the  number  (Colonel  Szyrma)  took  a  handful  of  dust, 
brought  for  the  occasion  from  the  tomb  of  Kosciusko,  and 
scattered  it  upon  the  coffin.  It  was  a  worthy  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  him  who  has  done  so  much  to  immortalize 
the  man  and  the  cauide;  and  not  the  less  impressive  be- 
cause so  perfectly  simple.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
the  solemn  peals  of  the  organ  again  reverberated  for  some 
minutes  through  the  aisles  of  the  abbey,  and  the  procession 
retired  as  it  came.  ; 

'' '  The  barrier  with  iron  spikes,  which  proteoled  the 
mourners  from  the  jostling  of  the  crowd.  Was  then  removed, 
and  there  vras  a  rush  to  get  a  sight  of  the  coffin.  After 
waiting  a  little  while,  I  succeeded  in  looking  into  the  grave, 
and  read  the  inscription  on  the  large  gilt  plate : — 
THOtfAS  CAMPBELL,  LL.D. 

A0THOR  or  THS  PLIASURBS  OP  ROPl, 

Died  Jane  15,  1844. 
Aged  67. 

«<  *  On  visiting  the  abbey  the  next  day,  I  found  the  stone 
over  the  grave  so  carefully  replaced,  that  a  stranger  would 
never  suspect  there  had  been  a  recent  interment.  To  those 
who  may  hereafter  visit  the  spvt,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  it  is  situated  between  the  monument  of  Addison 
and  the  opposite  pillar,  not  far  from  that  of  Goldsmith,  and 
closely  adjoining  that  of  Sheridan.  His  most  Christian 
wish  is  accomplished.    He  lies  in  the  Poet's  Comer,  sur- 
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roundedlby  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  idngs,  statesmen, 
wafriors,  and  sckolars,  in  the  massy  bufldin^  guarded  with 
religious  care,  and  visited  from  all  parts  of  the  land  with 
religious  veneration.' "   - 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

Th£  great  home  and  haunt  of  Robert  Soudiey  was  Kes- 
wick. Of  the  sixty-mne  years  that  he  lived,  he  spent  ex- 
actly forty  there.  He.  settled  there  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine,  and  commenced  a  life  of  the  most  unremit- 
ting industry,  which  he  pursued  till  nature  gave  way,  and 
the  powers  t>f  his  mind  sunk  under  their  taskmaster. 
There  never  was  a  ikiore  thorough  fixture  as  a  literary 
man.  It  seemed  to  be  the  highest  enjoyment  of  his  life  to 
work ;  and  having  taken  the  bent  in  time  to  work  on  the 
right  side,  he  avoided  the  general  iate  of  Ikerary  men,  and 
died  in  good  esteem  with  the  powers  that  be,  and  woi::^ 
^12,000. 

Of  the  pmod  of  Southey's  life  previous  to  settling  at 
Keswick,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  this  work.  No  good 
biography  of  him  exists,  and  the  materials  for  his  life  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  his  executors,  and  not  issued  in  due 
form  to  the  public.     He  was  bom  in  Bristol,  1774.     His 
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fiither  was  a  linendraper  there,— a  most  extensive  whole* 
sale  linendraper,  says  a  short  memoir  of  him  affixed  to  a 
French  seleetion  from  hb  poems.  This,  I  suppose,  is  one 
of  the  statements^  usually  made  to  take  off  from  the  lives 
of  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence,  the  writers  think, 
something  of  their  vulg^  origin.  But  what  care  all  sensi- 
ble people  what  a  man^s  origin  was,  so  that  his  career  was 
honorable  1  Who  thinks,  because  Shakspeare  was  the  son 
of  A  wool-comber ;  because  Ben  Jonson  was  apprenticed 
to  a  mason ;  because  Miltpn  was  a  schoolmaster ;  because 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  son  of  an  attorney;  because 
Moore  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  and  spirit  dealer,  and 
Ghatterton  was  a  charity  boy,  that  they  are  one  whit  less 
the  genuine  nobles  of  the  land  |  It  is  hig^  time  that  we 
got  rid  of  this  vulgar  way  of  thinking,  and  regarded  all 
men,  all  trades,  all  origins  honorable,  when  there  has  been 
no  moral  obliquity  about  the  persons  themselves.  Whether 
Southey's  father,  then,  was  ''  a  most  extensive  linendraper," 
and  could  say  with  John  Gilpiti, 

'*  I  am  a  linendraper  bold, 

Aa  all  the  woxld  doth  know ;" 

there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  retail  as  well  as  whole- 
sale trader.  His  shop  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Key, 
in  Wine-street ;  and  diere  the  shop  still  remains  in  the  veiy 
same  trade,  and  with  the  golden  key  hanging  in  front  still, 
as  the  sign.  In  this  shop  Robert  used  to  serve  as  a  boy. 
I  believe  his  father  was  then  deceased,  and  the  concern 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  who  brought  him  up.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  gay  youth,  and  served  only  of  a  fashion. 
At  one. time  he  was  measuring  off  his  drapery  goods  with 
his  yard-wand,  at  another  he  was  measuring  the  fields  after 
tl^e  hounds,  and  used  to  come  in  amid  all  the  shop  custom- 
ers in  his  splashed  boots  and  scarlet  coat.  His  uncle  did 
not  augur  much  success  in  trade  fix>m  this  style  of  doing 
business,  and  destined  him  for  the  Church.  His  friends  and 
associates  were  chiefly  dissenters;  but  young  dissenten, 
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caught  early  and  weO  drilled,  make  the  Mancheat  chiireb- 
men.  He  waa  first  educated  by  a  Baptist  miniater,  Mr. 
Foote,  a  very  able,  but  very  old  man.  He  waa  tben  re- 
moved to  a  achool  at  Coraton,  wbere  be  remained  about  two 
yeazBy  and  it  waa  probably  at  tbe  concluaion  of  thia  acbool* 
ing  tbat  it  waa  intended  to  put  bim  to  the  drapeiy  buai- 
neaa.  On  tbe  plan  of  devoting  bim  to  ^e  Cburcb  opening 
itaelff  be  would  naturally  be  aent  to  one  of  the  Church 
preparatory  aehoola;  and  accordingly  be  went  to  Weat- 
minater»  in  1787,  wbere,  in  1790,  be  feU  under  cenaure, 
for  bia  concern  in  tbe  rebellion  excited  againat  the  maater» 
Dr.  Vincent.  In  1792,  be  became  a  atudent  under  Bali(d 
College,  Oxford,  but  Unitarian  principlea  and  the  revolu* 
donary  mania  p|it  an  end  to  tbat  deaign.  So  atroagly  did 
be  imbibe  the  new  opiniona  on  politica,  Which  the  explo* 
aion  in  France  bad  produced,  that  be,  with  bia  friends 
Lovell  and  Coleridge,  projected  a  plan  of  aettling  on  the 
bonka  of  the  Suaquebannab,  in  North  America,  and  there 
fiMinding  a  new  republic,  under  the  name  of  the  Pantiaoc- 
racy.  Thia  Utopian  acheme  waa  aoqn  disaolved  for  tbe  want 
of  meana ;  and  in  1795,  Mr.  South^  married  Miaa  Fricker. 
Every  one  remembera  Byron'a  linea  in  Don  Juan,  when 
speaking  of  Coleridge,  be  aaya : — 

"  When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  Mine  path^ 
Eapooied  two  pvtnen,  miUinen  of  Bath." 

Coleridge  and  Lovell  were  townamen  of  Soutbey'a,  and 
youthful  companiona.  Lovell  waa  of  a  Quaker  family,  and 
aU  were  connected  with  tber  diaaentera.  Soon  afler  bia 
marriage,  Southey  accompanied  bia  maternal  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  to  Portugal,  that  gentleman  being  i^pointed 
chaplain  to  the  Factory  at  Lialwn.  In  1810,  Southey  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  aecretary  to  the  Right  Hon. 
laaac  Corry,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  fi>r  Ireland.  In 
retiring  from  office  with  hia  patron,  our  author  went  to 
reaide  at  Keawick,  where  alao  dwelt,  under  the  aame  roof^ 
the  widow  of  bia  fiiend  Lovell,  and  the  vrife  of  Mr.  Cole- 
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ridge,  both  which  ladies  were  siBteri  to  Mis.  SouUiej. 
Such  were  the  moyementB  of  SoQthey  till  he  settled  down 
at  Keswick,  and  there,  busy  as  a  bee  in  its  hive,  woiked 
out  the  foily  years  of  his  then  remaining  life.  The  mei^ 
list  of  his  works  attests  a  wondeiful  industry : — Joan  of 
Arc,  4to,  1796.  Poems,  1797.  Letters  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  8vo.  1797.  Annual  Anthology,  edited  by  him, 
2  vols.  1799-1800.  Amadis  de  Gaul,  finom  a  Spanish  version, 
4  vols.  1803.  Edited  the  works  of  Chatterton,  3  vols. 
1803.  Thalaba,  2  vols.  1804.  Maddc,  1805.  Specimens 
of  Latin  Poets,  3  vols.  1807.  Palmerin  of  England,  fixym 
the  Portuguese,  4  vols.  1807.  Espriello's  Letters,  3  vols. 
1807.  Edited  the  Remains  of  H.  K.  White,  2  vols.  1807. 
The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  from  the  Spanish,  1808.  The 
History  of  Brazil,  3  vols.  1809.  The  Curse  of  Kehama, 
1811.  Omniana,  3  vols.  1812.  Life  of  Nelson,  2  vols. 
1813.  .  Carmen  Triumphale,  1814.  Odes  to  the  ABied 
Sovereigns^  1814.  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,  1814. 
The  Vision  of  Judgment  The  Life  of  Bunyan.  Morte 
Arthur,  2  vols.  1817.  Life  of  Wesley,  2  Vols.  1820.  Ex- 
pedition  of  Orsua  and  Crimes  of  Aguirre,  1821.  AO  fi>r 
Love,  or  the  Sinner  Well  Saved,  1829.  Pilgrimage  to 
Compostella.  Tales  of  Paraguay, -etc.  Essays  PoHtical 
and  Moral,  2  vols.  1831.  Book  of  the  Church,  2  vols. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Colloquies  on  the  State  of  Society, 
2  vols.  1832.  Lives  of  British  Admirals,  6  vols.  1839-40. 
Vindicia  Ebclesie  Anglicanae.  The  Doctor,  5  vols. ;  etc.,  etc 
This  is  a  striking  list  of  the  works  of  one  man,  though 
he  took  neariy  fifty  years  of  almost  unexampled  health  and 
industry  to  complete  it.  But  this  does  not  include  the  large 
amount  of  his  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  and  other  pe- 
riodicals ;  nor  does  the  mere  bulk  of  the  work  thrown  off  < 
convey  any  idea  of  the  bulk  of  work  gone  through.  Th^ 
immense  and  patient  research  necessary  for  his  histories, 
was  scarcely  less  than  that  which  he  bestowed  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  illustrative  notes  of  his  poems.     The  whole 
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of  hiB  writings  abound  with  evidefic^  of  learning  and  la- 
boriona  reading  that  haye  been  rarely  equaled.  But  the 
variety  of  talents  and  humor  displayed  in  his  diflfeieni 
writings  is  equally  extraordinary.  The  love  of  fim,  and  the 
keenness  of  satire,  which  distinguished  his  smaller  poems, 
are  enough  to  make  a  very  brilMant  reputation.  The  Dev- 
il's Walk,  so  Icmg  attributed  to  Porson,  but,  as  testified  by 
themselves,  conceived  and  written  by  Southey,  vrith  some 
touches  and  additions  from  the  hand  of  Coleridge ;  The 
Old  Woman  of  Bericeley;  The  Surgeon's  Warning;  The 
Pig ;  Gooseberry  Pie ;  Ruprecht  ibe  Robber ;  The  Cataract 
ofLodore;  Bishop  Hatto;  The  Pious  Painter ;  St.  Antid- 
ius,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil;  The  March  to  Moscow;—- 
these  and  others  of  &e  like  kind  would  make  a  volume,  that 
might  be  attributed  to  a  man  who  had  lived  only  for  joke 
and  quiz.  Then  the  wild  and  wandering  imagination  of 
Thalaba  and  Kehama;  the  grave  beauty  of  Madoc;  the 
fine  youthfiil  glow  of  hberty  and  love  in  Joan  of  Arc ;  and 
the  vivid  fire  and  vigor  of  Roderick  the  last  oi  the  Goths, 
are  little  lees  in  contrast  to  the  jocose  productions  just  men- 
tioned, than  they  are  to  the  grave  judgment  displayed  in  his 
histories,  or  the  keenness  with  which  he  enterSy  in  his  Book 
of  the  Church,  the  Colloquies,  and  his  critiques,  into  the 
questions  and  interests  of  the  day,  and  puts  fordi  all  the 
acumen  and  often  the  acidity  of  the  partisan. 

With  all  our  admiration  of  the  genius  and  varied  powers 
of  Southey,  and  with  all  our  esteem  fi>r  his  many  virtues, 
and  the  peculiar  amability  of  his  domestic  life,  we  can  not, 
however,  read  him  without  a  feehng  of  deep  melancholy. 
The  contnust  between  the  begimling  and  the  end  of  his 
career,  the  glorious  and  high  path  entered  upon,  and  so 
soon  and  suddenly  quitted  for  the  pay  of  the  placeman  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  bigot,  cling  to  his  memory  with  a 
lamentable  effect.  Without  doing  as  many.hastUy  do,  re- 
garding him  as  a  dishonest  renegade ;  allowing  him,  on  the 
contrary,  aB  the  credence  possible  fiyr  an  earnest  and  entire 
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change  in  bb  views ;  we  can  not  die  less  mourn  over  that 
change,  or  the  less  elude  the  consciousness  that  there  was 
a  moment  when  this  change  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
calculation.  They  who  have  held  the  same  high  and  noble 
views  of  human  life  and  social  interests,  and  still  hold  them, 
find  it  impossible  to  realize  to  themselves  the  process  by 
which  such  a  change  in  a  clear-headed  and  conscientious 
man  can  be  carried  through.  For  a  man  whose  heart 
and  intellect  were  fuU  of  the.  inspiration  of  great  senti- 
ments, on  the  freedom  of  man  in  all  his  relations  as  a  sub- 
ject and  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  man,  on  peace,  on  religion, 
and  on  the  oppressions  of  the  poor,  to  go  round  at  once  to 
the  system  and  the  doctrines  of  the  opposite  character,  and 
to  resolve  to  support  that  machin^y  of  violence  and  op- 
pression which  originates  all  these  evils,  is  so  unaccountable 
as  to  tempt  the  most  charitable  to  hatd  thoughts. .  Nothing 
is  so  easy  of  vindication  as  a  man's  honesty,  when  he 
changes  to  his  own  worldly  disadvantage,  and  to  a  more 
free  mode  of  thinking;  but  when  the  contrary  happens, 
suspicion  will  lie  in  spite  of  all  argument.  We  can  well 
conceive,  for  instance,  the  uncle  of  the  young  poet,  with 
whom  he  went  out  to  Portugal,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  saying  to  him,  **  Robert,  my  dear  fellow,  these 
notions  and  these  terrible  democratic  poems, — this  Wat 
Tyler,  these  Botany  Bay  Eclogues,  and  the  like,  are  not  the 
way  to  flourish  in  the  world.  No  doubt  you  want  to  live 
comfortably ;  then  just  look  about  you,  and  see  haw  you  are 
to  live.  Here  -are  church  and  state,  and  there  are  Wat 
Ty  W  and  the  Botany  Bay  Eclogues.  Here  are  promotion 
and  comfort,  there  ,are  poverty  and  contempt.  Take  which 
you  will."  We  can  well  conceive  the  effect  of  such  repre- 
sentations <Hi  a  young'  man  who,  with  all  his  poetic  and  pa- 
triotic devotion,  did  not  like  poverty  and  coiitempt,  and  did 
hope  to  live  comfortably.  This  idea  once  taking  the  small- 
est root  in  a  young  man  having  a  spice  of  worldly  piudence 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  ambition,  we  can  imagine  the 
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70U&  nodding  to  himself  and  saying, — **  True,  there  is  great 
vrisdom  in.  what  my  uncle  says.  I  must  live,  and  so  no 
more  Wat  Tylers,  nor  Botany  Bay  Eclbgues.  I  will  ad- 
here to  the  powers  that  be,  but  I  will  still  endeavor  to  infuse 
liberal  and  generous  views  into  these  powers."  Very  good , 
but  then  comes  the  transplanting  to  a  new  soil,  and  into 
new  influences.  Then  come  the  hearing  of  nothing  but  a 
new  set  of  opinions,  and  the  feelmg  of  a  very  different  tone 
in  aU  around  him.  Then  comes  ihejacilis  detcensua  Avemi, 
and  the  9ed  revoeare  gradum  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.  '  The 
metamorphosis  goes  on  insensibly — Nemo  repenU  JuU  htr- 
pianmu* ;  but  the  end  is  not  the  less  such  as,  if  it  could 
have  been  seen  >fix>m  the  beginning,  would  haye  made  the 
startled  subject  of  it  exclaim,  '*  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  thing  V* 

Allowing  Dr.  Southey  the  fuU  benefit  of  all  these  operat- 
ing ihfiuendss,  so  as  to  clear  his  conscience  in  the  metamor- 
phosis as  much  as  possible,  yet  what  a  metamorphosis  that 
was !  The  man  who  set  out  in  a  career  that  augured  the 
Hfe  of  a  Second  Milton,  ending  as  the  most  thorough,  though 
probably  unconscious  tool  of  tyranny  and  state  corruption. 
The  vmter  of  Wat  Tyler  lauding  George  IV.  and  Castle- 
reagh!  The  author  of  The  Battle  of  Blenheim,  singing 
hymns  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  hosannas  over  the  most 
horrible  war  and  carnage,  and  for  the  worst  purposes  in  his- 
tory. The  advocate  of  the  pauper  and  the  mill  operative, 
supporting  the  power  and  the  system  which  made  pauper- 
ism universal,  and  manufacturing  oppressive  to  the  artisan. 
And  last,  and  worst,  the  man  who  justly  lashed  Lord  Byron 
for  his  licentious  pen,  being  subjected  to  the  necessity  of 
slurring  over  the  debaucheries  of  such  a  monster  as  Greorge 
IV.,  and  singing  his  praises,  as  a  wise,  and  just,  and  virtuous 
prince.  While  Southey  congratulated  himself  on  never 
having  prostituted  his  pen  to  the  cause  of  vice,  he  forgot 
that  to  prostitute  it  to  the  praise  of  those  who  were  the 
most  libidinous  and  vicious  characters  of  their  age,  was  only 
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the  same  thing  in  another  form.  No  greater  dishonor  coald 
have  befallen  a  man  of  Southey's  private  character,  than  to 
have  so  fully  justified  the  scaxifying  strictures  of  his  aristo- 
cratic satirist : — 

"  He  laid — ^l  only  give  dbe  heada— lie  nud 

He  meant  no  faann  in  aeril>bling;  *twas  his  vny 
Upon  aU  topics ;  'twas  beside  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  buttered  both  sides ;  'twoold  delay 
Too  lon^  the  assembly^  he  was  pleased  to  dread. 

And  take  up  rather  more'time  than  a  day, 
To  name  his  works— he  would  but  cite  a  few— 
Wat  Tyler— Rhymes  oo  Blenheim— Wateiloo. 
"  He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  eyer : 
For  pantisocnicy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clerer; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin— 
Had  tamed  his  coat-— and  would  have  tamed  his  skin. 
**  He  had  sang  against  all  battles,  and  again 

In  their  high  praise  and  glory ;  he  had -called 
Reviewing,  'the  ungentle  craft,*  and  then 

Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e*er  crewPd — 
Fed,  paid,  and  pampered  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maolad. 
He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blankjor  prose. 
And  more  of  both  ^n  any  body  knows." 

Btron,  The  Vition  of  JudgmeiU. 

Spite  of  the  indecencies  of  Byron's  muse,  and  the  ortho- 
dox character  of  Southey's,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
fonner  is  much  less  mischievous  than  the  latter.  Every- 
whercr  Byron  speaks  out  boldly  his  opinion  of  men  and 
things.  Everywhere,  he  hates  despotism,  and  laughs  to 
scorn  cant  and  hypocrisy.  If  he  be  too  free  in  some  of  his 
sentiments,  he  is  equally  free  where  he  ought  to  be  so.  The 
world  win  never  have  to  complain  that  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind have  been  curtailed  through  the  inculcations  of  Lord 
Byron ;  or  that  he  has  endeavored  to  confound  all  just  sense 
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ofmoralsy  by  heaping  incense  on  the  Tilest  of  princes.  What 
an  impressiye  contrast  is  there  between  the  Laureate^s 
hymning  of  the  bloated  George  IV .  into  Dublin,  and  the 
Irish  Avater  of  Byrons — 

*'Oh,  what  a  joy  was  there ! 
In  load  huzzas  prolonged;  .  ^ 

Surge  after  surge  the  tide 
Of  popular  welcome  rose ; 
And  in  tiie  interval  alone 
0£  that  tomnltuons  soimd  of  glad  aoekim 
Could  the  deep  cannon's  voioe  . 
Of  duteous  gratulation,  though  it  spake 
In  thunder,  reach  the  ear. 
From  every  tower  the  meny  bells  rang  round, 
Peal  hurrying  upon  peal, 
TUl  with  the  still  reveiberating  din  n 

The 'walls  and  solid  pavement  seem  to  shake, 
And  every  bosom  with  ^e  tremulous  air 
Inhaled  a  dizzy  joy. 
Age,  that  came  forth  to  gaze 
That  memorable  day, 
Felt  in  its  quickened  veins  a  pulse  like^  youth ; 
And  lisping,  babes  were  taught  to  bless  their  king. 
And  grandsires  bade,  their  children  treasure  up 
The  precious  sight,  for  it  would  be  a  tale, 
The  which  in  their  old  age 
Would  make  their  chfldren's  children  gather  round, 
Intent  all  ean  to  hear:" 

Soniheys  Ode  an  the  King' 9  Vint  to  Ireland. 
Who  would  not  have  believed  that  this  was  some  virtuoiis 
monarch,  the  father  of  his  people  1  What  ha4  the  trish  to 
bless  this  king  fi)r  1  What  esM^  now  are  intent  to  hear  of 
this  vaunted  boon  of  this  great  and  good  king's  visit  sung 
by  this  paid  poet,  the  pious  Southey  1  What  a  much 
more  healthy  though  terrible  truth  exists  in  the  Irish  Avater, 
by  Lord  Byron ! 

It.  is  a  circumstance  that  redeems  the  age,  that  when 
despotism  was  making  its  most  hardy  attempts  in  England, 
when  too  many  of  our  literary  men  were  disposed  to  flatter 
and  IbUow  In  its  tnun,  and  when  such  a  man  as  Southey 
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was  the  loudest  to  hymn  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the 
despots,  Lord  Byron,  the  very  man  who  was  accused  of 
corrupting  the  public  morals,  should  still  have  been  the 
man  to  denounce,  with  all  the  powers  of  poetry,  wit,  and 
withering  sarcasm,  the  nefarious  attempt.  What  a  fill 
was  that  of  Southey,  fix>m  the  poet  of  liberty  to  the  laudator 
of  crime,  tyranny,  and  carnage  1  What  a  position  in  which 
to  see  him  stand,  crying  for  a  continuance  of  religious 
slavery,  for  the  slavery  of  the  press,  and  advancing  beyond 
all  former  example  of  fanatic  bigotry,  assuming  the  office 
of  the  Deity  himself,  and  dooming  those  who  differed  in 
opinion  from  him  to  perdition  in  the  next  worid !  If  Robert 
Southey,  as  he  wrote  the  epitaph  to  Algernon  Sidney,  or 
the  sonnet  to  Mary  Wolstancraft,  could  have  been  shown 
himself,  writing  his  Vision  of  Judgment,  representing  Ju- 
nius as  afraid  to  speak  in  his  own  defense,  and  Greorge  IV. 
lauded  as  good,  and  wise,  and  "  treading  in  the  steps  of  his 
father,"  with  what  horror  would  he  have  regarded  himself. 
With  what  shame  would  he  have  seen  Lord  Byron,  Hke  his 
avenger,  ever  ready  at  hand  to  turn  his  solemn  adulation 
to  ridicule,  aiid  to  lash  him  with  a  merciless  scouige  of 
immort9.1  indignation. 

It  is  with  deepest  sorrow  that  I  view  Southey  in  this 
light ;  but  the  lesson  to  friture  poets  should  never  be  with- 
held. Truth  is  of  eternal  interest  to  mankind,  and  it  can 
never  be  too  often  impressed  on  youth,  that  no  temporary 
favor  or  emolument  can  make  a  millionth  part  of  amends 
for  the  loss  of  the  glorious  reputation  of  the  patriot  Al- 
lowing that  Southey  became  sincerely  convinced  that  he 
was  right  in  his  adopted  political  creed,  hiis  own  private 
opinion  can  not  alter  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  and  the 
fact  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  his  change  was  a  mischievous 
and  an  unworthy  one.  If,  while  he  lived  in  dread  of  public 
opinion,  as  evinced  in  his  Colloquies,  ''First  the  Sword 
governs ;  then  the  Laws ;  next  in  succession  is  the  govern- 
ment of  Public  Opinion.     To  this  we  are  coming.    Already 
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its  claims  are  openly  and  ^Idly  advanced timidly,  ai^ 

therefore  feebly  resisted!"  (yoL  ii.  p.  114)  he  could  have 
seen  to  what  a  pitch  this  government  of  public  opinion  has 
now  arrived,  and  how  peacefully  and  beneficially  all  ad- 
vances under  it,  with  what  regret  must  he  have  looked  back 
on  his  own  acts  and  counsels.  How  much  he  must  have 
deplored  the  terms  of  fact^nists,  seditionists,  schismatics, 
and  "  lying  slandererB,"  which  he  had  heaped  on  all  who 
dared  ta  utter  an  independent  opinion.  See,  eppecially,  his 
Vision  of  Judgment.  And  that  the  laureate's  feelings  w^ie 
very  keen,  circumstances  lilways  showed^  for  though  he 
declaxes  in  his  Colloquies  that  his  enemies  might  as  well 
shoot  their  arrows  at  a  rhinoceros  as  at  him,  yet  on  every 
occasion  when  an  able-  antagonist  adverted  te  his  peculiar 
career,  he  writhed  and  turned  in  bitterest  resentment;  as 
on  William  Smith,  of  Norwich,  for  his  remarks  on  Wat 
Tyler  in  paiiiamenC,  and  on  Lord  Byzon.  That  outward 
poHcy,  and  a  regard  &>r  tbe  position  which  he  had  assumed, 
tended  to  make  him  write  in  a  more  church  and  state  strain 
than  he  otherwise  woul.d>  i^  rendered  more  than  probable 
by  the  fireedom  of  opinion  which  he  allowed  himself  in  The 
Doctor,  where  he  was  shielded  by  his  incognito. 

Deploring  the  grand  error  of  Southey's  life— for  we  bear 
no  resentment  to  the  dead— more  especially  as  England 
has  gone  on  advancing  and  libcFalizing,.  spite  of  his  slavish 
dogmas,  and  thus  rendered  his  most  zealous  advocacy  of 
narrow  notions  perfectly  innoxious-— we  would  ask,  whether 
this  peculiar  change  of  his  original  opinions  may  not  have 
had  a  pectdiar  effect  on  his  poetry  ?  Much  and  beautifully 
as  he  has  written,  yet,  if  I  may  be  jallowed  the  expression, 
he  never  seems  to  be  at  home  in  his  poetry,  any  more  than 
in  the  country  which,  with  his  pew  opinions,  he  adopted. 
We  can  read  once,  especially  in  our  youth,  his  poems^  even 
the  longest — ^but  it  is  rarely  more  than  once.  We  are 
charmed,  sometimes  a  little  wearied,  but  we.never  wish  to 
recur  to  them  again.  There  aa^e  a  few  of  his  smaller  poems, 
Vol.  II.— M 
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M  the  Penates,  the  Bee,  Blenheim,  and  a  few  otfaen, 
which  are  exceptioiia,  with  aome  exquisite  passages,  as  that 
often  quoted  one  on  love  in  Kehama.  But,  on  Ae  whde, 
we  are  quite  satisfied  with.one  reading.  There  is  a  want 
somehow,  of  the  ipirihud  in  his  writing.  Beautiful  fency, 
and  tender  feeling,  and  sometimes  deep  devotion,  there 
are;  but  still  there  lacks  that  spirit,  that  essence  of  the 
soul  which  makes  Wordsworth  and  many  of  the  poems  of 
Lord  Byr6n,  a  never  satiating  aliment  and  refreshment— a 
divine  substance  on  which  you  live  and  grow,  and  by  its 
influence  seem  to  draw  nearer  to  the  world  of  mind  end  of 
eternity.  Southey's  poetry  seems  a  beautiful  manufacture; 
not  a  part  of  him«elf.  He  carries  you  in  it,  as  in  an  en- 
chanted cloud,  to  Arabia,  India,  or  America;  to  the  celes- 
tial Meru,  to  the  dolorous  depths  of  Padalon,  or  to  the  Dom- 
daniel  caves  under  &e  roots  of  the  ocean ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  entertain  you  at  home ;  to  take  you  down  into  him- 
self. He  does  not  seem  to  be  at  rest.there,  or  to  have  there 
**his  ^bidmg  city." 

It  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived. 
He  seemed  to  live  there  as  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner,. 
That  he  loved  th^  lakes  and  mountains  around,  there  can 
be  no  question ;  but  has  he  linked  his  poetry  with  them  I 
Has  he,  Uke  Wordsworth,  woven  his  verse  into  almost 
every  crevice  of  every  rock  ?  Cast  the  spell  of  his  enchant- 
ment upon  every  stream  1  Made  the  hills,  the  waters,  the 
hamlets,  and  the  people,  part  and  parcel  of  his  life  and  his 
famel  We  seek  in.  vain  for  any  such  amalgamation. 
Witfi  the  exception  of  the  cataract  of  Lodore,  there  is 
scarcely  a  line  of  his  poetry  which  localizes  itself  in  the 
fairy  region  where  he  lived  forty  years.  When  Words- 
worth is  gone,  .he  will  leave  on  the  mountains,  and  in  all 
the  vales  of  Cumberland,  an  everlasting  people  of  his  crea- 
tion. The  Wanderer^  and-  the  Clei^gyman  of  the  Excur- 
sion, Michael,  and  Matthew,  and  the  Wagoner,  and  Peter 
Bell,  Ruth,  and  many  a  picturesque  vagrant  will  linger 
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tbere  forever.  The  .^epherd  Lord  will  haunt  hit  ancient 
hillB  and  castles,  and  the  White  Doe  will  still  cfoss  Rylston 
feDs.  A  thousand  associations  will  start  up  in  the  mind  of 
many  a  fiiture  generation,  as  they  hear  the  names  of  Heir 
vellyn,  Blencathra,  or  Langdale  Pikes.  But  when  yon 
seek  for  evidences  of  the  poetic  existence  of  Southey  in 
Cumberland,  you  aie  carried  at.  once  to  Gteta-hdl  at  Kes- 
wick, and  diere  you  remain.  I  suppose  the  phrenologists 
would  say  it  was  owing  to  his  idio83fncrasy-*^at  he  had 
much  imitativeness,  but  very  little  locality.  It  is  most 
singular^  that  look -over  the  contents  dP  his  voluminous 
poems,  and  you  ^find  them  connected  with  almost  every  re- 
grion  of  the  worid,  and  every  quarter  of  these  kingdoms, 
except  with  the  neighborhood  of  his  abode.  He  would 
seem  Hke  a  man  ilying  fit>m  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
brushing  out  all  traces  of  his  retreat  as  he  goes.  In  Spain, 
France,  America,  India,  Arabia,  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
in  Ireland,  Wales,.  England,  and  Scotland,  you  perceive  his 
poetical  habitations  and  resting-places;  but  not  in  Cum- 
berlaiKL  He  has.  commemorated  Pultowa,  Jerusalem, 
Alentejo,  Qxibrd,  Blenheim,  Dreux,  Moscow,  the  Rhine. 
He  has  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  for  number^  of  places  in 
England,  Spain,  and  Pojtugal.  In  hb  Madoc,  Wales ;  in 
his  Roderick^  Spain ;  in  his  Joan  of  Arc,  France,  find 
abundance  of  their  localities  celebrated.  In  his  Pilgrimage 
to  Waterloo,  Flanders  has  its  commemorations  |  but  Curo- 
berland^^no !  You  would  think  it  was  some  district  not 
gkmous  with  mountain,  lake,  and  legend,  but  some  fenny 
flat  on  which  a  poetic  spirit  could  not  dwell. 

Almost  the  only  dews  that  we  get  at  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Colloquies*  Here  we  learn  iStat  the  poet  and  his  fam- 
ily did  sometimes  walk  to  Skiddaw  Dod,  Catisey  Pike,  and 
'Watenlath.  At  page  119  of  vol.  i.,  where  these  names 
occur,  we  find  the  poet  {rropoeing  an  excursion  to  Wialla 
Crag,  on  the  waters  of  the  Derwentwater.  "  I,  who  per- 
haps would  more  williVigly  have  sat  at  home,  was^yet  in  a 
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mood  to  sufier.violence,  and' making  a  sort  of  eompromiae 
l)etwe4kn  their  exuberant  ao&vity  and  my  own  inclination 
for  the  chair  and  the  fireside,  fixed  on  Walla  Crag."  Be- 
side this  mention,  you  have  in  Colloquy  XII.,  pagea  59  to 
69,  an  introduction  to  a  long  history  of  the  Clifford  family, 
in  which  you  are  introduced  to  Threlkeld  farm  and  village. 
This  peep  into  the  mountains  makes  you  wonder  that 
Southey  did  not  ^ve  you  more  of  them ;  but  no,  that  is  alL 
It  is  evident  t^t  hb  <heart  was,  ad  he  hinted  just  above, 
"  at  home  in  the  chair  by  the  fireside."  It  was  in  his 
library  that  he  really  lived,  and  there  is  little  question  that 
when  his  children  did  get  him  out  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
necessary  for  hb  health,  his  nund  was  gone  off  vnth  some 
Thalaba  or  Madoc  or  other,  or  with  that  other  favorite 
hero  of  his,  whose  "  walk,"  and  whose  -exploits  with  dd 
women,  he  has  described  with  a  gusto  that  might  have  iitiy 
fixed  on  him  the  appellation  he  gave  to  Lord  3yron — the 
head  of  the  Satanic  school.     ^ 

To  Keswick  we  must  then  betake  ourselves  as  the  sole 
haunt  of  Robert  Southey.  My  visit  there  in  the  siunmer 
of  1845  was  marked  by  a  circumstance  which  may  show 
how  well  the  fame  of  Dr.  Southey,  the  laureate  of  Church 
and  State,  and  the  bard  who  sung  the  triumphs  of  legiti- 
macy oh  the  occasion  of  the  allied  sovereigns  coming  to 
England  in  1814,  is  spread  among  thanati6ns  which  are 
the  strictest  maintainors  of  his  favorite  doctrines ;  a  fettered 
press,  a  law  church,  and  a  government  maintained  by  such 
statesmen  as  Castlereagb  and  Mettemich.  I  was  traveling 
at  that  time  with  four  of  the  subjects  of  these  allied  sover- 
eigns,  whom  our  laureate  had  so  highly  lauded ;  a  Russian, 
a  Cossack,  an  Austrian,  and  a  Bohemian ;  the  Cossack  no 
other  than  the  nephew  of  the  Hetman  Flatoff,  and  the  Bo- 
hemian, Count  Wratislaw,  the  present  representative  of 
that  very  ancient  family  of  which  the  queen  of  our  Richard 
11.,  "  the  good  Queen  Anne,"  who  sent  out  Wickliffe's 
Bible  to  Huss,  and  was  thus  the  mother  of  the  Reforma- 
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don  on  the  Continent;  and,  singuldriy  also,  still  closely 
connected  with  oar  royal  femily,  his  mother  being  sister  to 
the  Princess  of  Leiningen,  -wife  to  the  half-brother  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Austrian  and  Russian  nobles  are  not 
femous  for  great  reading,  but  e^ery  one  of  these  were  as 
familiar  with  Dr.  Southey's  name  as  most  people  the  world 
over  are  with  those  of  Scott  and  Byron.  They  not  only 
went  over  the  laureate's  house  with  the  greatest  interest,  but 
carried  away  sprigs  of  evergreen  to  preserve  as  memorialsb 
Southey's  house,  which  lies  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
town  of  Keswick,  on  the  way  to  Bassen^waitd  water,  is  a 
plain  stuccoed  tenement,  looking  as  you  approadi  it  almost 
like  a  chapd,  from  the  apparent  absence  of  chimneys. 
Standing  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Greta  wdiich  crosses  the 
high<road  here,  the  view  all  round  of  the  mountains,  those 
which  lie  at  the  back  of  Southey's  house,  Skiddaw  being 
the  chief,  and  those  which  lie  in  front,  girdling  the  lake  oi 
Derwentwater,  is  grand  and  complete.  From  this  bridge 
die  house  lies  at  the  distance  of  a  croft,  or  of  diroe  or  fouj? 
hundred  yards,  on  an  agreeable  swell.  In  firont,  diat  is, 
between  you  and  die  house,  ascends  towaid  it  a  set  of 
homelike  crofts,  widi  their  cut  hedges  and  a  few  scattered 
trees.  When  Soudiey  went  there,  and  I  suppose  for  twenty 
years  after,  these  were  occupied  as  a  nursery  gToand»  and 
injured  the  efiect  of  the  immediate  environs  of  the.house 
extremely.  Nodnng  now  can  be  more  green  .and  agree- 
able. On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  stand 
two  stuccoed  houses;  the  one  nearest  to  the  town,  and 
the  largest,  being  Southey's.  Both  are  well  flanked  by 
pleasant^rees,  and  pardy  hidden  by  them^  that  of  Soudiey 
being  most  so.  The  smeller  house  has  the  air  of' a  good 
neighbor  of  lesser  importance,  who  is  pnmd  of  being  a 
neighbor.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  Miss  Denton^ 
daughter  of  the  former  vicar  of  Crosdiwaite,  the  place  just 
below  on  the  Bassenthwaite  road,  and  where  Soudiey  lies 
buried. 
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The  situatioB  of  Southey's  lioiMe^  takiog  all  into  conaid* 
oration,  is  exceeded  by  few  in  England.  It  is  agreeably 
distant  from  the  road  and  the  little  town,  and  .stands  in  a 
fine,  open  vaUey,  surrounded  by  hilk  of  the  noblest  and 
most  diversified  character.  From,  your  stand  on  Greta 
bridge,  looking  over  the  house,  your  eye  fiUls  oti  die  group 
of  mountains  behind  it.  The  lofty  hill  of  Latrig  lifts  its 
steep,  green  back  with  its  larch  plantations  clothing  one 
edge,  and  scattered  in  groups  over  the  other.  Stretching 
away  to  the  left;,  rises  the  still  IMm  range  and  giant  mass- 
es of  Skiddaw,  with  its  interveniiig  delk  and  ravines,  and 
summits  often  lost  in  their  canopy  of  shadowy  clouds.  Be- 
tween the  feet  of  Skiddaw  and  Greta  bridge,  lie  pleasant 
knoUs  and  fields  with  scattered  villas  and  cottages,  aod 
Crodthwaite  Church.  On  your  right  hand  is  the  town,  and 
behind  it  green  swelling  fields  again,  and  the  more  distant 
inelomnja^  chain  of  hills. 

If  >you  then  turn  your  babk  on  the  house,  and  view  the 
scene  which,  is  presented  from  the  house,  you  find  yourself 
inthe  presence  of  the  riyer,  hurrying  away  toward  the  as- 
semblage of  beautifiilly  varied  mountains,  which  encompass 
magnificently  tiie  lake  of  Derwentwater. 

The  vicinity  to  the  lake  itself  would  make  this  spot  as  a 
residence  most  attractive.  I  think  I  like  Denyentwater 
more  than  any  other  of  the  lakes«  The  mountains  aU  round 
are  so  bold^and  so  diversified  in  form.  You  see  them 
showing  themselves  one  behind  another,  many  tending  to 
the  pyramidal  form,  and  their  hues  as  varied  as  t^eir  shapes. 
Some  are  of  that  peculiar  tawny,  or  lion  color,  which  b  so 
singular  in  its  effect  in  the  Scotch  mountains  of  the  south ; 
others  so  softly  and  smoothly  green;  others  so  black  and 
desolate.  Some  are  so  beautifully  wooded,  others  so  bare. 
When  you  look  onward  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  ^  group  of 
mountains  and  crags  there,  at  the  entrance  of  Borrowdale, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pictorial  things  imaginable. 
If  any  artist  would  choose  a  scene  for  the  entrance  into 
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ftiry  land,  let  him  take  that.  When,  again,  you  turn  and 
look  4>Tar  the  town,  there  Boan  aloflt  Skiddaw  in  his  giant 
grandeur,  with  all  his  slopes,  ridges,  dints,  ravines,  and  sum- 
mits clear  in  the  blue  sky,  or  hung  with  the  cloud-curtains 
of  heayen,  full  of  magnifiqent  mystery.  There  is  a  perfect 
pyramid,  faroad  and  massy  as  those  of  Egypt,  standing  sol- 
emnly in  one  of  its  ascending,  vales,  called  Carrsledrum. 
Then,  the  beautifully  wooded  islands  of  Derwentwater, 
ei^t  in  number,  and  the  fine  masses  of  wood  that  stretch 
avray  between  the  feet  of  the  hills  and  the  lake,  with  here 
and  theze  ar  viUa  lighting  up  the  scene,  make  it  perfect.  In 
all  the  changes  of  weather,  the  changes  of  aspect  must  be 
full  of  new  beauty;  but^  in  bright  and  genial,  summer 
weather,  how  enchandng  must  it  be!  As  it  was  at  our 
visit,  the  deep-blackj  yet  transparent  shadow  that  lay  on 
some  of  the  huge  piles  of  mountain,  and  the  soft  light  that 
lay  on  'others,  were  indescribably  noble  and  poetical,  and 
the  strangers  ejLclaimed  continually, — '*  Prdchtigr  "  TFtm- 
dersckmt  r  Badf*2^  beaur 

When  we  ascend  to  the  house,  it  is  through  a  narrow 
sort  of  croft  or  a  3vide  shrubbexy,  which  you  will.  The 
caziiage-road  goes  another  way,  and  here  you  have  only  a 
single  fi>otpath,.and  on  your  right  hand  a  grassy  plot  scat- 
tered with  a  few  flower-beds,  and  trees  and  shrubsj  which 
brings  you,  by  a  considerable  ascent,  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  which  is  screened  almost  wholly  fihom  view  by  tall 
trees,  among  which  some  are  fine  maples  and  red  beeches. 
Here,  on  the  left  hand,  a  little  side  gate  leads  to  Miss  Den- 
ton's house,  and  on  the  other  stretches  out  the  lawn,  screen- 
ed by  hedges  of  laurel  and  other  evergreens.  Behind  this 
little  li^wn,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  house,  lie  one  or  two 
kitchen  gardens,  and  passing  through  these,  you  come  to  a 
wood  descending  toward  the  river,  which  you  again  find 
here  sweeping  around  the  house.  I)own  this  wood  or 
copse,  which  is  half-orchard,  and  half  of  forest  trees,  you 
see  traces  of  winding  footpaths,  but  all  now  grrown  over 
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with  grass.     The  house  is  deserted ;  the  spirits  which  sni* 
mated  the  scene  are  fled,  soxne  one  way,  and  some.another ; 
and  there  is  already  a  wildness  and  a  desolation  about  it. 
The  Greta,  rushing  over  its  weii*  beneath  thift^wood,  moans 
in  melancholy  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  scene^     Yon 
see  that  great  pleasure  has  sometime  been  taken  in  this 
spot,  in  these  gardens,  in  this  shadowy  and  steeply  descend- 
ing wood ;  and  the  river  that  runs  on  beneath,  and  the  mel- 
andioly  feeling  of  the  drean^like  nature  and  vanity  of  human 
things,  its  fame  and  happiness  included,  seizes  irresistibly 
upon  you.    A  little  footpath  ^hidi-  runs  along  the  Grreta 
side  toward  the  town  deepens  this  feeling.     Through  the 
trees,  and  b^md  the  river,  lie  deep  and  grassy  meadows 
with  masses  of  wobdfand,  having  a  very  Cuyp  or  Paul  Pot- 
ter look;  and,  between  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees 
you  see  the  huge  green  bulk  of  Skiddaw,  soaring  up  with 
fine  and  almost  startling  effect     You  may  imagine  Southey 
walking  to  and  fro  along  the  footpath  under  the  trees,  in 
the  fields  leading  to  the  town,  by -another  route,  and  think- 
ing over  his  topics,  while  he  took  the  air,  and  had  in  view 
a  scene  of  mountain  magnificence,  of  die  effect  of  which 
the  poet  was  fuUy  consdous.     **  The  height  and  extent  of 
the  surrounding  objects  seem  to  produce  a  correspondent 
expansion  and  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude contribute  to  this  emotion.    You  feel  as  if  in  another 
region,  almost  in  another  world."*    Here,  too,  you  may 
imagine  Coleridge  lying  and  drewning  under  the  trees  of 
the  wood  withiu  sound  of  the  river.     He  was  here,  at  one 
time,  a  great  while. 

To  reftum  to  the  house,  however.  It  is  a  capacious 
house  enough,  but  not  apparently  very  well  built.  The 
iioon  of  the  upper  rooms  shake  under  your  tread ;  and  I 
have  heard,  that  when  Southey  had  these  rooms  crowded 
and  piled  with  books,  there  was  a  fear  of  their  coming 
down.  The  house  is  one  of  those  square  houses  of  which 
•  Colloquies,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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you  may  count  the  rooms  without  going  into  them,  but  at 
each  end  is  a  circular  projection,  making  each  a  snug  sort 
of  ladies'  room.  The  room  on  the  right  hand  as  we  enter- 
edf  was  said  to  be  the  sitting-room,  and  that  on  the  left, 
the  library,  while  the  room  over  it  was  Southey's  writing- 
room  ;  and  most  of  these  rooms,  as  well  m  the  entrance- 
hall,  were  all  crowded  with  books.  ,We  were  told  that, 
after  sdreral  days'  sale  at  home,  where  some  books  as  wdl 
as  the  furniture  were  sold,  fourteen  tuns  of  books  and  sim- 
ilar articles  were  sent  off  for  sale  in  London. 

If  Southey  has  not  told  us  much  about  his  haunts  in  the 
mountains,  he  has,  however,  vparticularly  described  that 
where  his  heart  lay — his  library.  To  this  he  has  given  a 
whole  chapter  in  his  Colloquies ; '  and  in  this  volume  we 
most,  as  a  matter  of  course,  give  a  few  extracts,  for  it  is 
almost  the  only  haunt  of  Southey,  of  which  he  has  left  us 
any  glimpse  in  his  writings. 

"  I  was  in  my  library,"  he  says,  "  making  room  upon  the 
shelves  for  some  books  which  had  just  arriv^  ^rom  New 
England,  removing  to  a  less  conspicuous  station  others 
which  were  of  less  value,  and  in  worn  dress,  when  Sir 
Thomas  entered. 

"  *  You  are  employed,'  said  he,  *  to  your  heart's  content. 
Why,  Montesinos,  with  these  books,  and  the  delight  you 
take  in  dieir  constant  society,  whatliave  you  to  covet  or  de- 
sire more  V 

"  MoNTEfemoB. — '  Nothing, . . .  except  more  books.' 

"  Sm  Thomas  More. — *  Greseit,  indulgent  nhi,  dinu 
hydrops,* 

"  Montesinos. — ^  Nay,  nay,  my  ghostly  monitor,  this  at 
least  is  no  di^ased  desire !  If  I  covet  more,  it  is  for  the 
want  I  feel,  and  the  use  I  should  make  of  them.  '*  Libra- 
ries," says  my  good  old  friend,  George  Dyer,  a  man  as  learn- 
ed as  he  is  benevolent, . . . .  "  libraries  are  the  wardrobes 
c€  literature,  whence  men,  properly  informed,  nught  bring 
ferth  something  for  ornament,  much  for  curiosity,  and  more 
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fiir  use."  Tbefte  books  of  mine,  as  yoa  well  know,  are  not 
drawn  up  here  for  display,  boweirer  mucb  tbe  pride  of  tbe 
eye  may  be  gratified  in  beholding  them ;  they  are  on  actual 
service.  Wheneyer  they  may  be  dispersed,  there  is  not  one 
among  them  that  will  ever  be  more  comfortably  lodged,  or 
more  highly  prized  by  its  possessor ;  and  generations  may 
pass  away  before  some  of  them  will  again  find  a  reader ..... 
It  is  well  that  we  do  not  moralize  too  much  upon  such  sub- 
lecvB, .... 

"  For  forenght  U  ft  meluicholy  gift, 
.     Which  bean  the  bald,  and  speeds  tiie  ail-too  awift/' 

But  the  dispersion  of  a  library,  whether  in  retrospect  or 
anticipation,  is  to  me  always  a  melancholy  thing.' 

'*  Sm  Thomas  Moke.—'  How  many  such  dispenionB  must 
have  taken  place  to  have  made  it  possible  that  these  books 
should  be  thus  brought  together  here' among  the  Cumber- 
land mountains !' 

"  MoNTBSiNOB.*— 'Many,  indeed ^  and  in  many  instances, 
most  disastrous  ones.  Not  a  few  of  these  volumes  have 
been  cast  up  from  the  wreck  of  the  family  or  convent 
libraries,  during  the  Revolution.  Yonder  Acta  Sanctorum 
belonged  to  the  Capuchins,  at  Ghent.  This  book  of  St 
Bridget's  Revelations,  in  which  not  only  all  the  initial  let^ 
ters  are  illuminated,  but  every  capital  throughout  the  vol- 
ume was  colored,  came  from  the  Carmelite  nunnery  Bt 
Bruges.  That  copy  of  Alain  Chartier,  from  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Louvein;  that  Imago  Primi  SacuU  SocidatU, 
from  their  college  at  Ruremoiid.  Here  are  books  from 
Colbert's  library;  here  others  from  the  Lamoignon  one. 
And  here  are  two  volumes  of  a  work — Chronicles  of  the 
barefooted  Franciscans  in  the  Philippines,  C!hina,  Japan, 
etc. — ^for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis ;  a  work,  not  more  rare  than  valuable  for  its 
contents,  divorced,  unhappily,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  fbr« 
ever,  fix>m  the  volume  which  should  stand  between  thes&. 
They  vrere  printed  in  a  convent,  at  Manilla,  and  brought 
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from  thence  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sir  William 
Draper.  They  have  given  me,  perhaps,  as  many  pleasniw 
able  hours,  passed  in  acquiring  information  which  I  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained,  as  Sir  William  spent  yeaxs  of 
anxiety  and  vexation  in  vainly  soliciting  the  reward  of  his 
conquest.' 

" '  About  a  score  of  the  more  out-of-the-way  works  in 
my  possession,  belonged  to  some  unknown  person,  who 
seems  carefuUy  to  have  gleaned  the  bookstalls  a  little  be- 
fore and  after  the  year  1790.  He  marked  them  vnth 
certain  ciphers,'  always  at  ^e  end  of  the  volume.  They 
axe  in  various  languages,  and  I  never  found  his  mark  in  any 
book  that  was  not  worth  buying,  or  that.  I  should  not  have 
bou^t  vnthout  that  indication  to  induce  me.  All  were  in 
ragged  condition,  and  havinjg  been  dispersed  on  the  owner's 
death,  probably  as  of  no  valne,  to  the  stalls  they  had  re- 
turned ;  and  there  I  found  this  portion  of  them,  just  be- 
fore my  old  haunts  as  a  book-hunter  in  the  metropolis 
were  disforested,  to  make  room  for  improvements  be- 
tween Westminster  and  Oxford-road.  I  have  endeavored, 
without  success,  to  discover  the  name  of  their  former 
possessor.    •     •     •     • 

^ '  Yonder  ChromGle  of  King  D.  Manoel,  by  Damiam  de 
Goes,-  and  yonder  Greneral  History  of  Spain,  by  Esteban 
de  Choibay,  are  signed  by  their  req>ective  authors.  The 
minds  of  these  laborious  and  useful  scholars  are  in  their 
works;  but  you  are  brought  into  a  more  perfect  relation 
with  them  when  you  see  the  page  upon  which  you  know 
that  their  eyes  have  rested,  and  the  veiy  characters  which 
their  hands  have  traced.  This  copy  of  Oasaubon's  Epis- 
tles was  sent^to  me  from  Florence  by  Walter  Landcxr. 
He  had  perused  it  carefully,  and  to  that  perusal  we  are 
indebted  for  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  Conversations. 
These  letters  had  carried  him  in  spirit  to  the  age  of  their 
writer,  and  sfaoMm  James  I.  to  him  in  the  light  in  which 
James  was  regarded  by  cotempnrary  scholars ;  and,  under 
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the  kDpression  thus  pTodaced,  Landor  has  writteii  of  him 
in  Ml  happiest  neod,  cahnly,  philbsophiGally,  feelingly,  and 
with  no  mom  favorable  leaning  dian  justice  will  always 
manifest  when  justice  is  in  good-humor,  and  in  charity 
with  di  men.     The  book  came  finom  the  palace  library 

at  Mikn how  or  when  abstracted  I  know  not;  but 

this  beautifbl  dialogue  would  never  have  been  written  had 
it  remained  there  in  its  place  upon  the  shelf,  for  the  worms 
to  finish  the  work  virhidi  they  had  begun.     •     •    •     • 

** '  Here  is  a  book  \rith  which  Lauderdale  amused  him- 
self, when  Cromwell  kept  him  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle. 
He  has  recorded  his  state  of  mind  during  that  imprison- 
ment, by  inscribing  in  it,  with  his  name  and  dates  of  time, 
the  Lfttin  word  Durate,  and  the  Ghreek  Olariov  icai  iknoh 
Tiw.     The  date  is  22d  Oct.  1657.     The  book  is  the  Put 

JB^ilaria  Angdini  Guzm Here  is  a  niemorial:  of  a 

different  kind,  inscribed  in  this  "  Rule  of  Penance  of  Su 
Francis,"  as  it  is  ordered  for  religious  women  ....  .'^  I 
beseech  my  dear  mother  humbly  to  accept  of  this  exposition 
of  our  holy  rule,  the  better  to  conceive  what  your  -poor 
child  eught  to  be  who  daly  beges  your  blessing.  Con- 
stantia  Francisco."  And  here  are  the  Apophthemata»  eol- 
lected  by  Coprad  Lycosthenes,  aiid  published,  after  drastic 
esqpurgation  by  the  Jesuits,  as  a  commonplace  book, — 
some  Portuguese  has  entered  a  hearty  vow,  that  he  would 
never  part  vrith  the  book,  nor  lend  it  to  any  one.  Very 
different  was  my  poor  old  Lisbon  acquaintance,  the  abb6, 
who,  after  die  old  humorous  form,  virrote  in  all  his  bodes, 
and  be  had  a  rare  collection,  Ex  lihris  Francisci  Grarmer^ 
et  amicorum.* 

'*  Sr  Thomas  More. — '  How  peaceably  piey  stand  to- 
gether ....  Papists  and  Protestants  side  by  side !' 

"  MoNTEsiNos.^'  Their  very  dust  reposes  not  more  quiet- 
ly in  the  cemetery.  Ancient  and  modem,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Mohammedan  and  Crusader,  French  and  English,  Spaniaids 
and  Portuguese,  Dutch  aad  Brazilians,  fighting  their  old 
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battles  dently  now  updo  the  Bhelf ;  Femam  Lopea?  and 
Pedro  de  Ayala ;  John  de  Laet  and  Barltetts,-  with  the  his- 
torians of  Joam  Feraades  "Vieura ;  Fox's  Manyis,  and  the 
Three  Conversations  of  Father  Persons;  Cranmer  aiid- 
Stephen  Grazdiner ;  Dominican  and  Franciscan^  Jesuit  and 
Phikuophe,  equally  misnamed :  Chmchmen  and  Sectarians ; 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  I 

**  Here  are  God's  condaits,  grave  divines ;  and  here 
It  natore's  secretary,  fte  philoaopher; 
And  wily  stetesmmi,  whibh  teaeb  how  to  tie 
The  sinews  «f  a  city's  mystic  body ; 
Here  gathering  chronicleiB ;  and  hy  them  stand 
Giddy  fimtastic  poets  of  each  land."— Z>o9me. 

Here  I  possess  these  gathered  treasum  of  time,  the  harvest 
€»f  so  many  generations,  laid  up  in  my  gamers ;  and  when  I 
go  to  the  windows,  there  isthe  lake,  and  the  circle  of  the 
mountains^  and  the  iUimitahle  sky.'  *' 


This  noUe  coBectiDn,  of  which  their  possessor  might  well 
be  proud,  which  is  said  to  have  included  by  ftr  the  best 
collection  of  Spanish  books  in  England,  sud  the  gttdiering 
of  which  together,  through  many  researches,  many  in<]iiiries, 
and  many  years,  had,  perhaps,  given  him  almost  as  much 
pleasurable  excitement  as  their  perusal,  is  once  more  dis- 
pecaed  faito  thousands  of  hands.  The  house,  indeed,  at  the 
lime  we  visited  it,  was  iii  the  act  of  being  repaired,  fresh 
painted  and  papered,  ready  far  a  flow  tenant ; .  and,  of 
course,  looked  desolate  enough.  AH  the' old  paper  had 
been  torn  off  the  walls,  or  scraped  away ;  tod  workmen, 
with  piles  of  rolls  of  new  paper,  and  buckets  of  paste,  were 
beginning  their  work  of  revival.  The  whole  house,  outside 
and  inside,  had  an  air  of  dilapidation,  such  as  houses  in  die 
country  are  often  allowed  to  fall  into ;  but,  no  doubt,  when 
all  furnished  and  inhabited,  would  be  comfortable  find 
habitable  enough, 
'    But  death  had  been  there,  and  the  appraiser  and  auc- 
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doueer,  azid  a.  crowd  of  eager  aale-attenders  after  dian ; 
and  the  history  of  the  poet  and  the  poet's  family  life  was 
wound  up  and  done  there.  A  populous  dwelling  k  must 
have  been  when  Southey  and  his  wife  and  children,  and 
Mrs.  Coleridge  and  her  daughter,  and  perhaps  other  friends, 
were  all  housed  in  it*  And  an  active  and  pleasant  house  it 
must  have  been  when  great  works  were  going  on  in  it,  a 
Thalaba,  a  Madoc,  an  article  for  the  Quarterly,  and  news 
from  London  were  coming  in,  and  letters  were  expected 
of  great  interest,  and  papers  were  sending  c^  by  post  to 
printers  and  publishers,  and  correspondents.  All  that  is 
now  passed  over  as  a  dream ;  the  whole  busy  hive  is  dis- 
persed many  ways,  and  the  house  and  grounds  axe  pre* 
paring  to  let  at  ,£55  a-year,  just  as  if  no  genius  had  set  a 
gi^eater  value  on  them  than  on  any  other  premises  around. 
It  is  when  we  see  these  changes  that  we  really  feel  the 
vanity  of  human  life.  But  the  beauty  of  die  life  of  genius 
is,  that  though  the  scene  of  domestic  action  and  sojourn  can 
become  vi  empty  as  any  ether,  the  home  of  the  poet's  mind 
becomes  thenceforth  that  of  the  whole  heart  and  mind  of 
his  nation,  and  often  far  beyond  that.  The  Cossack  and 
the  Bohemian — did  they  not  also  Carry  away  from  it  to 
their  farK>ff  landis  tokens  of  their  veneration  ] 

Before  quitting  Southey's  house  for  his  tomb,  I  can  not 
resist  referring  to  a  little  fact  connected  with  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  laureateship.  It  is  well  known  that  the  post 
was  first  offered  to  Walter  Scott,  who  declined  it,  but 
recommended  Southey,  who  was  chosen.  The  letters  on 
the  whole  transaction  are  given  in  Lockhait's  Life  of  Scott 
(chap.  xxvL),  and  certainly  present  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
bits  of  human  nature  imaginable.  Scott,  who  was  then 
only  plain  Walter  Scott ;  who  was  not  made  Sir  Walter  for 
seven  years  after ;  who  had  published  the  greater  number 
of  his  popular  poetical  romances,  but  had  not  yet  published 
Waverley ;  felt,  however,  quite  terrified  at  the  offer  of  the 
laureateship.    He  was  quite  agonized  with  shame  at  the 
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proqpect,  aad  wrote  off  to  the  Dnke  jof  Baecleagh  to  ask 
ka»  adyice  hpw  he  was  to  get  decently  out  of  the  scrape 
without  offeoding  the  prince  regent.  '*I  am/'  says  Scott, 
«  very  much  embarrassed  by  it.  I  am,  on  the  one  hand, 
very  much  afraid  of  giving  offense,  where  no  one  would 
willingly  offisnd,  and  perhaps  losing  the  opportunity  of 
smoothing  the  way  to  my  youngsters  through  life ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  offer  is  a  ridicuUnis  one  ;  somehow  or  other, 
they  and  I  should  be  well  quizzed,"  etc.  ^  *  *  '*  I  feel 
much  disposed  to  shake  myself  free  of  it.  I  should  make 
but  a  bad  courtier  and  an  ode-maker  is  described  by  Pope 
as  a  man  out  of  his  way,  or  out  of  his  senses*" 

Almost  l^  return  of  post  came  the  dukd's  answer.  *'  As 
to  the  ofkioi  his  royal  highness  to  appoint  you  laureate, 
I  shall  frankly  say,  that  I  should  be  mortified  to  see  you 
hold  a  situation  which,  by  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
world*  is  stamped  ridiculous.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  be  so ;  but  it  is  so.  Walter  ScoU^  Poet 
Lamreaie^  ceases  to  be  Walter  Scott,  of  the  Lay,  Marmion, 
etc  Any  future  poem  of  yours  would  not  come  foith 
with  the  same  probability  of  a  successful  reception.  The 
poet  lanreate  would  stick  to  you  and  your  productions  like 
a  piece  of  court  jpiatter,  •  •  •  Only  think  of  being 
chanted  and  recitatived  by  a  parcel  of  hoarse  and  squeak* 
ing  choristers,  on  a  birthday,  for  the  edification  of  the 
bishops,  pages,  maids  of  honor,  and  gentlemen-pensioners ! 
Oh,  horrible  I  thrice  horrible !" 

Scott  replied,  "^1  should  certainly  never  have  survivetl 
the  recitative  described  by  your  grace ;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
etiquet  I  was  quite  unprepared  for,  and  should  have  sunk 
under  it." 

Such  was  the  horror  of  Scott^  and  his  great  patron  Buc- 
cleugh,  at  the  very  idea  of  this  most  ridiculous  of  offers,  of 
ikit  piece  i^  court  plaster^  of  this  horrible,  thrice  horrible  of 
all  quizzes— Scott  at  once  declined  the  honor  ;  and  though 
he  said  he  should  make  a  bad  courtier,  assuredly  np  courtier 
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could  Have  done  it  in  better  style,  profesBing  that  the  office 
was  too  diBtingaished  for  his  merits;  that  he  was  by  no 
means  adequate  to  it  Now  Scott,  all  this  time,  had  but  an 
income  of  <£2,000  a^year,  out  of  all  his  resources  j  we  have 
these  calculated  and'  cast  up  on'the  very  same  page,  oppo- 
site to  his  letter  to  Buccleugh ;  nay,  he  is  in  embarrass- 
ments, and  in  the  very  same  lettet  requests  the  duke  to  be 
guaranty  for  <£2,000  for  him :  and  he  thought  the  lauieate- 
flhip  worth  d6300  or  <£400  a-year.  These  facts  aU  testify 
to  his  thorough  idea  of  the  ignominy  of  the  office.  How 
rich,  then,  is  the  sequel !  This  ignominy,  this  burning 
shame  of  an  office,  this  piece  of  adhesive  (xmrt  pUuter,  he 
goes  at  once  and  recommends  to  Southey  [  "  Hang  it," 
he  says  to  himself,  "  it  would  never  dt),  for  sttch  a  man  as 
me;  but,  by  the  by,  it  will  do  veiy  well  for  Southey!" 
Well,  he  writes  at  once  to  Southey-— tells  him  that  he  has 
had  this  offer,  but  that  he  has  declined  it,  because  he  has 
had  already  two  pieces  of  preferment,  and,  moreover,  "  my 
dear  Southey,  I  had  you  in  my  eye.''  He  adds — and  now 
let  any  one  who  thinks  himself  flattered  on  any  particular 
occasion,  remember  this  delicious  bam — "  I  did  not  refuse 
it  Jrom  any  foofMk  pr^udice  against  the  ntuation — other- 
wise how  durst  I  offer  it  to  you;  (ay,  how,  indeed!)  my 
elder  brother  in  &e  muse  ? — ^but  fitun  a  sort  of  internal 
hope  that  they  would  give  it  to  you,  on  whom  it  would  be 
so  much  more  worthily  conferred.  For  I  am  not  such 
an  ass  as  not  to  know  that  you  are  my  l)etter  in  poetry, 
though  I  have  had,  probably  but  for  a  time,  the  tide 
of  ^p<^ulaHty  in  my  favor.  I  have  not  time  to  add  the 
thousand  other  relisons,  but  I  only  wished  to  tell  you  how 
the  matter  was,  and  to  beg  you  to  think  before  you  reject 
the  offer  which,  I  flatter  myself)  wilM>e  made  to  you.  If  I 
had  not  been,  like  Dogberry,  a  fallow  with  two  gowits 
already,  I  sho/uld  have  jumped  ait  it  like  a  each  at  a  goose- 
henry.    Ever  youre,  most  truly,  Walter  Scott." 

The  whole  is  too  rich  to  need  a  remark,  except  that 
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Soutfaey  accepted  it,  anA  Scott  wrote  faim  a  letter  of  warm- 
est congratulation  cm  getting  tins  piece  of  court  pUuter 
clapped  on  his  back,  and  putting  himself  into  a  position  to 
be  ''well  quizzed;"  but  was  quite  confounded  to  learn 
that  the  honorarium  for  the  '.'  horrible  I  thrice  horrible !'' 
was  not  <£400  a-year,  but  only  oClOO  and  a  butt  of 
wine.  I  wonder  whether  poor  Southey  Mved  to  read 
Scott's  life! 

The  present  iUustiious  holder  of  this  post  accepted  it  widi 
a  dignity  worthy  of  his  character  and  fame,  declining  it  till 
it  was  stripped  of  all  its  disgusting  duties.  The  next  step, 
it  i^  to  be  hoped,  will  be  to  abolish  an  office  equaUy  deroga- 
tory to  monarch  jEind  subject.  No  poet  of  reputation  should 
feel  himself  in  a  position  to  pay  mercenary  praise;  no  mon- 
arch ofthb  cotmtry  need  purchase  jft-aise ;  to  a  worthy  oc- 
cupier of  the  throne  it  will  be  fieely  accorded  fiom  the 
miiveiBal  heait  of  the  nation. 

Crosthwaite  Church,  in  whode  grave-yard  Robert  South- 
ey's  remains  lie,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fiom  the 
house,  on  the  Bassenthwaite  water-road.  It  is'  a  vmy  sim- 
ple and  lowly  village  church  with  a  low  square  tower,  but 
stands  finely  in  the  wide  open  raUey,  surrounded  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  by  the  scenery  I  have  described.  I 
suppose  it  is  nearly  a  inile  from  the  foot  of  Skiddaw. 
From  Southey's  house  the  walks  to  it,  and  again  fix>m  it 
along  the  winding  lanes,  and  over  the  quiet  fields  toward 
Skiddaw,  are  particularly  pleasant.  Southey  in  his  Col- 
loquies speaks  5f  the  church  and  church-yard  with  much 
affection.  He  quotes  the  ^account  of  ah  old  man  who 
more  than  fifiy  years  ago  spoke  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
yew-trees  in  the  country  standing  in  this  church-yard,  and 
of  having  seen  all  the  boys  of  the  school-house  near,  forty 
in  number,  perched  at  once  on  the  boughs  of  one  of  them. 

At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  church-yard,  stands 
Sontbey's  tomb.  It- is  a  plain  altar-tomb  of  reddish  firee- 
fltone,  covered  with  a  slab  of  blue  slate,  with-  this  inscrip- 
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tioii,-*"Here  lies  the  body  of  Robert  Soutbey,  LLJ>. 
Poet  Laureate;  Bora  August  12,  1774.  Died  M^rch  26, 
1843.  Also  of  £dith  bis  wife.  Bom  May  20,  1774;  Died 
Nov.  16,  1837.  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith 
the  Lord." 

Close  in  front  of  the  tomb  lies  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Southey ; 
and  behind,  and  close  to  the  hedge,  stands  a  stone  bearing 
this  inscription,: — "  The  Lord  gave  and  the.  Lord  taketh 
away,  blessed,  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Emma.  Southey,  who  departed  in  May  1^09, 
aged  14  months.  And  of  Herbert  Soutbey,  who  de- 
parted April  17th,  1816,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age. 
Also  of  George  Fricker,  their  uncle,  aged  26,  1814.  Ako, 
Isabel  Southey,  their  sister,  lyho  departed  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1826,  aged  13  yeais.  Also  of  Edith  Southey,  their 
mother,  who  departed  Mayt  1837,  aged  63.  Requiescat  in 
pace." 

I  recollected  that  there  was  something  peculiar  connected 
with  the  cfeath  of  the  son,  Herbert.  The  old  clerk  said, 
that  his  disorder  could  not  beidiscovered  till  after  bis  death, 
but  that  on  opening  him,  a  human  hair  was  found  fast  round 
his  heart ! 

I  wished  to  see  the  pew  where  the  Southeys  used  to  sit, 
but  t  found  the  interior, of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  his 
house,  undergoing  the  revolution  of  repair,  or  rather  of  re- 
newal It  seemed  as  if  people  had  only  waited  for  South- 
ey's  death,  to  begin  and  clear  off  all  traces  of  his  existence 
ber^.  The  church  is  fine  and  capacious  within,  but  all  the 
old  pews,  all  the  old  seats,  pulpit,  and  every  diing  belong- 
ing to  them,  have  been  cleared  away,  and  tbe  whole  re- 
placed by  fittings  in  the  ancient  style.  There  are  nothing 
but  open  benches,  with  ^  single  exceptiop.  The  benches 
are  of  solid  oak,  with  heavy,  bandsop>QNi»rving,  and  have  a 
very  goodly  and  substantial  look.  The  windows  are  also 
renewed  with  handsome  painted  glass,  and  the  tables  of  the 
Decalogue,  etc*  placed  behind  the  altar,  are  all  painted  in 
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the  old  miflsal  style.  The  church  will  be  very  handsome, 
at  the  aame  time  that  it  ifl  a  sign  of  the  times.  Of  course 
Southey's  pew  is  gone.  In  the  church  is  an  ancient  menu 
ment  of  the  Radcliffes,  ancestors  to  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water;  and  two  of  the  Brownrigs  of  Armathwaite,  imme- 
diate maternal  relations  of  my  wife. 

The  dose  of  Southey's  life  w;as  melancholy.  His  mind 
gsre  way,  probi^bly  from  having  been  overtasked,  and  he 
sunk  into  a  condition  of  utter  imbecility.  Shortly  before  this 
event  he  had  married,  as  his  second  wife,  his  friend  of  many 
years'  standing,  Caroline  Bowles,  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  genuine  poetesses  of  the  age.  In  her  early  widowhood 
she  has  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that,  as  one  of  the  ten- 
derest  nurses  and  most  assiduous  companions,  she  did  all 
that  mortal  power  could  do  to  render  his  last  gloomy  stage 
on  earth  easy  and  comfortable.  She  wrote  for  him  when 
he  could  no  longer  write,  read  to  him  for  days,  wieeks, 
months,  when  he  was  not  allowed  to  read  himself,  and 
watched  over  him  widi  untiring  affection  when  he  was  no 
longer  sensible  of  the  value  and  devotion  of  the^e  services. 
What  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  is,  that  we  believe  her  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  by  this  marriage  were  as  serious  as  these 
demanded  in  the  shape  of  anxiety,  vigilance,,  and  physical 
exerticm,  from  a  mind  of  the  quickest  feeling  and  a  fitime 
never  strong ;  her  own  personal-  income  being  contingent 
on  such  a  circumstance.  Such  a  woman,  who  has  adorned 
the  literature  of  her  country  with  some  of  its  most  exquis- 
ite contributions,  and  sacrificed  every  thing  to  render  the 
last  days  of  one  of  its  finest  writers  as  serene  as  pMMsible, 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  wear  away  the  remainder  of  her 
Bfi)  in  the  res  augusUe  domi,  stripped  of  those  simple  ele- 
gances and  enjoyments  to  which,  as  a  gentlewoman,  she 
has  always  been  accustomed.  Even  they  who  difibr  most 
in  opinion  from  that  writer,  and  most  regret  the  direction 
which  his  mind  took  on  many  grefit  questions,  still  admit 
most  cheerfully  the  brilliant  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
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national  literature  and  fame,  aiid  would  desire  that  die 
wife  of  Robert  Southey  should  enjoy  that  ease  and  consid- 
eration which  his  merits,  independent  of  her  own,  ought  to 
secure  her. 
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The  powerfid  dbramadc  writer,  the  graceful  and  witty 
lyriflt,  and  the  sweet  and  gentle  woman,  who  has  fomo 
many  years,  in  her  quiet  retreat  at  Hunpstead,  let  the 
world  flow  past  her  as  if  she  -had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor 
cared  to  he.  mentioned  by  it,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  historical  districts  of  Scotland.  She  was  bom 
in  a  Scottish  manse,  in  the  upper  dale  of  thei  Clyde,  which 
has,  for  its  mild  character  and  lavish  production  of  fruit, 
been  termed  '*  Fnxitland.''  As  you  pass  along  the  streets 
of  Scotch  towns,  you  see  on  fruit-stalls  in  the  summer, 
piles  of  plums,  pears,  and  other  fruits,  labeled  *'  Clydesdale 
Pmit."  One  of  the  finest  specimens' of  the  fruit  of  this 
luxuriant  and  genial  dale,  is  Joanna  BaiUie,  a  name  never 
pron<>unced  by  Scot  or  Briton  of  any  part  of  the  empire, 
but  widi  the  veneration  due  to  the  truest  gemus,'and  the 
affection  which  is  the  birthright  of  the  truest  specimens  of 
womanhood-  The  sister  of  the  late  amiable  and.'excellent 
Dr.  BailUe,  the  friend  of  Walter  Scott,  the  woman  whose 
masculine  muse  every  great  poet  has  for  nearly  half-a-cen- 
tury  delighted  to  honor,  Joanna  BaiUie,  wrote  because  she 
could  not  help  poilring  out  the  fullness  of  her  heart  and 
mind,  and  the  natural  consequence  was  fame;  otherwise, 
whoever  sees  that  quiet,  amiablOf  and  unassuming  lady, 
easy  and  cheerful  as  when  she  played  beneath  the  fruit- 
laden  boughs  of  her  native  garden,  sees  that,  though  not 
scorning  the  fair  r^utation  of  well  exercised  inteHect,  she 
is  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  home,  and  lets  no  rei^ess  de- 
sire for  mere  fame  disturb  the  pure  happiness  of  a  serene 
life,  and  the  honor  and  love  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
her.     Had  the  lambent  flame  of  genius  not  burned  in  the 
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breast  of  Joanna  BaiUiey  that  of  a  pure  piety  and  a  spirit 
made  to  estimate  the  blessings  of  life,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
other  blessings  of  peace  and  social  good  which  it  brings, 
would  have  still  burned  Imghtly  in  her  bosom,  and  made 
her  just  as  happy  though  not  as  great 

The  birthplace  of  Joanni^  Baillie  is  the  pretty  manse  of 
Bothw^  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Bothwell  brig ; 
and,  therefore,  as  will  at  once  be  seen,  in  the  centOT  of 
ground  where  stirring  deeds  have  been  done,  and  where 
the  author  of  Waverley  has  added  the  vivid  coloring  of  ro- 
mance to  those  deeds. .  Bolhwell  manse,  firom  its  elevated 
site,  looks  directly  down  upon  the  scene  of  the  batde  at 
Bothwell  brig ;  upon  the  p9xk  of  Hamilton,  where  the 
Covenanters  were  encamped;  and  upon  Bothwellhaugfa; 
the  seat  of  Hamilton,  vrho  shot  the  regent  Murray.  This 
is  no  mean  spot  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  it  is  richly 
endowed  by  nature.  Near  it  alsb^  a  little  farther  down 
ibe  river,  stands  Bothwell  Castle,  on  Bothwdl  banky  on 
which  the  •charm  of  poetry  has  been  conferred  vrith  an  al- 
most needless  prodigality,  for  it  is  so  delightful  in  its  own 
natural  beauty. 

The  coimtry  as  you  proceed  to  bothwell  froip  Glasgow, 
horn  which  it  is  distant  about  ten  miles,  though  from  the 
first  rich  and  well  cultivated,  is  not  so  agreeable,  from  die 
quantity  of  coal  that  is  found  along  the  roads  into  Glasgow, 
and  which  seems  to  have  given  a  blackness  to  every  thing. 
As  you  advance,  hovirever,  it  grows  cqntinuaOy  more  elevar 
ted,  open,  aiiy,  and  pleasant  About  a  mile  before  you 
reach  Bothwell,  the  tall,  square  church  steeple  of  which, 
seen  for  before  you,  serves  you  for  a  guide,  a  pair  of  lodge 
gates  on  your  right  hand  mariss  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  Bothwell  Castle.  By  writing  your  name  and  address  in 
a  book  kept  by  the  gate-keeper,  you  are  admitted,  and  can 
dien  pursue  your  way  alone  to  die  caistle,  and  make  your 
own  survey  without  thor  nuisance  of  a  guide.  The  csstle 
lies  about  half  a-mile  from  the  high-road.    You  first  arrive 
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at  Tery  beaudfully  kept  pleasure  gTOunds,  in  which  ataiiJs 
a  good  modem  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  proprietor,  Lord 
Douglas.  Passing  through  these  grounds,  and  close  to  the 
n^bl  of  the  house,,  you  soon  behold  the  ruins  c^  the  old 
castle.  It  is  of  a  very  red  sandstone,  extensive  in  its  re- 
mains, and  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  much  more 
extensive.  Its  tall  red  waDs  stand  up  amid  fine  trees  and 
masses  of  ivy,  and  seem  as  if  created  by  Time  to  beaudfy 
the  modem  scene  with  which  they  blend  so  weD.  The  part 
remaining^  consists  of  a  great  oblong  square, 'with  two  k>fty 
and  massy  towers  overlookmg  the  river  whichlies  to  your 
left.  There  are  also  retrains  of  an  ample  chapel.  From 
llie  openings  in  the  ruins,  the  river  below,  and  its  magnifi- 
cent vafley  or  glen,  burst  with  startling  eSbct  upon  you. 
The  bank  fiom  the  foot  of  the  castle  descends  with  consid- 
erable steepness  to  the  river  far  below,  but  soft  and  green 
as  possible ;  and  beyond  the  dark  and  hurrying  river,  rise 
banks  equally  high,  and  as  finely  wooded  and  varied.  Ad- 
vmdng  beyond  the  castle  you  come  again  to  the  river, 
which  sweeps  round  the  ruins  in  a  fine  curve.  Here  every 
charm  of  scenery,  the  great  river  in  its  channel,  its  lofty 
and  well  wooded  banks,  the  picturesque  views  of  Blantyre 
Priory  opposite,  the  slopes  and  swells  of  most  luxurious 
green,  and  splendid  lime-trees  hanging  their  verdurous 
boughs  to  die  ground,  mingle  the  noble  and  the  beautiful 
into  an  enchanting  whole.  A  gravel  walk  leads  you  down, 
past  the  £ront  of  the  castle,  and  presents  yon  with  a  new 
and  still  more  impressive  view  of  it.  Here  it  stands  aloft 
on  t^  precipice  above  you,  b  most  stately  remnant  of  the 
old  times;  and  nature  has  not  stmted  her  labors  in  array- 
ing it  in  tree,  bush,  and  hanging-plant,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
grace  of  life  in  its  slow  decay,  making  it  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  herself  Few  scenes  are  more  fascinating  than 
tliia.  Above  yOu  the  towers  of  the  castle,  which-once  re- 
ceived .as  its  victorious  guest  Edward  I.  of  England; 
which  again  sheltered  the  English  chiefe  fleeing  from  the 
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dbastrous  field  of  Bannockbum;  which  was  the  strong- 
hold of  Archibald  the  Grim,  and  the  proud  hall  of  the  no- 
torious Earl  BpthwelL  Below,  slopes  down  in  softest 
beauty  the  verdant  l>ank,  and  the  stately  Clyde,  dark  and 
deep,  flows  on  amid  woods  end  rocks  wozthy  of  all  their 
fame.  The  taste  of  the  proprietor  has  seized  on  every  cir- 
cumstance to  give  a  finish  to  a  scene  so  lovely;  and  it  is 
impossible  .not  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  celebrated 
old  ballad—  . 

**  Ok,  BothweU  bank,  thou  Upomest  &ir»" 

The  village  of  BothweU  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  mile  farther 
on  the  way  toward  Hamilton.  The  church  /and  .manse  lie 
to  the  left  hand  a&  you  enter  it,  and  the  latter  is  buried,  as 
it  were,  in  a  perfect  sea  of  fruit  trees.  You  may  pass 
through  the  churchward  to  it,  ^d  then  along  a  footpath 
between  tw9  high  hedges,  which  leads  you  to  the  carriage- 
road  from  the  village  to  its  front.  The  house  in  which 
Miss  BaiUie  Was  bom,  and  where  she  lived  till  her  fourth 
year,  seema  to  stand  on  a  adrt  of  mount,  on  one  side  over- 
looking ^e  valley  of  the  Clyde,  and  on  the  other  the  church- 
yard and  part  of  the  village.  The  situation  is  at  once  airy 
and  ^eclud^d.  .  Between  the  manse  and  the  church-yard  lies 
the  garden,  full  of  fiiiit  trees ;  and  other  gardens^  pr  rather 
orchards,  between  that  and  the  village,  add  to  the  mass  of 
foliage,  in  which  it  is  immersed.  .Between  th«  church-yazd 
and  the  manse  garden  commences  a  glen,  which  runs  down, 
widening  and  deepening  as  it  goes,  on  the  side  tif  the  manse 
most  distant  from  the  village,  to  the  great  Clyde  valley. 
This  gives  the  house  a  picturesqueness  of  sitiiadou  pecu- 
liarly attractive.  It  has  its  own  little  secluded  glen,  its 
sloping  crofls,  finely  shaded  with  trees,  and  .beyond  again 
other  masses  of  trees  shrouding  cottages  and  farms. 

The  church  has  been  inbuilt  within  these  few  years,  of 
the  same  red  stone  as  BothweU  Castle ;  but  the  old  chancel 
of  the  church  still  remains  standing,  in  a  state  of  ruin.  The 
church-yard  is  extensive,  scattered  with  old-fiishioned  tonibs. 
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and  fomuBg  a  famous  playground  for  the  children  of  the 
neighboring  Tillage  school,  who  were  out  leapmg  in  the 
deep  damp  soil,  and  galloping  among  its  rank  hemlocks  and 
mallowB  to  their  hearts'  content.  Having,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  minister,  Dr.  Matthew  Gardner,  seen  the  manse,  and 
had  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  I  again  wandered  over  the 
churchryaid,  watching,  the  boys  at  their  play,  and  reading 
die  inscriptions  mi  the  tombs  and  headstones ;  one  of  which 
I  copied-  in  evidence  of  the  state  of  parochial  education  in. 
Scotland,  where  it  has  existed  as  a  national  institution,  I 
believe  ever  since  the  days  of  Knox  : — 

"  Erected  by  Margaret  Scott,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Robert 
StobOy  Late  Smith  and  Farrier  o'  Gowkthra|^le,  who  died  7th  of  May 
1834,  in  the  70th  year  of  hia  age. 

"  My  dedge  and  hammer  lies  declined, 

My  bellows  pipes  have  lost  its  wind ; 

My  forge's  extinct,  my  fires  decayed, 

And  in  the  dust  my  vice  is  laid. 

My  coal  is  spent,  my  iron  is  gone, 

My  nails  are  droye,  my.  work  is  Done." 

What  struck  me  as  not  less  curious  was  the  ibllowing 
handbill,  posted  on  the  jamb  of  the  church  door : — "  Groose- 
berries  for  sale,  by  public  roup.  The  gooseberries  in  the 
orchards  of  Bothwell  manse,  also  at  Captain  Bogles  Laroyet, 
and  in,  etc.,  eta  Sale  to  begin  at  Bothwell  manse,  at  five 
o'clock,  P.  M.  10th  of  July«"  This  was,  certainly,  charac- 
teriatic  of  "*  Fmitland." 

Though  Miss  Baillie  only  spent  the  first  four  years  of  her 
life  at  this  sweet  and  secluded  parsonage,  it  is  the  place 
which  she  baa  said  she  likes  best  to  think  of,  of  any  in  her 
native  country.  And  this  we  may  well  imagine ;  it  is  just 
the  place  for  a  child's  paradise,  embosomed  amid  blossom- 
ing trees,  with  its  garden  lying  like  a  little  hidden  yet  sunny 
foiry  land  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  its  flowers  and  its 
humming  bees,  that  old  church  and  half-wild  church-yard 
akvngBade  of  it,  and  its  hanging  crofts,  and  little  umbrageous 
valley. 

Vol.  II.— N 
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To  Bothwell  brig  you  descend  the  excellent  highway 
toward  Hanulton,  and  coming  at  it  in  something  leoe  than 
a  mile,  are  surprised  to  find  what  a  rich  and  in^ting  ac^e 
it  is.  The  brig,,  which  you  suppose,  from  being  described 
as  a  narrow,  steep,  old-fiwhioned  concerp  in  the  days  of  the 
Covenanters,  to  be  something  gray  and  quamt,  reminding 
you  of  Claverhouse  and  the  sturdy  GospelevB,  is,  really,  a 
very  respectable,  modem-looking  afiair.  The  gateway 
.which  used  to  stand  in  the  center  of  it  has  been  remored, 
the  breadth  has  been  increased,  an  additional  arch  or  arches 
have  been  added  at  each  epd,  and  the  whole  looks  as  bxaA 
like  a  decent,  everyday,  well-to-do,  and  toll-taking  bridge 
as  bridge  well  can  do.  There  is  a  modem  toll-bar  at  the 
Bothwell  end  of  it.  There  is  a  good  house  or  two,  with 
their  gardens  descending  to  the  river.  The  river  flows  on 
full  and  clear,  between  banks  well  cultivated  and  well  cov- 
ered with  plantations.  Beyond  the  bridge  and  river  the 
country  again  ascends  vrith  an  easy  slope  toward  Hamilton, 
vrith  extensive  plantations,  and  park  walls  belonging  to  the 
domain  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  You  have  ecareely  as- 
cended a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when,  on  your  left  hand,  a  hand- 
some gateway,  bearing  the  ducal  escutcheons,  and  with 
goodly  lodges,  opens  a  new  carriage  way  into  the  paric. 
Every  thing  has  an  air  of  the  present  time,  of  wealth,  peace, 
and  intellectual  government,  that  make  the  days  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Bothwell  brig  seem  like  a  piece  of  the  romance  work 
of  Scott,  -and  not  of  real  history. 

Scott  himself  tells  us  in  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  in  his 
notes  to  the  old  BaHad  of  Bothwell  Brig,  that  *'  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  ground  as  given  in  the  picture  of  ths 
battle  at  Hamilton  Palace,  even  including  a  few  old  houses, 
is  the  same  as  the  scene  now  presents.  The  removal  of  die 
porch  or  gateway,  upon  the  bridge,  is  the  only  perceptible 
difference/**  There  must  have  been  n^uch  change  here 
since  Scott  visited  the  spot.  The  old  houses  have  given 
way  to  new  houses.   The  old  bridge  is  metamorphosed  into 
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sometfaing  that  might  pass  for  a  newish  bridge.  The  banks 
of  the  river,  and  the  lands  of  the  "park  beneath,  ai^  so  plant- 
ed and  wooded,  that  the  pioneers  woald  have  much  to  do 
before  a  battle  could  be  fought.  All  trace  of  moorland  has 
vanished,  and  modem  inclosure  and  cultivation  have  taken 
possession  of  the  scene.  When  we  bring  back  by  force  of 
imagination  the  old  view  of  the  place,  it  is  a  fir  different 
one. 

"  Wbere  Bothwell's  bridge  ooniiectB  the  margiii  steep, 
And  Clyde  below  nuu  sileiit,  stirong,  and  deep, 
The  baidy  peasant,  by  opprearion  driven 
To  battle,  deemed  his  canae  the  catise  of  Heaven. 
UnakiUed  in  anna,  with  OBeleaa  courage  stood, 
While  gentle  Monmonth  grieved  to  shed  his  Uood; 
Bat  fierce  Dimdee,  inflamed  with  deadly  hate, 
In  vengeance  for  the  great  Montrose's  fate, 
Let  loose  ihe  sword,  and  to  the  hero's  shade 
A  barbarovB  heeatomb  of  victories  paid.'' 

WiUon't  Clyde,  . 

When  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
ordering  hislnuve  footguards  under  command  of  Lord  Liv-. 
ingstone,  to  force  the  bridge,  which  was  defended  by  Hack- 
stone  of  RathiUet,  and  Claverhouse  sitting  on  his  white 
horse  on  the  hillside  near  Bothwell,  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fray,  and  ready  to  rush  down  with  his  cavalry 
and  &11  on  the  infatuated  Covenanters  who  were  quarrel- 
ing among  themselves  on  Hamilton  haughs,  we  see  a  vrild 
and  correspondent  landscape,  rpugh  as  the  Oameronian 
insurgents,  and  rude  as  their  notions.  The  BotfaweU 
brig  of  the  present  day  has  all  the  old  aspect  modernized 
out  of  it.  Its  smiling  fields,  and  woods  that  speak  of  long 
peaceful  times,  and  snug  modem  homes-'-oh !  how  far  off 
•re  they  ftx>m  the  grand  old  melancholy  tone  of  the  old 
ballad:— 

**  Now  fcpBwell  lather,  and  fiuewell  mother, 

And  fare  ye  weel,  my  sisters  three ; 
An'  fare  ye  weel,  my  Earlstoun, 

For  thee  again  I'U  never  see  i 
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**  80  they're  away  to  Bothwell  hill, 
An*  waly  they  rode  bonily ! 
When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  aaw  them  comin' 
He  went  to  view  their  company. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Then  he  iet  up  the  flag  o*  red, 

A'  iet  about  wi'  bonny  bine ; 
'  Since  yell  no  cease,  and  be  at  peace, 

See  that  ye  stand  by  ither  trae.* 

''  They  atelled  iheir  canncmB  on  the  height. 
And  ahowered  their  shot  down  in  the  howe; 
An*  beat  our  Scots'  lads  even  down. 
Thick  ^ey  lay  slain  on  every  knowQ. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Alang  the  brae,  beyond  the  brig, 

Mony  brave  man  lies  eauld  and  still; 

But  kng  we'll  mind,  and  sair  we'll  rue. 

The  bkiody  batUe  of  BothweU  hill" 

To  tjie  left,  looking  over  the  hauglis  or  meadows  of  Ham- 
ilton, from  Bothwell  larig,  you  diBcem  the  top  of  the  pre»- 
cnt  lioase  of  Bothwellhaugh  over  sL  mass  of  wood.  Here 
•another  strange  historical  event  connects  itself  with  this 
6cene.  Here  lived  that  Hamilton  who  shot  in  the  streets 
of  LinHlhgow  the  Regent  Murray,  the  half-brolher  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  outrage  had  been  instigated  by  an- 
other, which  was  calculated  especially  in  an  age  like  that 
when  men  took  the  redress  of  their  wrongs  into  their  own 
hands  without  much  ceremony,  to  excite  to  madness  a  man 
of  honor  and  strong  feeling!  The  regent  had  given  to  one  of 
his  favorites  Hamilton's  estate  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  with  such  brutality  that  he  turned 
Hamilton'i^  wife  out  naked,  in  a  cold  night,'  into  the  open 
fields,  where  before  morning  she  became  furiously  mad. 
The  spirit  of  vengeance  took  deep  hold  of  Hamilton's  mind, 
and  was  fanned  to  flame  by  his  indignant  kinsmen.  He 
followed  the  regent  from  place  to  place  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  kill  him.  This  at  length  occurred  by  his  having 
to  pass  through  Linlithgow  on  his  way  from  Stirling  to 
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Edinburgh.  Hamihoii  placed  himself  in  a  wooden  gallery, 
which- had  a  window  toward  the  street,  and  as  the  regent 
slowly,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  rode  past, 
he  shot  him  dead« 

Add  to  these  scenes  and  histories  that  Hamilton  Palace, 
in  its  beautifiil  park,  lies  within  a  mile  of  the  Both  well  brig, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  poetess  could  desire  to  be 
bom  in  a  more  beautiful  or  classical  region.  Joanna  Bail- 
He's  father  was  at  the  time  of  her  birth  minister  of  BothwelL 
When  she  was  four  years  old  he  quitted  it,  and  was  removed 
to  different  parishes,  and  finally,  only  three  years  before  his 
death,  was  presented  to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Glasgow. 
After  Us  death  Miss  Baillie  spent  with  her  family  six  or 
more  years  in  the  bare  muirlands  of  Kilbride,  a  scenery  not 
likely  to  have  much  attraction  for  a  poetical  mind,  but  made 
agreeable  by  the  kindness  and  intelligence  of  two  neighbor- 
ing families.  She  never  saw  Edinburgh  till  on  her  way  to 
England  when  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Before  that 
period- she  had  never  been  above  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
home,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Bothwell,  never  formed 
much  attachment  to  places.  Since,  then  she  has  only  seen 
Scotland  as  a  visitor,  and  at  distant  intervals. 

For  many  years  Joanna  BaiUie  has  been  a  resident  of 
Hampstead,  where  she  has  been  visited  by  nearly  all  the 
'  great  writers  of  the  age.  Scott,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  letters 
to  Joanna  Baillie,  delighted  to  make  himself  her  g^est,  and 
on  her  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1806,  she  spent  some  weeks  in 
his  house  at  Edinburgh*  From  this  time  they  were  most 
intimate  friends ;  she  was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  his 
letters  were  most  frequently  addressed,  and  he  planted,  in 
testimony  of  his  friendship  for  heri  a  bower  of  pinaisters,  the 
seeds  of  which  she  had  furnished,  at  Abbotsford,  and  called 
it  Joanna's  bower.  In  1810  her  drama.  The  Family  Le- 
g-end, was  through  his  means  brought  out  at  Edinburgh. 
It  was  the  first  new  play  brought  out  by  Mr.  Henry  9ld- 
dons,  and  was  very  well  received,  a  fortune  which  has  raiiely 
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attended  her  able  txagediea,  which  are  imagined  to  be  more 
•nitable  fir  the  closet  than  the  stage.  There  they  will  con- 
tinue to  chamif  whUe  vigor  of  conception,  a  clear  and  mas- 
terly style,  and  healthy  nobility  of  sentiment,  retain  then 
hoikl  on  the  human  mind. 


^.S^^v, 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


William  Wobdswoetb  wa^  bom^  Cockermoutli  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1770.  He  waa  educated  at  Hawkeshead 
•chool;  in  High  Fumess,  and  at  St.,  John's  Cc^ege,  Cam* 
bridge.  He  had  aeTeral.  brothers.  One  was  lost  at  sea,  as 
commemorated  in  hii  poems  in  various  places,  as  in'  vol.  iii. 
p.  96,  in  the  sixth  poepi  on  the  naming  of  places^  and  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  332,  in  Elegiac  Stanzas ;  and  again  in  i;he  reiy 
next  poem— «To  the  Daisy.  He  was,  as  we  learn  from  a 
note,  commander  of  the  East  India  Oompany'a  vessel,  the 
Earl  of  Abergavenny.  -Another  brother  was  the  late  Mas- 
ter of  Trinity  Cdlege,  Cambridge;  and  a  thirds- a  solicitor 
in  Staples  iim.  On  quitting  college,  he  lived  some  time  in 
the  we8l«df  England,  and  then- traveled  abroad;  resided  a 
fear  and  a  hi^  i&  France,  at  Orleans,  Nantes,  Paris,  etc. 
He  t^en^M^t  into  Germany.  In  tbese  countries  he  travel- 
ed ^u^otl  foot,  and  often  quite  alone ;  passing  through  the 
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solitary  forestB,  and  penetrating  into  the  most  obscure  yUr 
lages.  I  have  heard  him  relate  that  coming  late,  accompa- 
nied by  his  sister  and  Coleridge,  into  a  desolate  German 
hamlet,  in  Hesse  Cassel, — ^and  wretched  places  they  are 
often,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  had  to  seek  rest  or  re- 
freshment in  them, — ^they  were  refused  admittance,  and 
thought  they  must  have  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  street 
I(.nocking,  however,  pretty  determinedly  at  the  door  of  the 
village  inn,  the  landlord,  as  if  provoked  by  being  disturbed, 
suddenly  rushed  out  upon  them,  and  fell  upon  them  with  a 
huge  cudgel,  so  that  they  considered  themselves  in  great 
personal  danger,  as  well  they  might  at  that  time  of  day, 
when  the  visits  of  foreigners  wore  not  very  common ;  and 
not  only  were  the  common  village^  publicans  very  boorish, 
but,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  hand-books  of  the  traveHng 
handicrafts,  many  a  foul  murder  ;was  .committed  in  those 
obscure  places  for  the  stranger's  puxBe  and  knapsack. 
Neither  Wordsworth  nor  Coleridge,  however,  were  des- 
tined to  be  extinguished  in  that  manner.  They  succeeded 
in  defending  themselves,  in  making  their  way  into  the 
house,  and  by  appealing  to  them  as  Christian  people,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  entertain,  and  not  abuse  strangers,  they  se- 
eured  a  night's  lodging,  such,  as  it  was»  Coleridge  relates 
the  anecdote  somewhat  differently  in  his  Biographia  Litera- 
ria.  He  says,  the  rudeness  of  the  landlord  within,  was 
seconded  by  a  rabjble  without  That  the  travelers  could 
get  neither  supper,  coffee,  nor  beds ;  and  finally,  asking  for 
some  bundles  of  straw  to  sleep. upon,  these  possibly  might 
have  been  granted,  but  that  he,  Coleridge,  happened  to  ask 
impatiently,  if  there  were  no  Christians  left  in  Hesse  Cassel ; 
which  so  incensed  them^  that  being  reported  in  the  street, 
the  rabble  rushed  in  and  expelled  them  from  the  house,  by 
hurling  the  burnuig  brands  from  the  hearth  at  them;  and 
that  they  bivouacketl  where  ih^  could;  Coleridge  passing 
his  night  under  a  fiirz  bush,  well  punctured  by  its  thorns. 
You  may  find  many  traces  of  Wordsworth's  wanderings 
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thus  in  his  poems,  paiticularly  in  voL  iii.,  and  also  in  toL 
iv.,  where  he  very  characteristically  narrates  the  adventuros 
of  a  fly  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  as  it  traveises  the  stove  he- 
fore  which  he  sat  warming  himself. 

Before  going  abroad  he  lived  some  time  in  Dorsetshire 
and  Somersetshire.  It  is  probable  that  he  made  •  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Coleridge  at  Cambridge.  Coleridge  had 
now  become  connected  with  Southey  and  Lovell,  two 
Bristol. men,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  located  there. 
The  spirit  of  poetry  had  revived  again  afVer  a  long  period 
of  mere  imitation ;  and  by  these  circumstances  three  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  literary  reform  were  thus  brought  together. 
Southey  was  a  Bristol  man,  Coleridge  was  a  Devonshire 
man,  Wordsworth  a- Cumberland  man;  but  here  they  were 
drawn  together,  and  Bristol  for  a  time  seemed  as  though  it 
were  to  have  the  honor  of  becoming'  a  sort  of  w^tem 
Athens.  But  Bristol  itself  had  no  sympathy  with  any  liter- 
ary, qpirit.  It  is  one  of  those  places  that  have  the  singular 
fortune  to  produce  great  men,  though  it  never  cherishes 
them.  It  produced  Chatterton,  and  let  him  perish  r  it  pro- 
duced Southey,  and  let  him  go  away  to  rear  the  fabric  of 
his  fame  where  be  pleased.  The  spirit  of  trade,  and  that 
not  in  its  most  adventurous  or  liberal  character,  was  and  is 
the  spirit  of  Bristol.  By  a  wretched  and  penny-wise  policy, 
even  of  trade,  it  has  allowed  Gloucester,  at  many  miles' 
distance  from  the  sea,  to  become  a  great  port  at  its  ex- 
pense ;  by  the  same  spirit  it  has  created  Liverpool ;  and 
whoever  now  sees  its  wretched  docks  coming  up  into  the 
middle  of  the  town,  instead  of  stretching,  business-like  and 
compactly,  along  the  banks  o£  the  Avon,  its  dusty  and 
unwatered  streets,  and  altogether  dingy  and  sluggish  ap- 
pearance, feels  at  once,  that  not  even  the  poetty  of  trade 
can  flourish  there.  Yet  Bristol  had  the  honor  thrust  upon 
it,  of  issuing  to  the  world  the  first  productions  of  Words- 
worth, Southey,  and  Coleridge.  Joseph  Cottle,  the  author 
of  Alfred,  an  epic  poem,  whom  Byron  so  mercilessly  handled^ 
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gfrafting  upon  him  the  name  of  faiB  brother  Amos,  for  &e 
Bake  of  more  ludicrouB  effect — Joseph  Cottle  was  a  book- 
seller here,  and  became  the  patron  of  those  three  young, 
aspiring,  but  fiir  from  wealthy  young  men. 

Coleridge  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Poole,  of  Netlwr  Stowey,  a  gentleman  of  some  propraty, 
and  a  magistrate.  Mr.  Poole  was  a  friend  of  the  two  great 
brother  potters,  Josiah  and  Thomas  Wedge  worth,  of  Staf- 
fordshire ;  he  introduced  Coleridge  to  them,  and  eventually 
tfa^y  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  «£150  a-year.  Poole 
invited  Colendge  to  come  down  to  Stowey  to  see  him,  and 
after  his  marriage  prevailed  on  him^  to  go  and  live  in 
Stowey.  The  Wedgewoods'  were  accustomed  also  to  visit 
Mr.  Poole;  and  the  same  causes  drew  Woidsworth  and 
Southey  occamonally  down  there.  Thus  Bristol  ceased  to 
be  the  general  rendezvous  of  this  new  literary  coterie,  and 
the  Bolitades  of  Somersetshire  received  them.  People  have 
often  wondered  what  induced  this  poeticBl  brotherhood  to 
select  a  scene  so  far  out  of  the  usual  haunts  of  Uterary  men, 
so  inferior  to  Wordsworth's  own  neighborhood,  as  Stowey 
and  its  vicinity.  These  are  the  circumstances.  It  was  Mr. 
Poole  and  cheapness  which  had  a  deal  to  do  with  it.  Poole 
drew  Coleridge,  Coleridge  and  the  dreams  of  Pantisocracy 
drew  most  of  the  othen.  Wordsworth,  I  believe,  never 
qieculatod  on  the  exclusive  happiness  of  following  the 
plough  on  the  banks  of  the  Snsquehannah ;  but  the  whole 
of  the-  corps  had  made  the  discovery  that  true  poetry  was 
based  on  nature,  and  that  it  was  to  be  found  only  by  look- 
ing into  their  own  minds,  and  into  the  worid  of  nature 
around  them.  They  therefore  sought,  not  cities,  but  soli- 
tude, where  they  could  at  once  read,  reflect,  and  store  up 
that  treastfry^  of  imagery,  full  of  beauty  and  truth,  whirh 
should  be  reproduced,  woven  into  ther  living  tissue  of  their 
own  thought  and  passion,  as  poetry  of  a  neW|  startling,  and 
hi^- order.  To  this  life  of  country  seclusion  Wordsworth 
and.  Southey  adhered,  from  choice,  all  their  afler-lives. 
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WorSsworth  first  resided  at  Racedown  in  DorsetBbire, 
where  Coleridge  visited  him.  When  Coleridge  went  to 
settle  at  Stowey,  Wordsworth  also  removed  to  Allfoxden, 
about  five  miles  &rther  down,  near  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Here  hia  secluded  habits  gave  rise  to  some  ludicrous  cir- 
cumstances, annoying  enough,  however,  to  drive  him  out 
of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  deep  in  the  composition  of 
poetry.  He  had^a  Tragedy  on  the  anvil,  a  poem  called 
Sahsbujy  Plain,  never  yet  published,  and  Peter.  3elV  beside 
his  Lyrical  Ballads^  which  last  Cottle  brought  out  while  he 
was  here.  He  sought  the  deepest  solitude,  and  here,  if 
anywhere,  he  could  find  it.  Allfoxden  house  is  situated  at 
the  vety  extremity  of-the  Q^uantock  hills,  and  within  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  As  you  ad- 
vance from  Stowey,  the  Quantock  hUIs  run  along  at  some 
little  distance  on  your  left  hand.  They  are  of  the  character 
of  downs,  open  and  moodand  on  the  top,  and  with  great 
masses  of  wood  here  ^nd  there  on  their  slopes.  The  coun- 
tiy  on  your*  right  is  level,  rich,  and  well  wooded.  On 
arriving  near  Allfoxden,  you  turn  abruptly  to  the  left,  and 
winding  about  through  a  woody  lane,  and  passing  through 
a  little  hamlet,  you  begin  to  feel  as  if  you  were  going  quite 
out  of  the  world  of  mankind.  You  are  at  the  foot  of 'the 
hills,  and  a  thick  wood  terminates  your, way.  But  through 
this  wood  you  have  to  pass  to  find  the  house  where  Words- 
worth  had  hidden  himself.  Passing  into  this  wood  ^t  a 
gate,  you  find  yourself  in  a  most  Driiidical  gloom.  The 
wood  is  of  well  grown,  tall,  and  thickly  growing  oak ;  filled 
still  closer  with  holHes,  which  were  once  underwood,  but 
which  have  shot  up,  and  emulated  the  very  oaks  ihemselves 
in  altitude.  They  are  unquestionably  among  the  loftiest 
hollies  in  England.  Altogether  the  mass  of  wood  is  dense, 
the  sceose  is  shadowy,  the  ground  is  strewn  ^th  its  browii 
earpet  of  fallen  leaves.  As  you  advance,  on  your  right 
hand  you  catch  a  sound  of  water,  and  pursuing  it  you  find 
it  issues  firom  the  bottom  of  a  deep  narrow  glen  or  dean, 
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which  no  doubt  gires  the  name  to  the  place— All  fox  den, 
or  glen  of  all  the  foxes.  This  glen  is  a  very  poetical  feature 
of  the  place,  and  especially  attractive  td  a  man  in  Words- 
worth's then  turn  of  mind,  which  led  him  to  the  deepest 
seclusion  for  the  sake  of  abstraction*  Tall  trees  soar  up 
from  its  sides,  and  meet  above  i  some  of  them  have  &llen 
across;  dashed  down  by  the  wind.  Wild  plants  grow  luxu- 
riantly below;  woodbines  and  other  creepers  climb  and 
cling  from  bough  to  bough ;  and  the  pure  and  crystal  water 
hurries  along  over  its  gravelly  bed,  beneath  this  mass  o£ 
shade  and  overhanging  banks,  witlT  a  merry  music  to-  the 
neighboring  "sea. 

Leaving  this  glen,  you  hold  on  through  the  wood  to  the 
left,  and  soon  emerge  into  a  pai^,  inclosed  by  hiUs  and 
woods,  where  a  good  x^ountry-house  looks  out  toward  the 
sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  secluded,  and  yet  pleasantfy 
secluded,  houses  in  England.  Around  it  sweep  the  hiUs, 
scattered  with  fine  timber,  beneath  which  reposes  a  herd  of 
deer,  and  before  it  stretches  the  ^ea  at  a  little  distance. 
The  house  is  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  val- 
ley, so  as  to  catch  the  charming  view  of  the  lands,  woods, 
and  outspread  waters  below.  To  the  lef^,  near  the  coast, 
you  catch  a  view  of  the  wajls  of  St  Audrey,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Peregrine  Ackland,  pleasingly  assuring  you  that  you  are 
not  quite  cut  off  from  humanity.  Below  the  house  lies  a 
sunny  flower-garden,  and,  behind,  the  ascending  lawn  is 
enriched  by  finely  disposed  masses  of  trees ;  among  them 
some  enormous  old  oaju,  and  elms  of  noblest  gromh. 
There  are  two  elms,  growing  close  together,  of  remarkable 
size  and  height,  beneath  which  a  seat  is  placed,  command- 
ing a^  view  of  the  park  and  sea ;  and  just  below  it  a  fine, 
well  grown  larch,  which  used  to  be  a  very  &vorite  tree  of 
the  poet.  Under  these  trees  he  used  to  sit,  and  read  and 
compose;  and  no  man  could  have  coveted  a  more  conge- 
nial study.  Here  originated ,  or  took  form  many  of  his 
Ivrical  ballads. 
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If  you  ascend  the  park,  .you  find  yourself,  after  a  good, 
stout  cHmb,  on  the  open  hills.  One  summit  ailer  another, 
covered  with  clumps  of  Scotch  firs,  allures  you  to  ascend, 
tin  at  length  you  find  yoiurself  far  from,  any  abode,  on  the 
high  moorland  hills,  amid  a  profound,  but  a  glorious  soli- 
tude. Fine  glens,  with  glittering  streams,  and  here  and 
there  a  lonely  cottage  sending- up  its  quiet  smoke,  run 
among  these  hills,  and  extensiTe  tracts  of  woodland  offer 
you  aH  the  charms  of  fi>rest  seclusion.  The  hills  which 
range  along  behind  Stowey  cease  here;  and  were  the  great 
hauiit  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  They  might,  if  they 
pleased,  extend  their  rambles  over  them,  from  the  abode 
of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other.'  We  find  numerous  evi- 
dences of  their  haunting  of  these  hHls,.  among  their  poems. 
The  ballad  of  The  Thorn  is  said  to  be  derived  hence. 
Coleridge  mentions  their  name  occasionally.  He  has  a 
poem  to  a  brook  among  the  <^uaiitock  hills;  and  the  open- 
ing of  his  Fears  in  Solitude,  written  in  1798,  when  he  was 
at  Stowey,  is  most  descriptive  of  their  scenery  :•— 

"  A  green  and  silent  spot  amid  the  hills, 
A  small  and  silent  dell  i    O'er  stiller  place 
No  singing  skylark  ever  poised  herself. - 
The  bills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope. 
Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on, 
AH  golden  with  the  never  bloomless  furz, 
Which  now  blooms  most  profnsely ;  bat  the  dell, 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 
As  vemal  cornfield,  or  the  miripe  flax. 
When,  throogh  iu  half-transparent  stalks  at  eve. 
The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light. 
Oh !  'tis  a  quiet,  spirit-healing  nook ! 
Which  all,  taethinks,  would  love ;  'but  chiefly  he, 
The  humble  man,  who  in  his  youthfiil  yean 
Knew  just  so  mnch  of  fiilly  as  had  made 
His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise ! 
Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  withered  heath. 
While  from  the  singing  lark,  that  sings  unseen 
The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best, 
And  finom  the  sun,  and  from  the  breety  air, 
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Svreet  inflneiioei  trembled  o'sr  hU  fnme, 
And  be  witb  many  fieelingi,  many,  thoagbts. 
Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religiotu  musings  in  tbe  formB  of  nature !  -      ^ 

'     And  so,  bis  senses  gradoally  wrapped 
In  A  hatfsleep,  be  drecmcia  of  better  worlds^ 
And  dreaming  beers  thee  still,  O  singing  lark, 
That  singest  like  an  angel  in  the  doads!" 

But  tbe  views  fiom  tbe  Quantock  liillA  are  as  charming 
as  the  hills  themselves.  From  above  Allfoxden  you  look 
down  directly  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  -the  little  island  of 
Steephohns  lying  in  the  liquid  foreground,  «nd  the  Welsh 
hills  aCretching  along  in  ^  bai^.  On  your  right  you  see 
the  whole  level  but  rich  country  stretching  away  to  Bridge- 
water,  and  on  toward  Bristol. 

In  this  pleasaht  but  solitary  region  we  nnist  recollect, 
however,  that  the  young  poets  were  not  left  ei^irely  to 
their  solitary  rambles  and  cogitations. .  Coleridge  had  his 
wife  and  one  or  two  young  children  with  him.  Words- 
worth had  his  sister,  and  great  ccm^anion  in  his  many 
wanderings  through  various  parts  of  the  kingdQm,  Dorothy. 
Then  there  was  Mn  Poole,  their  common  friend  at  Stowey ; 
Charles  Lloyd,  the  soil  of  the  Quaker  banker  of  Birming- 
ham, a  poet,  with  the  usual  fate  of  %  poet,  sorrow  aiid  an 
early  death,  was  there  part  of  tbe  time,  as  a  great  admirer 
of,  and  boarder  at,  Coleridge's.  Southey,  Cottle,  Charles 
Lamb,  and  the  two  Wedgevroods,  and  others,  visited  them. 
We  may  well  believe  that  this  knot  of  friends,  young,  fuD 
of  enthusiasm,  of  tbe  love  of  nature,  and  the  dreams  of 
poetry,  became  a  source  of  the  strangest  wonder  to  the 
simple  and  very  ignorant  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  tbe 
country.  People,  whose  diildren .  at  the  present  hour,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  account  of  Coleridge,  do  not  know 
what  a  poet  means,  were  not  very  likely  to  comprehend 
what  could  bring  such  a  number  of  strange  young  men,  all 
at  once,  into  their  neighborhood.  What  could  they  be 
after  there  ?     The  honest  people  had  no  idea  of  persons 
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frequenting  a  place  but  in  punuit  of  some  Honest  or  dia* 
honest  calling.  They  could  not  see  ^at  calling  these 
young  gentlemen  were  following  there,  and  they  very 
naturally  set  down  their  business  to  be  of  the  latter  de« 
scription.  They  were  neither  lawyers,  doctors,  -nor  par^ 
sons.  They  were  neither  &nn»8,  merchants,  nor,  accord- 
ing to  their  notions,  thorough  gentlefolks,  t.  e.,  people  who 
Irred  in  large  houses,  kept  large  numbers  of  servants,  and 
drove  about  in  fine  carriages.  On  the  contrary,  they  Vent 
wandering  about  ^among  the  hiUs  and  woods,  and  by  the 
sea.  They  were  out,  it  was  said,  more  by  night  than  by 
day;  and  I  have  heard  people  of  rank  and  education, 
which  ou^t  to  have  informed  them  better,  assert,  and  who 
sdll  do  assert,  that  they  led  a  very  dissolute  life !  The 
grave  and  moral  Wordsworth,  the  respectable  Wedge* 
woods,  correct  Robert  Southey,  and  Coleridge  dreaming 
of  glories  and  intellectualities  beyond  the  moon,  were  set 
down  for  a  very  disreputable  gang !  Innocent  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge, and  poor  DoUy  Wordiiworth,  were  seen  strolling 
about  with  diem,  and  were  pronounced  uo  better  than  they 
should  be !  Such  was  the  character  which  they  uncon* 
edously  acquired,  that  Wordsworth  waa  at  length  actually 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

Coleridge,  writing  to  Cottle,  says,  ''Wordsworth  has 
been  caballed  against  so  long  and  so  hrndfy^  that  he  iias 
found  it  impossible  to  prevail  on  the  tenant  t>f  the  Allfox- 
den  estate  to  let  him  the  house,  after  their  first  agreement 
is  expired,  so  he  must  quit  it. at  midsummer.  Whedier  we 
shall  be  able  to  procure  him  a  house  and  fiimiture  near 
Stowey,  we  know  not,  and  yet  we  must ;  for  the  hills,  and 
the  woods,  and  the  streams,  and  the  sea,  and  the  shores* 
i^ould  break  forth  into  reproaches  against  us,  if  we  did  not 
strain  every  nerve  to  keep  their  poet  among  them.  Widi- 
out  joking,  and  in  serious  sadness,  Poole  and  I  can  not 
endure  to  think  of  losing  him. 

"  At  an  events,  come  down,  Cottlei  as  soon  as  you  can, 
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but  before  nudaummer;  and  we  will  procure  a  boise,  eagj 
88  thy  own  soul,  and  we  will  go  on  a  roam  to  Linton  and 
Limouth,  which,  if  thou  come8t  in  May,  will  be  in  all  their 
pride  of  woods  and  water*fallB,  not  to  speak  of  its  august 
clifis,  and  the  green  ocean,  and  (he  vast  valley  of  stones,  all 
which  live  disdainful  of  the  seasons,  or  accept  nevr  honors 
only  from  the  winter's  snows." 

This  poetic  trip,  in.  company  with  another  strange  man, 
would,  of  course,  be  considered  by  the  neighbors  to  be 
another  smuggling  or  spy  excursion.  What  else  could 
they  be  going  all  that  way  for,  to  look  at  "  the  gre^n  8ea>'' 
and  at  great  "  valleys  of  stones  V*  I  remember  the  know- 
ing laughter  with  which  a  country  innkeeper  in  Cornwall 
once  broke  out,  when,  on  his  asking  me  what  was  my  busi- 
ness in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  replied,  '*  to  Uxik  about 
me. 

"  To  look  about !  Oh,  yes,  the  gentleman  knows  very 
well !  To  look  about !  Yes,  indeed,  make  me  believe 
that  people  go  a  great  way  off,  into  strange  neighborhoods, 
merely  to  look  about  them  J"  The  people  of  Somerset- 
shire were  equally  sagacious  at  finding  a  mare's  nest. 
Wordsworth^  always  a  solemn-looking  mortal,  even  in  his 
youth,  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  their  suspicions,  espe- 
cially as  he  lived  in  that  larg^  house,  in  that  very  solitaiy 
plaice.     Hear  Cottle's  account  of  the  affair. 

"  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  taken  the  Allfbxden  house,  near 
Stowey,  for  one  year,  during  the  minority  of  the  heir  i  and 
the-reasoi^  why  he  was  refused  a  continuance  by  the  igno- 
rant man  who  had  the  letting  of  it,  arose,  as  Mr.  .Coleridge 
informed  me,  from  a  whimsical  cause,  or  rather  a  series  of 
causes.  The  wiseacres  of  the  viUage  had,  it  seems,  made 
Mr.  Wordsworth  the  object  of  their  serious  conversation. 
One  said,  that  *  he  had  seen  him  wander  about  by  night, 
and  look  rather  strangely  at  the  moon!  And  then,  he 
roamed  oyer  the  hills  like  a  partridge.'  Another  said, '  he 
had  heard  him  mutter,  as  he  widked,  in  some  outlandisb 
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brogue,  diat  nobody  could  undexBtandT  Another  said, 
'It's  useless  to  talk,  Thomas,  I  think  he  is  what  people 
caU  **a.  wise  man"'  (a  conjurer!).  Another  oaid,  'You 
are  eyexy  one  of  you  wrong.  I  know  what  he  is.  We  have 
all  met  him  tramping  away  toward  the  sea.  Would  any 
man  in  his  senses  take  all  that  trouble  to  look  at  a  parcel  of 
water !  I  think  he  carries  on  a  situg  business  in  the  smug- 
gling line,  and  m  these  journeys,  is  on,  the  lookout  for  some 
foft  cargo !'  Another  very  significantly  said,  '  I  know  that 
he  has  got  a  private  stiU  in  his  cellar;  for  I  once  pfl08ed 
his  house  at  a  little  better  than  a  hundred  yards'  distance, 
and  I  could  smell  the  spirits  as  plain  as  an  ashen  fagot 
at  Christmas.'  Another  said,  '  However  that  was,  he  is 
surely  a  desperd  French  jacobin;  for  he  it  so  silent  and 
dark  that  nobody  ever  heard  him  say  one  word  about 
politics.'  And  thus  these  ignoramuses  drove  firom  their 
village  a  greater  ornament  than  will  ever  again  be  found 
among  them." 

Southey  once  thought  of  settling  near  Neath  instead  of 
the  Lakes,-  and  had  pitched  on  a  house  which  was  to  let, 
but  the  owner  refused  to  receive  him  as  tenant,  because  he 
had  heard  a  rumor  of  his  being  a  jacobin. 

Cottle  gives  an  amusing  adventure  at  Allfoxden,  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  "  A  visit  to  Mr.  Coleridge  at  Stow- 
ey,'in  the  year  1797,  had  ]}een  the  means  of  my  introduc- 
tion to  1^.  Wordsworth.  Soon  after  our  acquaintance 
had  commenced,  :Mr.  Woi*ds worth  happened  to  be  in  Bris- 
tol, and  asked  me  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him  at  All- 
foxden. "  I  consented,  and  drove  him  dovm  in  a  gig.  We 
called  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  Miss  WordswOTth,  and  the  ser- 
vant at  Stowey ;  and  they  walked,  while  we  rode  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  house,  distant  two  or  three  miles,  where  we 
purposed  to- dine.  A  London  alderman  would  smile  at 
our  bill  of  &re.  It  consisted  of  philosopher's  viands; 
namely,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  noble  loaf,  and  a  stout  piece 
of  cheese ;  and,  as  there  was. plenty  of  lettuces  in  the  gar- 
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den,  with  all  these  comfortft  we  calculated  on  doii^  very 
weM. 

**  Our*ibnd  hopes,  howerer,  were  somewhat  damped,  hy 
finding  that  our  stottt  piece  of  draese  had  vanished !  A 
sturdy  rai  of  a  beggar,  whom  we  had  relieved  on  the  road, 
with  his  olfactories  all  alive,  no  doubt,  smeli^  our  cheese; 
and,  whfle  we  were  g&ztng  at  the  magnificent  clouds,  con^ 
trived  to-abstract  our  treasure  1  Cruel  tramp!  an  ill  re- 
tmn  for  our  pence!  We  both  wished  that  the  rind 
might  not  choke  him.  The  moumfiil  &ct  was  ascertained 
a  Httle  before  we  drove  into  the  court-yard  of  the  houses 
Mr.  Colerid^  bore  the  loss  with  great  fortitude,  observing 
that  we  should  never  starve  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  brandy.  He  now,  with  the  dexterity  of  an  adept,  admir- 
ed by  his  friends  around,  unbuckled  the  horse,  and  putting 
down  the  shafts  with  a  jerk,  as  a  trium{Aant  conclusion  of 
hiB  work, — ^lo  !  the  bottle  of  brandy  that  had  been  placed 
most  carefully  behind  us  on  the  seat,  fit>m  the  inevitable 
law  of  gravity,  suddenly  rolled  down,  and  before  we  could 
arrest  the  spirittfous  avalanche,  pitching  right  on  the  stones, 
was  dashed  to  pieces!  We  all  beheld  the  spectacle,  si- 
lent and  petrified !  'We  might  have  collected  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  glass ;  but  the  brandy ,. that  was  gone !  clean 
gone! 

"One  little  untoward  thing  oflen  follows  another,  and 
while  the  rest  stood  musing,  chained  to  the  place,  r^(a]ing 
themselves  with  the  Coghiac  ofiluvium,  and  all  miserably 
chagrined,  t  led  the  horse  to  the  stable,  where  a  firesh  per* 
plexity  arose.'  I  removed  the  harness  without  difficulty, 
but  sdfler  niany  strenuous  attempts  I  could  not  get  off  the 
collar.  In  despair,  I  called  for  assistance,  when  aid  soon 
drew  near.  Mr.  Wwdsworth  first  brought  his  ingenuity 
into  exercise,  but,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  he  re* 
finquished  the  achievement  as  altogtether  impracticahle. 
Mr.  Coleridge  now  tried  his  hand;  but  showed  no  more 
grooming  skill  than  his  predecessors ;  for  after  twisting  the 
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poor  boTse's  neck,  almost  to  strangnlacioii,  and  to  the  giBat 
danger  of  his  eyes,  he  gave  u|^  the  useless  task;  prcmoun-^ 
cing  that  the  horse's  head  must  have  grown— gout  or  drop- 
sy! since  the  collar  was  put  on!  'For,'  said  he,^tt  i»  a 
downright  impossibility  for  such  a  huge  os  firontis  to  pasa 
through  so  narrow  a  collar  P  Just  at  this  instant,  the  ser- 
Tant  girl  came  near,  and  uhderstanding  the  cause  of  our 
constemation,  '  La^  master,'  said  the, '  you  do  not  go  about 
^e  work  in  the  right  way.  You  should  do  like  this;*^ 
when,  turning  the  collar  completely  upside  down,  she  slip- 
ped it  oflT  in  a  moment,  to  our  great  humiliation  and  won- 
derment ;  each  satisfied,  afresh,  that  there  were  heights  of 
knowledge  in  the  world,  to  which  he  had  not  attained. 

'*We  were  now  summoned  to  dinner;  and  a  dinner  it 
was,  such  as  every  blind  and  starving  man  m  the  three 
kingdoms  would  have  rejoiced  to  behold.  At  the  top  of 
die  table  stood  a  superb  brown  loa£  The  center  disb 
presented  a  pile  of  th6  true  cos  lettuces,  cmd  at  the  bottont 
appeared  an  empty  plate,  where  the  stout  piece-  d  cheese 
ought  to  have  stood  l-^^^^niel  mendicant  1  and  though  the 
brandy  was  dean  gone,  yet  its  place  was  well,  if  not  better 
supplied  by  a  superabundance  of  fine  sparkling  Castaliaa 
champagne ! '  A  happy  thought  at  this  tinae  started  int6 
one  of  our  minds,  that  sotne  sauce  would  render  ^e  let* 
tuces  a  Httle  more  'acceptable,  when  an  individual  in  the 
company  recollected  a  question  once  propounded  by  the 
most  patient  of  men — *  How  can  that  which  is  unsavory 
be  eaten  without  salt  V  and  asked  for  a  little  of  that  valua- 
ble cuKnary  article.  *  Indeed,  sir,'  said  Betty,  « I  quite  for- 
got to  buy  salt.'  A  general  laugh  followed  the  aimounce- 
ment,  in  which  our  host  heartfly  joined.  TTiis  was  nothing. 
We  had  plenty  of  other  good  things,  and  while  crunching 
our  succulents,  and  munching  our  crusts,  we  pitied  the  fer 
worse  condition  of  those,  perchance  as  hungry  as  ourselves, 
who  were  forced  to  dine  aTorie,  off.  ether.  For  our  next 
meal,  the  mile-off  village  furnished  all  that  could  be  desu^d, 
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and  these  trifling  incidents  present  the,  sum  and  the  result 
of  half  the  little  passing  disssters  of  life." 

The  Lyrical  Ballads  having  been  brought  out  about 
midsummer,  1798 ;  in  September  of  that  year  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  set  out  for  Germany.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  settled  at  Grasmere,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  At  Grasmere,  he  resided  in  two  or  three 
different  houses;  <me  was  Town-end,  where  his  fiiends, 
the  Cooksons,  now  reside;  another  at  AUen-bank,  at  a 
white  house  on  the  hillside,  conspicuous  in  our  vignette. 
He  continued,  to  live  at  Grasmere  fifteen  yean,  and  has 
since  resided  at  his  present  abode,  Rydal  Mount,  about 
thirfy  years. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  after  finishing  his  education,  seems  to 
have  made  choice  o£  no  profession  but  that  of  poetry.  His 
patrimony  could  not  have  been  large,  as  I  have  heard  Mrs. 
Wordswotth  say,  that,  at  tl^e  time  of  their  maniage,  they 
had  in  j<Nnt  income  about  (£100  a-year.  This,  however, 
would  go  a  good  way  with  a  young  couple,  of  simple 
habits,  in  a  place  like  Grasmere  at  that  time  of  day.  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  was  a.  Miss  Hutchinson  of  Cockermouth. 
Poetry  was  Wordsworth's  real  business  &om  the  first,  as  it 
has  been  the  great  aad  continued  business  of  his  life.  His 
sister  Dorothy,  also  gifted  with  connderable  poetic  power, 
as  may  be  se/en  in  the  Address  to  a  Child  during  a  boister- 
ous winter  evening,  and  The  Mother's  Return,  at  pp.  9  and 
12  of  the  first  volume  of  hia  poem's,  as  well  as  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  their  Wanderings  together,  was  his  great  and  con- 
genial companion.  She  had  a  passion  for  nature,  not  l^ss 
ardent  than  h^  own ;  and  went  on  at  his  side,  fearless  of  rain, 
or  cold,  or  tempest,  nor  shrinking  fix>m  heat.  She  was  ready 
to  climb  the.  mountain,  to  cross  the  torrent,  or  slide  down 
the  slippery  steep  virith  equal  boldness  and  skill,  derived 
firom  long  pr^tice.  With  him  she  traversed  a  great  part 
of  Scotland,  Wales,  ahd  j)arts  of  England.  He  jdescribea 
their  thus  setting  out  firom  Grasmere  :t» 
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*'  To  citll  coDtontment  upon  wildott  Bhores, 
And  luxuries  extxact  from  bleakest  moon; 
With  prompt  embrace  all  bean^  to  infold^  - 
And  haTin§;  rights  in  all  that  we  behold." 

To  this  ramble,  chiefly  on  foot,  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  Jthe  most  vigorous  and  charaoteristic  lyrics  that  Words- 
worth ever  wrote.  He  was  yoimg,  ardent,  and  overflowing 
with  enthusiasm ;  and  the  soil  of  Scotland,  on  which  so 
many  deeds  of  martial  fame  had  been  done^  or  where  Ossian 
had  sung  in  the  misty  years  of  far-off  limes,,  or  other  bards 
whose  names  had  for. centuries  been  embalmed  in  the 
strains  which  the  spirit  of  ^  people  had  perpetuated,  kin- 
dled in  him  a  fervent  sympaithy.  We  can  imagine  the  de- 
lighted brother  and  sister  marching  on,  over  the  beautiful 
hills,  the  dark  heatjis,  and  down  the  enchanting  vales  of  the 
Highlands,  conversing  eagerly  of  the  scenes  they  bad  seen, 
and  the  incidents  they  had  heard,  till  the  glowing  thoughts 
had  formed  themselves,  in  the  poet's  mind,  into  almost  in- 
stant song.  These  poems  have  all  the  character  of  having 
been  cast,  hot  from  the  furnace  of  inspiration,  into  their 
present  mold.  There  is  a  life,  an  original  freshness,  and  a 
native  music  about  them.  Such  Are  Ellen  Irvine,  or  the 
Braes  of  Kirtle ;  To  a  Highland  Girl ;  Glen  Almain,  or  the 
Solitary  Glen ;  Stepping  Westwodd ;  The  Solitary  Reap- 
er; Bob  Roy's  Grave;  Yarrow  Revisited;  In  the  Pass  of 
Rillicranky ;  The  Jolly  Matron  of  Jedburgh  and  hi«r  Hus- 
band; The  Blind  Highland  Boy;  The  Browme's  Cell; 
Cora  Linn,  etc 

It  was  to  this  beloved  companion  of  his  wanderings  that 
he,  the  year  afterward,  addressed  these  beautiful  verses,  on 
revisiting  Tintem.; — ^VoL  ii.  p.  179. 

I    **  Thou  art  with  nle,  here,  npon  the  banks 
Of  this  ftir  river;  thoif,  my  dearest  friend, 
My  dear,  dear  friend,  and  ija.  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  langnage  of  my  former  heatt,  and  read 
My  former  pleasnres  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.    Oh !  yet  a  UtUe  while 
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May  I  behold  i^  Um  what  I  wm  one, 

My  dear,  dear  aiater !  and  this  prayer  1  anke. 

Knowing  tbat  nature  never  did  beOmy 

The  heart  that  loved  her{  'tia  faer  privilege, 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

tVom  joy  to  joy :  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  ns,  ao  impreas 

With  qnietaeaB  and  beanty,  and  to  feed 

With  lo%  thoughts,  that  neitber  evil  longaea^ 

Rash  judgpients,  or  the  sneers  of  selfish  men. 

Nor  greetings  where  no  Idodness  is,- nor  all 

The  dreary  infercoorse  of  daily  life, 

Shall  e'er  pravail  against  ns,  or  distmb 

Our  cbeetibl  feith,  that  all  which  we  behold 

Is  foil  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  ooon 

Shine  on  tfaee  in  thy  solltaiy  walk; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee ;  and,  in  ftfter-yean, 

When  theae  wild  ecataaieaahaU  be  matored 

InlD  a  aober  pleasure,  when  thy  miad 

Shall  be  a  manfioo  of  all  lovely  fonas, 

Thy  memory  be  a  dwelling-place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies ;  oh !  then. 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  wfiat  beating  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy.  wilt  tboa  remember  me,   • 

And  these  my  exhortatianSi    Nor,  perchance, 

If  I  should  be  'Where  I  no  mqie  can  bear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  fro^  thy  wild  eyes  those  gleams 

or  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  «fi  the  banks  of  this  delightfol  stream 

We  ilood  together;  and  that  I,  ao  long 

A  worshiper  of  nature,  hither  came, 

Unwearied  in  that  service ;  rather  say 

With  warmer  love,  oh !  with  fer  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.    Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget, 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  tfaeae  steep  woods,  and  loffy  cliffs, 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake .'" 

Wai  there  something  in  "  the  shooting  gleams  of  those 
wild  eyes,"  which  foretold  that,  like  the  lights  of  a  fitful 
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sky,  they  should  flash  and  quickly  disappear  1  l^he  mind  of 
that  belored  sister  has  for  many  years  gone,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore her,  and  she  Htos  on  in  a  second  infancy,  carefully  cher- 
ished in  >  the  poet's  home. . 

Wordbworth,  as  I  have  observed,  devoted  himself  to  no 
profession  but  thattif  poetry.  He  foUowed  the  stream  of 
life  as  it  led  him  down  the  retired  vale  ci  poetic  meditation, 
but  not  withont,  at  times,  being  visited  by  fears  of  what  the 
end  might  be.  Of  this  he  gives  a  graphic  description  in  his 
poem  of  Resolution  and  Independence,  the  hero  of  which  is 
the  Mi  leech  gatherer.   > 

**  I  faesrd  the  skylark  waibling  in  the  sky; 
And  I  bethought  me  of  die  playftd  hare: 
Even  aw^  a  bfkppy  ebild  of  eaitfa  am  I; 
Even  aa  theae  bliasfol.  creatorea  do  I  fiure :  ^ 
Far  from  the  world  I  walk  aAd  from  all  care, 
But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me— 
Solitode,  pain  of  heart,  distreas  and  poverty.  ' 

"  My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleaaant  thought. 
As  if  life's  bnsineflB  were  a  summer  mood ; 
As  if  all  needful  tfanigs  would  oome  unsought 
To  genial  6idi,  stfll  rich  in  genial  good. 
But  bow  can  he  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  care  at  all  7 

"  I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvelous  boy, 
The  sleepless  soul  diat  perished  in  his  pride ; 
Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 
Following  his  ploogh^along  the  mountain  side. 
By  oar  own  spirita  are  we  deified : 
We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness. 
But  thereof  cornea  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness." 

But  this  sad  and  common  fate  of  poets,  was  not  to  visit 
WcMrdflvrorth.  The  devotion  he  had  voWed  to  nature  was 
to  remain  hallowed,  happy,  and  unbroken  to  the  end.  His 
lot  was  to  be  the  very  ideal  of  the  poetic  lot.  He  was  to 
five  amid  his  native  mountains,  guarantied  against  caxe  and 
poverty ;  at  liberty  to  roam  at  will  amid  beauty  and  soli- 
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tode ;  to  work  out  hk  deepest  thoughts  ixrstately  vene,  and 
in  his  M  age  to  receive  there  the  rererenoe  of  his  countrj- 
men.  He  had  the  interest  of  the  Lowther  family.  By  that 
he  was  appointed  distributor  of  stamps  for  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  in  his  case  a  mere  «ne- 
cure,  for  the  business  of  the  office  is  easily  executed  by  one 
or  more  experienced  clerks.  Since  then,  two  out  of  his 
three  children  ha;ve  married  well.  His  son,  a  clergyman,  to 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Curwen,  formerly  M.F.,  and  his  daughter, 
to  Mf .  QuiUinan.  His  second  eon  has  succeeded  him  in  his 
stamp-distributomhip.  He  has  succeeded  Soathey  in  the 
laureatiQship,  and  has  had,  superadded,  a  pension  of  three  or 
four  hundred  a-year.  Perhfl^M  none  of  the  purely  poetic 
tribe  have  labored  less  for  fortune,  and  fow  have  been  more 
fortunate.  The  early  expetience  of  himself  and  his  poedc 
cotemporaries  is  very  instructive  to  all  who  seek  to  realize 
a:  reputation ;  it  is,  to  have  &ith,  to  persevere,  and  beliete 
nature  and  not  critics.  Never  was  a  fiercer  onslaught  made 
than  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  whole  race  of  poets 
who  then  arose.  With  the  same  fatality  which  has  since 
led  that  journal  to  declare  that  no  steamer  would  be  able  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  that  Grey,  the  author  of  the  railway 
system,  was  a  madman,  and  ought  to  be  put  into  Bedlam,  it 
denounced  the  whole  class  of  young  poets,  who  were  des- 
tined to  revive  real  poetry  in  the  land,  as  it  afterward  did 
Lord  Byron,  as  drivelera,  and  fools.  Scotland,  having 
stoned  to  death  its  own  Bums,  made  a  determined  attempt 
to  annihilate  aU  the  rising  poetry  of  England.  It  com- 
menced the  review  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion  with  the 
ludicrous  words, — "  This  will  never  do !"  and  declared  that 
there  was  not  a  line  of  poetry,  or  scarcely  of  common  sense, 
in  it,  ''  from  the  hour  that  the  driveler  sqiiatted  himself 
down  in  the  sun,  to  the  end  of  his  preaching."  Let  every 
youthful  aspirant  remember  thia  history ;  and  that  if  criti- 
cism could  prevail  over  genius,  we  should  not  at  this  moment 
have  one  great  established  poet  on  our  list  of  fame. 
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WordBworth's  poetical  philosophy  is'  now  thought  to  be 
too  wen  known  to  need  much  explanation,  ^e  has  indeisd 
expounded  it  himself  in  abnost  every  page. 

Yety  after  all  tlie  brilliant  and  profound  critici|Btn  which 
has  been  expended  upon  it,  I^y  almost  eyeiy  review  in 
these  kingdoms,  and  by  eveiy  writer  on  poetry  and  poets,, 
the  simple  truth  remains  to  be  told.  The  fiict  lay  too  much 
on  the  surface  for  very  deep  and  metaphysical  divers  to 
perceive.  It  was  too  obvious  to  be  seen  by  those  who 
profess  to  see  farther  into  a  millstone  than  any  body  else. 
And  what^  then,  is  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  Words- 
worthi 

It  is,  what  he,  peihaps,  would  himself  start'  to  hear, 
simply  a  poetic  Quakerism.  The  Quaker's  TeKgious  faith 
is  in  immediate  inspiration.  He  believes  that  if  he  "  centers 
down,"  as  he  calls  it,  into  his  own  mind,  and  puts  to  rest 
an  his  natural  &culties  and  thoughts,  he  wiU  receive  the 
impulses  and  intimations  of  Uie  Divine  Spirit*  He  is  not 
to  seek,  to  strive,  to  inquire,  but  to  be  passive,  and  receive. 
Thi&ia  precisely  the  great  doctrine  of  Wordsworth,  as  it  re- 
gards poetry.  'He  believes  the  Divine  Spirit  which  fiUs-the 
universe,  ta  hate  so  molded  aB  the  forms  of  vnible  nature, 
as  to  make  diem  to  us  peipetual  monitors  and  instnictorB:— 

"To  infann  - 
The  mind  that  i«  within  as;  to  impc«M 
Witk  qaielaMi  Kid  besBty,  and  to  feed. 
With  k>fty  thooghtt.'* 

Thus,  in  Expostulation  and  Reply,  this  doctrine  is  most 
distinctly  pronounced  :-^  ^ 

"  <  Why,  Waiism,  on  that  old  gray  rtone 
/  That  for  th^  length  of  hal^a^da^^,  '^ 

Why,  William,  mt  yon  ^tii  alone, 
And  drtem  your  time  away  f 
'"  Where  aie  your  hooka  f  that  light  hsqoeathed 
To  heings  else  foridm  and  Ufaid! 
Up !  up!  and  drink  the  ipbit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind,  v 
Vol..  II.- 
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"  *  Yoa  lodkrooad  on  yoor  mOhai  earth, 

Ai  if  she  for  no  pnrpoie  boi^  you; 

As  if  yoa  were  her  first-bom  birth, 

And  none  had  lived  before  yoa !' 
**  One  moniing  thus  by  Eslhwaite  Lake, 

When  life' was  sweet,  I  knew  nbt  why, 

To  me  my  good  friend  Mathew-spake, 

And  thus  I  mde  reply^— 
**  *  The  eye  it  can  not  choose  bnt  see; 

We  can  not  bid  the  ear  be  still; 

Onr  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be. 

Against  or  with  onr  will. 
*' '  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
-  Which  of  themselves  oar  minds  impress; 

lliat  we  ^an  feel,  this  mind  of  onn 

In  a  wise  pasMvenesa. 
«<<  Think  yoa,  mid  all  this  mighty  sum  ,    . 

Of  things  forever  qieaking, 

That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 

But  we  most  still  be  seeking? 
«  *  Then  tA  not  wherefore,  here,  ahme. 

Conversing  as  I  mty, 

I  sit  upon  this  old  gr^  stone, 

And  dream  my  time  away.! " 

The  same  doctrine  is  inculcated  in  the  very  next  poem. 
The  Tables  Turned.  Here  the 'poet  caUs  his  fiiend  finom 
bis  books,  as  full  of  toi^  and  trouble,  adding : — 

'*Andhaik!  how  bli^  the  throstle  sbgs ! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher:    ^' 
Come  forth  into  the  li^ht  of  things, 
Let  natore  be  yoor  teacher. 

"  She  has  a  world  of  ready  virealth 
Oar  minds  and  hearts  to  bless— 
Spontaneoos  wisdom  breathed  by  healdi, 
Trath  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

**  One  impalse  fimn  a  vernal  vrood 
Bfay  teach  yoa  more  of  man. 
Of  moial  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  ail  the  sages  can. 
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*' Sweet » the  lotv^vfliichiiataxebriiigi;  ^ 

Oar  meddfing  intdlect 

Bdisahapee  the  beanteoufl  fcmis  of  thiiigi; 

We  murder  to  ditfeoL 
"  Enough  of  science  and  of  Alt;. 

Cloee  up  thieir  bairen  leiLTet; 

Gome  fcrih,  and  bring  wkh  70a  a  heart . 

That  watches  and  recehret." 

Now,  if  Oeorge  Fo^  bad  written  poetry,  that  is  exactly 
what  he  would  have  written.  So  completely  does  it  em- 
body the  grand  Quaker  doctrine,  that  Clarkson,  in  his 
Portraitine  of  Qiuakerism,  has  quoted  it,  without  however 
perceiving  that  the  grand  and.  complete  fabric  of  Words- 
worth's poetry  is  built  on  this  fbundaden  ;  that  this  dogma 
of  quitting  men^  books,  and  theories,  'and  sitting  down 
quietly  to  rdiceiTe'  the  unerring  intimations  and  influences 
of  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  is  identical  in  Fox  and  Woids- 
worth ;  is  the  very  samcf  in  th<e  poetry  of  the  one  as  in  the 
religion  of  the  other.  The  two  reformm  acquired  their 
finth  by  the  same  prdcess,  and  in  the  same  manner.  They 
went  out  into  solitude,  into  ni^t,  and  into  woodsj  to  seek 
die  oracle  of  truth.  Fox  retured  to  a  hollow  oak,  as  he 
tells  us,  and  with  prayers  and  tern  sought  after  the  truth, 
and  came  at  length  to  seel  diat  it  lay  not  in  schools,  col- 
leges, and  pulpits,  but  in  the  teaching  in  a  passive  spirit  of 
the  great  Father  of  Spirits.    Wordsworth  retired  to  the 

"  Moontainsy  to  the  tides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lovely  streams,. 
Wherever  nature  led."    ' 

And  he  teBs  us  that  to  this  practice  he  owed 

"A  gift 
Of  aspect  most  sablime ;  that  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  bniden  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the.  heavy  and  the  weaiy  weight 
Of  all  this  nnintelligible  world 
Is  lightened :  that  seren^  and  blessed  mood 
In  wUoh  the  afieetions  gently  lead  ns  on, 
Umil  dio  brsadi  of  tins  cofporeal  name, 
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And  oren  tlw  BmCkm  cSomfhrnama  1 

AlmcMt  nupeoded,  we  ai«  kid  ftdMp 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  mqI. 

y^iOe  with  an  eye  made  qniet  b j  die  power 

Of  harmonj,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 

We  tee  into  the  life  of  thtngi."— Vol.  ii  p.  181.  - 

This  is  perfect  Quakerism ;  the  grmd  demand  of  which 
is,  that  you  shall  put  down  "  this  meddling  intellect,  which 
misshapes  the  beauteous  fi>rms  of  things  ;**  shafl  lay  at  zest 
the  actions  and  motions  of  your  own  nnnds,  4dA  subdue  die 
impatience  of  the  body,  tin>  as  Woidswoith>ha8  most  dearly 
statddit,  •    . 

"  The  breath  of  Aia  eorporeal  tena, 

And  firea  the  motion-of  ov  h^miBa  blood« 

Ahnoataoapended,  we  are  laid  adeep 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  aooL" 

.  It  was  this  Tery- doctrine  of  the  non-necessity  of  human 
interference  between  ua  and  all  kxiow]edge,.of  th^  all-suffi- 
dency  of  this  invisible  and/'  great  teacher^"  aa  T^oidswarA 
caQs  him,  w^nch  led  Qeorge  Fox  and  the  Quakers  to  abaiH 
doB  all  forms  of  worahip,  to  strip  divine  service  of  all  moaiCy 
ainging,  formal  prayea^  wxittei\  sermons^  and  to  ait  down  in 
a  perfectly  passive  state  of  silence;  to  gi^her  some  of 

**  All  this  mighty  nun 
Of  things  forever  apeaking," 
into- 

"  A  heart 
That  wEtchea.and  xeoeiveB.'' 

Whoever  sees  a  Friends'  meeting,  sees  a  body  of  men 
and  women  silting  in  the  full  and  abstract  practice  of  this 
very  doctrine^  by  which  Wordsworth,  in  the  very  words  of 
G«orge  FoXr  says  we  come  to 

"  See  into  the  lile  of  thinga." 

*'  Come  out,*'  says  Fox,  "  from  all  your  vain  learning  and 
philoeophy,  from  yonr  schools  and  coQeges,  from  all  your 
teachings  and  preachings  of  himian  instruction,  from  all  yoor 
will-worship  and  your  man*made  ministers,  «nd  sit  down  in 
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die  prepoioe  of  Hiiti who  made  ail  thingBttuid  Uvestfaroiigh 
an  tlungB ;  who  made  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  heart  of  maii» 
aad  fiToa  in  find  throagH  them,  andean  and  will  inform  them. 
Put  ^own  every  high  and  airy  imagination,  every  eamal 
willing  and  doing ;  cease'to  strive  in  your  own  strength,  and 
learn  to  depend  on  the  teaching  an<l  strength  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  fiilleth  heaven  and  earth ;  and  the  light  given  to 
enlighten  every,  man  that  pometh  into  the  wcnrld  will  soon 
slune  in  upon  you,  and  the  truth  in  all  its  fullneBa  wiU  he 
made  known- to  you  6r  heyond  the  teachitig  of  aB  bishops, 
archbishops,  professors,  or  other  swelling  men,  puffed  with 
the  vain  wind  of  huinan  learning.  Come  out  from  among 
them;  be  not  of  them.;  leave  the  dead  to  bury  the  dead. 
He  that  sits  at  the  kingf  s  table  needeth  not  the  irf  crumbs 
and.  the  wt^  offal  of  hireling  servitors ;  he  that  hath  the 
son  itself  shining  on  his  head,  needeth  no  lesser,  much  less 
artificial  Hghto.*! 

In  this  state  he  regards  man  as  lestoredto  the  original 
privilege  of  his  natnre^  and  admitted  to  commtmionwith  the 
^nrit  of  the  Creator,  and  into  contact  with  all  knowledge. 
"*  He  sees  into  the  life  of  things''  So  duty  did  Toot  consider 
that  he  iawinto  the  hfe  of  things,  that  he  bi^eved  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  dl  plants,  minerals,  and  physical 
aubstances  was  imparted  to  him,  and  that  had  he  not  had  a 
fltin  higher  vocation  assigned  him,  as  a  diseemer  and  com- 
Ibiter  of  spirits,  he  could  have  practiced  most  successfiilly 
as  a  physician.  He  befieved  and  taught  and  Barclay,  his 
great  disdple,  in  his  ftmous  Apology,  teachea  the  same 
thing,  diat  in  this  state  of  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  afl 
knowledge,  a  man  needs  no  interpreter  <^  th6  Scriptures; 
that  without'  any  knowledge  of  the  original  langiuiges;'  he 
can  instinctively  tell  where  they  are  erroneously  rendered, 
and  what  is  the  true  meaning.  He  has  penetrated  to  the 
fountain  of  truth,  and  not  only  of  truth,  but,  to  use  Words- 
virotth's  words  again,  of  "  the  deep  power  of  joy."  He  is 
nised  above  all  earthly  evil  and  anxiety,  md  breathes  in 
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the  inriBible  praseoce,  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  He  is  ma 
kind  netcnvd  to  the  nnity  of  his  nature,  of  power,  inteDi- 
geni^  and  ftlisity.  How  exactly  is  this  the  language  of 
our  poetl 

▲  pretence  that  dUtarbs  me  with  the  joy 
Qf  elermted  thoaghts;  &  sense  sublime 
Of  someitfiing  fiff  more  deeply  tnteifilBed, 
Whose  dwdling  is  the  light  of  setting  smis, 
And  the  roond  ooean,  and  the  liviag  air,.. 
And  the  blae  sky,  and  in  the  oupd  of  man: 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
AU  thinking  things,  all  oljects  of  all  thought. 
And  roUs  throngh  aU  things.    ThereJbre  am  I  stSL 
A  lorer  of  the  meadows,  ind  lh»  waodl 
Aodmouitaiihs;  and  of  aU  that  we  beihoUL 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  att  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  percelTe :  well  pleased  to  recognize, 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
TheaaGliorofny  purest  thoughts,  the  nnnei    * 
The  guide,  the  goardiaa  of  my  heart,  and  sool 
Of  aU  my  mozal  being.'*— Vti^i.  it  pp.  183, 184.     . 
But  this  great  Quaker  doctrine  is  not  the  casual  doctxine 
of  one  or  two  casual  or  isolated  poems;-  it  is  the  fopndation 
and  fabric  of  the  whole.     It  is  the  great  ^me  everywhere 
pursued.     Of  his  principal  a^d  noblest  productamiy  The 
ExcuTBion,  it  is  the  brain,  the  very  backbone,  the  vitals, 
and  the  moying  sinews.     Take  away  that,  and  you  take  aH 
Take  that,  and  you  reduce  the  poet  to  a  level  with  a  hun- 
dr^  others.    His  hero,  the  wanderer,  is  a  shepherd  b6y 
grown  into  a  pedler,  or  pack-merchant,  who  has  been  edu- 
cated  and  baptized  into  this  sublime  knowledge  of  God 
speaking  through  nature.    In  his  sixth  year  he  tended  cattle 
on  the  hills. 

**  He,  many  an  ereping,  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  burger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  abovto  his  head. 
And  trareled  through  the  wood,  with  no  one  near 
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To  whom  he  uightodiiftM  the  Uungs  be  Mw, 
So  Ae-foondatiniM  of  hiitinukd  were  Ittid. 
In  floch  9onnimnifm,  not  from  terror  free, 
WfaSe  yet  a  cYuid,  and  long  befiire  hi»  time^ 
He  bad  perceived  the  presence  imd  the  power 
Ofgceatneu." 

**  He  had  received  a  preciouB  gift»"  the  poet  telk  job,  diat 
gift  of  spiritual  perception  whick  the  poet  bimaelf  tellB  he 
fldso  baa  received. 

**  Thni  informed. 
He  had  mall  need  of  books : 
In  the  fixed  lineamenta  of  nature,  rooka  and  eafea. 
Even  in  their  Bzed  and  steady  lineament!, 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind, 
Expression  ever  varied." 

There  "  was  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love''  in  hia 
inapiration,  but  that  came  also,  and — 

*'  Sach  was  the  boy ;  but  for  the  growing  yooth 

What  aonl  waa  his,  when»  from  the  naked  top 

Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  atm 

Baae  up,  and'bathe  tbe  world  in  light !    He  looked— 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

And  ocean's  liqnid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 

Jn  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clonds  were  tonched. 

And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

Unotterable  kive.    Sonnd  needed  none. 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy;  his  spirit  dnnk 

The  sjpectacle:  sensation,  sool,  and  form 

All  melted  into  him :  they  swallowed  np 

His  animal  being ;  in  them  c^  he-live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live  t  they  were  his  life. 

In  9ueh  aee$ss  of  mind,  in  mek  high  hour 

Of  viHtoHon  from  Ike  living  Ood, 

Thoughi  wa9  not:  in  enjoyment  it  ehpired. 

No  thanks  he  breaAed,  he  proffered  no  request,     . 

Rapt  intoiiitt  eommwnion  that  tratueende 

The  imperfect  qfiee^  ofprafer  and  praise. 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  Qu^  Power 

Tkat  made  him;  it  was  Uessedness  and  love!" 

That  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Quakaiiain  that  ever 
waa  written ;  there  is  nothing  in  Geoige  Fox  himself  mora 
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perfect.  ItiaadflocripdoiiofthatslatetowfaidLeTerytnie 
Quaker  aspires ;  which  he  believes,  attainable  without  the 
mediation  of  any  priest,  or  the. presence  of  any  church; 
which  Fox  and  the  eady  Friends  so  <jften  describe  as  hav- 
ing been  accorded  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their  public 
meetings  or  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  or  the  journey.  It 
is  that  state  of  exaltation,  the  very  flower  andglcnious  mo- 
ment of  a  religioui  life,  which  is  the  privilege  of  him  who 
draws  near  to  and  iHralks  with  God.  That 
«*  AcceMofmiad, 
Of  vkit^ion  fromitiie  living  God,'* 

when 

"  Thonght  !•  not ;  m  etgoymoBt  it  eiqmt." 

It  is  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  genuine  woraMp  to  which, 
according  to  the  Friends,  every  sincere  seeker  may  and 
win  be  admitted,  when 

** Bapt into  §tiU oommunion  diattraaicendt 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praiie, 
Hia  mind  ia  a  thadugiving  to  the  Power 
That  made  him;  it  ia  bleflsednew  and  love.** 
BvSL  to  show  how  completely  Wordsworth's  system  is  a 
system  of  poetical  Quakerism,  I  should  be  obliged  to  take 
hk  Excursion,  and  collate  the  whole  with  passages  from 
the  writings  of  the  early  Friends,  Fox,  Penn,  Barclay,  Pen- 
nington, and  others.     The  Excursion  is  a  very  bible  of 
Quakerism.     Every  page  abounds  w>th  it.    It  is,  in  &ct, 
wholly  and  fervently  permeated  by  the  sotQ  of  Quaker  die- 
ology.     The  Friends  teach  that  the  great  guide  of  life  is 
"  the  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world ;"  hence  they  were  originally  termed  •*  children 
of  light,"  till  the  nickname  of  Quakers  superseded  it.    The^ 
declare  diis  light  to  be  <'  the  in&llible  guide^  of  all  men  whc 
win  follow  it.     What  says  Wordswoitht      - 

"Early  he  perceiTefl 
Within  himaolf  a  measure  and  a  mle/ 
Which  to  tha  Son  of  Trath  he  caa  apply , 
That  iliines  for  him,  and  ahines  for  all  mankind. 
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♦  •  «  hei 

Hk  iiotiaoi  to  this  ttandard ;  on  this  reck 
Beet  his  deoret;  and  hence  in  after-life, 
Sonl-atrengthffiing  patience,  and  mUime  content*' 

The  whole  of  the  fourth  Book,  from  which  this  extract  ia 
made,  is  no  other  than  a  luminous  and  vivid  exposition,  of 
pure  Quakerism. ,  The  Wanderer 4s  its  apostle.     He  shows 
how  in  an  ages  and  countries  men  have  heen  influenced  by 
this  voice  of  God  in  nature ;  and,,  not  comprehending  it  fully« 
have  mixed  it  up  with  the  forms  flcnd  phenomena  of  nature 
itself^  and  shaped  religions  out  of  i(.    Hence  the  Chaldean 
faith ;  hence  the  Grecian  mythology. 
".They  felt 
A  qpiritoal  Pretence,  o^fttimes  misconceived, 
'Bat  ftill  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Beanty  and  government^  that  filled  their  hearts 
With  joy  and  gratitode,  and  fear  and  love ; 
And  from  thsir  fervent  lipa  drew  hymns  of  praiae, 
That  throngfa  the  desert  rang.    Though  fevered  less, 
Far  less  than  these,  yet  rich  in  their  degree, 
Were  those  bewildered  pagans  of  old  time.'* — ^P.  169. 

So  say  the  Friends ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  do  they  cany  their 
helief  m  their  **  universal  and  saving  light,"  that  they  con* 
tend,  that  to  the  most  savage  nations,  **  having  not  law,  it 
becomes  a  law,**  and  that  through'  it  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
history  of  the  Savicff  is  revealed  and  made  operative,  and 
that  4hus  the  voice  of  salvation  is  preached  in  the  heart 
where  never  outward  gospel  has  been  heard.  The  Friends 
contend  that  science  and  mere  human  wisdom  most  com- 
monly tend  to  dai'ken  and  weigh  down  this  divine  principle, 
to  cloud  this  eternal  luster  in  the  soul.  So  says  the  eloquent 
Wandierer,  the  preacher  of  the  Quakerism  of  poetry.  He 
asks.  Shall  our  great  discoverers  obtain  less  from  sense  and 
jeason  than  these  obtaiiied  1 

"  Shall  men  for  whom  oar  age. 
Unbaffled  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared, 
To  ezploTO  the  worid  without,  and  world  within. 
Be  jobless  as  the  Ulndf    Ambitioas  seals. 
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Whom  mtOi,  wttMB  late  WMiftn,  hath  produced 

To  regnUte  the  moring  fepherei,  and  weigh 

The  planet!  m  the  hallow  of  their  hand; 

And  they  who  imther  dive  than  MMr,  whose  paiiia 

Have  aolTod  the  elemoBtA,  or  anal^rfled 

The  thinking  prinoiple ;— «hall  they  in  &ot 

Prore  a  degraded  race?    And  what  avuli 

ftenown,  if  tiieir  prefomplion  makes  them  Micb  f 

O !  there  is  laughter  at  their  woik  in  heaven ! 

Inquire  of  ancient  wiadotn;  go,  demand   - 

Of  mighty  nature,  if  'twas  ever  meant 

That  we  should  pray  far  oflE^  yet  be  nnrsised  ; 

That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 

•  •  •.         •  •  ♦ 

That  this  magnificent  effiaet  of  power, 
The  earth  we  tnad,  the  sl^  that  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  nijglit  reveala— 
Tliat  Uiese,  and  that  superior  mysteiy, 
Our  vital  frame,  so  feaHully  devised. 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it^  should  Aiist 
Only  to  be  examined,  pondered,  searched, 
Probed,  vexed,  and  criticised  f-^-Aocuse  me  not 
Of  arrogance,  unknown  Wanderer  as  I  vn, 
U,  having  walked  with  nature  three  score  years, 
And  oflered,  hr  as  frailty  would  allow, 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  Truth, 
I  now  affirm  of  Nature  and  of  Truth, 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  DmviTT 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men. 
Swayed  by  such  motives,  to  such  ends  employed.^-^Pp.  170-1 

This  divine  principle,  wHch  can  thus  outtoar  and  put  to 
shame  the  vanity  and  conceit  of  science,  cai^  also  baffle  and 
repulse  all  the  sophistries  of  metaphysics. 

•' Within  the  soul  a  fiumlty  abides, 
That  with  interpositions  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  ihey  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp,  and  terve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness."— P.  174^ 

There,  too,  Wordsworth  and  the  Friends  are  entirely 
agreed,  and  yet  fiuther.  This  faculty  exists  b  sad  oper- 
ates fiyr  all;  and  whoefer  trusts  in  it  shsdl,  like  the  Friends, 
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panue  their  way  cazeless  of  aO  the.  chaogeB  of  fiMhiona  or 
opmioiiB. 

Is  yet  preienred  to  principlet  of  truth, 
Which  the  imaginative  Will  apholda 
In  ieati  of  wiidom,  not  to  be  approached 
By  the  inierior  fiusolty  that  moldiy 
With  her  minute  and  speculative  paini. 


He  ilhiBtrates  the  operalion  of  this  inward  and  primeval 
&calty  by  the  simile  of  tihe  diild  listening  to  a  shell,  and 
bearing,  as  it  were,  the  mutmnrs  of  its  native  sea.  Such  a 
shell,  be  says,  is  .  . 

"  The  univei9e  itself 
Unto  the  ear  of  &ith ;" 

and  in  this  yon  bav^  a  sanctuary  to  redre  to  M  wiO,  where 
you  will  become  victorious  over  every  deluiive  power  and 
principle.  The  Friends  consider  this  tbe  gloiy  of  our  mor- 
tal state,  and  Wordsworth  says, — 

**  Yes,  yon  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 
The  estate  of  man  wocjd  he  indeed  feifoni, 
If  Mse  conehiaionB  of  the  reaeoning  power 
Madethe^eyB  blind,  and  doped  the  passage* 
Through  which  the  ear  converses  vidth  the  hesit.^— P.  179» 

But  the  poet  and  the  Friends  agree  that  there  is  a  power 
seated  in  thebuman  soul,  superior  to  the  understanding,  8U« 
pmar  to  tbe  reasoning  fiaculty,  the  sure  test  of  truth*  to 
which  every  man  may  confidently  appeal  in  all  cases,  for  it 
is  the  voice  of  God  himself  With  the  poet  and  the  Friends 
die  result  of  this  divine  philosophy  is  the  same ;— die  most 
perfect  patience,  the  most  holy  confidence  in  the  ever  pres- 
ent divinity ;  connected  with  no  forms,  no  creeds,  no  paxv 
ticular  conditions  c^men ;  not  confined  by,  not  approachable 
only  in,  temples  and  ebuiches,  but  firee  as  hia  own  winds, 
boundless  as  his'  own  seas,  universal  as.  his  own  sunshine 
over  all  bis  varied  lands  and  people ;  whispering  peace  in 
the  lonely  forpst,  courage  on  ibe  sev.  adoration  on  die 
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mountain  tope,  hope  under  the  bonung  tropics  and  the  blis: 
teriqg  lash  of  the  savage  white  man,  joy  in  the  dungeon, 
and  glory  on  the  death-bed. 

**  Beligion  tells  of  amity  lablinie, 
Which  no  condition  can  preclude :  of  One 
Who  aeet  all  aoffering,  comprehends  all  wants, 
All  weakness  ^ithoms,  can  supply  all  needs." — ^P.  175. 

Perhaps  this  perfected  spirit,  this  divine  paHence,  this  Grod- 
penraded  soid  of  man,  gentle,  loving,  yet  stronger  than 
death  or  evil,  nev«:  were  more  beautifully  exprossed  than 
by  the  repentant  and  dying  Quaker,  James  Naylor. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  which  I  feel,  that  delights  to  do  no 
evil,  nor  to  reVenge  any  vnrong;  but  delights  to  endure  all 
things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own  in  the  ehd. .  Its  hope  is  to 
outlive  all  wrath  and  contention,  to  weary  out  all  exaltation 
and  cruelty,  or  whatever  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  itself. 
It  sees  to  the  end  of  all  temptations.  As  it  bears  no  evil 
in  itself,  sq  it  conceives  none  in  thought  to  any  other;  }f  it 
be  betrayed,  it  bears  it,  for  its  ground  and  spring  are  the 
mercies  and  forgiveness  of  God.  Its  course  is  meekness; 
its  fife  is  everlasting  love  unfeigned ;  it  takes  its  kingdom 
with  entreaty,  and  not  with  contention,  and  keeps  it  by 
lowliness  of  "mind.  In  Gt)d  alone  it  can  .rejoice,  though 
none  else  regard  it,  or  can  own  its  life.  It  b  conceived  in 
sorrow,  and  brought  forth  without  any  to  pity  it;  nor  doth 
it  murmur  at  grief  and  oppression.  .  It.rejoiceth,  but 
through  sujETerings,  for  with  the  world's  joy  it  is  murdered. 
I  found  it  alone,  being  foisaken. '  I  have  fellowship  therein 
widi  those  who  Hve  in  dens  and'  desolate  places  of  the 
earth,  who  through  death  obtained  this  resurrection,  and 
eternal  holy  life."  . 

There  is  an  iUumination  for  the  critics !  For  these  thirty 
yean  have  they  been  astounding  themselves  at  the  origi* 
nality  of  Wordsworth's  philosophy,  and  expounding  it  by  all 
imaginable  aids  -of  metaphysics.  We  have  heard  en^ess 
lectures  on  the  ideality,  the  psychological  profundity,  the 
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abslract  doctrines  of  tSie  poet^  hi8;Dew  yiews/hiB  spiritaal 
eomnMUiion  widi  and  exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
sad  of  the  soul  in  harmony  with  nature,  etc.,  etc.  That  is 
the  simple  solution;  it  is  Quakerism  in  poetry,  neither 
more  nor  less.  The  question  is,  how  Wordsworth  stum* 
bled  on  this  doctrine ;  a  doctrine  on  which  his  great  poet- 
ical reputation  is,  in  fact,  built  Possibly,  like  Geoi'ge 
Fox,  he  found  it  in  his  solitary  wai^erings,  and  cogi- 
tations ;  but  more  probably  he  drew  it  direct  from  his 
Journal  itself.  It  is  a  curious,  but  a  well  known  fact,  that 
all.  that  knot  of  young  tfnd  enthusiastic  writers  at  Bristol, 
and  afterward  i^  Stowey  and  Allfoxden,  Wordsworth, 
Sbuthey,  and  Coleridge,  were  deeply  read  and  imbued 
with  the  old  Quaker  worthies.  Probably  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  them ,  by  their  two  Quaker  friends  Lovell 
and  Lloyd.  Coleridge  was  so  imprearod  with  their  princi" 
pies  that,  thou^  he  preached,  be  did  it  in  a  blue  coat  atid 
white  waistcoat,  that,,  as  he  said,  **  he  might  not  have  a  rag 
of  the!  woman  of  Babylon  oq  hun."  He  imbibed  and  pro- 
claimed an  the  Quaker  hatred  of  slavery  and  war.  He 
declares  in  his  Bio^raphia  Literaria  his  admiration  of  Fox. 
**  One  assertion  I  will  venture  to  make,  as  suggested  by  my 
own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  tlie  nature  of  man,  which  would  haTe  a 
far  juster .claim  to  their  high-  rank  and  celebrity,  if,  in  the 
whole  huge  volume^  there  could  be  found  as  much  fullness 
of  heart  and  intellect,  as  bursts  forth  in  many  a  simple  page 
of  George  Fox."  Southey  always  cherished  the  idea  of 
writing  the  life  of  George  Fox,  but  never  accomplished  it 
Charles  Lamb,  another  visitor  of  Stowey,  at  the  time  of 
this  youthful  effervescence,  has  recorded  his  visit  to  a 
Friends*  meeting,  andsays,  that  in  it  he  soon  began  to  ask 
himself  far  more  qneflticnis  than  he  could  quickly  answer. 
He  declares  Se well's  History  of  the  Quakers  woith  all 
ecclesiastical  history  put  together.  Wordsworth  was  not 
only  as  deeply  read  in  these  books  as  any  of  them,  but  is 
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•tin*  ta  my  kndwledge,  rftmatkably  well  acquainted  with 
the  histoiy  and  opimons  of  Frienda ;  he  baa  immortalised 
the  very  spade  of  one  of  them,  Thomas  Wilkinaon,  and-^ 
Beoe  <tgwi0H'"hafl  perfected  the  derelopriiont  of  this  great 
poetical  systenL 

Whence  Wordsworth,  however,  gathered  his  philoaophy, 
whether  from  the  books  of  the.  Friends,  or  fiom  hia  own 
meditations,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  truth.  Jacob  Beih* 
men,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  Kant,  J^stinua  Retner,  and 
many  another  philosopher  and  jpoet,  fmiclaim  and  maintain 
the  seme.  That  the  Spirit  of  Grod  lives  througfaeut  the 
universe  and  in  the  soul  of  man ;  tbat  flie  more  we  cook* 
mune  with  his  Spirit,  the  more  our  earn  and  eyes,  or,  in 
better  phrase,  our  spiritual  sense,  becomes  open  to  peroera 
it.  The  closer  we  draw  to  it,  and  live  in  it,  the  more  we 
become  strengthened,  purified,  and  enridied  by  it;  the 
more  we  are  able  to  walk  amid  all  the  fascinations,  glories» 
and  deceptions  of  the  world,  as  the  men  of  God  walked  in 
th^  midst  of  the  fi^ry  fiiriiace^  so  scathless  that  the  yewj 
smell  of  fire  passed  not  on  their  garments.  It  is  called  by 
the  Friends  Trb  Truth,  as  superior  to,  and  including  aB 
other  truths.  Wordsworth  gives  it  the  same  magnificent 
tide.  Standing  by  this  central  light  of^  the  univerae^'man 
learns  to  see  how  far  all  otho*  offered  lights,  whedier  of 
books  or  spoken  doctrines,  are  lights,  or  are  actually  daik« 
noss  are  great  or  small  Holding  fkst  by  this  true  sub* 
stance,  he  learns  to  feel  how  far  all  other  things  are  sub- 
stance or  shadow ;  and,  if  he  hold  on,  at  length  walks  the 
highway  of  fife  fiee,  invincible,  and  rejoicing;  all  natme 
yielding  him  aliment  and  peace. 

"  k4  the  unple  mooa, 
In  the  deep  itillneM  of  a  Mnanier  cevioa 
Biring  behind  s  tfikk  and  kifty^grove, 
Bonn,  like  an  nnoonaaming  &n  of  light, 
In.  the  green  trae«;  and  kindling  on  ajl  lidea 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  tnrai  the  dniky  veil 
Into  a  nhttance  glorioni  at  her  Ofwn, 
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Tea,  with  her  owp  iaooiponte,  by.  power 

Capaeioof  and  serane :  like  ^wer  abidet 

In  man's  celestial  spirit :  viitae  thos 

Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 

A  calm,  a  beaatiffil»  and  silent  fire; 

Fnmr  the  ineambraiices  of  mortal  life, 

fnm  OYta  disiqppoiiitvkeiit— iiqr»  frsm  goilis 

And  sometimes,  so  relenting  jtutioe  wills, 

Froqi  palpable  oppressbbs  of  despaiV."— F.  174,  175. 

As  tiiiB  is  a  curious  subject,  and  particularly  curious,  as 
it  lias  escaped  the  research  of  those  t^ho  havetJiought  them- 
selves the  most  profound,  I  haye  gone  the  more  iully  into  it. 
But  to  compare  alLsaeh  passages  in  Wordswoith  and  the 
writings  of  the  early  Friends,  as  would  amply  prove  the 
Jut  hera  introdueed,  would  make  a  very  large  volume. 
The  writings  of  these  old  wortlnes  are*  one  mass  of  Words- 
worthisms.  Jn  Bane  particulars,  he  has  not  readied  the 
snblimemoral  efevstion  of  his  masten,  as  in  regard  to  war; 
he  is  maitial,  andthinks  Slighter,  Qod's  daughter.  They 
very  sensibly  set  Slaughter  down  as  the  daughter:Of  a  veiy  '• 
apposite  personage.  In  ftct,  had  not  tlie  Friends  cyvershad- 
owed  their  great  doctrines  by  broad  bruns,  and  disguised 
diem  in  coOarless  coats;  had  they  not  put  forward  as  the  out- 
waad  signs  of  dieir  community,  formality  and  singularity,  the 
great  doctrines  whidi  they  hold  of  die  great  and  immutable 
truiii,  more  than  any  6t^r  people,  would  have  made  them 
far  greater  than  imy  other  people ;  the  Ugh  and  umvenaDy 
acknowledged  instructors  oi  the  world  m  the  principles  ai 
freedom,  moral  g^foatness,  and  social  happiness.  As  it  is, 
diey  hate  made  them  the  most  sturdy  and  efficient  agents 
of  peace,  rigbt  notions  of  church  goTeraraent,  and  liberty 
to  the  enslaved ;  and,  not.the  less  certainly,  the  greatest  <^ 
modem  leijimeiB  in  poetical  philosophy.  As  Fok  and  his 
disciples  were  fierce^  attacked  as  innovators  in  religion,  so 
Wordsworth  was  as-fiercely  attacked  as  an  innovator  in  lit- 
erature. Little  did  tlie  cold  and  material  spirit  of  Seotcli 
dceptical  criticism  dream  diat  it  was  running  its  bead  against 
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the  old  atiurdy  apmt  of  Quakerisiii,  in,  the  new  heresy,  of 
what  thej  were  plenBed  to  term  the  htike  school. 

There  is,  periiaps,  no  residence  in  England  better  known 
than  that  of  WLlliam  Wordsworth.  Rydal  Mount,  where 
he  has  now  lived  for  more,  than  thirty  yeais,  le  as  perfectly 
poetical  in  its  location  as  any  poet  could  possibly  conceive 
in  his  brig^est  moment  of  inspiration.  As  you  advance  a 
mile  or  more  on  the  road  from  Ambleside  toward  Grasmere, 
a.  lane  overhung  with  trees  turns  up  to  the  right,  and  there, 
at  some  few  hundred  yards  fiom  the  highway,  stands  die 
modest  cottage  g£  the  poet,  elevnted  oo  Rydal  Mount,  so  as 
to  look  out  overthe  suiroundii^  seaof  foliage,  and  to  take 
in  a  glorious  view.  Before  it;  at  some  distance  across  the 
valley,  stretches  a  high ,  soieen  of  bold  and  picturesque 
mfflintains ;  behind,  it  is  overtowered  by  a  precipitous  hiD, 
called  Nab-soar ;  but  to  the  left,  you  look  down  over  liie 
broad  waters  of  Windermere,  and  to  the  right  over  the 
still  and  more  embosomed  flood  of  Qrasmere.  Whidiever 
■  way  the  poet  pleases  to  advance  from  his  house,  it  most  be 
into  scenery  of  that  beauty  for  mountain,  stream,  wood^  and 
lake,  which  has  made  Cumberland  so  famous  over  all  Eng- 
land. He  may  steal  away  up  backward  from  hia  gate,  and 
ascend  into  the  solitary  hiUs^  or  diverging  into  the  grounds 
of  Lady  Mary  Fleming,  his  near  neighbor,  may  traverse 
the  dee{>  shades  of  the  woodland,  wander  along  the  banks 
of  the  rocky  rivulet,  and  finally  stand  b^re  the  weH  known 
water-fall  there.  If  he  descend  into.the  highway,  objects 
of  beauty  still  present  .themselves.  Cottages  and  quiet 
houses  here  and  there  glance  from  their  little  spots  of  Par-* 
adise,  through  the  richest  boughs  of  trees ;  Windermere, 
with  its  wide  expanse  of  waters,  its  fkuy  islands,  its  noble 
hiUs,  allures  his  steps  in  one  direction ;  while  the  sweet  little 
lake  of  Rydal,  with  its  heronry  and  its  fine  background  of 
rocks,  invites  him  in  another.  In  this  direction  liie  vale  of 
Ghraamere,  die  scene  of  his  early  maxried  life,  opens  before 
him,  and  Dunmail-raise  and  Langdale-pikes  lifV  their  naked 
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ooiky  sinnmita^  as  hailing  him  to  the  pleasures  of  old  oom- 
pamonship.  Into  no  quarter  of  this  region  of  lakes,  and 
mountains,  and  Tales  of  primitive  life,  can  he  penetrate 
without  comiag  upon  groimd  celebrated  by  Us  muse.  .  He 
is  truly  "  sole  king  of  rocky  Cumberland." 

The  immediate  grounds  in  which  his  house  stands  are 
worthy  of  the  eountry  and  the  man.  It  is,  ds  its  name  im« 
pliest  a  mount  Before' the  house  opens  a  considerable 
platCbrm,  aad.aroimd  and  beneath* lie  various  tenraoe^  and 
descend  various  walkst  winding  -fm  amid  a  profuskm  of 
trees  and  luxuriant  ev0igreeiis.r  Beyond  ^the  house,  you 
aseend'  various  terraces,  planted  witb  trees  now  cosoplelely 
overshadowing  them^  and  these  terraces  conduct  you  totm 
level  iibove  the  honse-top,  and  extend  your  view,  of  the 
enchaating'  sceiMty  on  all  sides*  Abote  you  tow^  the 
rocks  and.  preeipitXHis  slopes  of  Ntfb-scar ;  and.  bdo w  you» 
embosomed  in  its  trees,  lies  ihe  nchly  on(kate.  villa  of  Mr. 
William  Ball,  a  Friend,  'whose  family  and  the  poet's  are 
on  such  social  terms,  that  a  little  gate  between  their  p'reB>< 
ises  opens  them  both  to  «acb  iamily  alSke.  *  This  eottage 
and  grounds  were  formerly  the  property  of  Charles  Lloyd, 
also  a  Friend*  and  one  of  the  Bristol  and  Stowey  coterie; 
Both  he  and  Lovell  have  lopg  been  dead;  I«ovell»  indeed, 
was  drowned,  on  a  voyage  to  Ireland,  in  the  very  heyday 
of  the  dreams  of  Pantisocracy,  in  which  he  was  an  «iager 
participant. 

The  poet's  house,  itself  is  a  proper  poet's  abode.  It  is 
at  once  modest,  plain,  yet  tasteful  and  ^egaiit..  An  ordi« 
nary  dining-room,  a  breakfast-room  in  the  center,  and  a 
fibraiy  beyond,  form  the  johief  apartments.  There  are 
a  few  pictures  and  bust,  especi^ly  those  of  Scott  and  him- 
meU^  a  good  engraving  of  Bums,  and  the  like,  with  a  gcK>d 
collection. of  books,  few  of  diem  ,vei^  modem.  In  the 
dimng-room  there  stands  an  old  cabinet,  which  is  a  sprc 
of  genealogical  piece  of  furmture,  bearing  dns  inscrip- 
tion :— — 
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Hoc  •p' fiab^t  A»  Dai  MKICCCC^XXVo  ex  ifipCa  Wm'mi 
Woidswonh,  m  W.  fil.  Joh.  61.  W.  61.  Nich.  viri  ElMwOi 
61iB  et  bored  W.  Factor  do  Pongald  qoru  an^aboa  p'  picietnr  De' ! 

A  gieaf  paft  of  the  labor  of  laying  oat  tlie  gaxden,  raubg 
the  teiraces  at  Rydal,  and  planting  the  tlwea,  has  been  that 
of  the  poet  himself.  The  property  belongs  to  Lady  Flem- 
ing,  but  >WoxdswoTth  has  bought  a  piece  of  land  lying  just 
below^  ifvith  the  ftidierly  intent,  that  should  his  daughter  at 
any  time  incline  to  li^e  there,  die  may,  tf  she  choose,  erect 
a  hooae  for  herself  in  the  old  and  endeared  sitaation. 

The^  trees  display  a  prodigaSty  of  growdi,  that  make 
what  are  meant  for  walks  almos^  a  wilderness.  On  ob- 
lerving  to  the  poet  that  he  really  should  have  his  laorelB 
pruned  a  little,  the  old  man  smiled,  paused,  and  said,  with 
a  pardonable  self-complacency,*— *' Ay,  I  will  tril  you  an 
anecdote  about  that.  A  certain  general^  vfas  gomg  xound 
the  place,  attended  by  the  gardener,  when  he  suddenly  re> 
marked,  as  you  do,  the  flourishing  growth  of  the  trees, 
especially  of  the  evergreens,  and  said, '  Which  of  all  your 
trees  do  you  think  flourishes  most  here  V 

***l  don't  know,  rir,'  said  James;  <but  I  think  the 
laurel'  - 

*'' WeU,  that  is  as  it  should  be,  you  know,'  added  tiM 
general 

**  Why  it  should  be  so,  James  could  not  tell,  and  made 
the  remark. 

'"Doft't  you  know,'  conthnied  the  general,  'that  the 
latirel  is  the  symbol  of  distinction  for  some  achievement, 
and  especiaUy  in  that  art  of  which  Mr.  WordswOk^  is  so 
eminent  a  master  t  therefore  it  i»  quite  right  that  it  should 
flourish  So  conspicuously  here.' 

"By  this,"  continued  the  poet,  "James  acquired  two 
new  pieces  of  intelligence;  fimt,  that  the  laurel  was  «  sym- 
bol of  eminence,  and,  that  his  master  was  an  eminent  man, 
of  both  which  facta  he  had  been  before  very  innocently 
ignorant." 
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It  may  be  suppooed  that,  during  .the  summer,  Words- 
worth being  in  the  very  center  of  a  xegion  Bwarming  with 
tourists  and  hunters  of  the  picturesque,  and  in  the  veiy  high- 
way of  th^ir  route  is  regulariy  beset  by  them.  Day  after 
day  brings  up  whole  troops  of  thern^  from  every  quarter  of 
these  kingdoms,  and  no  few  firom  America.  Tie  woithy  old 
man  professes  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  at  being  thus 
lionized,  but  it  is  an  annoyance  which  bbviously  has  its 
agreeable  side..  No  one  can  doubt  that.it  would  be  a  far 
greater  annoyance,  if,  after  a  life  devoted  to  poetry,  people, 
all  in  quest  of  *'the  suUime  and  l>eautiful,"  hurried  past, 
soouved  over  all  the  lulls  and  dales,  and  passed  unnoticed 
the  poet's  gate.  As  it  is,  he  has  an  ever  SMdaging  censer 
of  ihe  flattery  of  pubfic  curiosity  tossing  at  his  door.  Note 
after  note  is  sent  in,  the  long  levee  continues  ftoon  day  to  day 
-—the  aged  minstrel  votes  it  a  bore,  and  quietly  enjoys  it. 
If  not,  how  easy  it  would  be,  just,  during  the  laking  season, 
to  vaaidi  from  the  spot  to  another  equally  pleasant,  and 
yst  mora  retired.  Yet  why  should  he  1  It  is  not  as  if  the 
visitor  interrupted  the  progress  of  a  life's  great  labor. 
That  labor  is  done ;  competence  and  fame  are  acquired ; 
the  laurel  and  the  larder  have  equaDy  flourished  at  Rydal 
Mount :  and  what  is  more  agreeal^e  than  to  receive  the 
respect  of  hie  feUow-men,  and  diffuse  the|>leasure  of  hav« 
ing  seen  and  conversed  with  one  of  the  lights  of  the  age  1 

Some  yean  ago,  spending  a  few  days  there  -with  Mrs. 
Hewitt,  we  witnessed  a  curious  sceqe.  The  servant  came 
in,  annoimcing  that  a  gentleman  and  a  large  party  of  ladies 
wished  to  see  the  place.  **  Very  weU,  they  can  see  it,'* 
said  Mr.  Wordsworth.  ^    ' 

"  But  the  gentleman  wished  to  see  you,  sir." 

'« Who  is  it  ?— Did  he  give  his  name  1" 

"No,  sir." 

^*  Then  ask  him  fer  it" 

The  servant  went,  and  returned^  saymg,  "  The  gentle- 
man said  that  he  knew  Mr.  Wordswordi's  nAme  very  well. 
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as  every  body  did,  tet  that  Mr.  Wordiiwoilii  would  not 
know  his  if  he  aent  him  his  card." 

"  Then  say,  I  am  aonry,  hut  I  can  nol  see  him." 

The  servant  once  mote  disappeared,  and  the  poet  broke 
fcrth  into  a  declamation  on  the  bore  of  these  continual  and 
importnnate^  not  to  say  impndent,  visilB.  in  the  midst  of  it 
the  servant  entered. 

«' Wen,  what  did  the  niBn  say  r 

*'  That  he  had  had  ihe  honor  to  shdikehanda  with  the 
I>uke  of  Weflington,  and  that  his  last  remaining  wish  in 
life  was.to  shtfke  hands  WiA  Mr.  Wordsworth." 

.This  was  too -good.  -A'univerBal  sertem  of  merrimenl 
biust  fitMn  usi  The  poet  ktiae,  langhing  heartSy.  Mis; 
and  'Mias  Dora  Wcrdswoilii,  langhing  as  heartily,  gently 
setaed  hiin,  each  by  an  arm,  and  thiis  merrily  pui^ied  him 
out  of  the  room.  InanoAmr  minule,  we  bdiM  the  wortlqf 
host  bowing  to  the  man  who  pofcn  eased  sudi  irresistibte 
thetoric,  and  to*  his  large  accompammett  of  ladies,  and 
doing  the  amiable,  by  pointing  out  to  theiti  the  praminent 
beattties  of  the  view.  The  cunning  fellow  was  a  Man- 
Chester  manufacturer. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  dread  of  a  raihoad  into  the 
lake  country  has  alarmed- Wordsworth  into'thcf  firing  off  a 
Honnet  against  it,  and  that  his  annoyance  has  been  m- 
creased  by  the'  knch  of  a  steamboat  on  Windmmcie. 
There  is  some  mitigation  of  our  eorprise,  -that  the  poet 
who  knows  nnd  has  so  weU  described  the  nuisances  of 
ddes  and  manufacturing  towns,  should  thus  see  with 
disgust  the  beantifiil  and  breezy  region  of  the  lakes  laid 
open  to  them,  when  we  know  that  this  railroad  is  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  dose  under  hia  beloved  retii*emeiit; 
but  atill  it  is  befittmg  the  generoaity  of  the  man,  who  his, 
in  ao  many  forms,  given  us  an  interest  in  the  toil-wom 
and  the  lowly,  to  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifice  of 
that  quiet  which  he  has'  so  long  and  so.  richly  enjoyed,  to 
the  spread  of  truth  and  rational  pleasure  among  the  hum- 
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Ue  worken  of  the  mill;  remembering  bis  own  impreesiTe 
w<»:d8: — 

**  Turn  to  private  life 
And  locial  neigfaboprhood :  look  we  to  ooneWei ; 
A  light  of  duty  ihiBes  on  eveiy  day 
For  all,  and  yet  how  few  are  wanned  or  cheered !" 
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Shkffield  haB  been  pdeticallj  fortunate.  It  has  bad  the 
honor,  not  to  give  biitih  to  two  eminent  poets— -a  mere  acci- 
dent— ^but  to  produce  fhem.  Neither  Montgomery  nor  £1- 
tiott  was  bom  in  Sheffield ;  but  they  were  drawn  to  it  as 
the  trading  capital  of  the  district  in  whidi  they  wort  bom ; 
and  there  their  minds,  tastes,  and  reputations  ^grew.  In 
both  poets  are  strongly  recognizable  the  intellectual  features 
of  a  manu&cturing  town.  They  are  both  of  a  popular  and 
liberal  tendency  of  mind.  They,  or  rather  their  spirits 
and  characters,  grew  amid  the  physieal  sufferings  and  the 
political  stmggles  of  a  busy  and  high-spirited  populatioo, 
and  by.  these  circumstuices  all  the  elements  of  freedom 
and  patriotism  were  strengthened  to  fuU  growth  in  their 
bosoms.  Montgomery  c^me  upon  the  public  stage,  both 
as  a  poet  and  a  political  writer,  long  before  Elliott,  though 
the  difference  of  their  ages  is  not  so  vast  as  might  be 
supposed  from  this  fact,  being  as  near  as  possible  ten  yean 
only. 

It  is  not  my  object  in  this  article  to  compare  or  to  com- 
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tnst  the  intellectaal  dbaracteis  of  these  two  genuine  poets. 
They  are  widely  different  In  both  ti^  spirit  of  fi^edom, 
of  progress,  of  sympathy  with  thenniltitade,  and  of  steady 
antagonism  to  oppression,  manifest  themsehres,  but  with 
mn«^  difference  of  manner.  Both  possess  great  vigor  and 
fervor  of  feelmg;  but  in  James  Montgomery  the  decorums 
of  style  «re  more  strictly  preserved,  •  We  feel  that  he  rcf- 
ceiyed  his  education  in  a  very  different  school  to  that  of 
Ebenezer  ElHott.  In  the  still  halb  and  gardens  of  the  Ma> 
ravian  brethren;  -Moiitgomery  imbibed  the  softness  of  bear* 
Big;  and  that  peculiarly*  religious  tone  which  distinguiah 
hinv  Amid  the  roughest  and  often  most  hostile  crowd  of 
straggling  life,  EHiotr  acquired  a  more  fiery  and  battling 
aspedi  and  he  learned  invohiiitarily  to  thunder  against 
mmk,  where  Montgomery  would  reason  and  lament.  Yet 
St  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  whkh  all  that  characterizes 
leal  patriotism^  and  real  retigion,  most  truly  resides.  In 
very  different  walks  diey  have  both  done  glorioosly  and 
w^  and  we  will  leave  to  others  to  decide  which  is  the 
greater  poet  of  the  two.  Eiliolt,  by  b6th  circumstance  and 
temperament,  has  been  led  to  make  his  poetry  bear  more  di- 
rectly and  at  once  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  ;  Montgomery  has  displayed  mote  imiform  gntoe, 
and  in  lyrical  beauty  has  &r  surpassed  his  townsman, 
diougb  not  ih  the  exquisite  harmony  of  many  portions  of 
fab  veraification.  But,  they  are  not  now  to  be  compared, 
bat  to  be  admued ;  and  nodiing  is  more  beautifhl  than  to 
hear  in  what  tone  and  manner  they  speak  of  each  other; 
Montgomery  gives  E^nezer  Elliot  the  highest  praise  for 
his  genius,  and  says,  that  for  yean  in  the  Iris  he  was  the 
only  one  who  could  or  would  see  the  merit  of  the  great  but 
unacknowledged  bard;  whfle  Elliott  modestly  dedicates 
his  poem  of  Spirits  and  Men  to  the  author  of  The^ World 
before  the  Flood,  '*  as  an  evidence  of  his  presumption  and 
his  despair." 

Mr.  Montgomery  had  a  strictly  religions  education ;  .he 
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was  the  Bon  of  religions  parante^  nai  bdonged  te  «  pro* 
eminentlj  ieligiott6i>6dy,  the  MoraiFiaa  brethzen ;  and  ibe 
qpiric  of  that  paientagfe,  educataon,  aad  aMociatioii,  ia  deep- 
ly diffiised,  tbroui^  aU.that  he  haa  written.  He  ia  esBen- 
dally  a  reHg^tia  poet.  It  is  what  of  all  things  upon  eaxtb 
we  can  well  believe  he  most  would  desire  to  be ;  and.  that 
he  is  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  In  all  his  poems  the 
spirit  of  a  piety,  profound,  and  beautifblly  benevolent,  is 
instantly  fdt.  Perhaps  there  axe  no  lyricsin  Ae  language 
which  are  so  truly  Christiim ;  that  i%  which,  bveatbe  .As 
same  glowing  love'  to  QtoA.  and  msn,  without  one  tinge  of 
the  bigotry  that  too  conunonly  eats^into  zeal  as  rust  into  the 
finest  steeL  We  have  no  dogmas,  but  a  pure-and  heavenly 
atmosphere  of  holy  fai&,  filial  and  fiTstemal  affection,  and 
reverence  of  the -great  AiQchit^ct  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
destinies  of  man.  There  ia  often  a  tone  of  mdancho^,  but 
it  is  never  diat  of  doub(.  It  is  the  sighing  of  a  feeling  and 
sensitive  hear|  ovef  the  evUs  of  life;. but  ever  and  anon 
this  tone  rises  into  the  more  animated  one  of  conscious 
strength  and  weH'fdaced  confidence;  and  tennmates  in 
that  psaan  of  happy  triumph  which  the  Christian  only  can 
ascend  to.  There  is  no  "  dealing  damnation  round  th9 
land"  in  ihe  religious  poetry  of  James  Montgome^ ;  ne 
feel  that  he  has  peculiarly  caught  the  genuine  .spirit  oC 
Christ;  and  a  sense  of  beauty  and  goodness,  and, of  the 
glorious  blessedness  of  an  immortal  nature,  accompanies  us 
through  all  his  .w<»ks.  That  is  the  spirit  which»  more  than 
all  other,  distinguishes  his  lyrical  compositionBi;  and  how 
many  and  howbeaulifiil  are  they  i  as.  The  Crrave,  The  Joy 
of  GrieC  Veraeson  the  Death  of  Joseph  Browne,  a  prisoner 
fin:  oonsdence'  sake  in  York  .Castle,  commenoing,  "  Spirit* 
leave  thine  house  4if  day ;''  The  Common  Lol»  The  Harp 
of  Sorrow^  The  Dial,  The. Molehill,  The  Peak  Mgmntains, 
A  Mother's  Love,  those  noble  Stanzas  to  the  Memocy 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  The  Alps,  Friends,  Night, 
and  the  tnany  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Pelican  Island* 
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perlu^  some  of  them  the  most  beautiful  and  apiritoal 
tbinga  he  ever  wrote.  The  poetry  of  Montgomery  ia  too 
fimiliar  to  most  readeia,  and  especially  religiously  inteUect- 
ual  readers,  to  need  much  quotation  here ;  but  a  few  staiH 
■as  may  he  ventured  Upon,  and  will  of  themselves  more 
forcibly  indicate  the  peculiar  features  of  his  poetical  charac- 
ter, dfaa  much  prose  description. 

The  opening  stanzas  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Spencer 
embody  his  very  creed  and  doctrine  as  a  poet. 

**  I  will  not  Bing  a  mortaPs  pnue, 
To  thee  I  oonseerate  toy  lays. 

To  whom  my  powers  belong ;  - 
Those  gifts  upon  thine  altir  dirown, 

0  God  !  'aocejpt ;— Accept  thine  own : 
If  y  gifts  are  Thine,-p-be  Thine  alette 

The  gloiy  of  my  song; 

''In  earth  and  ocean,  bLj  and  air, 
AH  that  is  excellent  and  fiidr,  * 

Seen,  iblt,  or  nnderstood,    - 
From  one  eternal  canse  descenda, 
To  one  eternal  center  tends, 
WiA  God  begins,  continues,  ends. 

The  sonrce  and  stieam  of  good. 

"  I  worship  not  ^e  San  at  noon. 

The  wandering  Stars,  the  changing  Moon, 
'      The  Wind,  the  Flood,  the  Flame ; 

1  will  not  bow  therotive  kntoe 
To  Wisdom,  Tirtoe,  Liberty ; 

'  Thmets  no  Gob  but  God,'  for  me : 
Jehoyah  is  his  name. 

"  Him  through  all  nature  I  explore, 
Him  in  his  creatures  I  adore. 

Around,  beneath,  above ; 
But  clearest  in  &e  human  mind, 
Hie  bright  reseniblaace'when  I  find. 
Grandeur  with  puzity  combined, 
I  must  admire  and  love." 

I  can  not  resist  transcribing  one  more  specimen.  It  is 
hi  which  the  quaint  but  adoring  spirit  of  Quaiil,  With- 
VoL.II.— P 
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«Hy  or  Heniok,  seems  to  speak ;  nor  shall  I  ever  fixrget  the 
tlirillmg  tone  in  wbicb  Lhave  beard  it  repeated  by  a  sainted 
fiiend^  in  wbom  tbe  love  of  ber  Savior  was  the  very  hfe- 
blood  of  ber  heart,  and  who  resembled  him  in  bis  beneficent 
walk  on  earth  as  moch,  perhaps,  as  it  is  possible  finr  moital 
lo  do. 

IBM  8TRAIIOIK  AVD  HIl  nUBirn. 

"  Ye  fas^  dona  it  iiat»  vio."— Kott.,  uv.  40. 

"  A  poor  wajfrring  miui  of  grief 
Hath  often  oioifed  me  oa  my  way. 
Who  filed  to  hnmUy-for  relief 
That  I  oonld  never  aniwer» '  Nay  f 
I  badnot  pe^rer  to  aik  fail  name. 
Whither  he  went,  or  wheaca  he  OMW ; 
Yet  tiiere  was  loniething  in  his  eye 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why.   . 

"  Onoe  when  my  fcaaly  meal  woa  ywad. 
He  enteied ;— not  a  vi^rd  he  ipake  ;— 
Jnit  perishing  fiw  want  of  bread,     ^ 
I  gave  him  ill;  be  blessed  it,  brska. 
And  ate,— bat  gave  me  pevtagain: 
ItCne  was  in  angel's  portioa  then, 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste. 
That  cmst  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

"  I  spied  him  where  a  fimnlnia  bmiit 
Clear  irom  the  rook ;  his  strength  was  gone ; 
The  heedless  waten  mocked  his  thint. 
He  heard  it,  saw  it  hturying  oa. 
I  ran  to  ntise  the  sofferer  op; 
Thrice  ftom  the  stream  he  drained  my  oiq^ 
Dipped,  and  xetomed  it  running  o*er ; 
I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

"'Twas  night;  the  floods  were  oat ;  it blaw 
A  winter  horricane  aloof; 
r  heard  his  yoice  abroad,  and  flew 
To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 
I  warmed,  I  doted,  I  cheerod  my  goest. 
Laid  hnn  on  my  own  oooeh  to  rest; 
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Hwb  iBflde  tbe.teith  my  bed»  and  i 
In  JBdmi's  garden  while  I  dreamed. 

.**8lripped,  WQfioded;  beaten,  nigh  to  dsalh, 
I  found  him  by  the  highway  lide ; 
I  ndted  his  pdbe,  brooght  back  his  breath, 
BeriTed  his  spirit,  and  supplied 
Wine,  oil,  refreshment;  he  wte  healed: 
I  had  myaelf  a  wmmd  concealed; 
But  horn  tfiat  hour  forgot  the  omait, 
And  peace  bound  xtp  toy  broken  heart* 

''In  priaoii  I  saw  him  next,  condemnad 
To  mae(  a  mitor's  doom  at  mom ; 
The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stemmed, 
And  honored  him  'mid  shame  and  scorn : 
My  friendship's  utmost  zeal  to  try, 
He  asked  ifl  for  Imn  would  daa  s 
The  fleah  waa  weak^  my  blood  ran  ohill, 
But  the  free  spirit  cried» '  X  wiU.' 

^  Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view, 
The  ataoger  darted  from  disguise) 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew. 
My  Savior  stood  before  mine  eyes: 
He  spake;  and  my  poor  name  He  named : 
'  Of  me  4ioa  hast  not  been  ashamed : 
Thoie  deeds. shall  thy  memorial  be: 
Fearnot,  tlKNi  didst  them  onto  Me.'" 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  lyrical  productions  of  hia  muse 
tbat'  Montgomery  bas  indicated  the  deep  feeling  of  piety  that 
iires  as  a  higher  life  in  him ;  in  erery  one  of  those  larger 
and  very  beautifiil  poeiba,  in  which  we  might  hare  rather 
supposed  him  bent  on  indulging  his  literacy  ambitioBt  and 
sitting'  down  to  a  long  and  systematic  piMoe  of  labor,  whidi 
should  remttn  a  monument  of  the  mote  continuous,  if  not 
higher  (lights  of  his  genius,  we  perceive  the  same  still  higher 
object  of  a  sacred  duty  toward  God  and  man.'  In  no  in- 
fltanoe  has  he  been  content  merely  to  develop  his  poetical 
powers,  merely  to  aim  at  amusing  and  delighting.  Song 
ham  been  to  him  a  holy  vocationt  t^  art  practiced  to  make 
nea  wiier  and  better,  a  gift  held  Hke  that  of  the  preacher 
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and  the  iprofhetf  for  the  puipoaes  of  heftven  and  eternitj. 
In  every  one  of  those  productions  are  still  recognized  the 
sEealous  and  devoted  spirit  of  one  of  that  inde&tig&ble  and 
self-renouncing  people,  who  from  -the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church  have  trod  the  path  of  persecutian,  and 
won  the  burning  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  in  the  present 
age  continue  to  send,  out  from  their  still  zetceato  in  Europe 
an  iiacreasing  and  untiring  succession  of  l^orers,  male  and 
female,  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  and  to  the  south- 
em  wilds  of  AMca,  to  civilize  and'Cfanstianise  those  rude 
tribes,  which  others,  bearing  the  Christian  name,  have  vis- 
ited only  to  enslave  or  extirpate.  The  Wanderer  of  Svnt- 
norland,  the  poem  lyhich  first  won  him  a  reputation,  was  a 
glowing  lyric  of  liberty,  and  denunciation  of  the  diabolical 
war-spirit  of  the  revolutionary  French.  It  v^as  animated  by 
the  most  sacred  love  of  country,  and  of  the  hallowed  ground 
and  hallowed  feelings  of  the  domestic  hearth.  The  West 
Indies  was  a  heroic  poem,  on  one  of  the  most  heroic  acts 
which  ever  did  honor  to  the  decrees  of  a  great  nation — the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  But  it  was  a  work  not  merely 
of  triumph  over  what  was  done,  but  of  incentive  to  what  yet 
remained  to  do— to  the^  abolition  of  slavery  itself  Time 
has  shown  what  a  stupendous  mustering  of  national  powers 
that  achievement  has  demanded.  What  a  combination  of 
all  the  eloquence,  and  wisdom,  and  exertions,  of  all  the 
wisest,  noblest,  and  best  men  o(  perhaps,  the  moirt  glorious 
period  of  our  history,  was  needed!  Time  haajihown  that 
the  very  slave-trade  was  only  abolished  on  paper.  That  like 
a  gianr  monster,  that  hideous  traffic  laughed  at  our  enact- 
ments, and  laughs  at  liiem  still,  having  neariy  quadrupled 
the  number  of  its  annual  vicdms  since  the  givnt  contest 
against  it  was  beg^n.  But  among  those  whose  Toice  and 
spirit  have  been  in  fixed  and  perpetual  operation  against 
this  vile  cannibal  commerce,  none  have  more  effectually  ex- 
ercised their  influence  dian  Junes  Montgomery,  His  poenOt 
arrayed  in  all  the  charms  and  graces  of  his  noble  art,  has 
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been  read  by  every  genuine  lover  of  genuine  poetry.  It 
has  sunk  into  the  generous  beart  of  youth ;  and  who  shall 
say  in  how  many  it  has  been  in  after-years  the  unconscious 
yet  actual  spring  of  that  manly  demand  for  the  extinction 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  African,  which- all  good  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  wherever  the  English  language  is  read,  still  make, 
and  win  make  till  it  be  finally  accomplished.  What  fame 
of  genius  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  profound  sat- 
isfaction of  a  mind  conscious  of  the  godlike  privilege  of 
aiding  in  the  happiness  of  man  in  all-  ^;es  and  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  feeling  that  it  has  done  that  by  giving  to  its 
thou^ts  the  power  and  privileges  of  a  spirit,  able  to  enter 
all  houses  at  all  hours,  and  stimulate  brave  souls  to  the 
bravest  deeds  of  the  heroism .  of  humanity  1 

There  are  great  champs  of  verae  displayed  in  the  poem 
of  The  West  Indies.    One  would  scarcely  have  believed 
die  subject  of  the  slave-trade  capable  of  them.     But  the 
genial,  glowing  descriptions  of  the  West-Indian  islands,  of 
the  torrid  magnificence  of  the  interior  of  Afiica— 
"  Begions  immebse,  muearefaable,  mdcnowii^— 
Andd  the  splendon  of  the  Bolar  »hiei' , 
A  wodd  of  WDoden,— where  creation  leenif 
No  poce  die  work  of  Nature,  bat  her  dzeams,— 
Great,  wild,  and  wonderfbl."  . 

The  white  villains  of  Europe,  desecrating  the  name  of 
Christian  —  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Dutch- 
men, Danes,  and  Portuguese,  aU  engaged  in  the  brutal 
traffic,  are  all  sketched  with  the  saine  vigorous  pencil; 
but  the  portraiture  of  the  Creole  is  a  master-piece,  and  I 
quote  it  because  it  still  is  not  a  mere  picture,  but  a  dread- 
ftil  reality  in  the  shape  of  Brazilian  and  North  American, 
on  which  the  hiunane  can  not  too  fiilly  reflect.  If  any  one 
would  see  all  that  is  here  described,  he  has  otily  now  to 
make  a  ten  days'  voyage,  and  he  will  see  it  on  an  enor- 
mous scale  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Frtt  Republic  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  on  the  plains  of  the  more  toirid 

BOQth. 
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<<  Utm  diflfe  a  repttk  faMer  A^  1^  daTs  1 
— LotliKmie  M  death,  oocmpted  ai  the  grwe ; 
See  the  dull  Creole,  at  his  pompou  board, 
Attendant  Tasaali  cringing  round  their  lord ;     . 
Satiate  with  tottA,  his  heaTj  eyelidfl  dose, 
Vohiplaoos  nunions  &a  him  to  repote ; 
Plrone  on  the  noonday  eoueh  he  IsHt  m  Tain, 
Deliriooi  ■Liimben  moek  hia  iMadlm  bcahifi 
He  starts  in  honor  from  bewildering  dreams ; 
His  bloodshot  eye  with  fire  and  fienzj  gleams ; 
He  sttDcs  abroad ;  through  all  his  wonted  nrands, 
The  negro  trembles,  and  the  lash  i-eaonniia, 
And  cries  of  anguish,  thrillmg  throagh  tlie  air, 
To  distant  fields  his  dread  apprbaoh  declare. 
Mark,  as  he  passes,  every  head  reclined; 
Then  slowly  raised-^to  corse  him  fixmi  behind. 
This  is  the  veriest  wretdi  tm  nature's  fibce, 
Owned  by  no  ooantty,  sptimed  by'  emy  face ; 
The  tetherad  tyrant  of  one  nairow  span ; 
The  bloated  vampire  of  a  living  man: 
His  frame, — a  fungus  form,  of  dunghill  birth. 
That  taints  the  air,  and  rots  above  the  earth ; 
His  aonl  ^— has  heti  soul,  whose  sensual  breast 
Of  selfish  passioiis  is  a  ierpenfs  neatt 
Who  fi>llows  hewilong,  ignocaat  mod  blind. 
The  vague,  brute  instincts  of  an  idiot  mind ; 
Whose  heart  'mid  scenee  of  sofTering  aenseleas  grown. 
Even  firom  his  mother's  lap  was  chiUed  to  stone ; 
Whose  torpid  pulse  no  social  fiDoHnga  move ; 
A  stranger  to  the  tenderness  of  love ; 
His  modey  harem  charms  his  gloating  eye. 
Where  ebon,  brown,  and  olive  beauties  vie: 
His  children,  sprung  ahke  from  slo&  and  vice. 
Are  bom  his  daves,  and  loved  at  market  price; 
Has  Kt  a  soul  f  ^-With  his  departing  breaUi 
A  fenn  shall  hail  him  at  the  gates  of  death. 
The  specter  Conscience,^-shrieking  through  the  gloom, 
<  Man,  we  shall  meet  agam  beyond  the  tomb!* " 

There  are  few  more  pathetic  passages  in  the  English 
language  than  these,  describing  the  labors  and  the  extino- 
tions  of  the  Charib  tribes : — 

"  The  conflict  o'er,  the  vaUaat  in  their  graves^ 
The  wzetched  remnant  dvrindled  into  slaves : 
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— Cottdenuwd iBpottUnBtul oeUa  to pi«a^ 

Delving  for  gold  amid  the  gloomy  mine. 

TbemxSdTer,  sick  of  life-protracting  breath. 

Inhaled  with  joy  the  fire-damp  blaat  of  death ; 

— Ccodemned  to  fell  the  moontain  pabn  on  high, 

That  cast  tta  shadow  from  ^o  evening  sky, 

£ie  the  tree  tnniUed  to  his  feeble  stroke. 

The  woodman  langnishad,  and  his  heart^strinp  broke ; 

—Condemned  in  toirid  noon,  with.palsied  hand. 

To  nrge  the  b]ow  ploogh  o'er  the  obdurate  land. 

The  laborer,  smitten  by  the  son's  fierce  ray, 

A  eorpse  aleng  the  nnfinished  forrow  lay. 

O'erwhelned  at  length  with  ignomhiioas  toil. 

Mingling  their^bazxen  ashes  with  the  soil, 

Down  to  the  dnst  the  Charib  people  passed. 

Like  adtonm  foliage,  withering  in  the  blast ; 

The  whole  race  sunk  beneath  the  oppressor's  rod. 

And  left  a  blank  among  <he  woiks  of  Gon." 
Whenr  we  bear  in  mind  tliat  thefle  beautiful  paasages  of 
poetry  are  not  the  mere  ornamental  descriptionB  of  things 
gone  by  and  done  with ;  but  that,  tliough  races  are  ex- 
tinguished, and  miUions  of  negroes,  kidnapped  to  supply 
dieir  losB,  have  perished  in  their  mifiery,  the  hoirord  and 
outrages'of  slavery  lemain,  spite  of  all  we  have  done  to 
put  an  end  to  tfiem,-^we  can  not  too  highly  estimate  the 
productions  of  the  muse  which  are  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  these  children  of  misery  and  sorrow,  nor  too   often 
return  to  their  perusaL    According  to  the  calculations  of 
the  Anti-slaTery  Society,  there  were,  half-a-century  ago» 
when  the  antiralavery  operations  hegBn^Jrom  two  to  three 
miUwme  of  dave$  in  the  world;  there  are  now  said  to  be 
wmon  nx  to  sbvbn  miluons!     There  were  then  calcu- 
lated to  be  OM  humdred  thouHmd  davee  annnalfy  ravished 
from  A/rica ;  there  are  now  calculated  to  be  rovR  hun- 
BRBD  THotJSAMn  ANNUALLY !     With  thoso  swful  facts  befoTO 
US,  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  the  eloquent  appeals  of  such 
writers  as  Montgomery  and  Cowper  will  cease  to  poesess 
a  fiving  interest. 

In  the  World  befine  the  Flood,  and  Greenland,  the  same 
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great  purpoee  of  serrsig  the  cause  of  vntiie  is  equally  oon- 
gpicuous.  The  one  relates  the  contests  and  trioinphs  of  the 
good  over  the  yicious  in  the  antediluvian  ages,  and  is  full 
of  the  evidences  of  a  fine  imagination  and  a  lofty  piety. 
Many  think  this  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  produce 
tions.  It  ahounds  with  beauties  wlii<^  we  must  not  allow 
ounelves  to  particularize  here.  In  Grreenland  he  cele- 
brates the  missionary  labors  of  the  body  to  which  his 
parents  and  his  brother  belonged.  In  the  PeUcan  Island 
he  quitted  his  favonte  versification,  the  heroic,  in  which 
he  displays  so  much  force  and  harmony,  and  employed 
blank  verse.  There  is  less  human  interest  in  diis  poem, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  philosophical  of  his  writings, 
and  gives  great  scope  to  his  imaginative  and  descriptive 
powers.  He  imagines  himself  as  a  Qort  of  ^iritual  existence, 
watching  tiie  progress  of  the  population  of.the  world,  from 
ito  inanimate  state  till  it  was  thronged  with  men,  and  the 
savage  began  to  t)iink,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  vinta- 
tioQ  of  the  Gospel  messengers  of  peac^  and  knowledge. 
It  uuCf  be  imagined  that  vast  opportunity  is  given  tor  the 
recital  of  the  wonders,. awfiil  and  beautiful,  of  the  varioos 
realms  of*  nature-*the  growth  of  coral  islands  and  oooti- 
nents  in  the  sea,  and  the  varied  developments  of  life  on  the 
land.  The  last  scene,  with  a  noble  savage  and  Ins  grand- 
child, in  which  the  old  man  is  smitten  witib  a  sense  of  his 
iiftmortaHty,  and  of  the  presence  of  Qod,  and  praying,  is 
finUowed  in  his  act-ef  devotion  by  the  child,  is  very  fine. 
But  I  must  only  allow  myself  to  quote,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  style  of  this  poem,  so  difierent  to  all  others  by  the  i 
author,  one  of  its  opening  passages  already  referred  to. 
*'I  WM  a  Spirit  in  tbe  midst  of  thMe, 

All  eye,  ear,  tfaoogfat;  existence  was  ei^joymait ; 

Light  was  an  element  of  life,  and  air 

The  clothing  of  my  incorporeal  form, — 

A  fonn  impalpable  to  mortial  touch, 

And  volatile  as  fragrance  from  the  Bower, 

Or  mnsic  in  the  woodlands.    What  the  soid 
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Can  nuiko  itaelf  at  pleaame,  thai  I  vm$ 

A  child  in  fedisg  and  imagination; 

Learning  new  lessons  still,  as  Nature  wrooght 

Her  wonders  in  mj  presence.    All  I  saw, 

like  Adam,  when  he  walked  in  Paradise, 

I  knew  and  named  by  soreat  intuition. 

Acter,  spectator,  sufferer,  each  in  turn, 

I  ranged,  expkired,  reflected.    Now  I  sailed. 

And  now  I  soared ;  anon,  expanding,  seemed 

Diffused  into  immensity,  yet  bound 

Within  a  space  too  narrow  for  desire. 

The  mind,  the  mind,  perpetual  themes  must  task, 

Perpetual  power  impel,  and  hope  aUare. 

I  and  ^  silent  sun  were  here  alone. 

Bat  not  compcuuons :  .high  and  bright  he  held 

His  coarse :  I  gazed  with  admiration  on  him — 

There  all  commnnioti^  ended ;  and  I  sighed 

To  feel  myself  a  wandei^  without  aim, 

An  exile  amid  splendiddeaplatioii, 

,  A  prisoner  with  infimtade  surrounded." 

James  Montgomery  was  bom  November  4thy  1771,  m 
the  little  town  of  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire ;  a  place  which  has 
also  had  the  honor  of  giving^ birth  to  John-GkLit,  and  of 
being  fcr  about  six  months  the  abode  of  Robeit  Bums, 
when  a  youth»  who  was  sent  there*  to  learn  the  art  and 
mystery  of  flax-dresEnng,  but  his  master's  shop  being  bum* 
ed,  he  quitted  Irvtne-and  that  profession  at  the  same  time. 
The  house  in  which  Bums  resided  does  not  seem  to  be 
now  very  positively-  known,  but  it  was  in  the  Glasgow 
VenneL  The  house  where  Montgomery  was  bom  is  well 
known.  It  is  in  Halfway-street,  and  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  zealous  admirer  and  chromdlBr  of  all  that  be- 
longs to  genius,  Mr.  Maxwell -Dick,  of  Irvine,  in  whose 
possession  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  auto- 
graph copies  of  Bums's  Poems,  especially  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night.   . 

The  house  of  Montgomery,  at  the  time  of  his  birth  and 
tni  his  Mh  year,  was  a  very  humble  one.  His  fiither  was 
the  Moravian  minister  there,  and  probably  had  not  a  large 
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congregation.  We  know  bow  the  minkten  of  Ma  pkras 
people  will  labor  on  in  the  most  physically  or  morally  de»* 
olate  scene,  if  ^ey  can  hope  but  to  win  one  souL  The 
cottage  is  now  inhabited  by  a  common  weaver,  and  con- 
nsts  of  two  rooms  only,  on  the  ground-floor,  one  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  loom.  The  chapel,  which  used  to 
stand  opposite,  is  now  pulled  down.  This  cottage  stands 
in  a  narrow  alley,  back  from  the  street.  Mr.  Dick  said  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Montgomery,  some  years  ago,  to  this 
lowly  cottage  of  his  birth,  and  that  no  sooner  had  he  enter- 
ed the  first  room,  which  used  to  be,  as  it  is  still,  the  sitting- 
room,  diaa  the  memory  of  his  childhood  camie  strongly  back 
upon  him,  and  he  sat  down  and  recounted  various  things 
which  he  recollected  of  the  apartment,  and  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  it 

Yet,  as  we  have  said,  he^vras  sent  thenoe  in  bis  fifth  year 
to  Grace  hill,  a  settlement  still  of  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
ntar  Ballymony,  in  .the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland;  and 
m  which  the  poet,  I  believoi  has  at  present  a  niece  residing* 
In  the  foDowiag  year  he  Was  again  removed  to  the  semi- 
nary of  the  Brethren  at  Fuhieck,  in  YorkshirB.  Soonaftsf 
this  his  parents  were  sent  out  as  missionaries  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  preach  to  the  poor  slave  the  consoling  doctrine 
of  Another  and  a  better  world,  **  where  the  wretched  hear 
not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor,^  and  "  where  the  servant  is 
ftee  from  his  master."  There  diey  both  died.  One  Ues  in 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  die  other  in  Tobago. 

"  Benestii  the  lioihMar  tiiey  deep, 
Beyond  liiB  wetteni  deep. 
And  when  the  mm'*  aooa-gkiry  oiefts  tfie  w«vei» 
He  ihinet  without  a  shadow  on  their  graves." 

In  the  Ftthieck  academy,  axtaong  a  people  remarkaUe  lor 
their  ardor  in  religion,  and  tbeir  industry  in  the  pursuit  of 
usefiil  l^iming,  James  MontgDmeiy  received  his  edacatkm. 
He  was  intended  for  the  ministry^  and  his  preceptors  vrers 
wjuf  way  competent  to  the  task  of  preparing  him  fiir  dw 
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impoxtaiit  office  £)r  which  he  waa  dengned.  His  atodies 
were  Tarious :  the  French,  GremaB,  Latin,  and  Grqek  Ian- 
guagea;  history,  geognqphy,  and  muaic:  bat  a  desire  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  poet  among  his  school-fellowB,  soon 
interfered  with  the  phin  laid  out  for  him.  When  ten  years 
old  he  began  to  write  veises,  and  continued  to  do  it  with 
unabated  ardor  till  the  period  when  he  quitted  Fulneck  in 
1787 ;  they  were  chiefly  on  religious  subjects. 

This  early  devotion  to  poetry,  irresistible  as  it  was,  he 
was  wont  himself  to  regard  as  the  source  of  many  troubles. 
That  it  letaxded  his  improvement  at  school,-  and  finally  al- 
tered his  destination  in  life,  seducing  him  to  exchange  an 
almost  monastic  seclusioa  from  society,  £ot  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  a  world,  whidi,  for  a  time,  seemed  disposed  to 
repay  him  but  ill  &r  the  sacrifice.  We  can  not  think  that 
his  opimoDS  of  this  change  remain  the  same  now.  In  what- 
ever character  Jtanfi^  Montgomery  had  performed  his  al- 
lotted work  in  this  world,  I  am  pexsuaded  that  he  would 
have  performed  it  with  the  same  conscientiotra  steadfast- 
ness. In  his  heart,  the  spirit  of  his  pious  parents,  and  of 
that  society  in  which  he  was  educated,  would  have  made 
him  a  faitl^ul  servant  of  that  Master  whom  he  has  so  sin- 
cerely served.  Whether  he  had  occupied  a  pulpit  here,  or 
had  gone  out  to  preach  Christianity  in  some  far-off  and  sav-* 
age  land,  he  would  have  been  the  same  man,  faithful  and 
devout.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  in  any 
other  vocation  he  could  have  been  a  tenth  part  as  success- 
fully useful  as  be  has  been.  There  was  need  of  him  in  the 
world,  and  he  was  sent  diither,  spite  of  parentage,  educa- 
tion, and  himself.  There  was  a  talent  committed  to  him 
tliat  is  not  committed  to  aU.  He  was  to  be  a  minister  of 
God,  but  it  was  to  be  firom  the  hallowed  chair  of  poetry, 
and  not  from  tlie  pulpit,.  There  was  a  vcnce  to  be  raised 
against  slavery  and  vice,  and  that  voice  was  to  perpetuate 
kself  on  the  rhythttical  page,  and  to  kindle  thousands  of 
heaxts  widi  the  fire  of  religion  and  liberty  long  afi;er  hie 
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own  was  cold.     Ther6  was  a  niche  reserred  fer  him  in  the 
temple  of  poetiy,  which  no  other  could  occupy.     It  was 
that  of  a  bard  who,  fiweing  his  most  religious  lays  from  dog- 
mas, should  diffiise  the  love  of  religion  by  die  religion  ef 
love.     He  himself  has  shown  how  well  he  knew  his  appoint- 
ed busmess,  and  how  sacredly  he  had  resolved  to  disdiaige 
it,  when,  in  A  Theme  for  a  Poet,  he  asks, — 
"  What  monoment  oTmiod 
Shall  I  bequeath  to  deatbless  iame. 
That  after-times  may  love  my  xume  ?" 

And  after  detailing  the  characteristics  of  the  ptindipal  poets 
of  the  age,  he  adds  ^— ^ 

**  Tnnicendent  masten  of  the  lyre  i 
Not  to  your  honors  I  aspire ; 

Humbler,  yet  higher  views 
Have  touched  my  spirit  into  flamb ;  ' 
The  pomp  of  fiction  I  disclaim : 

Fair  Truth !  be  thou  my  muse : 
Beveal  in  splendor  deeds  obscure-* 
Abase  the  proud,  exalt  the  poor. 

"  I  ling  the  meii  who  left  their  booie,  . 
Andd  barbarian  tribes  to  roam. 

Who  land  and  ocean  crossed,-* 
Led  by  a  loadstar,  marked  on  high 
By  Faith's  unseen,  all-seeing  eye,— 

To  seek  and  save  the  lost; 
Where'er  tiie  cnne  on  Adam  spread, 
To  call  his  offspring  fiom  &e  dead. 

**  Btroog  in  the  .great  Bedeemer's  name. 
They  bore  the  cross,  despised  the  shams ; 

And,  like  their  Master  here, 
Wrestled  with  danger,  pain,  distress. 
Hunger,  and  cold,  and  nakedness. 

And  eveiy  form  of  lear  { 
To  feel  his  love  their  only  jof, 
To  tell  that  love,  their  sole  employ." 

The  highest  ambition  of  James  Mon^^omeiy  was,  then, 
to  do  thitt  hy  his  pen  which  his  brethren  did  by  word  of 
mouth.    He  had  not  abandoned  that  gient  object  to  which 
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lie  bad  as  an  ovphan  been,  as  it  were,  dedicated  by  tboee 
good  men  in  wfaoae  bands  be  bad  been  left ;  be  bad  only 
cbanged  &e  mode  of  attaining  it.  At  the  yery  time  tbat  be 
quitted  thdr  tranquil  asylum  and  broke  fintb  into  the  world, 
be  was,  unknown  to.  bimself  and  them,  Ibllowii^  the  unseen 
band  of  Heayen.  His  lot  was'  determined,  and  it  was  not 
to  go  fovth  into  the  wilderness  of  the  north  or  south,  of  Lab- 
rador or  South  AiGrica,  but  of  the  actdye  world  of  England. 
There  wanted  a  bold.yoice,  of  earnest  principle,  to  be  raised 
against  great  expressions ;  a  i^irit  of  earnest  duty,  to  be  in- 
fiiaed  into  the  heart  of  poetic  literature ;  and  a  tone  of  beay- 
enly  &ith  atid  confidence  giyen  to  the  Jpopular  harp,  fiar 
whicb  thousands  of  hearts  were  listening  in  yain ;  and  be 
was  the  man.  That  was  the  work  of  life  assigned  to  him. 
He  ynB  to  be  still  of  the  Unxtas  Frat&um — still  a  mission- 
ary  ^^^-and  how  weQ  baa  be  fulfilled  his  mission ! 

Fulneck,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Morayian  Brethten 
in  England,  at  whicb  we  baye  seen  tbat  Montgomery  con- 
tinued till  bis  sixteentb  year,  is  «bput  eight  miles  ficpm 
Leeds.  It  was  built  about  1760,  whic^  was  near  the  time 
of  the  death  <^  Count  Zinzendorfl  It  was  then  in  a  fine 
and  little  inhabitdd  opuntiry.  It  is  now  in  a  country  as 
populous  as  a  town,  fufl  of  tall  chimneys  yomiting  out 
enormous  masses  df  soot,  rather  dian  smoke,  and  coyering 
the  landsd^  as  with  an  eternal  yeil  <^  black  mist.  The 
yiOages  are  like  towns,  fi>r  extent.  Stone  and  smoke  are 
equally  abundant.  Stone  bouaes,  door-posts,  window- 
frames,  ston^  floors,  and  stone  stairs,  nay,  the  yery  roofii 
are  coyexed  witb  stone  slabs,  and  when  they  are  new,  are 
the  most  complete  drab,  buildings.  The  factpries  are  the 
eame.  Wbere  windows,  are  stopped  up,  it  is  with  stone 
fllabs.  The  fences  to.  the  fields  are  stone  walls,  and  the 
gate-posts  axe  stonis,  and  the  stiles  axe  stones,  reared  so 
dose  to  one  another,  tbat  it  is  tight  work  getting  through 
diem.  Not  a  bit  of  wood  is  to  be  seen,  except  the  doors, 
water-spouts,  and  huge  water-butts,  lybich  are  often  hoisted 
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in  fiont  of  the  boose,  on  tbe  \erel  of  die  second  floor,  on 
flfzxmg  atone  restB.  The  walk,  as  weQ  as  wooden  ftamee 
in  die  fields,  are  clodied  with  long  pieces  of  cloth,  like 
hones,  and  women  stand  mending  holes  or  smoothing  off 
knots  in  them,  as  they  hang.  Troops  ef  bojs  and  giris 
come  out  of  the  factories  at  meal-times,  as  blue  as  so 
many  litde  blue  devib— hands^  fiiees,  dothes,  all  blue, 
from  weaving  the  fresh-dyed  yam.  The  older  mill-girli 
go  cleaner  ind  sfliaite|r,"a11  with  colored  haoidkerchiefi  lied 
over  their  heads,  chiefly  bright  red  ones,  and  look  veiy 
condnentaL  Dirty  rows  of  children  sit  on  ditty  stone 
dooT-siBs,  aiid  diere  are  sth>ng  scents  of  oat-cake  and 
G^noa  oil,  and  oily  yam.  There  is  a  general  smut  of 
blackness  over  all,  even  in  the  very  soil  and  dust.-  And 
MMiodist  chape]»->-Salems'  and  Eb^nesers— are  seen  on 
all  hands.  Who,  .that  has  ever  been  into  a  clod^'Weaving 
district,,  does  not  see  die  place  and  people  1 

Well,  up  to  the  very  back  of  Fulneck,  tfamng  these 
crowds  and  attributes  of  clodi  manufitcturing.  Leaving 
the  coach  and  die  high-road!,  I  vralked  on  three  miles  to 
the  lefl,  through  thi^  busy  smoke-land^  and  a  large  village, 
and  then  over  some  fields.  Everywhere  were  the  features 
of  a  fine  country,  but  like  die  features  of  the  people,  fuD  of 
soot,  and  widi  volumes  of  vtfpor  rolling  over  it  Coming, 
at  lengdi,  to  die  back  of  a  hifl,  I  saw  emetging,  close  under 
my  feet,  a  long  row  of  stately  roofs,  with  a  belfry  or  cupola, 
crowned  with  a  vane  in  the  center.  These  were  the  roofii 
of  die  Moravian  settlement  of  Fulneck,  die  back  of  winch 
was  toward  me,  and  the  fixmt  tovrard  a  fine  valley,  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  which  were  fine  woods,  and  a  fine  old 
brick  mansion.  That  is  die  house,  and  that  die  estate  of  a 
Mr.  Tempest,  who  vein  have  no  manufactory  on  his  land. 
This  is  the  luckiest  tempest  that  ever  was  heard  of;  for  it 
keeps  a  good  open  space  in  front  of  Fulneck  clear,  diougfa 
it  is  elbowed  up  at  each'  end,  and  backed  up  behind  with 
faetories,  and  woric-people's  houses ;  and  even  beyond  Mr. 
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Teinp0pf  s  estate,  you  see  odiei:  tan,  aoo^^omiting  ehia^ 
ueys  Tearing  tliein3elYe8  on  other  ridges;  and  the  eternal 
Tol  of  Cizpaerian  mioke-miBt  floats  over  tiw  &1K0  aviple» 
and  beantifuUy  wooded  yaQe j,  lying  between  the  settlement 
and  these  swarthy  apparitions  of  the  manufacturing  system, 
which  seem  to  long  to  step  forward  and  daam  alk-«y,  and 
finally  to  tum^Fulnec^  into  a  weaving-onU,.  as  they  prober 
bly  wiD,  one  day. 

The  sitaation,  were  it  not  for  these  ^cumstanees,  is  fine. 
It  has.  something  monastic  about  it.  The  establishaent 
consists  of  one  range  of  buildings,  though  built  at  yarious 
times.  There  are  the  school,  chapel,  niuite^s  house,  etc^ 
in  th^  center,  of  stone,  and  a  sistei^s  and  brotheor's  house, 
of  brick,  at  each  end,  with  various  cottages  behind.  A 
fine  broad  terrace^walk  extends  along  the  fixmt,  a  furlong 
in  length,  being  the  length  of  the  buildings,  fitom  which 
you  may  form  a  conception  of  the  stately  scale  of  the  place, 
which  is  one^ighth  of  a  mile  long.  From  this  descend  the 
gardens,  playgrounds,  etc.,  down  the  hill  for  a  great  way, 
and  private  walks  are  thence  continiied  as  &r  again,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  are  further  continued 
along  the  brook-side,  among  the  deep  "woodlands.  The 
valley  is  called  the  Tong  Valley;  the  brook,  the  Tong; 
and  Mr.  Tempest's  housed  on  the  opposite  slope,  Tong- 
haH. 

At  the  lefl  hand,  and  as  you  stand  in  firont  of  the  build- 
ing, looking  over  this  valley,  lies  the  burial-ground,  or,  as 
they  would  call  it  in  Germany,  the  **  Fricdhof,"  or  court 
of  peace.  It  reminded  me  much  of  that  of  Hermhut,  ex- 
cept that  it  descends  Gcom  you,  instead  of  ascending.  It 
is  covered  with  a  rich  green  turC  is  planted  round  and 
down  the  middle  with  sycamom-trees,  and  has  a  cross- 
walk, not  ,two<yr  three,  like  Hermhut  I  asked  Mr.  Wil- 
Bon,  the  director,  who  walked  with  me,  whether  this 
arrangement  had  not,  originally,  a  meaning — these  walks 
forming  a  dross.    He  said  he  believed  it  had,  and  that  the 
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chiMreii  were  buried  in  a  line,  eSctending  each  way  from 
the  center  perpendicn&r  walk,  along  the  croes-walk,  from 
a  sentimental  feeling  that  they  were  ^ub  laid  pebuliarly  in 
the  arms  of  Jesos,  and  in  the  protection  of  his  cross.  The 
grave-stones  fare  laid  flat,  jnst  as  at  Hermlrat,  and  of  the 
same  size  and  fashion.  Here,  however,  we  miss  that  cen- 
tral row  of  venerable  tombs,  of  the  Zinzendorf  family,  and 
those  simple  memorial  stones  lying  around  them,  eveiy  one 
of  which  bears  a  name  oTpatriarchal  renown  in  the  annals 
of  dns  society  of  devoted  Christians.  Yet,  even  here,  we 
can  not  avoid  feeling  thieit  we  Walk  amid  the  ashes  of  the 
faithful  descendants  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
ancient  bnmches  of  God's  church,  whose  history  Mont- 
gomery has  so  impressively  sketched  in  a  few  lines  :^ 
'*  When  Europe  laiiigmslied  in  barbaxian  g^oom, 

BenMtfa  the  gboa^y  tynnziy  of  Borne, 

WhoM  wccmd  empiro,  cowldd  and  mitred,  bunt 

A  phoBiiix  fi:om  the  ashoB  of  the  fint ; 

From  penecution*B  piles,  by  bigots  fired, 

Attiong  Bohemian  mountains  Tni&  retired. 

There,  mid  rude  rocks,  in  lonely  glens  obscnre, 
,    ^    8h»  finmd  a  people,  scattered,  sctSHied,  and  poor; 

A  little  flock  throogh  quiet  yallays  led, 

A  Christian  Israel  in  the  desert  fed ; 

While  roaming  wolves  that  scorned  the  shepherd's  hand. 

Laid  waste  God*s  heritage  through  every  land. 

With  those  the  lonely  exile  sojourned  long ; 

Soothed  by  her  presence,  solaced  by  her  song, 

They  toiled  throogh  danger,  triab,  and  distress, 

A  band  of  virgins  in  the  wilderness, 

With  burning  lamps  amid  their  secret  bowers. 

Counting  the  patches  of  the  weary  hours, 

In  patient  hope  the  Bridegroom's  voice  to  hear. 

And  see  his  banner  in  the  ckmds  appear. 

But  When  the  main  retnming  chased  the  night, 

These  stars  that  shone  in  daricness,  sunk  in  light. 

Luther,  like  Phosphor,  led  the  conquering  day, 

His  meek  ferenmners  waned,  and  passed  away. 
*'  Ages  rolled  by;  the  turf  perennial  bloomed 

0*er  the  lom  relics  of  those  ttAaU  entombed: 
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No  miraclo  ptmhutmA  iSbe&t  power  divine. 

No  Idngi  adofsedr  Qo  pilgriiiM fcinad  their  ihiinei 

Cold,  and  forgotten,  in  their  gr«Te  thej  dept: 

Bat  God  remembered  them: — ^their  Fa&er  kept 

A  fritbM  remnant ;  o'er  their  natire  dime 

His  Spirit  mored  in  his  i^pointed  time ; 

The  race  iwrived  at  his  ahnightj  breath, 

A  sieed  to  aenre  him  firam  the  dost  of  death. 

'  Oo  forth,  mj  sons,  throngh  heathen  reahns  prodaim 

Blercy  to  nnnen  in  a  Savior's  name.' 

Thus  spoke  the  Lord ;  they  heafd  and  they  obeyed. 

— <3reen]and  lay  wi-apped  in  nature's  heaviest  shades 

Thither  the  ensign  of  the  cross  they  bore; 

The  gaont  barbarians  met  them  on  the  shore 

With  joy  and  wonder,  hailing  from  a&r, 

Throng  polar  storms,  the  light  of  Jacob's  star." 

The  internal  arrattgetnents  of  the  estahlishment  are  jn6t 
the  same  as  at  all  their  setdementB.  The  chapel,  very 
madi  like  a  Friends'  meeting,  only  h^Kving  an  organ;  and 
the  bedrooms  of  the  children  as  large,  Tentilated  from  the 
xoof;  and  fhmished  with  the  same  rows  of  single,  curtainless 
beds,  with  white  coyerlets,  reminding  you  of  the  sleeping* 
rooms  of  a  nunnery. 

My  reception,  though  I  took  no  introduction,  was  most 
kind  and  cordiaL  The  brethren  and  sisters  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  both  Mrs.  Howitt  and  my- 
self and,  of  course,  with  our  visit  to  Heirnhnt.  They  have 
here  about  seventy  boys  and  fifty  girls,  as  pupib,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  midsummer  holydays,  and  were, 
many  of  them,  veiy^  busy  in  their  gardens.  As  I  heard 
their  merry  voices,  and  caught  the  glance  of  their  bright, 
eager  eyes  among  the  trees,  I  wondered  how  many  woidd 
look  back  hereafter  to  this  quiet,  sweet  place,  and  exclaim, 
vrith  the  poet  who  first  met  the  muse  here^^ 

'<  Days  of  my  childhood,  hail ! 
Whose  gentle  spirits  wandering  here, 
Down  in  the  virionary  vale 
Befcre  tome  eyes  appear. 
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Benignly  peoaivo»  bewstiftinf  pflla: 

Di7»  of  my  childhood,  huir 

When  Montgomery  removed  from  Fulneck,  says  a  me- 
moir, to  which  the  poet  has  directed  my  attention  as  accu- 
rate in  its  facts/  the  views  of  his  friends  were  so  far 
changed,  that  we  find  him  placed  by  them  in  a  retail  shop, 
at  Mirfield,  near  Wakefield.  Here,  though  he  was.  treated 
with  great  kindness,  and  had  only  too  little  business,  and  too 
much  leisure  to  attend  to  his  ftvorite  pursmt,  he  became 
exceedingly  disconsolate,  knd  after  remaining  in  his  new 
situation  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  privately  absconded, 
and  with  less  than  five  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  the  wide 
world  before  him,  began  bis  career  in  pursuit  of  fame  and 
fortune.  His  ignorance  of  mankind,  die  retBiik  of  his  re- 
tired and  religious  education ; '  the  consequent  simpHdty  of 
his  manners,  and  his  forlorn  appearance,  exposed  him  Co 
the  contempt  of  tome,  and  to  the  compassion  of  odierB  to 
whom  he  applied*  The  brilUant  bubble  of  patronage, 
wealth,  and  celebrity,  wMdl  floated  before  his  imagination, 
soon  burst,  and  on  the  fifUi  day  of  his  travels^  he  found  a 
fltitaation  similar  to  the  one  be  had  left,  at  the  village  of 
Wath,  near  Rothediam.  A  residence  in  London  was  the 
object  of  his  ambition ;  but  wanting  ibe  means  to  carry  him 
thither,  he  resplved  to  remain  in  the  country  till  he  could 
procure  them.  Accordingly/he  vnt>te  to  his  friends  among 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  whoib  he  had  forsaken,  requesting 
tliem  to  reconmiend  bim  to  his  new  master,  conscious  that 
they  had  nothmg  to  alledge  against  Yajxif  excepting  the  im- 
prudent step  of  separating  himself  from  them ;  and  not 
being  under  articles  at  Mirfield,  he  besought  them  not  to 
compel  him  to  return.  He  received  from  them  the  moat 
generous  propositions  of  forgiveness,  and  an  establishment 
more  congenial  to  his  vnshes.  This  he  declined,  fiw:ikly 
explaining  the  causes  of  his  late  melancholy,  but  concealing 
the  amUtious  motives  which  had  seoredy  prompted  him  to 
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withdraw  from  their  beneyolent  protectloo*  Finding  Iniw 
nnwilling  to  yield,  they  supplied  his  immediate  neeeasitieB, 
and  wsrinly  recommended  him  to  the  kindnesa  of  die 
master  he  Jbad  chosen.  It  waa  this  maater,  with  whom  he 
remained  oply  twelve  montha,  diat,  many  yeara  afterward, 
in  the  moat  calamitoua  period  of  Montgomery'a  hSOf  aonght 
him  out  amid  hia  miafintonea,  notfbr  the  purpoae  of  offer- 
ing conaolatioQ  only,  bat  of  aerving  him  aabatantaally  by 
every  mema  in  Ua  power.  .  The  interview  which  todc 
place  between  the  old  man  and  hia  former  aervant,  the 
evening  previoua  to  hia  trial  at  Doncaater,  will  ever  live  in 
the  remembrance  of  him  who  could  forget  an  injuiy,  bat 
not  a  kindneaa.  No  father  coold^  have  evinced  a  greater 
affection  fbr  a  darling  aon ;  the  teara  he  ahed  were  honor* 
able  to  hia  feelinga,  and  were  the  beat  teetimony  to  the 
conduct  and  integrity  of  Jamea  Montgomery. 

From  Wath  he  removed  to  London,  having  prepared  hia 
way  by  sending  a.  volume  <^  hia  manuacript  poema  to  Mr. 
Harriaon,  then  a  bookseller  in  Paternoster-row.  Mr.  Har^ 
riaon,  who  waa  a  man  of  correct  taate  and  liberal  diapoei* 
tion,  received  him  into  his  housor  and  gare  him  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  cultivate  his.talenta,  but  none  to  publiah 
Ina  poema;  seeing,  as  he  observed,  no  probability  that  the 
author  would  acquire  either  fame  or  fintune  by  appearing 
at  that  time  before  the  public.  The^  remaik  was  just ;  but 
it  conveyed  the  most  unexpected  and  sfflicting  information 
to  oi^r  youthful  poet,  who  yet  knew  little  of  the  wori^  ex- 
cept from  books,  and  who  had  permitted  hia  imagination  to 
be  dasaled  with  the  accounta  whic^h  he  had  read  of  the 
splendid  sucoeas  and  magfnificent  patronage  which  poeta  had 
fennerly  experienced.  He  waa  so  dii^eartened  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, that,  on  occasion  of  a  misunderstanding  with 
Mr.  Harrison,  he,  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  quitted  the 
metropolis,  .and  returned  to  Wath,  where  he  was  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome  by  his  former  employer.  While  in 
Laiid<m,  having  been  adviaed  to  turn  his  attention  to  prose^ 
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as  more  profitable  than  Terse,  he  composed  an  Eastern  story, 
miiich  he  took  One  erening  to  a  poblisher  in  the  east  end  of 
the  town.  Being  directed  through  the  shop,  to  tlie  private 
room  of  the  great  man,  he  presented  his  milnuacript  in  form. 
The  prudent  bookseller  read  the  tide,  marked  the  number 
of  pages,  counted  the  lines  in  a  page,  and  made  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  whole ;  then,  turning  to  the  audio^,  who  stood 
in  astonishment  at  this  summary  mode  of  deciding  on  the 
merit  of  a  work  of  imagination,  he  very  ciyilly  returned 
die  copy,  saying,-^"  Sir;  your  manuscript  is  too  smaB — ^it 
Won't  do  for  me— take  it  to  K  ■  ,  he  publishes  those  kind 
of  things."  Montgomery  retreated  with  so  mudi  confusion 
jEcom  the  presence  of  the  bookseller,  that  in  passing  through 
the  shop,  he  dashed  his  unfinlunate  head  again^  a  patent 
lamp,  broke  the  glass,  spilled  the  oil,  and  making  an  awk- 
ward apology  to  the  shopmen,  who  stood  titteiing  behind 
the  counter,  19  the  no  small  mortification  of  the  poor  author, 
he  rushed  into  the  street,  equally  unable  to  restrain  his  vex- 
ation or  his  laughter,  and  retired  to  his  home,  filled  with 
chagrin  a£  this  ludicroua  and  untoward  misfortune. 

From  Wath,  where  Montgomery  had  sought  only  a  tem- 
porary residence,  he  removed  in  1792,  and  engaged  himself 
with  Mr.  Qales  of  Sheffield,  who  then  printed  a  n^vspaper, 
in  wlvoh  popular  politics  were  advocated  with  great  aseal 
and  ability.  To  thb  paper  he  contributed  essays  and  verses 
occasionally ;  l^utr  though  politics  sometimes  engaged  the 
service  of  his  hand,  the  muses  had  his  whole  heart,  .and  ho 
sedulously  cultivated  their  favor ;  though  no  longer  with 
those  false,  yet  animadng  hopes,  which  formerly  stimulated 
Ins  exertions.  In  1794,. when  Mr.  Gales  Ib&  England,  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  Montgomery  w^as  an  almost  entire 
stranger,  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the 
ipaper  on  hifl  own  account :  but  it  was  a  perilous  situation 
on  which  he  entered ;  the  vengeance  which  waa  ready  to 
burst  upon  his  predecessor,  soon  foil  upon  him. 
.   At  the  present  day  it  would  scarcely  be  believed,  were  it 
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not  to  be  found  in  the  tecoids  of  ti  conit  of  justice,  t&at  in 
1796,  Montgomeiy  was  ccmvicted  of  a  libel  on  the  war  dien 
carrying  on  between'Gtteat  Britain  and  f^rance,  by  publish- 
ing, at  the  request  of  a  stranger  whom  he'  had  never  seen 
before,  a  song  written  hf  a  clergyman  of  Belfiist,  nim  fi^mthi 
hrfort  tk€  war  began.  This  fiict  was  admitted  in  the  court ; 
and  though  the  name  of  this  country  did  not  occur  in  the 
libel,  nor  was  there  a  single  note  or  comment  of  any  kind 
whatever  affixed  to  the  original  words,  which  were  com- 
posed at  the  titae  and  in  censure^ of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's proclamation  and  march  to. Paris,  he  was  pronounced 
guiUy,  and  sentenced  to  ^iree  months'  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  <^20.  Mr.  M»  A.  Taylor  presided  on  this  occasion^ 
The  fint  verdict  delivered  by  the  jury,  after  an  hour's  de- 
fiberation,  was  '*  ChUty  of  j^ubUthmgJ*  This  venHct,  tan- 
tamobntto  an  acquittal,  they  were  directed  to  reconsider, 
and  to  deduce  the  malicious  intention,  not  from  the  ciceum- 
stances  attending  the  publication,  but  from  the  Words  of  the 
song.  Another  hour's  deliberation  produced  the  general 
verdict  of  *^QmUyJ\  This  transaction  requires  no  com- 
ment. 

Scsrcely  had  Mdntgomery  returned  to  his-  home,  when 
he  Was  again  called  upion  to^answer  for  another  oflfense.  A 
riot  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Sheffield,  in.  which,  unfor- 
tunately, two  men  were  shot  by  the  military.*^  In  the 
vrarmdi'of  his  feelings  he  detailed  die  dreadful  occurrence 
in  his  paper.  The  details  were  deemed  a  Ubel,  and  he 
Vfas' again  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  tMrty  pounds.  The  magistrate  who  prosecuted 
him  on  thia  occasion,  is^  now  dead,  and  Montgomery  would 
be  &e  last  man  in  the  world  who  could  permit  any  thing 
to  be  said  here,  in  justification  of  himself,  which  might 
seem  to  east  a  reflection  on  &e  mismoTy  of  one,  who  aftep- 
ward  treated  him  vridi  the  most  friendly  attention,  and 
promoted  Ins  interest  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

The  active  imagination  of  Montgomery  liadinducjsd  him 
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to  MippoBe  tliat  the  deprivation  of  liber^  wta  llie  loss  of 
evtnry  earthly  good;  in  confinement  he  learned  anotber 
lesson,  and  he^bore  it  with  fortitude  and  cheerfiikiess.  In 
York  Castle  lie  had  qjiportunities  of  amuaement,  aa  well  aa 
leisure  for  study ;  and  he  found  kindneaa^  ooQSolation,  and 
fiiendship  within  dui  walla  of  a  prison.  During  confine* 
ment  he  wxote,  and  propaied  £car  the  press,  a  yolome  of 
poems,  which  he  publiahed^  in  1797,  onder  the  title  of 
Prison  Amua^menu*;  but  his  apicits  and  hop6s  were  now 
so  broken  At  he  made  no  exertion  to  recommend  daa 
woik  to  the  public. 

I  went  in  Anguat,  1845;  to  vint  York  Castie,  with  the 
particular  object  of  seeing-  the  room  which  Montgomery 
occupied  during  hia  last  imprisonment,  and  i^vhere  he  wrote 
tiie  Prison  Amusements,  and  by  hitf  own  description  of  it 
corrected  a  curioua  mistake  whidi  the  ke^eca  had  madia. 
**  The  room  which  I  occupLsd/'  said  Mr.  Montgomery  to 
me,  ^^  is  np  staua,  and  ia  diatinguished  by  a  round  window 
between  two  Ionic  pillfenl,  at  the  end  of  the  building  nesTi 
eat  to  the  city  and  CUffiird's  Tower,  and  ftcing  the  court-' 
house.*'  On  reque^ting  the  turnkey  to  show  me  that  as 
the  room  where  Montgomery  had  been  confined,  Jie~  as- 
sured me  that  it  was  not  the  room,  but  ^  true  place  waa 
the  corresponding  rodm  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bnildipg. 
It  wsa  not  easy  to  persuade  hinx.  He  wentto  the  ^te« 
keeper,  who  supported -hia  view  of  tiie  eaae,  assuring  me 
tixat  his  father  Was  txa^Axiy  -at  tiie  time,. and*  that  it  waa 
well  known,  and  Jbsd  been  always  ahown  aa  Montgomery'a 
room.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  I  aaked  them  if  tiiey 
thought  it  possible  that  a  inan  could  be  ahut  np  six  months 
isi  a  prison,  and  after  fifty  years  eould  give  ao  exact  a  de^ 
scription  6f  the  spot  as  Montgomery  bad  given  me— ahow^ 
JAg  tiie  above  identification  in  my  note-book,  aa  written 
down  firom  Montgomery's  statement  at  the  momentr— «ad 
be  mistaken  1  But  men  in  authority  are  not  readily  eon* 
"rinced.    Wbatl  could  all  the  devnr  tumkeyr  of  York 
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Caatfey  far  fiftj  yearn  almott  to  a  da]r,  lukve  been  ahowing 
a  ivraig  room  to  thousands  of  vuiton  f  Impossible !  I 
waa  therefore  obliged  to  bring  another  unpoasibflity  to  ven- 
der their  iaBposaibility  more  imposaibley  aad  that  was  the 
iiDpoaaibili^  of  seeing  tfaiongh,  not  merely  a  stone  wall» 
but  a  stone  house.  ^  I  told  them  that  Montgomery  said  that 
he  ooold  see  the  meadows  along  the  Ouse  from  his  win- 
dow; and  that  such  intense  longings  for  liberty  did  the 
m^  of  people  taking  their  walks  there  daily  give  him, 
that  the  moment  he  waa  liberated  he  hurried  out  of  the 
eourty  descended  to  the  Oose,  and  perambulated  its  banks 
just  where  he  had  seen  ^le  people  so  often  walking.  This 
was  a  poser.  It  was  only  from  the  window  described  by 
Xiontgoittery  that  any  sncfa  ^iew  could  be  obtained.  Facing 
ity  was  merely  die  cotat  waB,  oyer  winch  the  liver  could  be 
seen ;  but  facing  the  other  window  stood  the  conrt-house 
— 4hat  was  a  tenibly  stout  impossibility ;  and  so  the  lords 
of  locks  and  bolts  gave  up  the  point,  and  said,  ''Well,  it 
was  very  odd  that  every  body  should  hat^  been  wrong  for 
fifty  yean,  and  that  the  room  should  be  wrong— *how  could 
it  lunre  got.  wrong  1"  That  is  an  interesting  question, 
which,  perhaps,  in  the  couree  of  the  next  ha]f-«entury 
their  united  wisdom  may  contriye  to  set  right. 

The  castle  is  a  spacious  affair.  It  consists  of  buildings  of 
difierant  dates  and  styles,  and  an  ample  court.  No  part  of 
k  is  Mf  except  a  large  round  tower,  xalled  Clifibrd's  Tower, 
which  stands  on  a  mount  just  within  the  waUs.  The  rest 
censistB  of  four  buildings.  One  is  the  court-house,  in  which 
the  coua^  assizes  are  hdd,  parallel  with  the  riyer  Ouse, 
from  which  it  is  but  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  Oppo- 
aile  to  tUs  is  what  was  once  the  folons'  and'Ciown-prisoners' 
prison  t  a  building  with  several  Ionic  columns  in  the  center, 
and  two  at  each  end.  This  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  a 
tomkey'ft  foully,  and  the  fomale  prisoners.  The  large 
aiea  between  diese  buildings  is  dosed  at  one  end  by  the 
deblora'  psnBon,  and  at  the  other  by  Cliffbrd's  ToWer.    Be- 
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tween  the  Cower  and  the  turnkey's  house  just  mentiaiied, 
stands  the  new  fislons'  prison.  This,  as.  weD  as  the  outer 
court  walls  and  entrance-gate,  is-  built  of  solid  stone  in 
castellated  style.  The  room  occupied  by  Montgomery  is 
now  in^the  turnkey's  house,  and  is  the  bedroom  of  the  ser- 
Tant. 

The  felons'  prison  is  much  in  the  shape  of  a  ftn;  formii^ 
alternate  ranges  of  cells  and  court-yards,  where  the  prison- 
ers .walk  in  the  daytime.  •  The  assisEes  being  just  over, 
there  were  scarcely  any  prisonen  in  the.jail  except  those 
convicted  and  awaiting  their  punishments,  of  which  none 
were  capital,  but  most  of  them  transportation.  These  men 
were  all  clothed  in  the  c6nvi<if  s  dress,  a  jacket  and  trowaeis 
of  coarse  cloth,  of  broad  green  and  yellow  check.  They 
were  mostly  basking  in  the  sun  in  groups,  en  the  pavement  (^ 
^leir  respective  court-yards,  and  appeared  any  tbing  but  sad. 
The  whole  prison  seemed  as  if  hawed  out  of  sc^d  stone; 
and  everywhere  wete  gates  of  iron,  dosing  with*  clang  a|id 
a  twank  of  the.lock  behind  you,  which  must  sound  any  thing 
but  cheering,  to  a  prisoner  just  conducted  in.  The  bpen- 
ings  into  the  diflbrent  court-yards  were  fiJDed  with  massy 
iron  railing ;  and  the  pavements,  walls,  every  thing  else^  vras 
one  mass  of  solid  stone.  Many  of  the  Atones  in  the  vrall 
were  nine  feet  long,  and  of  proportionate  quadrature.  The 
chapel  presented  a  range  of  partitions  with  strong  ban,  as 
fi>r  a  wild  beast's  den,  in  fronts  and  doors  behind,  so  that 
the  prisoners  fix>m  separate  cells  are  let  in  there,  and  can 
not  get  sight  of  each  other.  The  partition  for  the  women 
is  boarded  up  in  fiont,  so  that  they  are  quite  unseen,  ex- 
cept to  the  preacher.  The  windows  were  everywhere,  as 
it  were,  a  c<»nplete  network.of  knotted  iron  bars;  and  the 
dining-rooms  of  the  prisoners  were  those  long  veinding 
passages  of  massy  stone,  along  which  we  went  to  dieir 
cells.  ]b  these,  with  the  iron  gates  locked  behind  them,  they 
stand  at  a  long^  nanovir  board  fixed  to  the  wall,  about  the 
width  of  a  plate,  and  take  their  meals*    No  place  surely 
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was  ftt  once  ao  clean^  and  so  hopelessly  ponderous  and 
strong.  The  very  idea  of  it  seemed  to  weigh  on  one  fike  a 
nightmare,  and  make  one  stretch  ourself,  as  for  a  sense  of 
fi:eedom. 

The  few  women  who  were  io  prison,  were,  of  course, 
convicts.  They  all  rose  at  our  entrance  into  their  room, 
where  they  were  all  together,  and  pourtested  very  respect* 
fully,  and  if  one  were  to  judge  from  their  countenances, 
we  could  not  think  them  very  criminal. .  The  men  seemed 
hardy,  reckless,  and  inclined  to  be  insolent,  for  every  word 
uttered  in  passing,  along  these  courts  of  solid  stone  was 
flung'  back  from  wall  to  wall,  and  was  heard  in  the  re- 
motest comers ;  and  more  than  once,  vro  heard  the  convicts 
take  up  our  words,  imitate  them  in  a  burlesque  style,  and 
then  join  in  laughter  at  their  own  audacity.  There  were 
numbers  of  (hem  that  we  should  not  be  glad  to  meet  in  a 
solitary  wood.  But  the  women,  had  I  not  known  that  they 
were  convicts,  I  should  have  regarded  as  a  set  of  as  de- 
cent, modest,  and  honest  women  of  the  working  class  as 
one  usually  s^es.  There  was  no  expression  of  hardened 
guilt  or  gross  depravity  about  theni.  A  thoroughly  de- 
based woman  is  one  of  the  most  revolting  objects  in  crea- 
tion; but  how  rarely  is  woman's  nature  so  thoroughly 
degraded !  How  long  do  the  femmine  qualities  of  gentle- 
ness and  amability  outlive  in  them  the  temptations  and 
incentives  to  crime!  How  often  are  they  the  tools  and 
victims  of  men,  and  how  often  and  readily  might  they  be 
called  back  from  error  to  the  purest  and  most  devoted 
virtue ! 

The  beds  of  all  the  prisoners  were  laid  on  iron  frames, 
supported  on  solid  stones,  so  that  they  could  cut  no  wood 
from  them  for  any  purposes «  of  escape.  Eyery where, 
above  and  below,  all  was  stone,  stone,  solid  stone,  and  bars  of 
massy  iron ;  and  yet  out  of  even  this  place  there  have  been 
escapes. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  scene  in  the  whole  place  is 
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an  iron  cage  in  the  lobby  of  the  keeper's  bouBe,  oontain- 
ing  the  ironB  of  the  most  fognal  malefiK^tors,  and  the  weap- 
ons with  which  they  committed  theii:  muidera.  There  are 
Dick  Tuxpin's  shackles,  witli  a  massy  bar  of  iron,  about  two 
feet  long,  and  more  than  twenty-eigfatf>oands'  weight,  which 
were  put  on  his  legs  when  he  had  twice  escaped  out  pf  the 
castle ;  and  a  gixdle  of  iron  to  put  round  his  waist,  with 
chains  and  iron  handou£&  for  his  hands.  There  is  the  most 
horrid  collection  of  hedge-stakes,  huge  and  knotted  pieces 
of  rails,  pf  pokers,  and  hammeis,  of  guns,  and  knives,  and 
razors,  with  which  murders  hare  been  perpetrated,  each  of 
which  the  Jailer  relates*  There  is  a  huge  piece  of  a  spar 
and  a  heavy  stone  with  which  one  murderer  destroyed  his 
victim.  The  «takes  with  which  ihree  men  knocked  out  the 
brains  of  another  in  a  wood.  There  is  a  stone,  I  suppose 
ten  pounds'  weight,  at  least,  hanging  by  the  cord  whidi  a 
mother  put  round  the  neck  of  her  infant,  and  sunk  it  to  the 
bottom  of  a  pond.  There  is  a  piece  of  the  skull  of  Daniel 
Clarke,  murdered,  as  it  is  said,  by  Eugene  Aram ;  and  hats 
battered  in,  or  shot  through  by  the  ajssassin.  There  are 
iron  bludgeons  terminated  with  knobs  of  lead,  to  conceal 
under  coats ;  and  crowbars  bent  at  the  end,  to  force  open 
doors*  These,  vritb  the  casts  of  the  heads  of  some  of  &e 
most  noted  murderers,  fbrin  a  suffictiently  horrible  specta- 
cle. It  is  a  history  of  human  ferocity. and  guilt,  actually 
written  in  iron  and  in  blood,  which  still  dyes  the  dreadfiil 
instruments  df  its  perpetration  with  its  dismal  rust  of  death. 
Escaping  from  this  exhibition,  I  did  not  do  as  one  of  the 
visitors  said  he  must  go  and  do— get  a  stout  glass  of  brandy 
to  rid  him  of  his  queemess,— <but  I  did  as  Montgomery  did 
on  escaping  from  the  prison  ,-^went  and  walked  along  the 
footpath  by  the  Ouse,  under  the  noble  elms  which  he  bad 
so  often  seen  waving  in  their  greenness  from  his  celL 

From  the  period  of  his  imprisomnent  id  this  place,  Mr. 
Montgomery  bas  continued  to  reside  in  Sheffield.  For  the 
long  period  of  half-a-century  he  has  been  essentially  bound 
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up  with  the  liteiaiy  and  social  progress  of  the  place.  Edit- 
ing, for  the  greater  part  of  that  pericyd,  the  Jris  neMrspaper, 
on  which  his  name  and  writings  Mmferred  a  popular  celeb- 
rity ;  and  from  time  to  time  sending  forth  one  of  his.  volumes 
of  poetry,  there  is  no  question  that  the  influence  of  hir  taste 
and  libera]  opinions  haa  Jifen  greatly  instrumental  in  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  intelligence  and  moral  culture  which 
highly  distinguish  Sheffield.  With  the  reHgious  world,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  James  Montgomery  has  always  stood 
in  high  esteem,  and  in  the  most  friendly  relation.  The 
names  of  Montgomery  and  Sheffield  will  always  mutually 
present  ea'di  other  to  the  mind  of  the  man  of  taste.  Through 
his  own  exertions,  tjie  proceeds  of  his  pen,  and  a  smaH 
pension  of  c€150  a-year,  in  testimony  of  Us  poetic  merit, 
the  poor  orphan  who  set  out  from  the  little  shop  at  Mirfield 
to  seek  fame  and  fortune  with  lesff  than  five  shillings  in  his 
pocket,  has  now  for  some  years  retired  to  an  enjoyment  of 
both ;  and  no  man  ever  readied  the  calm  sunshine  of  life's 
evening  with  a  purer  reputationr  or  a  larger  share  of  the 
grateful  affection  of  his  townsmen,  or  of  the  honor  of  his 
countrymen  in  generaL  One.  of  his  oldest  friends,  from 
whose  writtenstatements  I  have  been  enabled  to  draw  some 
of  the  facts  here  given,  has  sketched  the  following  well  mei^ 
ited  character  of  James  Montgomery  ^  "  It  may  be  said,  diat 
nature  never  infused  into  a  human  composition  -a  greater 
portion  of  kindness  and  general  philanthropy.  A  heart 
more  sensibly  alive  td  every  better,  as  well^  as  every  finer 
feeling,  never  beat  in  a  human  breast.  Perhaps  no  two 
individuals,  in  manners, '  pursuits,  character,  and  composi* 
tion,  ever  more  exactly  corresponded  with  each  other,,  ihan 
Montgomery  and  Gowper.  The  same  benevolence  of  heart, 
the  same  modesty  of  deportment,  the  same  purity  of  life,  the 
same  attadunent  to  literary  pursuits,  the  same  fondness  for 
solitude  and  retirement  fix>m  the  pubHc  haunts  of  men ;  and 
to  complete  the  picture,  the  sante  ardent  feeling  in  the 
of  religion,  and  the  same  disposition  to  gloom  and 
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melancholy.  Hib  peraon,  wbich  is  rather  below  the  middle 
stature,  is  neatly  formed ;  .his  features  have  the  general  ex- 
pression of  simplicity  and  benevolence,  rendered  more  in- 
teresting by  a  hue  of  melancholy  that  pervades  them. 
When  animated  by  conversation,  his  eye  is  uncommonly 
brilliant,  and  his  whole  countenance  is  full  of  intelligence. 
He  possesses  great  command  of  language ;  his  observations 
are  those  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  mind,  and  his  expres- 
sions axe  frequently  strikingly  metaphorical  and  eloquent. 
By  all  who  see  and  converse  widi  him  he  is  esteemed ;  by 
all  who  know  him,  he  is  beloved."* 

Strangers  visiting  Sheffield  will  have  a  liatural  curiosity 
to  see  wh^re  Montgomery  so  many  years  resided,  and 
whence  he  sent  forth  his  poems  and  his  politics^  That  spot 
is  in  the  Hartshead ;  one  of  the  most  singular-  rituations  for 
such  a  man  and  purpose  often  to  be 'met  widL  Luckily,  it 
is  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  not  fiir  to  seek.  Going  up 
the  High-street,  various  passages  under  the  houses  lead  to 
one  common  center — ^the  Hartshead,  a  sort  of  cul  de  tac^ 
having  no  carriage-road  through,  but  only  one  into  it,  and 
that  not  from  the  main  street.  The  shop,  which  used  to  be 
the  Iris  office,  is  of  an  odd  ogee  shape,  at  th6  end  o£  a  row 
of  buildings.  It  has  huge  ogee-shaped  windows,  with 
great,  dark-green  shutters..  The  door  is  at  the  comer, 
making  it  a  three-cornered  s&op.  It  is  now  a  pawnbroker's 
shop,  the  door  and  nil  round  hung  with  old  garments.  The 
shelves  are  piled  with  bundles  of  pawned  clothes,  ticketed. 
The  houses  round  this  strange,  hidden  court,  in  which  it 
stands,  are  nearly  all  public  houses,  as  the  Dove,  and  Rain- 
bow, and  the  like,  with  low  eating-houses,  and  dens  of  pet- 
tifogging lawyers.  From  what  funny  comers  do  poetic 
lucubrations,  to  say  nothing  of  political  ones,  sometimes 
issue !  The  Hartshead  seems  just  one  of  that*  sort  of  places 
in  which  the  singular  orgies  of  the  working  diildren  of 
Sheffield,  traced  out  by  the  Commissioners  of  Itiquiry  into 
the  condition  of  children  and  young  persons  in  the  manu- 
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fectuiing  districts,  are  held.  <*  There  are  beer-houses/' 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farish,  "  attended  by  youths  exclusively, 
for  the  men  will  not  have  thfim  in  the  same  houses  with 
themselves.  -  In  those  beer-houses  the  youths  of  both  sexes 
are  encouraged  to  meet,-  and  scenes  destructive  of  every 
vestige  of  virtue  or  morality  ensue.'^ 

The  sub-commissioner  visited  several  of  these  places,  at- 
tended by  a  policeman.  He  says :  '*  We  commenced  our 
visits  at  about  half-past  nine  at  night.  In  the  first  place  we 
entered,  there  were  two  rows  of  visitors  along  each  side  of 
the  room,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty.  They  'were  almost 
entirely  boys  and  girls  under  seventeen  years  old.  They 
were  sitting  together,  every  boy  having  apparently  his 
companion  by  his  side.  A  tall  woman,  wj^  one  or  two  at- 
tendants, was  serving  diem  with  drink,  and  three  or  four 
men  were  playing  on  wind  instruments  in  a, comer.  -  Sev- 
eral boys  were  questioned  as  to  their  ages  and  occupations. 
Some  were  grinders^  some  haften,  and  a  fei^  had  no  calling 
which  it  was  convenient  to  name  to  die  police.  Some  were 
as.  young  as  fourteen,  but  mostly  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old«  The  younger  children  do  not  usually  remain  so 
late  at  these  places.  We  visited  several  others.  In  some 
diey  were  singing,  in  odiers  dancing,  in  all  drinking.  In 
three  successively  diey  were  playing  at  cafds,  which  the 
police  seized.  On  one  occasion  we  went'  into  a  long  and 
brifliandy  lifted  room,  of  which  die  ceiling  was  painted 
like  a  bower*  Benches  and  tables  were  ranged  along  the 
side  of  each  wall.'  This  place  was*  up  a  daik  and  narrow 
lane,  and  was  crowded  with  young  people  and  men  and 
women  of  notorious  character.  There  must  have  been  a 
hundred  persons  diere." 

But  from  a  glance  at  die  orgies,  which,  spite  of  all  that 
education  and  the  philanthropist  have  so  long  been  doing, 
sdU  are  to  be  found  in  the  dark  purlieus  of  the  nianufiKtui> 
ing  town,  we  must  hasten  to  bid  adieu  to  die  poet  of  refi* 
gion  and  refinement.    James  Montgomery  resides  at  the 
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Mount,  on  the  GlosBop  road,  the  Wbst  End  of  Sheffield. 
It  ia,  I  suppose,  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  old  Iris 
office,  and  is  one  regular  ascent  all  the  way.  The  situation 
IS  lovely,  lying'  high ;  and  there  are  many  pleasant  villas 
buih  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  in  their  ampld  pleasuie-grounds, 
the  abodos  of  the  wealthy,  manufacturers.  The  Mount,  pw 
exceUence^  is  the  house,  or  rather  terrace,  where  Montgom- 
ery lives.  It  is  a  large  building,  with  a  noble  pordco  of  six 
fine  Ionic  columns,  so  that  it  looks  a  residence  fit  for  a 
prince.  It  st^nda  in  ample  pleasure  grounds,  and  looks  over 
a  splendid  scene  of  hills  and  valleys.  The  rooms  enjoy  this 
fine  prospect  over  the  valleys  of  the  Sheaf  and  Poctar, 
which,  however,  was  obscured  wbile  I  was  there  with  the 
smoke  blowing  fix>m  the  town. 

In  the  drawing-room  hangs  the  portrait  of  the  Incognita, 
on  whom  the  beautifiil  lyric  under  that  title  was  written, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  the  same  volume  as  Greenland. 
As  is  there  stated,  he  saw  the  pictura  at  Leamington;  it 
hung,  kk  &ct,  in  his  lodgings,  and  completely  &scinated 
his  fiincy — and  na  wonder.  One  may  imagine  the  poet, 
condnually  met  on  returning  from  his  walks  by  that  '^vision 
of  delight,"  addressing  it  in  the  words  of  that  charming 
poem. 

It  is  evidently  a  family  portrait,  and  is  no  doubt  by  Lely 
or  Kneller,  probably  by  the  latter;,  at  all  events  by  a  mas- 
ter, it  is  of  the  size  of  life,  three-quarters  figure )  a  slen- 
der young  lady  in  a  pale  silk  dress.  She  is  very  beautiful, 
and  die  expression  of  her  countenance  is  extremely  annable. 
All  that  Mr.  Montgomery  could  learn  from  his  landlady 
was,  that  it  had  belonged  to  Sir  Charles  Knighdy  of  War- 
wickshire ;  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  diat  this 
fascinating  creature,  fit  to  inspire  any  poet,  was  one  of  his 
family.  The  landlady,  no  great  judge  of  either  beauty  or 
art,  said  she  was  willing  to  sell  it '  for  two  gumeas;  and 
Montgomery,  in  a  joyful  aatonishment,  at  once, paid  her 
die  money,  and  secured  the  prize. 
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Below  Mr.  Montgomery's  house,  on  llie  other  side  of  the 
road,  lie  the  botanic  gardens.  These  stretching  down  the 
hillside,  lie  charmingly;  ^  They  are  extensive  and  delights 
fiiL  The  kind  and  active  poet,  though  in  his  seventy-fifBi 
year,  would  accompany  me  to  see  them.  You  enter  by  a 
sort  €ff  Grecian  portico,  and  to  the  right  hand  along  the 
top  of  the  gardens,  see  a  fine  long  conservatory,  in  which 
the  pafans,  parasitical,  and  other  tropical  plants  are  in  the 
most  healthy  s&te.  The  curator,  a  very  sensible  Scotch- 
man, seemed  to  have  a  particular  pleasure  in  pointing  out 
his  plants  to  us.  What  struck  me  most  was,  however,  not 
so  much  the  tropical  plants,  as  the  size  to  which  he  has 
cultivated  certain  plants  which  we  commonly  see  small 
The  common,  sweet-scented  heliotrope,  in  a  pot,  was  at 
least  five  feet  high,  and  had  a  stem  quite  woody,  and  at 
least  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  formed,  in  fact,  a  tree,  and 
being  in  full  bloom,  filled  all  the  conservatory  with  its  odor. 
The  fuchsias  were  the  same^  though  this  is  not  so  unu- 
sual. They  were  tied  up  to  rods,  and  reaching  to  the  very 
roof^  formed  archways  hung  with  their  crimson  blossoms. 
The  scarlet  geraniums  were  the  same ;  had  stems  nearly 
as  thick  as  one's  wrist,  and  were-  not,  I  suppose,  less  than 
twehre  feet  high.  How  much  superior  to  the  dwarf  state 
in  viiiich  we  usuaHy  keep  this  magnificent  plant !  The  cu- 
rator said  that  diey  cut  all  the  side  branches  fix>m  these 
plants  quite  dose,  in  the  autumii  or  early  spring,  and  that 
they  shoot  out  afiresh  and  flower. 

The  gardens  themselves  are  extensive,  beautifully  varied, 
richly  stocked,  and  sloped  with  fine  turf  In  One  place  you 
come  to  secluded  waters  and  thickets;  in  anodier  to  an 
open  wide  lawn,  all  filled  with  beds  of  every  imaginable 
kind  of  roses  in  glowing  masses ;  in  another,  to  the  remains 
of  the  original  forest,  with  its  old  trees  and  heathery  sward ; 
and  with  fine  views  over  the  neighboring  valleys  in  d^r- 
ent  dire<?tions.  It  is  a  most  delightful  place  fi>r  walking 
in,  and  is  naturally  a  great  resort  and  luxury  of  the  poet 
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We  traverBed  it,  I  suppose,  for  a  couple  of  hmxn  in  all 
'directioDS,  and  talked  over  a  multitudejof  poets  and  poetiy. 
I  was  glad  to  find  Montgomery  as  ardent  .an  admirer  ef 
Tennyson  and  of  Moile's  State  Trials  as  myself,  my  review 
of  the  latter  poet  in  l^  Eclectic  having  first  brought  them 
under  his  notice.  At  the  gate  of  these  }4etasant  gardens  I 
take  my  present  adieu  of  James  Mtontgomery,  the  most 
genuinely  religious  poet  of  the  age»  A^ith  a  vHsdara,  found- 
ed not  on  calculation,  but  on  a  sacred  sensd  of  duty,  he  had 
made  even  his  ambition  subservieiit.to  his  aspirations  as  a 
Chiistian,  and  he  has  thus  reared  for  himself  a  pedestal  in 
the  poetic  Walhalki  of  England  peculiarly  his  ovni.  The 
longer  his  fame  endures,  and  the  wider  it  spreads,  the  bet- 
ter it  wiU  be  for  virtue  and  fi>r  man. 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


Walter  Sayaoe  Landob  is  one  of  the  class  of  fortmiate 
authors.  He  was  bom  with  the  silver  <spooii  in  his  mouth ; 
and  he  was  far  more  fortunate  than  the  host  of  those  who 
afe  bom  thus ;  he  cared  little  for  die  silver  spoon  of  indul- 
gence, and  has  always  been  ready  to  help  hitnself  to  his 
share  of  die  enjoyment  of  life  widi  the  -wooden  ladle  of 
exerdon.  His  fortune  has  given  him  all  those  siibstandal 
advantages  which  fortune  can  give,  and  he  has  despised  its 
corrupting  and  effeminating  influence.  It  gave  him  a  first- 
rate,  educadon ;  a  power  of  going  over  die  surface  of  die 
^arth  at  his  pleasure,  of  seeing  all  that  is  wordi  seeing  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  indulging  die  real  and  true  pleasure 
of  surveying  the  varieties  and  the  sublimides  of  scenery, 
and  itodying  the  varieties  and'  genuine  condition  of  man. 
Hence  his  original  talents,  which  were  Btrong,  have  been 
ttrengdiened ;  his  mind,  which  was'  naturally  broad,  has 
been  expanded;  his  classical  tastes  have  been  perfected 
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by  the  scenery  of  classic  countries,  while  he  read  the  ancient 
works  of  those  countries,  not  twisted  into  pedantic  one- 
sidedness  in  monkish  insdtations  of  barren  learning.  To 
him  classical  literature  was  but  die  literature  of  one,  though 
of  a  fine  portion  of  the  human  race.  He  imbibed  it  with  a 
feeling  of  ^leshness  where  it  grew,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  avert  his  eyes  from  the  world  of  toniay.  It  was 
humanity  in  its  totality  which  interested  him.  Hence  the 
univerBality  of  his  geniud;  the  healthiness  of  bis  tastes;  the 
soundness  of  his  opinions.  In  stretching  his  inquiries  into 
all  comers  of  the  world  he  loosened  himself  from  the  re- 
strictions of  sects,  parties,  and  coteries.  Bom  an  aiistbcrat, 
he  has  nevertheleisa  remained  fully  conscious  of  the  evils  of 
aristocracy ;  educated  at  die  schools  and  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  is  as  vividly  sensible  of  the 
pride  and  worldliness  of  the  hierarchy  as  any  dissenter, 
without  the  peculiar  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  dissent. 
Bom  a  gentteman,.he  has  felt  widi  and  for  the  poor;  being 
interested,  if  men  of  landed  estate  are  interested,  in  things 
remaining  as  they  are,  he  has  announced  himself,  in  no 
ditiid  terms,,  for  advance,  liberty,  and  law  for  the  many. 

These  are  die  characteristics  of  die  man  and  of  his  worics. 
His  prose  and  his  poetxy^  his  life  and  his  oonvemadon,  alike 
display  themu  The  man  is  a  map  ci  large  and  powerful 
physical  frame,  of  a  passionate,  impulsive,  yet  refiecdve 
mind.  There  is  no  disguise  about  him.  He  lives,  he 
writes,  he  talks,  from  the  vigorous  stzength  of  this  great 
and  equally  developed  nature,  and  you  can  not  be  a  day  in 
his  society  without  hearing  him  enunciate  every  principle 
of  his  acdon,  and  much  of  its  history.  '  His  sentiments  and 
doctrines  seem  continually  to  radiate  on  all  around  him, 
from  die  living  central  fire  of  a.  heart  which  feels,  as  a 
sacred  duty,  every  great  truth,  which  the  mind  has  received 
into  its  setded  convicdon.  It  is  therefore  astonishing,  after 
a  few  boms'  conversation  with  him,  to  find  on  opening  his 
works  how  Rmch  of  his  philosophy  you  are  acquainted 
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with.  But  diough  you  soon  learn,  through  the  noble  trans- 
parency of  Landor's  nature,  what  are  his  principles  of  ac- 
tion, you  do  not  soon  reach  the  extent  of  his  thoughts. 
Those  which  play  about  his  great  principles,  which  illus* 
trate  and  demonsd^te  them,  .are  endless  in  their  variety, 
and  astonish  you  not  the  less  by  their  originality  than  by 
their  correctness..  His  extensive  range  of  obsenration 
through  nature,  through  men  and  things,  has  stored  his 
mind  with  an  inexhaustible  a^umulation  of  imagery,  equally 
beautiful  and  effectiye.  Whenever  you  meet  with  similes 
drawn  from  life  or.£x>m  nature  In  I^andor^s  writings,  you 
may  rely  upon  their  accuracy. 

The  same  accuracy  marks  his  conclusions  regarding  man 
and  society.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who,  with  the  inherited 
means  to  distinguish  himself  in,  politics*  to  ascend  in  the 
scale  of  artificial  life,  to  acquire;  fiune  and  .wealth  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  promotion,  has  reserved  himself  lor  a 
higher  ambition,  that  of  directing  the  future  rather  than  the 
present,  and  of  living  as  a  philosophical  reformer  when  die 
bulk  of  his  cotemporaries  are  dead  forever  to  this  world* 
For  this  purpose  he  has  stood  aloof  from  the  movements  of 
the  hour;  he  has  refused  to  sit  in  Parliameint;  he  has  gone 
and  spent  years  abroad,  when  shallower  thinkers  would 
presume  the  only  patriotic  position  was  at  home;  and  by 
these  means  he  has  qualified  himself  in  various  countries 
and  various  society,  but  chiefly  through  the  steady  use  of 
his  Acuities  in  poring  through  men  and  books,  and  viewing 
them  on  all. sides,  unfettered  by. interest  and  uni^uenced 
by  hope,  except  that  of  arriving  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
things,  to  speak  with  authority.  From  these  causes  it  is 
that  there  have  been  and  there  are  few  men  who  wiD  so 
permanently  and  so  beneficially  act  on  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety as  Walter  Savage  Landor.  X^e  independence  of  his 
position  and  of  his  nature,  his  thoroughly  high  and  honor- 
able disposition,  seeking. truth  and  hating  meanness,  thus 
aided  by  the  wide  sphere  of  his  observation^,  stamp  upon 
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his  'mppoA&nce  die  characters  of  indisputable  troth  and 
gemme  wisdom.  He  has  no  petty  bias  to  any  party,  any 
school,  any  religious  sect — ^all  his  aspirations  are  for  the 
benefit  of  man  as  man,  and  whaterer  comee  in  the  way  of 
tiie  growth  of  what  is  intrinsically  true,  beautiful,  and  be- 
neficent, he  attacks  with  the  most  caustic  sarcasm ;  strikes 
at  it  with  the  most  ponderous  or  trenchant  weapons  that 
he  can  lay  hands  upon,  and,  careless  of  persons  or  conse- 
quences, calls  on  all  within  hearing  to  help  him  to  annihilate 
it.  In.  this  respect  his  fortune  has  enabled  him  to  do  much 
with  impunity.  ~ 

He  promulgates  doctrines,  and  attacks  selfish  interests, 
in  a  manner  which  would,  on  die  other  hand,  bring  down 
destruction  on  an  author  *who  had  to  HVe  by  his  laborB. 
There  are  critics,  and  those  calfing  themselres  liberal,  too, 
who  have  crushed  others  for  the  very  deeds  for  which  they 
have  applauded  and  still  continue  to  applaud  Savage  Lan- 
der. Why  %  Because  they  know  that  Lajidor  is  invulner- 
able through  his  property.  If  ihey  raised  the  hue  and  cry 
against  him  of  democrat,  republican,  of  violent  or^«volu- 
tionary,  he  would  still  eat  and  drink  independent  of  them ; 
his  book  would  remain,  and  his  position  and  influence 
would  enable  it  at  length  to  testify  against  them.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  large  class  of  critics  who  see  principles* 
when  they^  see  them  at  aD,  through  the  medium  of  a  man's 
condition  in  the  world,  and  that  which  is  audacious  in  a 
poor  man,  becomes  only  a  generous  boldness  in  a  rich.  If 
I  were  to  select  the  opinions  of  Savage-Landor  on  half-a- 
dozen  great  questions  from  his  works,  and  quote  him  in 
an  his  undis^^ed  strength  upon  them,  I  could  show  half- 
a-score  men  of  less  fortune  who  have  been  immolated  by 
Lander's  own  admirers  &nc  the  proclamation  of  these  iden- 
tical opinions,  or  whose  works  have  been  left  unnoticed  be-. 
cause  they  could  not  very  coosistentLy  condemn  in  them 
what  they  had  eulogized  in  him !  How  &w  men  in  this 
country  can  afford  to  be  h<mcst !  . 
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But  not  the  Icm  do  I  recognize,  nor  tile  less  estimate^  the 
sacrifices  of  Landor  to  inmiortal  trudi.  Thoagh  ho  could 
not  be  deprived  of  his  daily  bread  for  his  sins  of  plain  speak- 
ing, yet  he  has  had  his  share  of  the  malevolence  of  the  low 
and  selfish.  The  reptiles  have  bitten,  and  no  doubt  have 
stung,  at  times,  deeply,  when  he  has  tzpdden  them- beneath 
his  feet,  or  flung  among  them  hjs  clinging  and  scalding 
Greek  fire.  But  he  knows  that  the  fruit  of  h^  life  will  not 
be  lost.  Already  he  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  the 
tide  of  opinion  and  reform  is  setting  in  strongly  in  the  direc- 
tion which  he  has  indicated*  It  is  amazing  what  progress 
the  truth  has  made  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  a 
man  like  Landor  knows  that  at  every  friture  step  it  must 
derive  fresh  strength  from  his  writings.-  He  has  pandered 
to  no  corruption,  he  has  flattered  no  fashion ;  his  efibrts 
are  all  directed  16  the' uprooting  of  error  and  the  spread  of 
sound  reason ;  and*  ther^fisre,  the  more  the  latter  prevails 
die  more  his  writings  will  gt«>w  into  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
There  are^hose  wha  say  that  Lander's  writings  liever  can 
be  popular.  They  are  greatly  mistalcen.  There  is  a  large 
reading  class,  every  day  becoming  larger,  in  which,  were 
they  made  cheap  enough,  they  would  find  die  most  lively 
acceptation.  It  is  the  class  of  the  uncorrupted  people 
kself  His  opinions,  and  his  manly,  uncompromising  spirit, 
are  just  what  faU  on  the  popular  spirit  like  showers  in  sum- 
mer. .  They  are  drank  in  with  a  thirsty  aridity,  and  give 
at  once  life  and  solace.  In  this  respect  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  them  among  the  very  first  of  the  age. 

The  poetry  of  Savage  Landor  has  not  been  so  much 
read  as  his  prose.  His  Imaginary  Conversations  have 
eclipsed  his  verse.  .Yet  there  ig  great  rigor,  much  satire, 
and  much  tender  feeling  in  his  poems,  which  should  render 
them  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  manly  writing.  His  Gebir 
was  written  early.  The  scene  li^  chiefly  in  Egypt,  and 
introduces  sorcerers,  water  nymphs,  and  the  Hke  characters, 
which  might  charm  a  youthful  imagination,  but  are  too  far 
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removed  from  reality  to  make  ^em  general  favorites.  Yet 
there  is  much  fine,  imaginative,  and  pasugnate  poetzy  in 
tins  composition.  His  HeBenics  transpoit  yon  at  once  to 
the  ordinary  life  of  ancient  Grreece»  and  are  written  with 
great  force,  deamessr  and  succinct  effect.  ■  His  dramas  of 
Count  Julian,  Andrea  of  Hungary,  Giovanna  of  Naples, 
Fra  Rupert,  The  Siege  of  Ancona,  etc.,  are  reading  dra- 
mas, very  fine  of  tlieir  kind.  They  abound  with  splendid 
writing  and  the  noblest  sentiments.  Giovanna  of  Naples  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  beaudfiil  characters  conceivable; 
and  Fra  Rupert  has  furnished  Landor  with  a  -vehicle  for 
expressing  his  indignant  contempt  of  a  proud,  arbitrary, 
and  hypocritical  priest.  There  are  muny  occasional  ver- 
ses, in  which  the  poet  has  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment, arising  out  of  the  connections  and  incidents  of  his  life; 
and  these  are  equally  remarkable,  for  their  tenderness,  and 
their  very  opposite  quality  ^f  caustic  satire.  I  must  not 
allow  myself  to  do  more  than  quote  a  few  passages  from 
his  poetical  writings,  which  ^re  characteristic  of  the  man. 
This  fine  one.i^ccurs  in  tiie  last  of  his  Hellenics,  p.  496, 
voL  ii.  of  his  uniform  edition : — 

''  We  are  what  sima,  and  winds,  and  waten  inake  us; 

The  moontaiBS  are  tmr  spqiiaaM,  and  the  riUi 

Faahion  and  win  their  nuratinga  wi&  their  smiles. 

But  where  the  land  a  dim  from  tyranny, 

There  tiny  pleasures  occupy  the  place 

Of  glories  and  of  duties ;  as  the  fset 

Of  iabled  &iries,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 

Trip  o*er  the  grass  where  wrestlers  strove  by  day. 

Then  jastjce,  called  the  Eternal  One  above, 

Is  more  inconstant  than  the  buoyant  form 

That  burst  into  existence  fiom  the  froth 

Of  ever  varying  ocean ;  what  is  best 

Then  becomes  worst;  what  loveliest,  most  deformed. 

The  heart  is  hardest  in  the  softest  cHme^ 

The  passicms  flourish,  the  a£fectaons  die." 

This  tru^  sentiment  is'  put  into  the  moutb  of  Count 
Julian — ^page  606,  vol.  ii. 
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«<  All  men  with  famnan  ibofin^  love  their  cooutzy. 
Not  the.high4)0fn  or  wealthy  man  alone, 
Who  looks  upon  his  children,  eaoh  one  led 
By  its  gay  handmaid  from  the  high  alcove, 
And  hears  them  once  a-day ;  not  only  he 
Who  hath  fbrgbtten,  when  bis  guest  inquiree 
The  name  of  some  fiiur  village  all.  his  own ;. 
Whose  riVera  bonnd  &e  proyince,  and  whose  hills 
Touch  the  lost  clouds  upon  the  level  sky : 
No ;  hotter  men  still  better  feve  their  countty . . 
'Tis  the  old  mansion  of  their  earliest  friends, 
Th»  chapel  of  their  first  and  best  devotions. 
When  violence  or  perfidy  invades. 
Or  when  unworthy  lords  hold  wassail  there. 
And  wiser  beads  are  drooping  round  its  moats. 
At  hist  they  ^  their  steady  and  stiff  eye. 
There,  th^re  tfone,  stand  while  the  trumpet  blows. 
And  view  the  bostQe  flames  above  it^  towers 
Bpite,  with  a  bitter  and  severe  delight,'* 

There  is  not  leas  tnith  than  sature  in  this : — 
"  In  aD  kw-eenrts  that  I  have  «ver  enteied 
The  least  efiWmteiy,  the  least  dishonesty, 
Has  lain  among  tiie  prosecuted  thiejes/'-^P,  S57. 

I  shall  have  occteiaa  to  quote  a  few  more  verses  wh^i 
speaking  of  Mr.  Landor^s  life.  His  Imaginaiy  Oonversa^ 
tions  IS  the  work  on  which  fai^fame,  a  worthy  and  well 
eamed  fame,  will  rest.  From  his  great  experience  of  men 
of  varions  nations,  and  his  fiuniliaf  acqnamtanoe  with  both 
ancient  and  modem  fiterature,  lie  has  been  enabled  to  in-* 
troduce  the  greatest  variety  of  characters-  and  topics^  and 
to  make  the  dialogues  a  perfect  treasury*  of  the  brpadest  and 
most  elevated  axioms  of  practical  wisdom.  As  I  have  ob- 
served, his  station  and  personal  interests  have  not  been  able 
to  blind  him  to  the  claims  of  universal  justice.  He  attacks 
all  fellies  and  all  selfish  convention^ilisms  with  an  unspar- 
ing scorn,  which,  in  a  poor  man,  would  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  envy;  but  in  his  case,  can  not  be  otberwise  re- 
garded than  as  the  honest  convictions  of  a  dear-seeing  and 
just  mind.     In  all  bis  writings  be  insensibly  slides  into  tbp 
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dramatic  form;  even  in  his  Pentameron,  not  lees  than  in 
hiB  Citation-  and  Examination   of  WiUiam   Shakapeare. 
His  Pericles  and  Aspasia  is  in  the  form  of  letters,  a  form 
but  one  remove  from  conversation ;  in  fact,  conversation  on 
paper.     He  must  raise  up  the  prominent  characters  of  all 
ages,  and,  bringing  the  most  antagonistic  together,  set  them 
to  argue  some  great  6t  curious  topic  suited  to  their  minds 
and  pursuits.     Through' all  these  the  author's  own  senti- 
ments diffuse  themselves,  and  become  the  soul  of  the  book. 
Whoever  converse,  we  are  made  to  feel  that  virtue,  gener- 
osity, self-sacrifice,  and  a  warm  sense  of  the  wants  and  die 
true  claims  of  the  multitude,  animate  the  soul  of  the  author, 
and  maintain  a  perpetual  warfare  against  dieir  opposite 
qualities,  and  the  world's  acquiescence  m  them.     Mr.  Lan- 
dor,  no  doubt,  like  his  fellows,  does  not  demise  the  advan- 
tages which  fortune  has  confexxed  on  him ;  but  he  prides 
himself  far  more  obviously  on  the  power  which  resides  in 
his  pen.     In  his  conversation  with  the  Marchese  PaUavi- 
cini,  that  nobleman  relates  the  atrocious  conduct  of  an  En- 
glish general  ait  Albaro,  and  says,  "  Your  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, Mr.  Landor,  for  their  own  honor,  for  the  honor 
of  the  service,  and  the  nation,  should  have  animadveited 
on  such  an  outrage ;  he  shcmld  answer  for  it.'*     To  which 
Landor  replies: — "These  two  fingets  have  more  poWer, 
marchese,  dian  those  two  houses.     A  pen !  he  shall  Hve  for 
it.     What,  with  their  animadverraons,  can  they  do  Hke 
thisT  - 

In  his  conversation  between  Southey  and  Porson,  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Southey  a  sentence  which  all  people 
would  do  wen  to  ground  firmly  into  their  nunds,  and  re- 
member when  they  are  reading  reviews: — "We  have 
aboiit  ai  ndUion  of  alfics  in  Great  Britain ;  not  a  soul  of 
which  critics  entertains  the  least  doubt  of  his  own  in&lli- 
bility.  You,  with  eH  your  learning,  and  all  your  canons 
of  criticisms,  will  never  make  them  waver/'  Into  Porson's 
moutfi  he  puts  also  a  great  fact,  which,  had  he  been  a  poor 
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man,  woald  have  been  hurled  badt  on  hi9  head,  and  have 
crushed  hmi  to  death.  '*  Racy  wine  comea  fi:om  the  high 
vineyard.  There  is  a  spice  of  the  scoundrel  in  most  of  our 
litexary  men ;  an  itch  to  filch  and  detract  in  the  midst  of  fair- 
q>eaking  and  festivity.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
never  much  associated  with  them.  There  is  a]so  another. 
We  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  alphabet.  The  most 
popular  of  our  critics  have  no  heatt  for  poetry :  it  is  mor- 
bidly sensitive  on  one  side,  and  utterly  callous  on  the  other. 
They  dandle  some  little  poet,  and  never  will  let  you  take 
him  off  their  knees ;  him  they  feed  to  bursting,  with  their 
curds  and  whey.  Another  they  warn  off  the  premises, 
and  will  give  him*  neither  a  crust  nor  a  cruinb,  until  they 
hear  that  he  has  succeeded  to  a  large  estate  in  popularity, 
wiA' plenty  of  dependents;  then  tiiey'  sue  and  supplicate 
to  be  admitted  among  the  number;  and,  lastly,  when  they 
hear  of  his  death,  they  put  on  mourning,  and  advertise  to 
raise  a  monument  or  a  club-room  to  his  memory." 

In  the  same  conversatioo  he  has. a  striking  illustratioD 
of  the  nature  of  metaphysics.  "  What  a  blessing  are  met* 
aphysics  to  our  generation !  A  poet  or  any  odier  who  can 
make  nothing  clear,  can  stir  up  enough  sediment  to  render 
the  bottom  of  a  basin  as  invisible  as  the  deepest  gulf  of  the 
Atlantic  The  shallowest  poqcl,  if  turbid,  has  d^th  enough 
Ibr  a  goose  to  hide  its  head  in."  He  has  a  remark,  not  the 
leas  happy,  on  the  folly  of  our  reading  ill-natured  critiques 
on  burselves,  and  on  the  light  in  which  those  who  inform  you 
of  them  ought  to  be  regarded.  **  The  whole  world  might 
write  against  me,  and  leave  me  ignorant  of  ^  to  the  Ahj  ci 
my  death.  A  fiiend  who  announces  to  me  such  things,  has 
performed  die  last  act  of  his  firiendship.  It  is  no  more 
pardonable  than  to  lift  up  die  gnat  net  over  pay  bed,  on 
pretext  of  showing  me  there  are.  gnats,  in  the  room.  If  I 
owed  a  man  a  grudge,  I  would  get  Uttn  to  write  against 
me ;  but  if  any  one  owed  me  one,  he  would  oome  and  teQ 
me  of  it." 
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Here  are  two  dpimons  worthy  of  die  deepest  xeflectioiL. 
«In  our  days,  only  men  who  have  some  unfloundneae  of 
conscience,  and  some  latent ^fear,  reason  against  religion; 
and  those  only  scoff  at  it,  who  are  pushed  hack  aad  hurt  by 
it." — Vol.  L  p.  372.  V  More  are  made  insurgents  by  firing 
on  them  than  by  feeding  them ;  and  men  are  more  danger- 
ousin^the  field  than  in- the  kitchen." — rP.  379.  Mr.  Landor's 
opinion  of  gambling,  evon  ordinary,  everyday-play  in  pri- 
Tate  houses  for  money  stakes,  is  expresaed  with  a  viztoous 
force  whidi  proves  the  depth  of  the  feeling-against  it.  **  Yon 
played !  Do  you  caQ  it  playing,  to  plunder  your  guests  and 
overreach  your -friends  1  Do  you  call  it  playing,  to  be  un« 
happy  if  you  cannot  be  a  robber,  happy  if  you  can  be  one  1 
The  fingexs  of  a  gamester  reach  further  fhan  a  robber's,  or 
a  murderer's,  and  do  more  mischie£  Against  the  robb^or 
murderer,  the  country's  up  in  arms  at  once ;  to  the  gamester 
every  bosom  is  open,  that  he  may  contaminate  or  stab  it." 
<— Vol.  iL  p.  76.  Stem  to  fiemlts  which  are  tolerated,  nay, 
are  cherished  by  80ciety>  Savage  Landor  would  be  lenient 
where  the  wide-spreading  misery  and  degradation  of  women 
in  the  present  day  calls  loudly  for  a  change  m  our  social 
philosophy. 

"  Marvel^~~Meia  who  bave  been  unsparing  of  their  wis- 
dom, like  ladies  who  have  been  unfrugal  of  their  favors,  axe 
abandoned  by  those  who  owe  most  to  them,  and  hated  or 
slighted  by  the.  rest  I  wish  beauty  in  her  lost  estate  had 
consolations  like  genius. 

'*  PorX^r^— Fie,  fie !  Mr.  Marvel !  consolations  for  frailty  I 

'*  Marvd.^^'What  wants  them  more  1-  The  reed  is  cut 
down,  and  seldom  does  the  sickle  wound  the  hand  that  cuts 
it.  There  it  lies ;  trampled  -on,  widiered,  and  soon  to  be 
blown  away." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  conversatian  in  which  so  many 
popular  fallacies  and  customs  are  so  ruthlessly  dealt  widi« 
as  in  that  between  thp  Emperor  of  China  and  his  servant 
Tsing-Zi,  who  has  been  in  England, .  His  description  of  the 
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QnakeiB  is  mtot  charactmsdc.  Tsuig-Zi  is  astonished  at 
the  anti-Chnstian  pugnacity  of  those  calling  themselyes 
Chiisdans.  They  make  wars  to  make  their  children's  for- 
tmae,  and  tiie  pieachen  of  the  peaceful  gospel  are  ready,  if 
they  disagree  in  a  doctrine,  to  fight  like  a  pair  of  cockerels 
across^  a  staff  on  a  market-man's  shoulder.  One  scanty  sect 
is  different.  "  These  never  work  in  the  fields  or  manu&c* 
tories ;  but  buy  up  com  when  it  is  cheap,  sell  it  again  when 
it  is  dear,  and' are  more  thankfid  to  God  for  a  famine  than 
odieiB  are  fi)r  plenteoiisness.  Painting  and  sculpture  they 
condemn ;  they  neyer  dance,  they  never  sing ;  music  is  as 
hateful  to  them  as  discord.  They  always  look  cool  in  hot 
weather,  and/warm  in  cold.  Few  of  them  are  ugly,  fewer 
handsome,  none  graceful.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  person  of  dark*  complexion,  or  hair  quite  black,  or  very 
curly,  in  their  confraternity..  None  of  them  are  singularly 
pale,  none  red,-  none  of  diminutiye  stature,  none  remarkably 
talL  Tliey  have  no  pnosts  among  them,  and  constantly  re« 
fuse  to  make  obladons  to  the  priests  royaL" — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
But  there  is,. in  &ct,  scarcely  any  great  question  of, reli- 
gion, morals,  goyemment,  or  the  social  condition,  on  which 
in  these  conyersations  the  boldest  opinions  are  not  expressed 
in  the  most  unshrinking  style.  Landof  strips  away  aU  the 
finery  in  which  follies^  vices,  and  impbstuxe  are  disguised 
for  selfish  ends,  with  a  strong  and  unceremonious  hand.  He 
lifb  up  the  veil  of  worldly  policy,  and  showing  us  the  hideous 
objects  behind,  says,- ''  Behold  your  gods,  O  Israel !"  His 
doctrines  are  such  as  would,  less  than  ages  ago,  have  con- 
signed him  to  a  pitiless  persecution ;  they  are  such  as,  per- 
haps, in  less  than  half  another  century,  through  the  means 
of  popular  education,  will  be  tho  common  property  of  the 
common  mind.  The  works  of  Savage  Landor,  both  prose 
and  poeCiy,  place  him  among  the  very  first  men  of  his  age. 
They  are  masterly,  discriminating,  and  full  of  a  genuine, 
English  robustness.  "  They  are  energy  and  imagination 
^lat  make' the  great  poet," be  has  said  in  conversation.    If 
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he  does  not  equal  some  of  our  poets  in  intensity  of  imiigina- 
tion,  there  are  few  of  them  who  can  compete  with  him  in 
^nistg^  I  &nd  what  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  the  instinct  by 
which  he  cleaves  to  the  real,  and  spurns  the  meretricious 
with  contempt,  makes  him  eminently  safe  for  a  teacher. 
You  can  find  no  glittering,  plausible,  destrucdye  monstrosi- 
ty, whether  in  the  shape  of  man  or  notion,  which  Landor, 
like  too  many  of  our  writers,  has  taken  the  perrerae  &ncy 
to  deify.  His  opinion  of  Bonaparte  is  a  striking  example 
of  this.  Hazlitt,  acute  and  discriminating' aa  he  often  was, 
placed  this  selfish  and  brutal  butcher  on  a  pedestal  fior  ado- 
ration. Landor,  in  his  conversation  between  ^  Lander, 
English  visiter,  and  Florentine  visitor,"  has  given  us  an  an- 
alyslB  of  his  character.  He  commences  this  with  this  re- 
mark. "  Bonaparte  seems  to  me  the  most  extraordinary  of 
mortals,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  so  much  power  never 
was  acquired  by  another,  with  so  small  an  exertion  of  ge- 
nius, and  BO  little  of  any  diing  that  daptirates  the  affections ; 
or  maintained  so  long  unbroken  in  a  succession  of  enormous 
faults,  such  scandalous  disgraces,  such  disaistrous  failures 
and  defeats."  He  shows  that  he  lost  seven  great  armies  in 
succession,  which  in  every  case  of  defeat  he  abandoned  to 
destruction.  If  he  has  not  said  it  in  his  works  he  has  in 
conveisation^  that  the  irue  maik  of  a  grea.t  man  is,  that  he 
has  accomplished  great  achievements  with  small  means. 
Bonalparte  never  did  this.  He  overwhelmed  all  obstacles  by 
enormous  masses  of  soldiery.  He  was  as  notorious  lor  his 
redklessnesB  of  human  life,  fisr  no  possible  end  1>ut  his  own 
notoriety,  for  his  private  cruelties  and  murders,  ais  for  his  in- 
solence and  undignified  angw ;  scolding  those  who  offended 
him  like  a  fishwoman,  boxing  their  ears,  kicking  them,  etc 
Landor'a  words  have  always  been  my  own — *^  It  has  always 
been  wonderfiil  to  me,  what  sympathy  any  well  educated 
Englishman  can  have  with  an  ungenerous,  ungentlemanly, 
unmanly  Gorsican." 
Such  is  Walter  Savage  Landor  as  a  writer,  let  us  now 
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look  at  him  as  a  man.  Landor's  physical  derelopment  is 
correspondeiit  to  that  of  his  mind.  He  is  a  tall,  large  man ; 
broadly  and  mascularly  built,  yet  with  an  air  of  great 
actiyity  about  him.  His  ample  chest,  the  erect  bearing  of 
his  head,  the  fire  and  quick  motion  of  his  eye,  all  impress 
you  with  the  feeling  of  a  powerful^  ardent,  and  decided 
man.  The  general  character  of  his  head  is  fine ;  massy, 
phienologically  amply  developed,  and  set  upon  the  bust 
with  a  bearing  full  of  strength  and  character.  His  features 
are  well  felled  and  fuU  of  the  same  character.  In  his 
youth,  Landor  must  have  been  pronounced  handsome ;  in 
his  present  age,- with  gray  hair  >  and  considerable  baldness, 
he  presents  a  fine,  manly,  and  impressive  presence.  There 
is  instantaneous  evidence  of  the  utter-  absence  of  disguise 
about  him.  You  have  i)o  occasion  to  look-  deep,  and  pon- 
der cautiously  to  discover  his  character.  It  is  there  written 
broadly  on  his  fimnt.  All  is  open,  fiiank,  and  self-deter- 
mined. The  lower  part  of  his  face  diqilays  much  thought 
and  firmness ;  there  is  a  quick  and  hawk-Hke  expression 
about  the  upper,  which  the  isomewhat  retreating  yet  broad 
forehead  increases.  His  eyebrows,  arched  singularly  high 
on  his  forehead^  diminish  the  apparent  height  of  the  head  ; 
but  on  looking  at  his  profile,  yon  soon  perceive  the  great 
elevation  of  the  skuU  above  the  line  running  from  the  ear 
to  the  eye.  The  structure,  the  air  of  the  whole  man,  his 
action,  voice,  and  mode  of  talking,  all  denote  an  extraordi- 
nary personage.  His  character  is  most  unequivocally  pas- 
sionate, impulsive,  yet  intellectual  and  reflective ;  capable 
of  excitement  and  of  becoming  impetuous,  and  perhaps 
headlong,  for  the  fire  and  strength  in  him  are  of  no  common 
intensity.  One  can  see  that  the  quick  instincts  of  his  nature, 
that  electric  principle  by  which  such  natures  leap  to  their 
conclusions,  would  render  him  excessively  impatient  of  the 
slower  processes  or  more  sordid  biases  of  more  common 
minds.  That  he  must  be  liable  to  great  outbursts  of  indig- 
nation, and  capable  of  becpming  arbitrary  and  overbearing; 
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yet  joa  soon  find,  on  conTening  with  him,  tliat  no  man  is 
so  ready  to  be  convinced  of  the  right,  or  so  £ree  to  rectify 
the  errors  of  a  hasty  judgment.  He*  has,  in  shoit,  an  essen- 
tially fine,  high,  vigorouB  nature ;  one  which  speaks  forth 
in  every  page  of  his  writings,  and  yet  is  so  different  to  the 
stereotype  of  the  world  as  to  incur  its  dictum  of  eccentric 
Walter  Savage  Landor  was  bom  at  Warwick,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1775,  consequently  he  is  in  his  seventy- 
first  year.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  near  the 
chapel,  and  has  a  fine  old  spacious  garden,  well  kept  up  by 
its  present  inhabitant,  his  only  survivii^  -sister.  It  is  the 
best  house  in  the  town,  and  had  a  beautiful  fin^nt  before  the 
improvement  of  the  street  required  that  four  or  ^ye  feet  of 
the  basement  should  be  erased.  Savage  Landor's  mother 
used  to  spend  nearly  half  the  year  there,  as  his  sister  does 
now;  for  the  garden  has  great  charms,  swarming  with 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  even  wood-pigeons,  which  haunt 
several  lofiy  elms  and  hone-chestnilts.  His  family  had  con- 
siderable estates  both  in  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire 
many  centuries  ago.  His  mother  was  eldest  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Charles  Savage,  Esq.,  of  Tachbrook,  whose 
family  were  lords  of  that  manor  and  of  the  neighboring 
manor  of  Whitmarsh,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  much 
earlier.  One  of  this  fiimily,  according  to  Rapin,  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  demanding  a  charter  from  the  weak 
king,  Edward  IL,  and  in  bringing  his  minion,  Pien  Graves- 
ton,  to  his  end.  This  was  Sir  Arnold  Savage,  whom  Lan- 
dor has  commemorated  by  a  conversation  between  him  and 
Henry  IV.;  and  by  a  note  at  the  end  of  it,  vi«. — "  Sir  Arnold 
Savage,  acoording  to  Elsyne,  was  the  first  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  appeared  vpan  imy  record^  to  have 
been  appointed  to  the  dignity  as  now  constituted.  He  vnis 
elected  a  second  time,  four  years  afterward,  a  rare  honor  in 
earlier  days;  and  during  this  presideney  he  beaded  the 
Commons,  and  delivered  their  resolutions  in  the  plain  words 
recorded  by  Hakewell."     One  of  these  was  that  the  king 
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should  receive  no  subddj  till  he  had  removed  every  cause 
of  public  grievance.  Landor  has  come  of  good  patriot 
blood.  The  Savages  have  also  figured  in  Ireland ;  and 
Landor  has  introduced  one  of  them,  Philip  Savage,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Irish  Exchequer  in  Swift's  time,  in  his  Con- 
versation with  Archbishop  Boulter,  also  connected  by  mar- 
riage vnth  the  Savage  family.  ^ "  Boulter,"  says-  Landor, 
'*  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  president  of  the  councfl,  saved 
that  kingdom  fin>m  pestilence  and  famine  in  the  year  1279, 
by  supplying  the  poor  vnth  bread,  medicines,  attendance, 
and  every  possible  comfort  and  ac(5ommodation.  Again,  in 
1740  and  1741,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  fed 
twice  a-day,  principaUy  at  Jus  expense,  as  we  find  in  La 
Biographie  UniveruUe;  an  authority  the  least  liable  to  sus- 
picion. He  buih  hospitab  at  Drogheda  and  Armagh,  and 
endowed  them  richly.  No  private  man,  in  any  age  or 
country,  has  contributed  so  largely  to  relieve  the  sufiferings 
of  his  fellow-creatures ;  to  which  object  he  and  his  wife 
devoted  thcor  ample  fortunes,  both  during  their  lives  and 
after  their  decease.  Boulter  was  certainly  ibe  most  disin- 
terested, the  most  humane,  the  most  beneficent  man  that 
ever  guided  the  councils  of  Ireland."  Philip  Savage,  the 
chancellor,  was  so  irreproacliable,  that  even  Swift,  the  re- 
viler  of  Somers,  could  find  in  him  no  motive  for  satire  and 
no  room  for  discontent.  Such  was  the  ancestry  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 

Mr.  Landor  spent  the  first  days  of  his  youth  at  Ipsley- 
court,  near  Redditch,  in  Warwickshire,  which  manor  be- 
longs to  him.  You  may  trace  his  life  and  his  residence  by 
glimpses  in  his  works;  and  of  his  old  family  mansion  he 
speaks  in  his  Conversation  with  the  Marchese  Pallavidni. 

"  PaUdvieidu-^Vfe  Genoese  are  proud  of  our  door-ways. 

"  Landor, — They  ar^  n^agnificent ;  so  are  many  in  Rome, 
and  some  in  Milan.  We  have  none  in.London,  and  few  in 
the  oountry ;  where,  however,  the  stair-cases  are  better. 
They  are  usually  oak.    I  inherit  an  old,  ruinous  house,  con- 
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taining  one,  up  which  the  tenant  rode  his  horse  to  stable 
him." 

In  his  poem8>  too,  occura  thir:-— - 

WftlTTBll  XV  WAU8. 

**  Ipaley  I  when  huzriod  by  tnaligiuint  fiite  ^ 
I  pused  thy  court,  and  heard  diy  clonng  gate, 
I  sighed,  bat  sighing  to  myself  I  said. 
Now  for  the  quiet  cot  and  moantain  shade. 
Oh!  what  resistless  madneM  made  me  roam 
From  cheerful  fiieods  and  hospitable  home ! 
Whether  in  Arrow's  vale^  or  Tachbrook's  groTe, 
My  lyre  resounded  liberty  and  love. 
Here'never  love  hath  fanned  his  purple  flame, 
And  fetfr  and  anger  start  at  Freedom's  name. 
Yet  high  ezpToits  the  churiish  nation  boasts 
Against  the  Nonnaa  and^  Soman  hosts. 
■'TIS  &lse;  where  conqjaeot  had  bat  reaped  disgrace 
Contemptuous  valor  spumed  ihe  reptile  race. 
Let  me  once  more  my  native  land  regatn, 
Boundmg  with  steady  pride  and  high  disdain ; 
Then  will  I  pardon  all  ihid  &nlts  of  fiite, 
And  hang  fresh  garlands,  Ipaley,  on  thy  gafe.** 

'  Landor  laughingly  calls  this  old  house  a  barracks.  It  is 
nearly  a  hunched  feet  in  front,  if  not  quite,  but  this- portion 
formed  only  the  offices  of  the  old  March-house,  which  the 
steward  of  the  Savages,  die  clergyman,  pulled  down,  and 
buik  his  own  with4 

He  teceived  his  ed^ucation  at  Rugby,  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  At  Rugby,  as  "we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hcnme  in 
his  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  he  was  &mous  ^ir  riding  out  of 
bounds,  boxing,  leapiiig,  net-castmg,  stone-dirowing,  and 
making  Greek  and  Latin  verses.  A  droll  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  his  throwing  his  casting-net  suddenly  over  the  head 
of  a  fariner  who  ibund  him  fishing  in  his  ponds,  and  keep- 
ing him  there  till  the  fellow  was  tame  enough  to  bog  to  be 
aUowed^to  go  away,  instead  of  seizing  Lander's  net,  as  he 
had  threatened.  He  was  conspicuous  there  foir  his  resist- 
ance to  every  species  of  tyranny,  either  of  the  masters  and 
their  rules,  or  the  boys  ajid  their  system  of  making  &gB, 
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which  he  violently  opposed  against  all  odds;  and  he  was 
considered  arrogant  and  oyeFbearing.  in  Ins  own  condncL 
All  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  quite  correct-^it  is  most  char-* 
acteristic  of  the  man  and  his  writings ;  as  well  as  that  he 
wais  a  leader  of  the  boys  in  all  things,  and  yet  did  not  asso* 
ciate  with  thenr.  This  trait  sdck's  by  him  to  the  present 
hour.  H^  declares  that  he  iierer  t:an  bear  to  walk  with 
men ;  with  ladies  he  can,  but  not  with  men,  and  that  to 
walk  in  the  streets^bf  London  drives  him  mad.  To  this 
peculiarity  he  alludes  in  the  opening  of  the  convenwtion  be* 
tween  Skmthey  and  Landor ;  where  also  Southey  mentions 
another,  which  no  one  can  be  long  in  Landor's  society  with- 
out noticing — his  hearty  peals  of  laughter  at  some  merry 
stoiy  or  other,  often  of  his  own.  - 

"  Landar.'^The  last  time  I  ever  walked  hither  in  com- 
pany (which,  unless  with  ladies,  I  rarely  have  done  any- 
where), was  with  a  just,  a  valiant,  and  a  memorable  man. 
Admiral  Nichols. 

**  Southey, — ^I  never  had  the  same  dislike  to  company  in 
my  walks  and  rambles  as  you  profess  to  have,  but  of  ifrhich 
I  perceived  no  sign  whatever  when  I  visited  you,  first  at 
Lantony  Abbey,  and  afterward  on  the  LakeComo;  Well 
do  I  remember  four  long  conversations  in  the  silent  and  sol- 
itary church  of  Sant'  Abondio  (surely  the. coolest  «pot  in 
Italy),  and  how  often  I  turned  back  my  head  toward  the 
open  door,  fearing  lest  some  piotfs  passer-by,  or  some  more 
distant  one  in  tbe  wood  above,  pursuing  ^e  pathway  which 
leads  toward  the  tower  of  Luitprand,  should  hear  the  roof 
echo  with  your  laughter,  at  the  stories  you  had  collected 
about  the  brotheihood  and  Bisterhood  of  the  place.'' 

At  Oxford,  Mr.  Home  infonns  us,  Landor  was  rusticated 
for  firing  off  a  gun  in  the  quadrangle,  and,  as  he  never  in- 
tended to  take  a  degree,  he  never  i^tumed.  On  qiiitting  the 
university,  he  published,  in  1793^,  a  small  volume  of  poems. 
After  spending  some  time  in  London  studying  Italian,  he 
went  to  reside  at  Swansea,  where  he  wrote  ••  Gebir." 

Vol.  II.— R 
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Having  been  preased  in  vain  by  hifr  friends  to  enter  the 
nxmj,  or  to  study  tbe  law,  he  was  moved  by  his  old  spirit 
of  resistance  to  oppression,  by  the  French  invasion  of  Spain. 
He  embarked  for  that  country,  raised  a  numbor  of  troops 
at  his  own  expense,  ai)d-^being  the  first  Englishman  who 
landed  in  Spain  for  the  puipo^e  of  aiding  it — marched  with 
his  men  ifrom  Comnna  to  Aguils^  tlie  head-quarters  of 
Greneral  Blske.  For, this,  he  received  the  tlianks ,of  the 
supreme  junta,  in  the  Madrid  Grazette,.together  with  an  ai> 
knowledgment  of  the  donation  of  twenty  thousand  ref^ls  from 
Mr.  Landor.  On  the  subversion  of  the  constitutipn  by  Ferdi- 
nand, he  returned,  the  letters  and  documents,  with  his  com* 
mission,  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos^  telling' J)on  Pedro  ihaX  he 
was  willing  to  aid  a  people  in  the  asseitioh  of  its  liberties 
against  the  antagonist  of  Europe,  but  he  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  peiju^r  and  traitor. 

I  suppose  it  was  before  he  left  Spain  that  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  led  to  his  being  robbed  by  George  III^  of 
which  h^  often  ta&s.  Expressing  ta  a  Spanish  iwblemsn 
a  desire  to  have  a  ram  and  a  cquple  of  ^wes  of  his  cele- 
brated- Merino  breed,  the  nobleman  replied,  "  Oh,  I  wiU 
give  you  a  score."  Mr.  Landor  thanked  him,  but  replied, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  tax  his  generosity  to  that^  extent. 
<'  Oh,'V  said  hey  "  I  kill  them  for  mutton ;  you  shall  have 
a  score.  The  King  of  England  is  to  have  a  cargo  of 
them,  and  I- will  send  yours  io  the.scune  ship."  The  ship 
arrived ;  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  nobleman  also  arrived 
to  say,  that,*  according  to  promise,  there  they  were,  and 
that  on  applying  tp  the  king's  steward,  he  would  have 
them.  Away  went  Landor  to  the  steward,  showed  hia 
letter,  and  demanded  his  sheep. '  The  steward  said  he  had 
no  commands  on  the  subject.  "  But  his  majesty,"  suggests 
ed  Landor,  "has  undoubtedly  informati9n  of  the  &ct." 
''That,"  replied  the  steward,  "is  in  his  own  breast.'* 
"  But  on  seeing  this  letter,"  continued  Landor,  "  hia  majes^ 
ty  will  certainly  give  commands  for  the  sheep  to  be  de^ 
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livered  to  me.  Be  ap  good  as  to^see  that  it  is  laid  before 
hifl  nujesty."  The  stewaid  dechiiedy  dedming  that  it  would 
be  at  the  risk  of  his  place. 

On  this,  Landor  applied  to  a  nobleman  in  high  fayor  with 
Ibe  king,  and  who  was  well  known  to  himself.  On  an- 
DOimGisg  that  he  wanted  him  to  do  him  a  serrice,  the 
nobleman  replied,  *^Widi  all ^ the  pleasure  in  the  world: 
any  thing  that  is  in  my  power.".  Landor  then  explained 
the  caee,  showed  his  letter  firotn  the  Spanitdi  nobleman,  and 
l^egged  that  his  noble  friend  would  lay  die  matter  before 
the  king.  The  noblema»  seemed  struck  dumb.  After  a 
wlnle,  lecovering  his  speech,  he  exclaimed — '*  Lay  the 
case  before  his  majesty  1  v  Advise  his  majesty  to  have  a 
score  of  Mdtinos  of  this  quaMty  delivered  up  to  you ! 
Why,  Landor,  you  must  be  mad.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
the  "loMxgdam  who  dare  do  any  such  thing.  It  would  be 
his  ruin."  AH  similar  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  so  the 
royal  fiiimer  kept  Landor's  dieep.  They  v^ere  at  that 
time  worth  ^61,000.  He  has  the  subject  in  his  mind  when 
he  makes  Sheridan  say  to  Wyndham,  "  I  do  believe  in  my 
conscience  he  wenld  rather  lose  the  affection  6f  half  his 
subjects  than  the  carcass  of  one  fot  sheep.  I  am  informed 
that  all  his  poasessions  in  Ireland  never  yielded  him  0ve 
thousand  a-year.  Give  him  ten,  and  he* will  chuckle  at 
overreaching  you ;  and  not  yon  only,  but  his  own  heirs  for- 
ever, as  he  diuckled  when  he  cheated  his  eldest  son  of 
what  he  pocketed  in  twenty  years  from  Cornwall,  Lan- 
casUxe,  and  Wales." — V6L  u,  p...l79.  Landor  never  re-. 
lates  one  of  these  hda  vnthout  the  other,  adding,  "  When^ 
G«orge  was  asked  to  account  for  the  revenues  of  the 
duchies  of  Cornwall, and  Lancaster,  and  the  Principality, 
during  the  prince's  minority,  he  said  he  had  spent  the 
asoney  in  the  prince's  educatioTi !  What  an  education 
Ge€»rge  IV.,  the  prince,  must  have  had !" 

If  the  fife  of  Savage  Landor  was  vnitten,  it  would  be 
I  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.    He  has  lived  much 
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abroad,  in  the  moat  eveiitful  timea  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
world.  He  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  French  Rerolii- 
tion;  saw  Bonaparte  made  Fiiat  Consul;  saw  him  and 
his  armies  go  out  to  victory ;  saw  and  conveised  with  the 
greatest  of  his  generals,  and  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
those  times  and  scenes.  His  conversation,  therefore, 
abounds  with  facts  and  personages  &om  his  own  actual 
knowledge,  of  which  most  other  men  have  only  read,  and 
many  of  which  no  one  has  read.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
be  saw  him  ride,  followed  by  one  servant,  into  Tonra, 
whose  inhabitants  hated  him,  and  Would  have  rejoiced  to 
-  give  him  up  to  his  enemies.  He  was  disguised,  but  Lan- 
der recognized  him  in  a:  moment.  Hating  and  deapising 
the  man  as  he  did,  yet  he  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  of 
betraying  him.  H^,  however,  went  dose  to  the  fallen 
emperor,  and  touching  his  arm,  said,  ''You  are  not  sale 
here.  I  have  penetrated  your  disguise,  and  others  may." 
"Sir,*V  replied  Bonaparte,  "  you  are,  I  perceive,  an  En- 
glishman. My  secret  is  .in  good  keeping."  '  He  mounted 
and  rode  away,  wholly  unidiscoveisBd  by  the  townsmen. 
.  Before  this  tinie,  however,  he  had  done  what  gave  him 
infinite  annoyance.  I  quote  the  aceount  from  Mr.  Home: 
"In  1806,  Mr.  Landor  sold,  several  estates  in  Warwick- 
shire, which  had'  been  in  his  family  nearly .  seven  hundred 
years,  and  purchased  Lantony  and  Comjoy  in  Monmouth- 
shire, where  he  laid  out  neatly  ^£70,000.  Hero  he  made 
extensive  improvements,  giving  employment  daily,  for  many 
years,  to.  between  twenty  and  thirty  laborers  in  building 
and  planting.  He  made  a  road-  at  his  own  expense,  of 
eight  miles  long,  and  planted  and  fenced  half-a-miffion  of 
trees.  The  infamous  behavior  of  some  .tenants  caused  him 
to  .leave  the  country.  At  this  time  he  had. a  million  more 
trees  ready  to  plant,  which,  as  he  observed,  '  were  lost  to 
the  country,  by  driving  me  from  it.  I  may  speak  of  their 
utility  if  I  must.not  of  my  own.'  The  two  chief  offendera 
were  brothers,  who  rented  farms  of  Mr.  Landor  to  the 
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ammint  of  .€1500  per  annum,  and  were  to  introduce  an 
unproved  system  of  Suffolk  husbandry.  Mr.  Lander  got 
no  rent  from  them,  but  til  manner  of  atrocious  annoy- 
ances. They  even  rooted  up  his  trees,  and  destroyed 
whole  plantations.  They  paid  nobody.  When  neighbon 
and  wot^k-people  applied  for  money,  Mr.  Landor  says, 
'd»ey  were  referred  to  the  devil,  with  their  wives  and 
fiimiliesy  while  these  brbthers  had  their  two  bottles  of  wine 
upon-  the  table.  As  for  the  SufSblk  system  of  agriculture, 
wheat  was  sown  Upon  the  last  of  May,  and  cabbage,  for 
winter  food,  was  planted  in  August  or  September.'  Mr. 
LandoT  eventually  temained  master  of  the  field,  and  drove 
bis  tonnentors  across  the  seas ;  but  so  great  was  his  disgust 
at  these  circumstances  that  he  resolved  to  leave  England. 
Before  his  departure  he  caused  his  house^  which  had  cost 
him  some  >d£8000,  to.  be  taken  down,  that  his  son  might 
never  have  the  chance  of  similar  vexations  in  that  place*'* 
.  To  this  there  wants  a  few  additional  facts.  It  was  not 
only,  the  Suffolk  farmers,  but  the  general  spirit  and  bru- 
tality of  the  people  of  the  country  which  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted him  beyond  endurance.  In  the  verses  we  have 
recently  quoted  he  vents  unmitigated  hatred  of  the  Welsh, 
as  a  *' churlish* nation,"  and  a  "reptile  race."  He  seems 
to  have  been  subjected  to  a  system  of  universal  plunder 
and  imposition.  N6ne  but  they  who  have  lived  among 
such  a  rude,  thievish,  and  unattractive  crew  can  conceive 
tiie  astonishment  and  exasperation  of  it  to  an  intelligent 
and  generous  mind.  He  used  to  have' twenty  watchers  on 
hb  moorland  hills  night  and  day  to  protect  his  grouse.  He 
had  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  never  used  to  see  a 
grouse  upon  his  table.  lie  says  tiie  protection  of  game 
that  he  never  eat  or  benefited  by,  cost  him  more  than  he 
now  lives  at.  Disgusted  by  all  these  circumstances,  he  left 
•the  place  and  resolved  never  to  return  to  it.  But  it  was 
not  yet  that  he  ordered  tiie  destruction  of  his  new  and 
splendid  house,  in  which  he  ouly  resided  six  months.     He 
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ordered  his  steward  to  let  it  Five  years  went  on,  and  k 
still  xemai&ed  unlet*  He  then  chanced  to  meet  widi  a 
nobleman  in  Italy  who  had  once  applied  to  him  fyr  its 
occupation.  "  How  was  it,"  he  asked,  "  that  you  did  not 
take  my  house  at  Lantony  f  **  How,  why  it  was  not  to 
be  let"  "It  has  been  to  let  this  five  years.".  "Yo^ 
amaze  me.  I  was  most  anxious  to  take  it,  Imt  your  stew- 
ard assured  me  it  was  not  to  be  let  on  any  account" 

Landor  immediately  wrote  to  England  to  make  partic- 
ular inqiliries,  «nd  found  that  the  steward  waa  keeping  the 
house  to  accommodate  his  own  fiiends,  who  came  down 
there  in  parties  to  shoot  his  master's  grouse.  With  char- 
acteristic indignation,  Mr.  Landor  at  on^  ordered'  the 
steward  to  quit  hjs  service  and  estate,  and  that  the  house 
should  be  leveled  to  the  ground. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Landor  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  J. 
Thuillier  de  Malaperte,  descendant  and  repxesentadve  of 
the  Buron  de  Neuve-viUe,  first  gentleman  ofthe  bedcham- 
ber to  Chiurles  VIII.  He  went  to  reside  in  Italy,  and, 
during  several  yeats,  occupied  the  Palazzo  Medici,  in 
Floreuce*  The  proprietor  dying,  and  the  palace  being  to 
be  sold,  he  looked  out  for  a  ficesh  residence,  and  found  that 
the  villa  Gherardesca,  at  FiesOlerWith  its  gardens  and 
farms,  about  three  thousand  acves,  waato  be  sold;  and  he 
purchased  it.  The  villa  Gheraidesoa  lies  only  iwo  miles 
from  Florence^  ou  the  banks  of  the  Affiico.  It  vras  bulk 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  resi- 
dences in  the  world  Here  Landor  resided  many  yean, 
and  here  his  family  still  resides.  In  both  poetry  and  prose, 
he  frequently  rejCess  to  this  beloved  spot  with  deep  feeling 
and  regret,  as  in  the  verses  commendug-— 
"  Letme  ait  here  and  vraae  by  Ifaee 

Awhile,  aerial  Fieaole ! 

Thy  sheltered  walks  and  cooler  groto, 

Villaa,  and  vines,  and  olive  plots, 

Catch  me,  entangle  me,  detain  me, 

And  langfa  to  hear  that  anght  can  pain  me. 'I— Vol.  ii.  p.  afi5. 
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Andtiie 

VABSWBLL  JO  ITALY. 

"  I  leave  thee,.beaa|eou«  Italy ;  no  more 

rrom  thy  high  terraces  at  eyen>tide 

To  look  mipine  into  thy  depths  of  sky, 

Thy  golden  moon  between  the  cliff  and  me, 

Onthy  dark  spueeof  fieited  eypreases, 

Bordering- the  channel'of  die  milky-way. 

Fietole  and  Yaldamo  must  be  dreams 

Hereafter^  and  my  own  lost  A£Grico 

Murmur  to  me  but  in  the- poet's  song. 

I  did  believe,— what  have  I  not  belieVed  t — 

Weary  with  age,  bat  unoppressed  by  pain, 

To  close  in  thy  soft  clime  my  quiet  day, 

.  And  rest  my  bones  in  the  Mhposa  shade. 

Hope  i  hope !  few  ever  cherished  thee  so  little ; 

Few  are  the  heads  thou  hast  so  rarely  raised ; 

But  thou  didst  promise  this,  and  all  was  well. 

For  we  are  fond  of  thinking  where  to  lie 

Wheii«vary  poise  hath  ceaaed,  'when  the  bne  heart 

Can  lift  no  aspiration ....  reafoning 

As  if  the  sight  were  unimpaired  by  death, 

\Yere  unobstructed  by  the  coffin  lid, 

And  the  sun  cheered  corruption.    Over  all 

The  smiles  of  nature  shed  a  potent  charm, 

And  light  us  to  our  chamber  at  the  grave."— Vol.  ii.  p.  647. 
Let  us  conclude  our  cjuotatidnB  with  one  from  bis  Conver* 
BatioDB,  equally  redolent  of  Italy.  '  It  is  in  hia-  conversation 
between  himself  and  the  Marchese  Pallavicini^  The  scene 
is  on  the  lake  of  Como,  and  a' more  bekudfiil' tribute  was 
never  paid  to  trees,  especially  to  that  soft,  gracefiil,  and 
finagrant  tiee,  thelinden. 

**  GrumeUo !  Let  me  enjoy  the  sight  while  I  can.  He 
appears  instinct  with  Hfe,  nodding  the  network  of  ^es 
upon  his  head,  and  beckoning,  and  inviting  us,  while  the 
fig-trees,  and  mulberries,  and  chestnuts,  and  walnuts,  and 
these  lofty  and  eternal  cypresses,  stand  motionless  around. 
His  joyous  mates,  aU  different  in  form  aiid  features,  push 
forward;  and,  if  there  is  not  something  in  the  air,  or 
eometfaing  in  my  eyesight,  illusory,  they  are  running  a  race 
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along  the  borders.  Stop  a  moment ;  bow  shall  we  dimb 
oyer  these  two  enormous  pines  I  Ah,  Don  Pepino !  old 
tr^es  in  their  living  state  are  the  only  things  that  money 
can  not  command*  Rivers  leave  their  beds,  run  into  dtLes, 
and  traverse- nountains  for  it;  obelisks  and  arches,  palaces 
and  temples,  amphitheatexs  and  pyramids,  rise  up  like  ex- 
halations at  its  bidding ;  even  the  free  spirit  of  man,  the 
only  great  thing  on  earth,  crouches  and  cowers  in  its 
presence.  It  passes  away  and  vanishes  before  venerable 
trees.  Wbat  a  sweet  odor  i»  here  I  Whence  comes  it  1 
Sweeter  it  appears  to  me,  and  stronger  than  the  pine 
itself." 

"I  imaging,"  said  he,  "from  the  linden;  yes,  ceitainly." 

**  Is  that^  a  linden  ?  It  is  the  largest,  and,  I  should  ima- 
gine, the  oldest  upon  earth,  if  I  could  perceive  that  it  had 
lost  any  of  its  bruiches." 

**  Hty  tbat  it  hides  half  the  row  of  yon  houses  fix)m  the 
palace  !  It  will  be  carried  off  with  the  two  pines  in  the 
autumn.'^ 

-  "  O,  Don  Pepino  !**  cried  I^  *'  the  French,  who  abhor 
whatever  is  old,  and  whatever  is  great,  have  spared  it ;  the 
Austrians,  whosell  theirfortreases  and  their  armies,  aay,  some- 
times their  daughters,  have  not  sold  it ;  must  it  fall  I  ShaU 
the  cypress  of  Soma  be  without  a  rivall  I  hope  to  have 
left  Lombardy  before  it  happens ;  for  events,  which  you 
win  tell  me  ought  never  to  interest  me  at  all,  not  only  do 
interest  me,  but  make  me— 4  confess  it — sorrowfiiL" 

"  Who  in  the  world  could  ever  cut  down  a  Hnden,  or  dare, 
in  his  senses,  to  break  a  twig  off  one  1  To  a  linden  was 
festened  die  son  of  William  TeH,  when  the  apple  was 
cloven  on  his  t^ead.  Years  afterward,  often  did  the  father 
look  higher  and  lower,  and  search  laboriously,  to  descry  if 
any  mark  were  remaining  of  the  cord  upon  its  bark !  Often 
must  he  have  inhaled  this  very  odor !  What  a  refinesbment 
was  it  to  a  father's  heart !  The  flowers  of  the  linden  should 
be  the  only  incense  offered  up  ip  the  churches  of  God. 
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H^ppy  the  man  whose  aspirations  are  pure  enough  to 
n^ngle  with  it  1 

**  How  many  fond,  and  how  many  lively  thoughts  have 
been  nurtured  under  this  very  tree !  How  many  kind 
hearts  have  beaten  here !  Its  branches  are  sot  so  numer- 
ous as  thie  couples  they  have  invited  to  sit  beside  it,  nor  its 
blossoms  and  leaves  as'  the  expressions  of  tenderness  it 
has  witnessed!  What  appeals  to  the  pure  all-seerng 
heavens!  What  similitudes  to  the  everlasting  mpimtains! 
What  protedtations  of  eternal  tfaih  and  constanciy !-  from 
those  who  are  now  earth,  they,  and  their  shrouds,  and  their 
cofBns !  The  caper  and  fig-tree  have  split  the  monument. 
Emblems  of  past  loves'  and  future  hopes,  severed  names 
which  the  holiest  rites  united,  broken  letters  of  brief  hap- 
piness, bestrew  the  road,  Sibd  speak  to  the  passers  by  in 
vain.  To  see  this  linden  was  worth  a  journey  of  five  hun- 
dred miles !'»  ■ 

Walter  Savage  Landor  now  resides  at  Bath.  In  his 
modest  house  in  St*  James's-6quare,  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  one  of  the  most  exquisite  miniature  collection 
of  paintings  in  the  world.  Every  thing  is  select,  from  the 
highest  masters,  Raphael,  Titian,  Cdiregio,  and  older  and 
more  quaint  hands,  and  every  thing  perfect  of  its  kind. 
These,  ineludifig  some  by  our  own  Wilson,  he  collected  in 
Italy.  His  larger  collection  of  larger  pictures  he  gave  to 
his  son,  on  leaving  Italy,  and  brought  these  only  as  more 
adapted  to  the  house  he  proposed  to  inhabit.  Peace, 
meditation,  and  the  gradual  resumption  of  simple  tasks  and 
habits,  seem  the  leading  objects  of  his  present  hale  old  age. 
*•  I  have  a  pleasure,"  said  he^ "  in  renouncing  one  indul- 
gence after  another;  in  learning  to  live  without  so* many 
wants.  Why  should  I  require  so  taany  more  com&rts  than 
the  bulk  of  my  fellow-creatures  can  get  1  We  should  set 
an  example  against  the  selfish  self-indulgence  of  the  age. 
We  should  discountenance  its  extravagant  follies.  The 
pride  and  pomp  of  funerals  is  monstrous.     When  I  die,  I 
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will  spend  but  six  pounda  on  mine.  I  have  left  orden  for 
the  yeiy  commonest  coffin  that  is  made  for  the  commonest 
man ;  and  sk  of  the  stoutest  and  very  poorest  men  to 
earrj  me  to  the  c^rsve,  fov  which  each  shall  receive  one 
sovereign."  '  - 

"  But  don't  you  pine  for  your  beautiful  Fiesole  and  its 
beautiful  climate ;  don't  you  want  your  children ;  especially 
that  daughter  whose  bust  there  opposite  reikunds  one  so  of 
Queen  Victoria  1" 

•*  I  could  wish  it,  but  it  isbetter  as  it  is.  I  can  not  live 
there.  They  can,  and  are  happy.  I  have  their  society  in 
their  letters ;  they  are  well  off,  and  therefore-^I  am  con- 
tented." N 

With  this  he  diverted  the  conversation  to  the  decease  of 
a  mujtual  friend.  *'  Ahl  what  %  good,  wann-heaited  crea- 
ture that  was  1  There  hever  was  a  w^oman  so  self-fbrget- 
ting  and  fiill  of  affection.  She  lies  in  the  chundi-yaid  jnat 
by  here.     We  used  to  joke  men^  on  wha(  is  now  half- 

fiilfiUed.    ^  I  shoJl  be  buried  in church-yard,'  she  once 

said.  '  Why,  I  mean  to  be  buried  th^re  myself.  My  dear 
Mrs.  Price,  we'll  visit  I  Being  such  near  neighbors,  we'U 
have  a  chair,  and  make  calls  on  one.anothiN:!"*  And  at 
this  idea  he  biirst  forth  into  one  .of  those  hearty,  resounding 
laughs,  that  show  in  Landor  how  strangely  fim  and  feeihng 
can  live  side  by  side  in  the  hiiman  mind. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  sent 
into  the  world  strong  to  teach.  Strong  in  mind  and  body, 
strong  in  the  detr  sense  of  the  right  and  the  true,  they  walk 
unincumbered  by  prejudices,  unshacMed  by  force.  They 
tread  over  the  trim  borders  of  ^itificial  life,  often  overset- 
tinig  its  training  glasses,  and  kicking' over  its  tenderest  nurs- 
lings. They  break  down  the  hedge  of  selfish  monthly, 
and  carry  along  with  them  a  stake  from  the  gap,  to  have  a 
blew  at  the  first  bull  or  hdly  they  meet  in  the  field.  They 
step  to  g82e  at  the  idol  of  the  day  when  they  reach  the  citjr, 
and  pronoimce  it  but  Uie  scarecrow  of  last  summer  new 
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dreflsed.  Tbey  6nter  churches,  and  are  oflener  diBguAted 
with  the  dreadful  religion  made  for  Gx>d,  than  delighted 
with  the  preaching  of  that  divine  benevolence  sent  down  by 
Grod  fi>r  man.  They  weep  at  some  reeotQected  sorrow,  but 
remembering  that  this  is  but  a  contagious  weakness,  fibey 
laugh,  to  make- their  neighbors  awake  from  sad  thoughts, 
and  are  pronounced  unfeeling.  They  attack  old  and  bloody 
prejudices,  and  are  asked  if  they  are  wiser  than  any  one 
else  %  They  know  it :  the  divine  ipstinct,  the  teaching  fac- 
ulty within  them,  replies—"  Yes."  They  go  on  strong  and 
unmoved,  though  fewer  perceive  their  great  mission  than 
feel  them  poking  them  in  the  delicate  sides  of  their  inter- 
ests ;'  fewer  sympatlnze  with  their  tenderest^and  purest  feel- 
ings than  are  shocked  by  their  lidicule  of  old  and  profitable 
humbugs.  Misunderstood,  misrepresented,,  and  calumm- 
ftted,  they  go  on — ^nothing  can  alter  them — ^for  their  buzden 
and  command  are  from  above;  yet  every  day  the  world  is 
selecting  some  truth  from  the  truths  tiiey  have  collected, 
admiring  some  flower  in  the  bouquet  pf  beau^es.they  have 
graihered  as  they  have  gone  through  the  wildemes6,^picking 
up  some  gem  that  they  have  let  fall  for  the  first  comer  aftez 
them,  till  eventually  comparing,  and  placiug  all  j»ide  by  side, 
the  world,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  recognition,  perceives  that 
all  these  truths,  beauties,  and  precious  things,  be}oBged  to 
the  strange,  rude  man^  who  tpcu  actually  wiser  than  any 
body  else.  Long  may  Savage  Landor  live  to  see  the  fiiiit 
of  his  undaunted  mind  gradually  absorbed  into  the  substance 
of  society! 
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SoBiE  thirty  years  ago,  diree  youtha.  west  forth,  one  fine 
summer's  day,  from  the  quiet  town  of  Mansfield,  to  enjoy 
a  long,  luxurious  raml)le  in  Sb^fwood  forest.  Their  limbs 
were  full  of  youth— their  hearts  of  the  aidor  of  life — their 
heads  of  dreams  of  beauty.  The  future  lay  before  diem, 
fuU  of  brilliant,  but  undefined  achievements  in  the  land  of 
poetiy  and  romance.  The  world  lay  around  them,  fair  and 
musical  as  a  new  paradise.  They  traversed  long  dales, 
dark  with  heather — ^gazed  from  hill-tops  over  sdU  and 
immense  landscapes — tracked  the  margins  of  the  shining 
waters  that  hurry  over  the  clear  gravel  of  that  ancient 
ground,  and  drank  iii  the  freshness  of  the  air,  the  odors  c£ 
the  forest,  the  distant  cry  of  the  curlew,  and  the  music  of  a 
whole  choir  of  larks  high  above  their  heads.  Beneath  the 
hanging  bpughs  of  a  wood-side  they  threw  themselvea  down 
to  lunch,  and  from  their  pockets  caipe  forth,  with  other 
good  things,  a  book.  It  was  a  new  book.  ^  A  hasty  peep 
into  it  had  led  them  to  believe  that  it  would  blend  well  in 
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the  perusal  with  the -spirit  of  the  region  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Maid  Marian,  and  with  the  more  tragical  tale  of  that  Scot- 
tish queen,  the  gr^iy  and  distant  towers  of  one  whose  pris- 
on-houses could  be  descried  fix)ni  their  resting-place,  clad 
as  with  the  solenm  spirit  of  a  sad  antiquity.  Tlie  book  was 
The  Story  &f  Rimimi,  The  author's  name  was  to  them 
little  known;  but  they  were  not  of  a  temperament  that 
needed  names— their  souh  were  athirst  for  poetry,  and  there 
they<  found  it  The  reading  of  that  day  was  an  epoch  in 
their  lives.  There  was  a  life,  a  freshness,  a  buoyant  charm 
of  subject  and  of  style,  that  carried  them  away  from .  the 
somber  heaths  and  wastes  around  diem  to  the  sunshine  of 
Italy — ^to  gay  cavalcades  and  sad  palaces.  Hours  went 
on,  the  sun  declined,  the  book  and  the  story  closed,  and  up 
rose  the  three  friends  drunk  With  beauty,  and  with  the  sen- 
timent of  a  great  sorrow,  and  strodd  homeward  with  the 
proud  and  happy  feeling  that  England  was  enriched  with 
a  new  poet.  Two  of  these  three  friends  bave  for  more 
than  fiye-and-twenty  yeazB  been  in  their  graves ;  the  third 
survives  to  write  this  article. 

For  thirty  yeais-  and  more  from  that  time  the  author  of 
Rimini  has  gone  on  adding  to  the  wealth  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  to  the  claims  on  his  countrymen  to  gratitude  and 
afiection.  The  bold  politician,  when  it  required  moral 
bravery  to  be  honest;  the  charming  essayist;  the  poet, 
seeming  to  grow  with  every  new  effort  only  more  young 
in  fancy  and  vigorous  in  s^le — 4ie  has  enriched  his  coun- 
try's fame,  but  his  country  has  not  enriched  him.  It  is  still 
time  to  think  of  it,  and  it  might  save  many  future  regrets, 
if  a  government  becoming  daily  more  liberal,  were  to  show 
that  it  knows  the  wishes  of  the  public,  and  is  glad  to  fulfill 
them. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  himself,  in  a 
memoir  written  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  for  the  fact  that  he 
was  bom  in  1784,  at  Southgate.  His  parento  were  the 
Rev.  J.  Hunt,,  at  that  time  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Duke 
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of  Cha&dos,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen  She  well,  i 
chant  of  Philadelphia,  whoae  sister  was  the  laij  of  Mr.  Pibs- 
ident  West  Thus  the  poet  was  by  his  mother's  mani^ie 
nearly  related  to  the  great  Amencan  painter ;  and  here,  he 
says,  he  could  enlarge  seriously  and  proudly ;  but  this  boast- 
ing, it  turns  out  very  characteristically,  is  not  of  any  ad- 
ventitious alliance  wil^  celebrated  names,  but  of  a  truer  and 
more  happy  cause  of  gratulation  :•— "  If  any  one  drcttm- 
stance  of  my  life  could  give  me  cause  for  boasting,  k  would 
be  that  of  having  had  such  a  mother.  -  She  v^as,  indeed,  a 
mother  in  every  exalted  sense  of  the  word — in  piety,  in  sound 
teadiihg,  in  patient  care,  in  spotless  example.  Maixied  at 
an  eaiiy  age,  and  commencipg  from  that  time  a  h£e  of  sor- 
row, the  world  afflicted,,  but  it  could  not  change  her :  no 
rigid  economy  could  hide  the  native  generosity  of  her  heart, 
no  sophistical  skulking  injure  her  fine  sense,  or  her  contempt 
of  worldly-nnndedness,  no  unmeritisd  sotrow  convert  her 
resignalaon  into  bitterness.  But  let  me  not  hurt  the.noble 
simplicity  of  her  charact^  by  a  declamaticm,  however 
involuntary.  At  the  time  when  she  died,  the  recoQectiott 
of  her  sufferings  and  virtues  tended  to  imbitter  her  loss ; 
but  knowing  what  die  was,  and  believing  where  she  is,  t 
now  feel  her  memory  as  a  serene  and  ini^iring  influence, 
that  coines  over  my  social  moments  only  to  temper  cheer^ 
fulness,  •end  oyer  my  refleding  ones  to  animate  me  in  the 
love  of  truth*"  '  - 

That  is  a  fine  filial  eulogy ;  but  still  finer  and  more  elo- 
quent has  been  the  practical  ene  of  the  life  and  wxitings  of 
the  son.  Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  these,  peroaves  how 
the  qualities  of  the  mother  have  Hved  on,  not  only  in  the 
gratefiil  admiration  of  the  poet,  but  in  his  charact^  and 
works.  This  is  another  proud  testimony  added  to  the  ou- 
merourones  revealed  in  the  biographies  of  illustrious  men, 
of  the  vital  and  all*prevailing  influence  of  mothers.  What 
does 'not  the  world  owe  to  noble-minded  women  in  this 
respect  1  and  what  do  not  women  owe  to.  the  world  and 
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tkemaelves  in  the  consdiousness  (^  the  poaseBaion  of  this  au- 
thority t  To  stamp,  to  mold,  to  animate  to  gpod  the  gen- 
eration that  succeeds  them,  is  their  delegated  office.  They 
are  adnutted  to  the  co-workmanship  with  God ;  his  actors 
in  the  after-age  are  placed  in  their  hands  at  the  outset  of 
their  career,  when  th(9y  are,  plastic  aa  wax,  and  pliant  as 
the  gre^i  withe*  It  is  they  who  can  shape  and  bend  as 
they  please.  It  is  they^-as  the  young  beings  advance  into 
the  world  of  life,  as  passions  kindle,  aa  eager  desires  seize 
t}ieia  one  after  another,  as  they  are  alive  with  aidor,  and 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  pnd^experience  of  the  great  scene  of 
existence  into  which  they  are  thrown-r-it  is  they  who  can 
guide,  warn,  inspire,  with,  the  upward  or  the  downward  ten- 
dency, and  cast  through  them  on  the  fature  ages  the  bless- 
.ings  or  the  curses  of  good  or  evil.  They  are  the  gods  and 
prophets  of  chHdhood.  It  is  in  them  that  confiding  chil- 
dren hear  the  Divinity  speak ;  it  is  on  them  tliat  they  de- 
pend in  fuUest  faith ;  and  the  maternal  nature,  injgrafted  on 
the  original,  grows  in  them  stronger  than  all  other  powers 
of  life.  The  mother  in  the  child  lives  and  acts  anew;  and 
numberless  generations  feel  unconsciQusly  the  pressure^of 
her  hand.  Happy  are  they  who  make  that  enduring  press- 
ure a  beneficent  one;-  and, though  thamselyes  unknown  to 
the  world,  send  forth  from  the  heaven  of  their  hearts  poets 
and  benefiictors  to  all  futiire  time. 

It  is  what  we  could  hardly  have  expected,  that  Leigh 
Hunt  is  descended  of  a  high  Church  and  Tory  stock.  On 
his  father's  side  his  ancestors,  were  Tories  and  Cavaliera 
who  fled  froiii  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell  and  settled  in^Bar- 
badoes.  For  several  generations  they  were  clergymen. 
His  grand&ther  was  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  in  Bridgetown, 
,  Baibadoes.  His  fiither  was  intended  for  the  s&me  profes- 
sion,  but,  being  sent  to  college  ut  Philadelphia,  he  there 
commenced,  on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  as  a  lawyer; 
and  married.  It  was,  again,  curious  that,  the  Revolution 
braaking  out,  the  conservative  propensides  of  the  fimiily 
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broke  out  bo  staxmg  in  him  as  to  cause  him  to  flee  for  safety 
to  England,  as  his  ancestors  had  fonnerly  fled  from  it  He 
had  been  caxt^  through  Philadelphia  by  the  infuriated 
mob,  only  escaped  tarring  and  feathering  by  a  friend  taking 
the  opportunity  of  overturning  the  tar-barrel  set  ready  in 
the  street,  and,  being  consigned  to  the  prison,  he  escaped  in 
the  night  by  a  bribe  to  the  keeper.  On  the  arrival  of  his 
wife  in  England,  some  time  afterward,  she  found  him  who 
had  left  America  a  lawyer,  now  a  clergyman,  preaching 
from  the  pulpit,  tranquillity.  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  are  not  made  to  succeed  in  the  world. 
He  did  not  obtain  preferment,  and  fell  intd  much  dis- 
tress. At  one  time  he  was  a  very  popular  prea^^er,  and 
was  invited  by  the  Duke  «if  Chandos,  who  had  a  seat  near 
Southgate,  to  become  tutot  to  his  nephew,*  Mr.  Leigh. 
Here  he  occupied  a  house  at  Southgate,  called  Eagle-hall; 
and  here  his  son,  the  poet,  was  bom,  and  was  named  after 
Mr.  Leigh,  his  fether's  pupiL 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  autobiography,  describes  his  mother  as 
feeling  the  distresses  into  which  they  afterward  fell  very 
keenly,  yet  bearing  them  patiently.  She  is  represented  as 
a  tall,  lady-like  peinon,  a  brunette,^  with  fine  eyes,  and  hair 
blacker  than  is  seen  of  English  growth.  Her  sons  much 
resembled  her. 

At  seven,  Ldigh  Hunt  was  admitted  into  the  grammar^ 
school  of  Christ's  hospital,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
fifteen,  and  received  a  good  foundation  m  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  Mn  Hunt  describes  very  charmingly  the 
two  houses  where,  as  a  boy,  he  used  to  visit  with  his  mother ; 
one  of  these  being  that  of  West,  the  jpainter,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  mother's  aunt ;  the  aunt,  however,  being  much  of 
the  same  age  as  herself:  the  other  was  that  of  Mr.  Qod&ej 
Thornton,  of  the  great  mercantile  house  of  that  name. 
**  How  I  loved,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  **  the  graces  in  the  one, 
and  every  thing  in  the  odier !  Mr.  West  had  bought  his 
house  not  long,  I  believe,  after  be  caioe  to  England ;  and 
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be  had  added  a  gallery  at  the  hack  of  it,  teminating  in  a 
couple  of  lofly  rooms.  The  gallery  was  a  continuation  of 
the  hall  passage,  and,  together  with  the  rooms,  formed  three 
sides  of  a  garden,  very  small;  hut  elegant,  with  a  grass-|dot 
in  the  middle,  and  busts  upon  stands  under  an  arcade.  In 
the  interior,  the  gallery  made  an  angle  at  a  litde  distaiy^ 
as  you  went  up  it;  then  a  shorter  one,  and  then  took  a 
longer  stretch  into  the  two  rooms ;  and  it  was  hung  with 
his  sketches  and  pictures  all  the  way.  In  a  comer  between 
the  two  angles,  and  looking. down  the  lower  part  of  the 
gallery,  was  a  study,  with  casta  of  Venus  and  Apollo  on 
each  side  of  the  door.  The  two  rootns  contAmed  die 
largest  of  the  pictures ;.  and  in -the  farther  one,  after  step- 
ping softly  down  the  gallery,  as  if  respecting  the  dumb  life 
on  the  walls,  you  generally  found  the  mild  and  qUiet  artist 
at  his  work;  happy,  for  he  thought  himself  immortal." 
West,  it  is  well  known,  was  brought  up  a  Quaker,  and  h^d 
been  so  poorly  educated  that  .he  could  hardly  read.  Lejigh 
Hunt  states  his  belief  that  West  did  a  great  deal  of  work 
ft>r  Greorga  III.  for  very  little  profit;  then,  as  since,  the 
honor  was  thought  of  itself  nearly  enough. 

"  As  Mr.  West,"  continues  Leigh  Hunt,  **  was  almost 
sure  to  be  found  at  work  in  the  farthest  room,  habited  in  his 
white  woolen  gown,  so  you  might  have  predicated,  with 
equal  certainty,  that  Mrs.  >  West  was  sitting  in  the  parlor 
reading.  I  used  to  think  that  if  I  had  such  a  parlor  to  sit 
in,  I  should  do  just  as  she  did.  It  was  a  good-sized  room, 
with  two  windows  looking  out  on  the  little  garden  I  spoke 
of,  and  opening  into  it  ftom  one  of  them  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
The  garden,  with  its  busts  in  it,  and  the  pictures  which 
you  knew  were  on  the  other  side  of  its  v^all,  had  an  Italian 
look.  The  room  was  hung  with  engravings  and  colored 
prints.  Among  them  was  the  Lion's  Hunt,  by  Rubens ; 
the  Hierarchy,  with  the  Godhead,  by  Raphael,  which  I 
hardly  thought  it  right  to  look  at ;  and  two  screens  by  the 
fireside,  containing  prints  ficom  Angelica  Kaufiman,  of  the 
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Loyes  of  Angelica  and  Medoro,  which  I  could  have  looked 
at  from  momiDg  till  night."  ^ 

Here  Mm.  West  and  Mrs.  Hunt  u^ed  to  sit  talking  of  old 
timeB  and  Philadelphia.  West  never  made  his  appearance, 
except  at  dinner  and  tea-tune,  retiring  again  to  his  painting- 
room  directly  afterward;  but  used  to  contrive  to  mystify 
the  embryo  poet  with  some  such  question  as,  **  Who  was 
the  father  of  Zebedee's  diildren  1"  **  The  talk,"  he  saya, 
'*  was  quiet ;  the  neighborhood  quiet ;  the  servants  quiet ; 
I  thought  the  very  squirrel  in  the  cage  would  have  made  a 
greater  noise  anywhere  else.  James  the  porter,  a'  fine 
athletic  feflow,  who  figured  in  his  master's  lectures  as  an 
apostle,  was  as  quiet  as  he  was  strong.  Even  the  butler, 
with  his  little  twinkling  eyes,  full  of  pleasant  conceit^  vented 
his  notions  of  himself  in  half-tones  and  whispers." 

The  house  of  the  Thorntons  was  a  di^rent  one,  and  a 
more  sociaUy  attractive  place.  "  There  was  quiet  in  the 
one ;  there  were  beautiful  statues  and  pictures ;  and  ^lere 
was  my  Angelica  for  me,  with  her  intent  eyes  at  the  fim- 
side.  But,  beside  quiet  in  the  other,  there. was  cordiality, 
and  there  was  music,  and  -a  family  brimful  of  hospitality 

tod  good-nature ;  and  dear  Almeiia  T.,  now  Mrs.  P e, 

who  in  vain  pretends  that  she  is  growing  old.  These  were 
indeed  holydays  on  which  I  used  to  go  to  Austin  Fxiars. 
The  house,  according  to  my  boyish  recollections,  was  of 
the  description  I  have  been  ever  fondest  of;  large,  rambling; 
oM-iashioned,  solidly  built ;  resembling  the  mansions  about 
Highgate  and  other  old  villages.  It  \vas  furmshed  as 
became  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant  and  a  sensible  man« 
the  comfort  predominatmg  over  the  costliness.  ,  At  the  bai^ 
was  a  garden  with  a  lawn;  and  a  private  door  opened 
into  another  garden,  belonging  to^he  Ccmipany  of  Drapers ; 
so  that,  what  with  the  secluded  nature  of  the  street  itself 
and  these  verdant  places  behind  it,  it  was  truly  rtu  in  urbe^ 
and  a  retreat.  When  I  turned  down  the  archway,  I  held 
my  mother's  hand  tighter  with  pleasure,  and  was  full  of 
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expectation^  atfd  joy,  Vki  zespect.  My  fiint  delight  was  in 
raounting  ihe  stair-case  to  the  zoooia  of  the  young  ladies, 
setting  my  eyes  on  the  comely  and  sparkling  face  of  my 
fiiir  friend,  wUh  her  romantic  name,  and  turning  over,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  the  books  in  her  libraiy." 

The  whole  descriptioaof  this  charming  and  cordial  fam« 
ily,  is  one  of  those  beauti&l  and  sunny  scenes  in  human 
life,  to  which  the  heart  noYer  wearies  of  turning.  It  makes 
the  rememberer  exclaim : — **  Blessed  house  1  May  a  bless- 
ing be  upon*  your  rooms,  and  your  lawn,  and  your  neigh- 
boring garden,  and  the  quiet,  old  monastic  name  of  your 
street;  and  may  it  net er  be  a  thorough&re;  and  may  all 
your  inmates  be  happy  I  -  Would  to  God  one  coyld  renew, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  the  happy  hours  we  have  enjoyed  in 
past  times,  wi^.the  same  drcles,  in  the  same  houses. !" 

But  a  wealthy  aunt,  with  handsome,  daughters,  came  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  Great  Qnnond-street,  and  afterward 
H erton,  in  Surrey,  where  this  aunt  went  to  live,  became  a 
new  and  happy  resort  for  him. 

After  Leigh  Hunt  quitted  Christchurch,  of  wl^ch,  and  of 
the  life  there,  he  gives  a  yery  interesting  description,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  was  published  a  yolume  of  his  school-boy 
▼erses.  He  then  spent  some  time  in  what  he  calk  '*  that 
gloomiest  of  all '  darkneu  palpable  " — a  lawyer's  office ;  he 
became  theatrical  critic  in  a  newly  established  paper,  the 
News ;  and  his  zeal,  integrity,  and  talent  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dishonest  cridcism  and  insu£Eerable  dramatic 
nonsense  then  in  public  &Yor.  In  1805,  an-4imiable  noble* 
man,  high  in  office,  procured  him  a  humble  post  under 
government ;  but  this  was  as  little  calculated  far  the  public 
spirit  of  honest  advocacy  which  lived  in  him  as  the  lawyer's 
i^ce.  He  soon  threw  it  up,  having  engaged,  with  his 
brother  in  the  establishment  of  the  well  known  newspaper, 
the  Examiner.  The  integrity  of  principle  which  distin- 
guished this  paper,  was  as  ill  suited  to  the  views  of  govern- 
ment at  that  dark  and  despotic  period, -as  such  Integrity  and 
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boldness  for  constitutional  reform  were  eminently  needed  by 
the  public  interests.  He  was  soon  visited  with  the  atten- 
tions of  the  attomey-genwal ;  who,  twice  prosecuting  him 
for  libel,  branded  him  **  afnaUciaui  andiU  dupoiedpenon.** 
It  is  now  matter  of  astonishment  for  what  causes  auch  epi- 
ihets  and  prosecutions  were  bestowed  by  gOTemment  at 
that  day.  On  one  occasion,  in  quoting  an  account  of  some 
birthday  or  levee,  to  the  fulspme  statement  of  the  hireling 
court  scribe,  that  the  prince  regent  **  looked  like  an  Adonis," 
he  added  the  words  *'  of  fifty" — making  it  stand  **  the  prince 
looked  like  an  Adonis  of  fifty  T'  This  was  cause  enough 
for  prosecution,  and  animprisonment  of  two  years  in  HoiBe- 
monger-lane  joiL  It  was  here,  in  1813,  that  Lord  Byion 
and  MokMe  dmed  with  him.  They  found  him  just  as  gay, 
happy,  and  poetical,  to  if  his  prison  was  a  she|^erd's  cot  in 
Arcadia,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  "  an  Adonis  of 
fifty*'  in  the  world.  The  '*  wit  in  the  dungeon,"  as  Lord 
Byron  styled  him  in  some  verses  of  the  moment,  had  hiis 
trellised  flower-garden  without,  and  his  books,  busts,  pic- 
tures, and  piano-forte  within.  Byron  has  recorded  his  opin- 
ion at  that  time  of  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  journal,  thus : — **  Hunt 
is  an  extraordinary  character,  and  not  exactly  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  He  reminds  me  more  of  the  Pym  and  Hampden 
times :  much  talent,  great  ind^endence  of  spirit,  and  an 
austere,  yet  not  repulsive  aspect.  If  he  goes  on  qualii  ah 
tneepto,  I  know  fow  men  who  will  deserve  more  praise,  or 
obtain  it.  He  has  been  unshaken,  and  will  continue  so.  I 
don't  think  him  •^deeply  veised  in  fife :  he  is  the  bigot  of 
virtue  (not  religion),  and  enamored  of  the  beauty  of  that 
'eitipty  name,'  as  the  last  breath  of  Brutus  pronounced* 
and  every  day  proves  it." 

What  a  different  portrait  is  this  te  fliat  of  the  affected, 
finicking,  artificial  cockney,  which  die  critics  of  that  day 
would  fein  have  made  the  world  accept  for  Leigh  Hunt. 
Lord  .Byron  was  a  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  a  poet ;  he 
could  see  into  character  as  well  as  any  body  when  there 
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were  no  good-natured  souk  at  his  elbow  to  alana  his  aris- 
tocralic  pride.  He  was  right.  Mr.  Hunt  has  gone  on 
fuahs  ah  incepto;  and  deserved  and  done  great  things. 
The  critic- wolves  have  long  ceased  to  howl;  the  world 
knows  and  loves  the  .man. 

In  process  of  time  the  Examiner  was  made  over  to  other 
parties,  and  Mr.  Hunt  devoted  his  pen  more  exclusively  to 
literary  subjecta.  His  connection  vrith  Byron  and  Shelley 
led  him  to  Italy,  where,  the  Libera],  a  journal,  the  joint 
product  of  the  pens  of  those  thiee  celebrated  writers,  was 
started,  but  soon  discontinued ;  and  Leigh  Hunt,  before  his 
return,  saw  the  cordiality  of  Lord  Byron  toward  him  shaken, 
and  witnessed  one  of  the  most  singular  and  solemn  specta- 
cles of  modem  times^^he  huming  6f  the  body  of  his  friend 
Shelley  on  the  sea-shore,  where  he  had  been  thrown  up  by 
the  waves. 

The  occasion  of  Leigh  Hunt's  visit  to  Italy,  and  its  re- 
sults, have  been  placed  before  the  public,  in  consequence 
of  their  singular  nature,  and  df  the  high  standing  of  the  par- 
lies concerned,  in  a  more  prominent  position  than  any  other 
portion  of  his  life.  There  has  been  much  blame  and  re- 
crimination thrown  about  on  all  sides.  Mr.  Hunt  has 
stated  his  ovni  case,  in  his  work  on  Lord  Byron  and  his 
Cotemporaries.  The  case  of  Lord  Byron  has  been  elabo- 
rately stated  by  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Life  atid  Letters  of  the 
noble  poet.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss  the  question ; 
but  posterity  vrill  very  easily  settle  it.  My  bimple  opinion 
is,  that  Mr.  Runt  had  much  seriously  to  complain  o£,  and, 
under  the  circuro9tances,  has  made  his  statement  vrith  gfeat 
candor.  The  great  misfortune  for  him,  as  for  the  world, 
was,  that  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival,  in  Italy  with  his 
ftnuly,  his  true  and  zealous  friend,  Mr.  Shelley,  perished. 
From  that  moment,  any  indifferent  spectator  might  have 
foreseen  the  end  of  the  connection  with  Lord  Byron.  He 
had  numerous  aristocratic  friends,  who  would,  and  who  did 
spare*  no  pains  to  alarm  his  pride  at  the  union  with  men  of 
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the  determined  character  of  Hunt  and  HazHtt  fir  progreBS 
and  flee  opinion.  None  worked  more  earnestly  for  this 
piupofle,  by  his  own  conleaeion,  than  Moore.  From  tint 
hour  there  could  be  nothing  for  Mr.  Hunt  but  disappcnnt- 
ment  and  mortification.  They  came  fost  and  foUy.  Witb 
all  the  splendid  qualities  of  Lord  Byroat  whe^ther  of  dispo- 
sition or  intellect,  no  man  of  sensibility  would  willingly  have 
been  placed  in  any  degree  of  d^iendence  upon  him ;  no 
man  of  genius  could  be  so  without  undergoing  the  deepest 
possible  baptism  of  suffering.  Through  that  Lagh  Hunt 
went,  and  every  generous  mind  must  sympathize  with  him. 
Had  SheiUey  lived,  how  different  would  have  been  the  whole 
of  that  affidr,  and  the  whole  of  his  foture*  life.  He  died — , 
and  all  we  liaye  to  do  is  now  simply^to  notice  the  residenote 
of  Leigh  Hunt  in  Italy,  without  futther  risforence  to  these 
matters. 

The  chief  places  of  Mr.  Hunt's  Italian  scjoam  were  Pisa, 
Genoa,  and  Florence.  At  Leghorn  he  and  lus  femily  land<i 
ed,  and  almost  immediately  went  pn  with  Shelley  to  Pisa, 
where  Byxon  joined  them;  but  at  Monte  Nero,  near  Legn 
horn,  was  at  once  introduced  to  a  curious  scene  of  mixed 
English  and-  Italian  life.  ^  In  a  day  or  two,  I  went  to  see 
Lord  Byron,  who  was  in  what  the  Italians  call  viO^giaimrat 
at  Monte  Nero ;  that  is  to  say,  enjoying  a  country  house  for 
the  season.  I  there  met  with  a  singular  adventure,  which 
seemed  to  make  me  free  of  Italy  and  stBettos,  before  I  had 
well  set  foot  in  the  country.  The  day  was  very  hot;  the 
road  to  Monte  Nero  was  very  hot,  through  dusty  suburbs ; 
and  when  I  got  there,  I  found  the  hottest-looking  house 
I  ever  saw.  Not  content  with  haSring  a  ted  wash  over  it, 
the  red  was  the  most  unseasonable  of  slU  reds,  a  salmon 
color.  Think  of  this  flaming  over  the  country  in  a  hot  Ital- 
ian sun. 

*'  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  heato  was  within.  Upoil 
seeing  Lord  Byron,  I  hardly  knew  him,  he  was  grown,  so 
&t;  and  he  was  longer  in  recognizing  me,  I  was  grown  sa 
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tfain.  He  was.  drcBBod  in  a  loose  nankeen  jacket  and  white 
trowBers,  hia  neckcloth  open,  and  bia  hair  in  thin  ringleta 
about  hia  throat ;  altogether  presenting  a  yery  different  as- 
pect from  the  compact,  energetic,  and  curly-headed  person 
whom  I  had  known  in  England. 

"  He  took  me  into  an' inner  room,  and  introduced  me  to 
a  joung  lady  in  a  state  of  greaf  agitation.  Her  face  was 
flushed,  her  eyes  lit  up,  and  her  hair,  which  she  wore  in  that 
fashion,  looked  as  if  it  streamed  in  disorder.  This  was  the 
Countess  .Guiccioli.  The  Conte  Fietro,  her  brother,  came 
in  presently,  also  in  a  state  of  a^tation,  and  haying  his  arm 
in  a  sling.  I  then  learned",  that  a  quarrel  haying  taken 
place  among  the  senrants,  the  young  count  had  interfered, 
and  been  stabbed.  He  was  yery  angry ;  Madame  Guio- 
ddi  was  more  so,  and  vrould  not  hear  of  the  charitable 
conunents  of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  for  making  Mgpht  of 
the  matter.  Indeed,  there  was  a  look  in  the  business  a  litde 
formidable ;  for  though  the  stab  was  not  much,  the  inflictor 
of  it,  threatened  more,  and  was  at  that  minute  keeping 
watch  under  the  portico,  with  the  ayowed  intention  of  as- 
saulting the  first  person  that  issued  forth.  I  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  met  his  eye  glaring  upward  like  a  tiger. 
The  fellow  had  a  red  cap  on  like  a  urns  eulatte,  and  a  most 
sinister  aspect,  dreary  and  meager,  a  proper  caitiff.  Thus, 
it  appeared,  the  house  was  in  a  state  of  blockade ;-  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  the  interior  all  kept  in  a  state  of  impas- 
sibility by  a  rascally  fpotman.    , 

"  How  long  things  had  continued  in  this  state  I  can  not 
say :  but  the  hour  was  come  wh^i  Lord  BJrron  and  his 
friends  took  their  eyeni^g  ride,  and  the  thing  was  to  be  put 
an  end  to  somehow.  Fletcher,  the  valet,  had  been  dis- 
patched for  the  police,  and  was  not  ratomed ....  At  length 
we  set  out,  .Madame  Gruiccioli  earnestly  entreating '  Bairon' 
to  keep  back,  and  all  of  us  uniting  to  keep  in  advance  of 
Conto  Pietro,  who  was  exasperated.  It  was  a  curious 
moment  for  a  stranger  from  England.    I  fiincied  myself 
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pitched  into  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
with  Montoni  and  his  tumultuous  Companions.  Every 
thing  wiM  new,  foreign,  and  yiolent  There  was  the  lady, 
flushed  and  disheveled,  exclaiming  against  the  '  scderato  ;' 
the  young  count,  wounded  and  threatening ;  the  assaflstn 
waiting  for  us  with  his  knife;  and  last,,  not  least  in  the 
novelty,  my  English  6iend  metamorphosed,  round-looking, 
and  jacketed,  trying  to  damp  all  this  fire  with^lus  cod 
tones,  and  an  air  of  voluptuous  indolence.  He  had  now, 
however,  put  on  hisloose  riding-coat  of  mazarine  blue,  and  his 
velvet  cap,  looking  more  lordly  then,  but  hardly  less  foreign. 
It  was  an  awkward  moment  for  him,  not  knowing  what 
might  happen ;  but  he  put/ a  good  face  on  the  matter;  and 
as  to  myself,  I  was  so  occupied  with  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  that  I  had  not  time  to  be  frightened.  Forth  we 
issued  at  the  door,  all  squeezing  to  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  boldest,  when  a  termination  is  put  to  the  tragedy  by  the 
vagabond  throwing  himself  on  a  bench,  extending  his  arms, 
and  bursting  into  tears.  His  cap  was  half  oter  his  eyes ; 
his  face  gaunt,  ugly,  and  unshaven ;  his  appearance  alto- 
gether more  squalid  and  miserable  than  an  Englishman 
could  conceive  it  possible  to  find  in  such  an  establishment. 
This  blessed  figuns  reclined  weeping  and  wailing,  and  ask- 
ing pardon  for  his  offense,  and  to  crovm  all,  he  requested 
Lord  Byron  to  kiss  him." 

This  was  a  curious  introduction  to  Italian  life.  Leg- 
horn, Mr.  Hunt  says,  is  a  polite  Wapping,  with  a  square 
and  a  theater.  The  country  around,  though  deligbtfiil  to 
a  first  view,  from  its  vines  hanging  firbm  the  trees,  and  the 
sight  of  the  Apennines,  is  uninteresting  when  you  become 
acquainted  with  it  They  lei^  here  and  proceeded  to  Pisa. 
There  they  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  the  Casa  Lan- 
fimnchi,  on  the  Lung'  Amo.  .  The  house  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  is  worthy  of  him.  It 
is,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in  -a  bold  and  broad  style  throughout, 
with  those  harmonious  graces  of  proportion  which  are  sure 


to  be  found  in  an  ItaUaa  mansion.  The  outside  is  of  rongli 
marble. 

Here  poor  Sbelley  saw  bis  friends  settled  in  their  apart- 
ments, and  took  bis  leaTO  foreVer  I  Here  they  spent  their 
time  in  the  manner  which  has  been  made  so  well  known 
by  the  Life  and  Letten  of  Lord  Byroh,-^-ta]klng  or  read- 
ing tfl]  afternoon  in  the  house ;  then  riding  out  to  a  wood 
or  a  vineyard,  and  ^ng  pistols,  after  which  they  would 
occasiona]ly  alight  at  a  peasant's  cottage,  and  eat  figs  in 
die  shade-^-retnming  to  dinner.  *'  la  the  evening,'*  ob- 
serves Mr.  Hunt,  "  I  seldom  saw  Byron.  He  recreated 
himself  in  the  balcony,  or  with  a  boc^ ;  and  at  night  when 
I  went  to  bed,  he  Was  just  thinking  of  setting  to  work  with 
Don  Juan." 

In  the  autumn,  they  left  Pisa  for  G^enoa ;  and  in  their 
way  visited  the  deserted  house  of  SheQey.  Wild  as  the 
place  is,  it  now  seemed  additionally  so.  It  was  melan- 
choly, its  rooms  empty,  and  its  garden  neglected*  "  The 
sea  fawned  upon  the  shore,  as  though  it  oould  do  no  harm." 

Genoa  now  became,  as  it  would  appear,  the  residence 
of  Ldigh  Hunt  fyt  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  con- 
tinued in  Italy,  for  he  described  himself  as  quitting  it  for 
Florence,  three  years  afterward.  Mrs.  Shelley  had  pre- 
ceded them  thither,  and  had  furnished  houses  both  for  her- 
self and  Lord  Byren,  in  the  village  of  Albaro.  With  her 
they  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Casa  Negroto.  There 
were  forty  rooms  in  it,  some  of  them  such  as  would  be  con- 
sidered splendid  in  England,  and*  all  neat  and  neWj  with 
borden  and  arabesques.  The  balcony  andstaiivcase  were 
of  marble;  and  there  was  a  little  flower-garden.  The  rent 
was  twenty  pounds  a-year.  Byron  paid  for  his  twenty- 
fofur  pounds.  It  was  called  the  Casa  Saluzzi,  was  older 
and  more  imposing,  with  rooms  in  still  greater  plenty;  and 
a  good  piece  of  ground.  Mr.  Hunt  de^ribes  himself  as 
passing  a  melancholy  time  at  Albaro,  walking  about  the 
stony  alleys,  and  thinkmg  of  Shelley.    Here  the  first  num- 
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ber  of  that  mifintunate  publication.  The  Liberal*  reached 
them;  here  they  prejmred  the  few  numbers  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  and  here  the  coldness  between  Byron  and  Hunt 
grew  to  its  height,  and  they  parted. 

We  next,  and  lastly,  find  Mr.  Bunt  at  Florence.  "I 
hailed  it,"  he  says,  "  as.  a  good  omen  in  Florence,  that  the 
two  fizst  words  that  caught  my  ears  were  flowers  and 
woman— ^^ort  and  damiu.  The  night  of  our  aniTal,  we  put 
up  at  an  hotel  in  a  very  public^  street,' and  were  kept  awake 
by  songs  and.guitan.  It  wa&  one  of  the  pleasantest  pieces 
of  the  south  we  had  experienced ;.  and  for  the  moment,  we 
lived  in  the  Italy  of  books.  One  performer  to  a  jovial  ac- 
corapa^ment,  sung,  a  song^-  about  somebody'a  ftir  wife— 
bianca  mogUe — which  set  the  street  in  roars  of  laughter. 
From  the  hotel,  we  went  into  a  lodgipg  in  the  street  of 
beautiful  women — ^Via  delle  3€dla  Ponne-^a  name  which 
is  a  sort  of  tune  to  pronounce.  We  there  heard  one  night 
a  concert  in  the  street,  and  looking  out,  saw  inuaic-stazids, 
books,  etc.,  in  tegular  order,  and  amateurs  peifonmng  as 
in  a  room.  Op^iosite  our  lodging  was  an  inscription  on  a 
house,  purporting  that  it  was  the  Hospital  of  the  Monks  of 
Vallombroaa.  Wherever  you  turned  was  music  or  a  grace- 
ful memory.  From  the  Via  delle  Belle  Donne,  we  went 
to  live  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce,  next  to  the  church  of 
that  name,  containing  the  ashes  of  Michad  Angelo.  On  the 
other  side  of  it  was  the  monastery  in  which  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
went  stoopiug  as  if  iu  decrepitude ;  '  looking,'  as  he  said 
afterward,  'for  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.'  We  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  Greek,  who  pame  from  the  island  of  Andxos,  and 
was  called  Diony.sius;  a  name  which  has  exbted  there, 
perhaps,  ever  since  the  god  who  bore  it." 

"  The  church  of  Santa  Croce,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "  would 
disappoint  you  as  much  inside  as  out,  if  the  presence  of 
great  men  did  not  always  cast  a  mingled  shadow  of  the 
awful  and  beautiful  over  our  thoughts."  He  then  adds, 
"  Agreeably  to  our  old  rustic  propensities,  we  did  not  stc^ 
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long  in  the  city.  We  left  Staifa,  Croce  to  live  at  Maiano,  a 
Tillage  on  the  alope  of  one  o£  the  Fiesolan  hills;  about  two 
miles  off.  I  passed  there  a  very  disconsolate  time ;  yet  the 
greatest  comfort  I  experienced  in  Italy  was  from  being  in 
Uiat  neighborhood,  and  thinking,  aa  I  went  about,  ofBoccac- 
cio.  Boccaccio's  father  had  a  house  at  Maiano,  supposed 
to  hare  been  situate  at  the  Fiesolan  extremity  of  the  ham* 
let.  That  divine  writer,  whose  sennbiHty  outweighed  his 
levity  a  hundredfold '^aa  a  divine  face  is  oftener  serious 
than  it  is  merry-  -was  so  fond  of  the  place^  that  he  hot  only 
laid  the  two  scenes  of  the  Decamerone  on  each  side,  of  it, 
with-  the  valley  his  company  resorted  to  in  the  middle,  but 
has  made  the  two  little  streams  that  embrace  Maiano, 
the  Affiico  and  the  Mensok,  ^be  hero  and  heroine  c^  his 
Nimphale  Fiesolano.  A  lover  and  his  vestal  mistress  are 
changed  into  them,  after  the  fashion  of  Ovid.  The  scene 
of  another  of  his  works  is  on  the  banks  of  the  IMbignoiie,  a 
river  a  little  distant  \  and  the  Decamerone  is  ftiU  of  the 
nei^boring  villages.  Out  of  the  windows  of  one  side  of 
our  house,  we  saw  the  turret  of  the  Villa  Gherardi,  to- 
which  his  '  joyouacoiiipany'  resorted  i&  the  &rat  instance ;  a 
house  belonging  to  the  MacchiaveiHi  was  oearsri  a  little  on 
the  left  t  and  farther  to  the  left,  among  the  blue  hills,  was 
the  white  village  of  Settignaiio,  where  Michael  Angelo  was 
bom.  The  house  is  still  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
fionily.  From  our  windows  on  the  other  side,  we  imw, 
dose  to  us,  the  Fiesole  of  antiquity  and  of  Milton,  the  site 
of  the  Boccaccio  house  befi>re  mentioned  still  closer,  the. 
valley  of  Ladies  at  our  feet;  and  we-  looked  toward  the 
quarter  of  the  Mugnone,  and- of  a  house  of  Dante,  and^in 
die  distance  beheld  the  mountmns  of  Pistoia.  Lastly,  from 
die  terrace  in  front,  Florence  lay  clear  and  cadiedraled 
before  us,  vdth  the  scene  of  Redi's  Bacchus  rising  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  the  villa  of  Arcetri,  illastrious  for  Ghi- 
lileo. 
.    ^Butl  stucktoiigrBoccaccioJiaunts,as  to  an  old  home. 
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I  Ured  with  the  divme  human  being,  with  his  fiiends  of  the 
Falcon  and  the  Basil,  and  my  own  not  unwoxthy  melan- 
choly ;  and  went  aboat  the  flowery  hiUa  end  lanes,  solitaty, 
indeed,  and  sick  to  the  heaxt,  but  not  unauBtained.  •  •  • 
My  almost  daily  walk  was  to  Fiesole,  through  a  path  skirted 
with  wild  myrtle  and  cyclalnen ;  and  I  stopped  at  the  doister 
of  the  Doccia,  and  sat  on  the  pretty  melancholy  platform 
behind  it,  reading,  or  looking  through  the  pines  down  to 
Florence.  In  the  valley  of  Ladies,  I  found  some  Engfish 
trees,— trees  not  vine  and  oliTe,--4nd  even  a  bit  of  meadow ; 
and  these,  whilel  made  them  furnish  me  with  a  bit  of  my  old 
home  m  the  north,  did  kio  injury  to  *die  memory  of  Boc- 
caccio, who  is  of  all  countries,  add  finds  his  home  wherever 
we  do  ouraelves,  in  love,  in  the  grave,  in  a  desert  island.*' 

In  the  twenty-third  article  of  the  Wishing  Cap,  Mr. 
Hunt  gives  us  this  further  description  of  Fiesole  and  the 
valley  of  Ladies :— > 

''Milton  and  Oalileo  give  a  glory  to  Fiesole  beyond 
even  its  starry  antiquity  |  nor  perhaps  4s  there  a  name 
eminent  in  the  best  amntls  of  Florence,  to  ivhich  soaoe 
connections  can  not  be  traced  with  this  fiivored  spot. 
When  it  was  full  of  wood,  it  must  have  been  eminent^ 
beautiful.  It  is  at  present,  indeed,  full  of  vines  and  olives, 
but  this  is  not  wood  y)Oody:  not  arboraceous;,  and  properiy 
sylvan.  A  few  poplars  and  forest  trees  mark  out  the 
course  of  the  Afirico ;  and  the  convent  ground  contrived  to 
retain  a  good  slice  of  evergreens,  which  make  a  handsome 
conhast  on  the  hillside  with  its  white  cloister.  But  agri- 
culture, quanies,  and  wood-fires  have  destroyed  the  rest 
Nevertheless,  I  now  found  the  whole  valley  beautifuL  It 
is  sprinkled  with  white  cottages ;  the  comfidds  presented 
agreeable  paths,  leading  among  vines  and  fig-treea ;  and  I 
discovered  even  a  meadow ;'  a  positive  English  meadow, 
with  the  hay  cut,  and  adorned  with  English  trees.  In  a 
grassy  lane,  betwixt  the  com,  sat  a  fair  rustic,  receiving 
the  boih«|^  of  three  young  follows  of  her  acquaintance. 
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In  the  time  of  Boccaodo,  die  AflBcioo  fonned  a  little  exyatal 
lake,  in  which  (the  said  lake  heharing  itself^  and  being 
piopeily  sequestered)  the  ladies  c^  his  company,  one  day, 
hathe  themselves.  The  gentlemen*  being  informed  of  it» 
follow  their  example  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  next  day 
Che  whole  party  dme,  take  their  siuia  pnder  the  trees,  and 
recomit  their  novels.  Thb  lake  has  now  disappeared  be- 
fore die  husbandman,  as  if  it  were  a  fairy  thing,  of  which  a 
money-getting  age  was  unworthy.  Part  of  the  Affrico  is 
also  closed  up  from  the  pasctenger  by  private  grounds ;  but 
the  rest  of  it  runs  as  clearly  as  it  did ;  and  under  the  con- 
vent, a  remnant  of  the  woodier  part  of  the  valley,  a  dehcious 
remnant,  is  still  existing.  The  stream  jun^  into  it,  as  if 
with  delight,  and  goea  slipping  down  little  banks.  It  is 
embowered  with  oHves  and  young  chestnut-treds,  and  looks 
up  to  the  long,  white  doiater,  which  is  a  conspicuoua  object 
over  the  country. 

"A  white  convent,  a  woody  vaOey,  chesttut-treos  ii»- 
tensely  green,  a  sky  intensely  blue,  a  stream  at  which  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  s^  and  drinky— >behold  a  subject  fit  for  a  day 
in  August. 

**  This  dien  k  the  '  VaDe  delle  Dodne.'  If  Boccaccio's 
•pixit  ever  visits  his  native  country,  here  must  it  repose. 
It  is  a  place  for  a  knight  in  romance  to  take  his  rest  in, 
his  head  on  his  elbow,  and  the  sound  of  the  water  in  his 
ear. 

"  I  whisk  to  England  in  my  Wishing  Cap,  and  fetch  the 
reader  to  enjoy  die  place  with  me. 

*'Howdo  you  like  iti  Is  it  not  a  glen  most  glen-icularl 
a  confroDtmg  of  two  leafy  banks,  with  a  rivulet. between  1 
Shouldn't  you  Hke  to  live  in  the  house  over  the  way,  where 
die  doves  axe  1  If  you  walk  a  litde  way  to  die  left,  dirough 
the  chestnut-trees,  you  see  Florence.  The  convent  up 
ahove  us  on  the  right  is  the  one  I  spoke  of.  There  is 
nobody  in  it  now,  but  a  peasant  for  housekeeper.  Look  at 
Uus  lad  coming  down  the  padi  vndi  his  olive  complexion 
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and  black  eyes.  He  la  bringing  goats.  I  see  diem  emer- 
ging from  the  trees ;  huge  cveatuies,  that  when  they  rise  on 
dieir  hind  legs  to  nibble  the  boughs,  almost  look  formida- 
ble. There  is  Theocritus  ^r  you.  And  here  is  Theocritus 
or  Longus,  which  you  wiU ;  for  a  peasant-girl  is  with  him, 
one  of  the  pleasantest  countenances  in  the  world,  with  a 
forehead  and  eyes  fit  for  a  poetess ;  as  they  all  hare.  I 
wish  the  fellow  were  as  neat  as  his  companion,  but  somehow 
these  goatherds  look  of  a  piece  with  their  goats.  They 
kyve  a  ragged  pictureMiue." 

From  this  charming  and  celebxeted  spot  of  earth,  Leigh 
Hunt  turned  northward  and  homeward  through  Switzer- 
land and  France.  E^ery  lover  of , true  poetry  and  of  an 
excellent  and  high-hearted  inan,  must  *regret  ihut  his  visit 
to  Italy  was  dash^  by  such  melancholy  circun[istBnoe8,  for 
no  man  was  ever  made  more  thoroughly  to  enjoy  that  fine 
climate  and  classical  land.  Yet  as  the  fiiend  of  Shelley, 
Keats,  Charles  Lamb,  and  othera  of  the  first  sfdnts  <^lhe 
age»  Mr.  Hunt  must  be  a[llowed,  in. this  respect,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  It  wisre  no  mean  boon 
of  providence  to  have  been  permitted  to  live  in  die  intimacy 
of  men  like  these ;  but,  beside  ^s,  he  had  the  honor  to 
suffer,  with  those  beautifiil  and  immortal  spirits,  calumny 
and  persecution.  They  have  achieved  justice  through 
death — he  has  lived  injustice  down.  As  a  politician,  there 
is  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  him  from  the  people,  for 
he  was  their  firm  champion  when  refijrmers  certainly  did 
not  walk  about  in  silken  slippers.  He  fbU  on  evil  days, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  to  mend  them. 
In  literature  he  has  distinguished  himself  in  various  walks ; 
and  in  all  he  has  manifested  the  same  genial,  buoyant, 
hopefiil,  and  happy  spirit.  His  Sir  Ralph  Esher,  a  novel 
of  Charles  XL's  time,  is  a  work  which  is  fidl  of  thought  and 
fine  painting  of  men  and  nature.  His  Indicator  and  his 
Londoii^  Journal  abound  with  papers  which  make  us  in 
love  at  once  with  the  writer  and  ourselves.    There  is  a 
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charm  caat  over  everyday  life,  that  makes  us  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  live.-  All  diat  is  beautiful  and  graceful 
in  nature,  and  love-inspiring  in  our  fellow-men,  is  brought 
out  and  made  part  of  our  duly  walk  and  pleasure.  His 
Months,  a  calendar  of  nature,^  bears  testimony  to  his  in- 
tense love  of  nature^  which  breathes  equally  in  every  page 
of  his  poetry.  In  thesd  prose  works,  however,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  his  earlier  poetry,  we  find  certain  artificialities 
of  phrase,  fanciful  expressions,  and-  what  are  often  termed 
conceits,  which  the  critics  treated  as  cockneyisms,  and  led 
them  to  style  him  the  head  of  the  Cockney  school.  There 
are  certainly  many  indications,  particularly  in  The  Months^ 
of  his  regaiding  the  cotmtry  rather  as  a  visitor  than  an  in- 
habitant. His  Standpunctt  as  the  Germans  call  it,  his  point 
of  standing,  or  in  our  phraseology,  his  point  of  view  from 
which  he  contemplates  nature,  is  the  town.  He  thus  pro- 
duces to  a  countryman  a  curious  inversion  of  illustration. 
For  iofftaiice,  he  compares  ApiH  to  a, lady  watering  her 
flowers  at  a  balcony ;  and  we  almost  expect  him,  in  prais- 
ing real  flowers,  to  say  that  they  are  nearly  equal  to  arti- 
ficial ones.  But  these  are  but  the  specks  on  a  sun-disk,  all 
glowing^  with  the  most  genuine  love  of  nature.  In  no 
writer  does  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good  more 
abound.  And,  after  all,  the  fanciful  epithets  in  which  he 
endeavors  to^  clothe  as  fanciful  notions,  are,  as  he  himself 
has  explained,  nothing  whatever  belonging  to  London,  or 
the  land  of  Cockayne,  but  to  his  having  imbued  his  mind 
long  and  deeply  with  the  poetry,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  the  poetic  language  of  our  older  writers.  In  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  nature,  the  world,  and  literature, 
these  have  vanished  fix>m  his  style ;  and  I  know  of  no  more 
manly^  English,  and  chastely  vigorous  style  than  that  of  hb 
poems  in  geoei:aL  In  conformity  lyith  the  stricture  of 
various  critics,  he  has,  moreover,  rewritten  his  fine  pq^m 
HiminL  It  was  objected  that  the  story  was  not  very 
moral,  and  he  has  now,  in  the  smaller  edition  published  by 
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MoxoDi  altered  the  story  bo  aa  to  palliate  ^bia  objection  as 
much  aa  possible,  and,  as  he  says,  to  bring  it,  in  fact, 
nearer  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  For  my  pazt,  I  know  not 
what  moral  the  critics  would  haye,  if  wretchedness  and 
death,  as  the  consequences  of  sin,  be  not  a  solemn  moraL 
If  the  selfish  old  father,  who  deceives  his  daughter  into  a 
marriage  by  presenting  to  her  the  proxy  as  the  proposed 
spouse,  is  punished  by  finding  his  daughter  and  this  proxy 
prince,  who  went  out  from  him  with  pomp  and  joy,  soon 
come  back  to  him  in  a  bene,  and  with  all  his  ambitious 
projects  thus  dashed  to  the  ground,  b  not  held  aa  a  solemn 
warning,  where  shall  such  be  fi>und  1  However,  the  poet 
has  shown  his  earnest  desire  to  set  himself  right  vnxh  the 
public,  and  the  public  has  now  the  poem  in  its  two  shapes, 
and  can  accommodate  .its  delicate  self  at  its  pleasure.  I 
regret  that  the  space  aJlowed  for  this  notice  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  point  out  a  number  of  those  delightful  passages 
which  abound  in  }m  beautiful  and  gracefiil  poems.  The 
graphic  as  weU  as  dramatic  power  of  Rimini,  the  landscape 
and  acene-paindng  of  that  poem,  are  only  exceeded  by  the 
force  with  which  the. progress  of  passion  and  evil  is  de- 
lineated. The  scene  in  the  gardens  and  the  pavilion, 
where  the  loverB  are  reading  Lancelot  du  Lac,  .is  not  sur- 
passed >by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  The 
sculptured  scenes  on  the  yrplia  of  this  pavilioii  are  aU  pic- 
tures living  in  every  line  :^- 

"Tbeaaciifice 
By  girls  and  thopherds  broaght,  with  reverend  «yw, 
Of  syivan  drinks  and  foods,  simple  and  sweet, 
And  goats  w]&  stmgg^g  horns  and  planted  feet** 

The  opening  of  the  poem,  beginning-— 
**  The  son  is  up,  and  *tis  a  mom  of  May 
Boand  old  BaTenna's  clear^howii  towMs  and  bay,"*- 
aU  life,  elasticity,  and  sunshine  j-Hmd  the  taielancholy  end- 
ing— 

*'  The  days  were  then  at  close  of  nntnmni    fltitt, 
A  tittle  rainy,  and  toward  B»e^t^^^  <sbill: 
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There  waf  a  fitfid  moaning' aH  abroad; 

And  ever  and  anon  oyer  the  road, ' 

The  last  few  leavea  came  fluttering  frontthe  txeea,"  etc., 

are  passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  marking  the  <:hange  firom 
joy  to  sorrow  in  one  of  the  loveliest  poems  in  the  language. 
We  have  in  it  tbe  genuine  spirit  of  Chaucer,  the  rich  ner- 
Yous  cadences  of  Dryden,  with  all  the  grace  and  life  of  mod- 
em English.  But  it  is  in  vain  here  to  attempt  to  speak  of 
the  poetic  merits  of  Leigh  Hunt.  A  host  of  fine  composi- 
tions comes  crowding  on  our  consciousness.  The  Legend 
of  Florence,  a  noble"  tragedy ;  The  Palfrey ;  Herd  and  Le- 
ander ;  The  Feast  of  the  Poets ;  and  The  Violets ;  num- 
bers of  delightful  translations  from  the  Italian^  a  literature 
in  which  Leigh  Hunt  has  always  reveled;  and  above  all. 
Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen.  We  would  recommend 
every  body,  just  now  that  the  wax-spirit  is  rising  among  us, 
to  read  that  poem,  and  learn  what  horrors  they  are  rejoicing 
over,  and  what  the  Christian  spirit  of  this  age  demands  of 
us.  But  we  must  praise  the  lyrics  of  the  volume : — ^the 
pathos  of  the  verses  "  To  T.  L.  H.,  six  years  old,  during  a 
sickness,*'  and  the  playfbl  humor  of  those  "  To  J.  H.,  four 
years  old,"  call' on  us  for  notice ;  *^and' then  the  fine  blank 
verae  poems.  Our  Cottage,  and  Reflections  of  a  Dead  Body, 
are  equally  importunate*  If  any  one  does  not  yet  know 
what  Leigh  Huiit  has  done  for  the  pdpple  and  the  age,  let 
him  get  the  p^ket  eclition  of  his  poems,  and  lie  will  soon 
find  himself  growing  in  love  with  fife,  with  his  fellow- 
men,  and  with  himself.  The  philosophy  of  Leigh  Hunt 
is  loving,  cheerful,  and  confiding  in  the  goodness  that  gov- 
criM  us  all.  And  when  we  look  back  to  what  was  the  state 
of  things  when  he  begav  to  write,  and  then  look  round  and 
see  what  it  is  now,  we  must  admit  that  he  has  a  good  foun- 
dation for  so  genial  a  faith. 

It  remains  only  to  take  a  glance  or  two  at  his  English 
homes.  To  severai  of  these  we  can  trace  him.  Soon  aifier 
nis  quitting  Horsemonger-lane  prison,  be  was  living  at  Pad- 

8» 
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dington,  having  a  itady  looking  over  the  fields  toward 
Westbouroe-greeiL  In  thk  he  had  a  naiix>w  eacape  one 
■  monung  of  being  burned,  owing  his  escape  to  some  "  fair 
cousin"  not  named.  There  he  was  yisited  by  Lord  Byron 
and  Wordsworth.  At  one  tinie  he  was  Hving  at  8,  Yori^- 
buildings.  New-road,  Marylebone.  In  the  London  Jour- 
nal of  January  7,  1835,  Mr.  Himt  gives  a  very  charm- 
ing account  of  a  yety  happy  TwelfUi  Night  spent  there, 
and  in  commemoration  of  it  planted  some  young  plane- 
trees  within  the  rails  by  the  garden  gate.  Under  these 
trees,  but  a  yeair  or- two  ago,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing people  sheltenng  firom  the  rain;  but  they  are  now 
cut  down.  Here  he  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  John 
Keats,  and  hete  he  was  visited  by  Foscolo.  At  other  times 
he  lived  in  Lisson-grove ;  at  Hampstead,  in  the  Vale  of 
Health,  where,  as  already  observed^  Keats  wrote  Sleep  and 
Poetrj^;  at  Highgate,  near  Cderidge;  and  at  Woodcote* 
green,  near  Asbstead-paxk^  in  Surrey,  where  he  laid  the 
scene,.  9nd,  X  believe,  wrote  the  romance,  of  Sir  Ralph  Esher. 

Since  his  retu^  to  England  he  has  lived  chiefly  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  in  what  Milton  called  "  garden  houses ;" 
for  some  years  in  Chdaea,  near  Thomas  Cailyle ;  8:&d  now 
in  Edwardes^uare,  Kensington,  a  square  -of  small,  neat 
houses,  built  by  a  Frenchman,  it  is  said  in  expectation  of  the 
conquest  of  England  by  Bonapajte,  and  with  a  desire  to  be 
ready  settled, -and  mrith  homes  for  his  countrymen  of  mora 
limited  nutpans  against  diat  event  The  i^culation  &iling 
with  the  mightier  specnladon  of  Napoleon,  the  poor  Fredch^ 
man  wba  ruined. 

Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  many  wanderings  and  so- 
journs of  Leigh  Hunt  May  his  age  be  rewarded  for  the 
services  of  his  youth.  In  closing  this  article  I  wqnld,  also 
with  this  w^,  express  another,  and  that  is,  that  ha  would, 
sometiqia  pub&sh  that  small,  but  most  beautiful  m^ww^i^l  of 
domesdc  devqtion,  called  by  him  Christiauism*  and  printed 
only  for  private  circulation,  some  years  ago.     The  olject 
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of  this  Utde  work  se^ms  to  be,  to  give  to  vuch  aa  had  not 
full  faith  in  Christiaiiity  an  idea  of  what  is  ezceDent  in  it, 
and  by  which  they  might  be  benefited  and  comforted,  even 
though  they  could  not  attain  fuH  belief  in  its  authenticity* 
The  spirit  and  style  of  it  are  equally  beai\tifuL 
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One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  an  author  can  have,  is 
to  record  the  delight  which  he  has  derived  from  other 
authors ;  after  a  long  career  of  ioteUectual  enjoyment,  to 
pay  the  due  tribute  of  gratitude  to  those  writers  of  an 
antecedent  period  who  have  laid  the  faundatioBS  of  his 
taste,  and  stimulated  him  in  that  career  which  has  made  his 
happiness.  This  h  always  an  act  of  love,  an  act  of  rev- 
erence and  regard,  which  u  ML  of  its  own  pecuHar  pleas- 
ure. But  how  much  is  this  pleasure  augmented,  when 
this  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  living;  to  one  who  pre- 
ceded us,  and  yet  is  still  among  us  ;  to  the  teacher  of  the 
past,  to  the  patriarch  of  the  present !  Of  the  inters,  and 
especially  the  poets,  who  charmed  our  young  and  inex- 
perienced spirits,  how  few  are  those  whose  works  will 
bear  the  test  of  time ;  how  few  to  whom  we  can  turn, 
at  a  mature  age,  and  find  them  all  that  we  ever  believed 
them  |o  be !     Mr.  Rogers  is  one  of  this  rare  class.     Among 
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the  very  earliest  Kteraiy  pleasures  Mrliich  I  can  lemembery 
was  that  of  readuig— -and  that  time  after  time — Ids  Pleas^ 
ores  of  Memory :  and  the  reading  of  diis  poem  is  now, 
after  nearly  half-a-cetitury,  not  only  one  of  my  pleasures 
of  memory,  but,  on  neperusal,  is  equally  fresh,  equally  true 
to  nature,  and  equally  attractive,  by  the  soundn^s*  and  the 
beauty  of  its  sentiments.  Mr.  Rogers  stands  among  us,  if 
not  the  yeryoldest  living  literary  man,  yet  by  far  the  qjdest 
of  our  poets ;  and  it  is  4  welcome  testimony  to  the  good 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  age,  that  he  stands  among  us  with 
all  the  affectionate  r^pect  and  the  honor  which  he  has  so 
well  won.  Mr.  Rogers,'!  believe^  has  never  met  with  that 
species  of  Mohawk  criticism^  that  scalping  and  scarifying 
Eterary  assault  and  battery,  which  so  many  of  hi»  cotempo* 
xaries  hare  had  to  undergo. ,  There  was  a  gentleness  and 
a  cafan  suavity  about  his  writings  which  disarm^  the  most 
eager  assailant  of  merit  There  was  in  him  an  absence  of 
that  militant  and  antagonistic  spirit  which  provokes  die 
like  animus.  There  Was'  felt  only  the  purity  of  tiute,  the 
deep  love  of  beauty  in  ait  and  nature,  die  vivid  yet  tender 
sympathy  with  humanity,  which  put  every  one  dreadfully  in 
the  vrrong  who  shoul^  attempt  to  strike  down  dieir  posses- 
sor«  The  very  first  line  of  criticism  applied  to  the  writings' 
of  Mr.  RogeiiB,  was  in  the  Monthly  Review,  on  his  Ode  to 
Superstition,  widi  some  other  Poems,  published  by  Cad^ll, 
in  1786,  and  was  this — **  In  these  pieces  «re  perceive  the 
hand  of  a  master." 

The  master  thus  diseovered  in  die  first  essay  of  his  power, 
has  never  ceased  since  to  be  acknowledged.  In  1792,  or 
six  years  afterward,  he  published  the  Pleasures  of  Memory, 
which  was  rec^ved  with  univetsel  and  delighted  aoclama^ 
tion.  It  took  hold,  at  dnce,  of  th6  English  heart ;  and  be- 
came, and  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  one  of  tlie 
classic  beauties  of  our  national  poetry.  From  that  day,  to 
so  late  a  perk>d  as  1880,  Mr.  Rogers,  at. leisurely  but  U>h 
erably  tegular  intervals,  has  gone  on  adding  to  the  : '  " 
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pf  our  iKwrda  of  taate  and  geniua.  In  1798,  or  in  another 
six  j^aa,  he  publiahed  his  Epiadey  with  other  PoemB ;  in 
1812,  or  fourteen  years  afterward.  The  Voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus ;  two  yeaxs  ailer  that,  Jacqueline,  t.  e.,  in  1814 ; 
five  yean  later,  or  *ul.  1819.  Human  Life;  and,  finally, 
in  1830,  or  when  he  was  sixty-seven  yean  of  age^  his 
Italy. 

These  wozks  have  steadily  extended  his  fame ;  and  amid 
the  truest  enjoyment  of  that  fiime,  Mr.  Rogen  has  lived  a 
long  and  honored,  and,,  singularly  for  a  poet,  fortunate 
life.  His  wealth  and  position  in  society,  not  less  than  his 
wealth  and  position  in  the  world  xs£  mind,  have  drawn 
around  him  all  the  distinguished  diaractera  of  his  -time ; 
and  his  house,  filled  firom  top  to  bottcHSi  with  evidences  of 
bis  taste,  and  of  his  means  of  indulging  it,  has  been  the  re- 
sort of  most  of  those  who  have  given  its  inteUectoal  stamp 
to  the  age.  Amid  the  great  struggles  and  events  of  that 
peijod,  the  wan»  the  ref^oludons,  and  the  social  conteeta 
which  have  communicated  their  fiery  elements  jto>  the  spirit 
of  geftius,  and  produced  wcnrks  of  a  like'  extreme  character, 
tl»-  ndnd  of  Rogen,  cabn.  and  self-balanced,  has  parsaed 
its  course,  apparently  uninfluenced  by  aU  that  BM>ved  around 
him.  With  human  nature,  and  human  life  in  general,  he 
sympathixed ;  but  the  love  of  the  true  and  beautifiil  in  it 
has  prevailed  over  the  contagion  of  the  vast  and  violent : 
he  has  deak  rather  vnA  the  pure  and  touching  incidents 
of  existence,  than  with  the  passionate  and  the  tragic 
Maayv  onthia  account,  have  been  disposed  to  attribute  to 
him  a  want  of  power  and  greatness,  foige^ng  that  the 
predominating  charuster  of  his  taste  has  inevitably  decided 
the  character  of  has  subjects,  and  that  to  these  subjects  be 
has  given  ail  the  power  and  beauty  which  they  were  capa* 
Ue  o£  Mr.  Rogen  is  a  great  master  in  his  own  depart 
ment  In  Mm  taste  lives  as  strongly  as  genius.  He  is  a 
poetic  artist.  The^beautiful  and  the  refined  mingle  them* 
seHes;  with  the  structure  as  ins^arably  as  with  die  ma- 
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terial  of  his  compocilioiui.  He  knoiVB  that  there  is  gveatness 
in  the  btoad  champagne,  with  its  woods  and  towns,  as  well 
as  in  the  huge  and  splendid  mountain  *,  in  the  lofty,  but 
pure  and  placid  sky,  as  well  as  in  the  stormy  ocean.  It  is 
not  the  creator  qqI^  of  the  Laocoon  m  all  his  agonies,  that 
is  a  great  artbt*— the  Apollo  JBelvedere,  and  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  and  the  Mourning  Psyche,  calm  in  most  perfect 
repose,  or  depressed  with  grief,  equally  dem<Hi8trafee  the 
hand  of  a  master.  There  is  often  &e  most  consummate 
display  of  genius  in  the  stillest  statue.  Ponssin  or  Claude 
are  not  the  less  admirable  because  they  do  not  affect  the 
robust  horrors  of  Rubens,  or  the  wildness  of  Salvator.  In 
Rogers,  the  true,  the  pathetic,  all  those  feelings,  and  senti- 
ments, and  associations,  that  are.  dear  to  us  as  life  itself,  are 
erolTed  with  a  skill  that  is  unrivaled ;  and  the  language  is 
elaborated  to  a  perfection  that  resembles  the  finish  of  a 
beautiful  picture,  or  the  music  to  inimitable  words.  If  we 
need  the  excitemeiit  of  impe^ous  emotions,  we  would  turn 
to  Byron;  if  the  influence  of  calm,  and  soothing,  and  harmo- 
nizing ones,  we  would  sit  down  to  Rogers.  Each  is  emi- 
nent  in  his  own  dlspartmeht,  each-  will  exercise  the  su- 
premacy of  his  genius  upoi^  us. 

In  the  Pleasures  <xf  Memory  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
Gt>ldsmidi  and  the  Detorted  ViUage.  We  feel  how  deeply 
the  genius  of  that  exquisite  writer  had  afiected  the  mind  of 
Rogers  in  his  youth.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  of  style, 
of  imagery;  and  (^  subject.  It  is  not  a  deserted  riHage,  but 
a  deserted  mansion,  which  is  described,  and  where  we  are 
led  to  sympathize  with  all  that  is  picturesque  in  natuxetand 
dear  to  the  heart  in  domestic  Hfe. 

"  Maxk  yon  old  mumm  pasrtng  ihraigh  Uie  trees, 
Whote  boUo!«r  tafret  woo*  the  wbiitUng  bre<g». 
That  oasement,  a«ehed  with  ivy'*  brownest  shade. 
Pint  to  these,  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  oonveyed. 
The  moldering  gateway  shows  the  giasignnwa  court, 
Once  <he  cabii*soeM  efinttty  a  asfle  sport; 
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Wton  BAtiire  pleased,  for  liie  itself  we»  new, 
And  the  heart  pnmiisod  what  the  ieney  drew. 

See,  ttroogh  the.fraotored  pediment  rerealedf 
Where  moM  ibHaju  the  rodely  icalptared  ahieldt 
The  martin*!  old  hereditary  neB^«- 
Long  may  the  rain  spare  its  hallowed  gaett !    ' 

As  jari  the  hinge,  what  sdQen  echoes  call ! 
Oh  haste,  nnfbld  the  hospitable  hall ! 
That  hall,  where  once  in  antiquated  state, 
The  chair  of  justice  liel4  the  gra^e  debate. 

■Now  stained  wi&  dews,  with  cobwebs  daxUy  hvag. 
Oft  has  its  roof  with  peals  of  raptope  nmg;. 
When  round  yon  ample  board  in  due  degree, 
We  sweetened  every  meal  with  social  glee. 
The  heart*!  light  laugh  pursued  the  exciting  jest; 
And  all  was  nmshine  in  each  little  breast. 
Twas  here  we  traced  the  slipper  by  the  sounds 
And  turned  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 
'Twas  here,  at  eve,  we  formed  our  fiiiiy  ring ; 
And  Fancy  flattered  on  her  wildest  wing. 
Giants  and  genii  chained  each  wondering  ear; 
And  orphan  sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear. 
Oft  with  the.  babes  we  wandered  in  the  wood^ 
Or  vi&wed  the  forest  feaU  of  Bobin  Hood. 
Oft,  fancy-led,  at  midnight's  fearful  hour. 
With  startling  step  we  scaled  the  lonely  tower, 
0*er  infant  innocence  to  hang  and  weep, 
•  Murdered  by  rufllan  hands,  when'smOing  m  its  deep. 

Ye  household  deities !  whofee  guardian  eye 
Marked  eich  pure  thought  we  registered. on  hi|^; 
Still,  still  ye  walk  the  consecrated  ground. 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  inspiration  round. 

As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  I  bend. 
Each  chair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  firiend. 
The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delight, 
With  old  achievenoent  charms  the  wildered  mgfat; 
And  still  with  heraldry's  red  hoes  impressed,. 
On  the  dim  window  glows  the  pictured  crest; 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many  colored  chart ; . 
The  clock  still  points  its  moml  to  the  hearth 
That  faithful  monitor  'twas  heaven  to  hear, 
When  softit  spoke  a  promiied  ^eauirie  near; 
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Jjod  bai  iti  idber  band,  iti  nmple  chime, 
Faiigpt  to  tnce  the  feathered  feet  of  Time  7      .     - 
That  maasiye  beam  with  curious  carvings  wrought, 
Whence  the  caged  linnet  soothed  my  pensive  thought; 
Those  mnskets  cased  with  venerable  mst'~ 
Those  oaoe-ioved  Ibrms  stiU  breathing  through  their  dost, 
Still  from  the  &une  in  mold  g;igaDtic  cast. 
Starting  to  life— ell  whisper  of  the  past  V* 

This  is  BO  exquisite  and  old-English  that  it  will  continue  to 
charm  as  long  as  there  are  hearts  and  memories.  The  whole 
of  the  first  part  of  the  poem  is  of  the  like  tone  and  feature; 
the  old  garden,  the  old  sdiool  and  it3  porch,  the  Gipsy  group, 
the  old  beggar,  die  village  church  and  church-yard — 

"  On  whose  gray  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel  door. 
Worn  smooth  by  tiny  iSset  now  seen  no  more. 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring. 
When  the  heart,  danced,  and  life  was  in  the  spring.'*   . 

As  it  advances,  however,  it  takes  a  wider  range,  and  grad- 
ually embraces  higher  topics  and  more  extensive  regioi;^ 
History,  and  death,  and  eternity,  all  swell  into  its  theme. 

A  new  element  of  style  also  marks  the  progress  of  this 
poem.  There  9re  hmxto  animated  invocationsy  and  a  greater 
pomp  of  venifieatioo.  It  looks  as  if  the  muse  of  D^owin 
had  infused  its  mor6  ambitious  tone,  without  leading  the 
poet  away  fix>m  his  purely  legitimate  subjects.  By  what- 
ever passing  influences,  or  ^what  processes  of  thought,  this 
change  was  produced,  there  it  is.  This  poem,  and  this  pe- 
culiar style  of  vendfieation,  soon  caught  the  ear  and  fasci- 
nated the  mind  of  Campbell,  when  a  very  young  man,  and 
out  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  sprang  the  Pleasu^^es  of 
Hope.  The  direct  imitation  of  both  style,  manner,  subject, 
and  cast  of  subject,  by  Campbell,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
things  in  the  language;  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  and 
phraseology  only,  as  was  natural  by  an  enthusiastic  youth, 
much  exaggerajted.  In  Campbell,  that  which  in  Rogers  is 
somewhat  sounding  and  high-toned,  becomes,  with  all  its 
beauty,  tmyd»  and  often  bardeiiog  on  bombast,    Theveiy 
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^ithetfl  are  the  same.  "  The  wfld  bee's  wing** — **  the  war- 
worn courser/'  and  "pensive  twilight  in  her  dusky  car," 
continually  in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  remind  you  of  the 
Pleasures  of  MemcMy. 

**  Haik,  the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow  bora. 
Blithe  to  aalnte  the  tcmny  nmle  of  mom. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  coarse, 
And  many  a  stream  allures  hei^to  its  source. 
'Tis  noon,  *tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wrooght. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought, 
Nor  vamly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behmd  S 
Its  orb  so  foil,  hs  vision  so  confined  I 
Who  goides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  Y 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  oonscioos  triumph  swell  f 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  &e  xbazy  clew 
Of  summer  sctotSy  that  charmed  her  as  she  flewt 
Hail,  Memory^  hail !  th)^  universal  reign 
Guazds  the  least  link  of  being's  glorious  chaJn." — Rogtn. 

In  the  disciple  the  manner  is  reproduced,  and  yet  modified 
as  in  these  lines : — 

"  Auspicious  Hope !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe; 
Won  by  their  sweets,  in  Nature's  languid  hour. 
The  way-wOm  pilgrim  seeks  thy  sammer  bowtarS. 
There  as  the  wild  bee  murmurs  on  the  wing,  • 
What  peaceful  dreams  thy  handmaid  spirits  bring ! 
What  viewless  forms  th'  JEolian  organ  play, 
'^'And  sweep  the  furrowed  lines  of  conscious  thought  away." 

How  the  master  and  the  scholar  may  be  again  recognized 
in  the  following  passages : — 

"  So,  when  the  mild  Tufia  dared  explore 
'    Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worids  unknown  befiire ; 
And  with  &e  sons  of  science  wooed  the  gale. 
That  rising,  swelled  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
80  when  he  breathed  his  firm,  yet  Ibnd  adieu. 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe, 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved,  such  tears  he  shed 
.While  each  soft  scene  of  summer  beauty  fled. 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistftd  look  he  cast, 
liong  watched  the  streaming  signal  finom  the  mart| 
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Tm  twilight's  dawf  tmts  deceived  his  aye,  ^ 

And  fiuiy  forests  fringed  the  evening  Bky.^-^cgerB, 

<<  And  such  thy  streogth-inspiring  aid,  that  bore 
The  hardy  Byxon  to  his  native  shore, — 
In  horrid  climes  where  Chiloe's  tempests  sweep 
Tumnltaoos  mnrmnrs  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
Twas  his  to  momii  misfortune's  rudest  shock. 
Scourged  by  the  winds,  and  cradled  on  the  roolc, 
To  wake  each  jciyleas  mom  and  search  again 
The  fiumshed  haunts  of  solitary  men ; 
Whoee  race,  unyielding  as  their  native  storm. 
Know  not  a  trace  of  nature  but  the  form ; 
Yet  at  thy  call  the  hardy  tar  pursued, 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  sad,  but  unsubdued; 
Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  from  afar 
The  moon's  palp  planet,  and  the  northern  star  \ 
Paused  at  each  dreary  cry  pnheard  before, 
Hyenas  in  the  wild,  and  mermaids  on  the  shore ; 
Till  led  by  thee  o'er  many  a  oiiff  sublime. 
He  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  home  to  rest,  or  shelter  t9  defend. 
Peace  and  repose,  a  Briton  and  a  friend !"— C<Map6«l^ 

Into  every  form  of  expression  the  scBolar  follows  his  mat- 
ter:— 

"  When  DioclesiAn's  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  &scea  of  a  world  resigned. 
Say,  why  we  trace  the  labors  of  his  ipade 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade  1 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne, 
To  muse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown, 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew, 
What  claimed  the  sdrrows  of  *  last  adieu  f  "-^iS^irer*. 

**  And  say,  when  summoned  from  the  worid  and  thee, 
I  lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow-lxee. 
Wilt  thou,  sweet  mourner  I  at  my  stone  apt»e«r, 
And  soothe  my  parting  spirit  lingering  near  7"— Caflifi6s0. 

But  the  ly^eness  is  found  every  wbefe^-^in  phrase,  in  image- 
ry, in  topics,  and  in  tone/  When,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  Mr.  Rogers  produced  his  poem  of  Human 
Life,  what  a  change  of  manner,  what  a  transformation  of 
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Btjyle  had  taken  place  in  him !  No  longer  die  gran£loqaeut 
inyocationa  were  found  ;  no  longer  the  sounding  style,  no 
longer  the  easy  recoirence  of  the  cadence,  pausing  on  the 
caesura  and  falling  Bt  the  close  of  the  line.  Here  the  whole 
xhythm  and  construction  were  of  a  new  school  and  a  new 
generation.  The  style  was  more  simple  and  more  vigorous. 
The  sentences  marched  on  with  a  rare  recurrence  of  die 
caesura,  die  cadence  did  not  faU  with  the  end  of  the  line, 
but  oftener  far  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the^erse  abounded 
with  triplets. 

**  He  reads  tfaanksijiTing  in  the  ejee  of  all— 
All  met  as  at  B  boly  feftival  { 
— On  tlM  day  dertined  for  his  ibnetal ! 
Lo  I  ibidn  tlie  tiend,  who,  enterfng  where  he  hy. 
Breathed  in  his  drowsy  ear-^' Away,  away ! 
Take  tfaoa  my  cloak— Nay,  start  not,  but  obey ! 
Take  it,  and  leaTO  me.* " 

What  a  total  revolution  is  here  1^  The  old  chime  is  gone, 
the  old  melody  is  exchanged  for  a  new.  All  depends  on 
entirely  new  principles,  and  seeks  to  give  pleasure  through 
an  utteily  fresh  medium.  But  the  poem  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  beaudful  things  in  any  language.  It  is  human  life 
from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  with  all  its  pleaauiea,  aspira- 
tions, trials,  and  triumphs.  Every  dnng  which  clings  round 
the  spirit  of  man  as  precious,  every  thing  which  wms  us 
onward,  and  sustains  us  in  sorrow,  and  soothes  us  under 
the  inflicdon  of  wrong — the  glory  of  public  good,  and  the 
hallowed  charm  of  domestic  affiscdon,  is  thrown  into  this 
poem,  vrith  the  art  of  a  master  and  the  great  soul  of  a  sano- 
dfied  experience.  Never  either  were  the  varied  scenes  of 
English  life  more  sweetly  described.  The  wedding  and 
die  burial,  die  viUage  wake  and  the  field  sports,  the  battle 
(tnd  the  victory,  all  are  blended  inimitably  into  the  grettt 
picture  of  existence,  and  at  time^  the  aged  minstrel  rises 
into  a  strain  of  power  and  animadon,  audi  as  rebuke  the 
doubters  of  those  attributes  in  him. 
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''Then  ii  the  age  of  admixatkm— Then 
GodB  walk  the  earth,  or  beings  more  than  men; 
Who  breathe  ihe  aonl  of  inapuataon  romid. 
Whose  Tflry  ahadowa  oonaecrate  the  ground ! 
Ah !  then  oomea  thronging  many  a  wild  deaire. 
And  high  imagining,  end  thoogfat  of  fire ! 
Then  from  within^  a  voice  azdaima—'AaplreJ'    * 
Phantoma,  that  upvmd  pointy  before  him  paaa^ 
As  in  the  oave  athwart  the  wixaid's  glaia ; 
They,  that  on  youth  a  grace,  a  hister  abed. 
Of  eveiy  age,  ^e  Uying  and  the  dead  T 

Still  this  poem  of  Human  Life  is  but  the  life  of  one  i 
tion  of  our  feUow-men — that  of  the  gentry.  It  is  curious, 
that  it  does  not  descend  into  the  midst  of  the  multitude, 
and  give  us  any  of  those  deep  and  somber  shades  which 
abound  so  much  in  Crabbe.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Crabbe  had  seen  it  and  felt  it.  He  had  been  bom  among 
it,  and  had  himself  to  struggle.  Rogers  has  gone  on  that 
easy  path  of  life  that  is  paved  with  gold,  and  '*  the  huts 
where  poor  men  lie,''  therefore«  probably  never  for  a  mo- 
ment protruded  themselves'  through  the  charmed  circle  of 
his  poetic  insj^ration.  Happily  for  him  his  are  fully  the 
Pleasures  of  Memoiy.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  or  less 
honorable,  that  in  actual  life,  there  is  no  man  who  has 
remembered  the  struggling  more  sympathetically,  nor  has 
held  out  so  generous  a  hand  to  the  aid  of  unfriended  merit. 

From  the  Voyage  of  Columbus  the  following  extract  will 
a£ford  an  example  of  the  beautiful  description  and  rich 
imaginative  power  which  abound  in  that  poem : — 

THE   VXW  WORLD. 

**  Long  on  the  deep  the  mists  of  morning  lay, 
Then  rose,  revealing,  as  they  rolled  away, 
Half^ireling  hiUa,  whoae  everiaatihg  wooda 
Sweep  with  their  aable  skirta  the  ahadowy  fioodi : 
And  aayy^wfaen  tSl  to  holy  transport  given, 
Embraced  and  wept  as  at  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
When  one  and  all  of  ns,  repentant,  ran, 
And  on  oar  ihcea,  bleaaed  the  wondions  man,— 
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Say,  wu  I  thus  daopivad,  or  from  Hm  i 

Bant  oo  my  ear  aeraptuc  hanoDonieaf 

'  Glory  to  God !'  amittmbered  yoicea  mug, 

'  Glory  to  God!'  the  Tales  and  moontaina  nmg— 

Voices  that  hftUed  creation's  primal  mom. 

And  to  the  shepBerds  song  a  Savior  bonL 

Slowly,  bareheaded,  throbgh  the  sa'rf  we  bor6 
The  fliored  cross,  and  kneeling,  kissed  the  shore. 
But  what  a  scene  was  there?    Nymphs  of  romance ! 
Youths  graceful  as  the  lawn,  with  eager  glance 
Spring  firom  the  gladeri;  andjdown  the  alleys  peep ; 
Some  headlong  rush,  bounding  from  steep  to  steep, 
'  And  clap  their  hands,  exclaiming  as  they  run, 
'  Come  and  behold  the  children  of  the  sun !' 
When  haik,  a  signal-shot !    The  voice  it  came 
Over  the  sea,  in  darknesrand  in  0ame ! 
They  saw,  they  heard ;  and  up  the  highest  hm. 
As  in  a  picture,  all  at  once  were  stiU ! 
Creatures  ao  fiur,  in  garments  Strangely  wrought, 
From  citadels,  with  Heaven^'s  own.  thunder  fraught^ 
Checked  their  light  fbotsteps--statue-Iike  they  stood. 
As  worshiped  forms,  the  Genii  of  the  Wood ! 

At  length  the  spell  dissolTesi  the  wtfrior's  lanoe 
Rings  on  the  tortoise  with  wild  dissonance! 
And  see,  the  regal  plumes,  the  coach  of  state ! 
Still,  where  it  moves,  the  wise  in  council  wait! 
See  now  bcnne  forth  the  monstrous  masks  of  gold. 
And  ebon  chaif  of  many  a  serpent  fold ; 
These  now  exchanged  for  gifts  that  thrice  smrpMS 
The  wondrous  ring,  and  lamp,  and  horse  of  bress. 
What  long-drawn  tube  transports  the  gaxer  home, 
Kindling  with  stars  at  noon  the  ethereal  domet 
'TIS  here :  luid  here  circles  of  solid  light 
Charm  with  another  self  the  cheated  sight ; 
As  man  to  man  another  self  disclose. 
And  now  with  terror  starts,  with  triumph  glows !" 

Italy,  Mr.  Rogers's  last  published  ptiem  of  any  lengdi,  is 
a  fine  production,  full  of  that  glorious  laud,  and  abounding 
with  the  finest  subjects  for  the  painter  and  the  sculptor; 
but  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  speak  flirther  of  it  here. 

The  changes  of  Mr.  Rogers's  life,  or  of  his  abodes,  have 
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not  been  many.  He  was  bora  at  Newington-green,  in 
1763,  and  is,  consequently,  eighty-three  years  of  age* 
Newington-green,  his  birthplace,  has  all  the  marks  of  an 
old  locality.  In  this  neighborhood  the  Tudor  princes  used 
to  live  a  good  deaL  Canonbury,  between  this  green  and 
Islington,  was  a  fayorite  hunting-seat  of  Etisabeth,  and  no 
doubt  the  woods  and  wastes  extended  all  round  this  neigh- 
bm:hood.  There  is  Kingsland,  now  all  built  On,  there  is 
Henry  VTU/s  wafic,  and  Queen  Elizabedi's  walk,  all  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  this  old,  quiet  green  seems  to  retain  a 
feeling  and  an  aspect  of  those  times.  It  is  built  round  with 
hduses,  evidently  of  a  considerable  age.  There  are  trees 
and  quietness  about  it  still.  In  the  center  of  the  south  side 
is  an  old  house  standing  back,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Henxy  VIII;  At  the  end  next  to  Stoke  New- 
ington  stands  an  old  Presbyterian  chapel,  at  which  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Price  preached,  and  of  which,  afterward, 
th^  husband  of  Mrs.  Barbaiild  was  the  minister.  Near 
this  chapel  De  Foe  was  educated,  and  ^e  house  still  le^ 
mains. '  In  this  green  lived,  too,  Mary  Wolstoncroft,  being 
engaged  %vith  another  lady  in  keeping  a  school.  Samuel 
Rogers  was  bom  in  the  stuccoed  house  at  the  southwest 
<somer,  which  is  much  older  than  it  seems.  Adjoining  it  is 
a  large,  old  garden.  Here  his  iather,  and  his  mother's 
father,  lived  before  him.  By  the  mother's  side  he  was 
descended  from  the  celebrated  Philip  Henry,  the  father  of 
Matthew  Henry,  and  was  therefore  of  an  old  Non-con- 
formist &mily.  Mr.  Rogers's  grandfather  was  a  gentleman, 
pursuing  no  profession,  but  his  father  engaged  in  banking. 
Mr,  Rogers  continued  to  reside  in  this  house  till  afler  his 
father's  death,  and  wrote  and  published  here  his  Pleasures 
of  Memory;  which  appeared  a  short  time  before  his  father's 


On  quitting  Newihgton-green,  Mr.  Rogers  took  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  where  he  continued  to  reside  five  years,  or 
tin  about  1800,  when  he  removed  to  his  present  house ;  so 
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that  he  has  oceupied  hii  pnasent  abode  the  g^nsater  pait  of 
ha]f*a-centttry.  In  this  houses  22,  St  Jame8's-phu»«  he  has 
net  only  written  erery  one  of  his  diief  poems,  exo^t  the 
Plensury  of  Memory,  hut  he  has  heen  visited  in  it  hy  a 
vast  number  of  ihe  most  celebrated  men  of  hu  timet  smong 
Uiem  Byron,  Soott,  Moore,  Crabbe,  Fox,  GampbeD,  Words- 
worth, Sottthey,  Coleridge,  etc. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  anxious  to  purchase 
an  estate  in  the  country,  not  too  far  firom  London,  where 
he  could  buUd  a  house  after  his  own  taste.  .He  pitched  on 
Fredley  farm,  in  Norbuiy-park,  near  Mickleham,  in  Surrey, 
whidi  was  to  be  disposed  o£  By  some  means  it  escaped 
him,  and  disappointed  in  his  object,  he  seems  to  have  given 
up  the  search  for  another  situatioti,  and  contented  himself 
with  building  his  house  on  paper.  The  result  was  the 
abode  described  in  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  published  in 
1798.  His  villa  is  placed  in  a  rustic  hamlet,  has  few  apttrt<* 
ments,  but  is  not  without  its  library  and  cold  badi,  aiid  is 
furnished  with  piiDts  after  the  best  painten,  and  casts  finom 
the  antique.  The  whole  of  this  poem  breathes  the  love  of 
the  country,  of  simplicity  of  life,  and  condemns  die  pomp 
and  die  fellies  of  London  feshionable  life.  Its  accompani- 
ments*  its  exterior  and  interior,  are  all  of  the  same  unosten- 
tatious character — it-  is  an  abode  that  any  man  of  taste 
might  possess  vrithout  any  great  wealth. 

*  Sttn  mast  my  partial  pencfl  love  to  dwell 
On  the  home  protpects  of  my  hermit«ceU : 
The  mossy  pales  that  skirt  the  orchard  green 
Here  hid  by  shmb-wood,  there  by  glimpses  seen ; 
And  the  brown  path^^y  that  with  careless  ilow 
Smka,  and  is  lost  among  the  trees  below. 
Still  mast  U  tnoe,  the  flattering  tints  focgivsr- 
£ach  fleeting  charm  that  bids  the  landscape  live. 
Oft  o'er  the  mead,  at  pleasing  distance  pass, 
Bnwnng  the  hedge  by  fits,  the  panniered  ass ; 
The  idKng  shepherd-boy  with  nide  delight 
Whisding  his  dog  to  marit  the  pebUa's  flight; 
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And,  in  her  kisrchief  blue,  the  cottage  maid. 
With  brimming  pitcher  from  the  fhadowy  glade 
Far  to  the  flonth  a  moontain  vale  retires, 
Bich  in  its  groves,  and  glens,  and  village  spices ; 
Its  upland  lawns,  and  cliffs  with  foliage  hung, 
Its  wizard -stream,  nor  nameless,  nor  unsung: 
And  tfanmgfa  the  various  yeas,  the  Various  dajT, 
WhM  scenes  of  gloiy  burst  and  melt  away !" 

His  inferior  embeUishineiit  tball  be  my  last  extract : — 
**  Hera  no  state  chambers  in  long  line  unfold, 
3right  vritk  broad  mirrors,  rough  vtrith  fretted  gold : 
Yet  modest  ornament,  with  use  combined. 
Attracts  the  eye  to  exercise  the  inind. 
Small  change  of  scene,  small  space  bis  home  requires, 
Who  leads  a  life  of  satisfied  desires. 
What  though  no  marble  breathes,  no  canvas  glows^ 
From  every  point  a  ray  of  genins  flovm! 
Be  mine  to  bless  the  more  mechanic  skill. 
That  stamps,  renews,  and  multiplies  at  will ; 
And  dheaply  circulates  through  distant  climes 
The  fiiirest  relics  of  the  purest  times.  ^ 

Here  from  the  tnold  to  conscions.being  start 
Those  finer  forms,  the  miracles  of  art; 
Here  chosen  gems,  impressed  on  sulphur  shine, 
Jbat  slept  for  ages  in  the  secret  mine ; 
And  bere  the  iaithfrd  graver  dares  tO'  trace 
A  Michael's  grandeur  and  a  Raphael's  grace  f 
Thy  galleiy,  f  lorence,  gilds  my  faoomble  walls, 
And  my  low  roof  the  Vaticaa  recalls.** 

But  Mr.  Rogen  had  the  power  to  procure  the  originaLi ; 
and  therefore  the  same  taste  put  him  in  poesessian  of  them. 
He  was  destined  to  spend  his  lifo  in  London,  and  only  pre- 
mifting  that  the  front  of  his  house  overlooks  the  Green-park, 
atad  possesses  a  gateway  into  it,  I  shall  present  the  account 
of  its  interior,  or  rather  of  its  treasures  of  art,  ftt>m'the  pen 
of  the  well  known  Professor  Waagen  of  Berlin,  knowing 
fit>m  the  poet  himself  that  it  is  accurate. 

"  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Solly,  who  continues  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  qf  doing  me  service,  1  have  been  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Rogers  the  poet,  a  very  distinguished  and 
Vol.  II.— T 
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amiable  man.  He  is  one  of  the  few  faappy^  mortals  to 
whom  it  has  been  granted,  to  be  able  to  gratify,  in  a  worthy 
manner,  the  most  lively  sensibility  to  every  thing  noble  and 
beautiful.  He  has  accordingly  found  means,  in  the  course 
of  his  long  life,.to  impress  this  sentiment  on  eyery  thing  about 
him.  In  his  house  you  are*  everywhere  sunounded  and 
excited  with  the  higher  productions  of  art  In  truth  one 
knows  not  whether  more  to  admire  the  diversity  or  the  pu- 
ll^ of  his  taste.  Pictures  of  the  most  different  schools,  an- 
cient and  modem  sculptures,  Greek  vases,  Alternately  attract 
the  eye,  ^and  are  so'  arranged,  with  a  judicious  regard  to 
their  size,  in  proportion  to  the  place  assigned  them,  that 
every  room  isiichly  and  fHcturesquely  oxx^amented,  without 
having  the  appearance  of  a  magazine  from  being  overfilled, 
as  we  frequently  find.  Among  all  these  objects  none  is  in- 
significant; several  cabinets  and  portfolios  cantain,  beside 
the  choicest  collections  of  antique  ornaments  in  gold  that  I 
have  hitherto  seen,  valuable  miniatures  of  the  middle  ages, 
fine  drawingrs  by  the  old  masters,  and  the  most  agreeable 
prints  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  engravers,  Marcantonio, 
Durer,  etc.,  in  the  finest  impressions.  The  enjoyment  of 
all  these  treasures  was  heightened  to  the  owner  by  the  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  the  most  eminent,  now  deceased, 
English  artists.  Flax  man  and  Stothaid ;  both  have  left  him 
a  memorial  of  their  fiiendship.  In  two  little  marble  statues 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  a  mantle-piece,  vnth  a  bas-ielief 
representing  a  muse  with  a  lyre  and  Mnemosyne  by  Flax- 
man,  there  is  the  same  noble  and  gracefiil  feeling  w^ch  has 
so  greatly  attracted  me  from  my  childhood  in  his  celebrated 
compositions  after  Homer  and  iEschylus.  The  hair  and 
draperies  are  treated  with  great,  almost  too  picturesque 
sofiness.  Among  all  the  'English  painters,  none,  perhaps, 
has  BO  much  power  of  invention  as  Stothard.  His  versadle 
talent  has  successfbUy  made  essays  in  the  domains  of  histo- 
ry, or  fancy  and  poetry,  of  humor,  and  lastly,  even  in  do- 
mestic scenes,  in  the  style  of  Watteau.     To  this  may  be 
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added  much  feeing  fi)r  graceful  moyements,  and  cheeiful, 
bright  coloring.  In  his  pictures-,  which,  adorn  a  chimney- 
piece,  principal  characters  from  Shakspeare's  plays  are  rep- 
resented with  grreat  spirit  and  humor;  among  them  Falstaff 
makes  a  very  distinguished  and  comical  figuie.  There  id 
also  a  merry  company,  in  the  s^le  of  Watteau ;  the  least 
attractive  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  Peace  returning 
to  the  earth,  for  the  brilliant  coloring  approaching  to  Rubens 
can  not  make  up  for  the  poorness  of  the  heads  and  Am 
weakness  of  the  drawing.    , 

"  As  there  are  among  the  pictures  some  of  the  best  works 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  fine  specimens  of  the  works  of  three 
of  the  most  eminent  British  artists  of  an  eariier  date  are  here 
united. 

"  Beside  jportraits,  properly  so  called,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  the  happiest  in  the  rspresentation  of  children,  where  he 
was  able,  in  the  main,  to  remain  ^uthful  to  nature,  and  in 
general. an  indifferent  but  naive  action  or. occupation  alone 
was  necessary.  In  such  pictures,  he  admirably  succeeded 
in  representing  the  youthful  bloom  and  artless  manners  of 
the  fine  English  children.  '  This  it  is  which  makes  his  cele- 
brated strawberry  girl,  which  is  in^  this  collection,  so  at* 
tractive.  >  With,  her  hands  simply  folded,  a  basket  under 
her  arm,  she  stands  in  her  white  frock,  and  looks  full  at  the 
spectator,  with  her  fine,  large  eyes.  The  admirable  impas- 
te, the  bright,. golden  tone,  clear  as  Rembrandt,  and  the  dark 
landscape  background,  have  a  striking  effect.  Sir  Joshua 
himself  looked  upon  this  as  one  of  his  best  pictiues.  A 
sleeping  girl  is  also  uncommonly  charming,  the  coloring 
very  glowiikg;  many  cracks  in  the  painting,  both  in  the 
background  and  the  drapery,  show  the  uncertainty  of  the 
artist  in  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  art.  Another  girl 
with  a  bird  does  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure.  The 
rather  afSected  laugh  is,  in  this  instance,  not  stolen  from  na- 
ture,, but  from  the  not  happy  invention  of  the  painter ;  in 
the  glowing  color  there  is  something  specky  and  false. 
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Pock,  the  meny  elf  in^  ShakBpeare's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  called  by  the  English  Robin  Goodfellow,  repre- 
sented as  a  child,  with  an  arch  look,  sitting  on  a  mushroom, 
and  foil  of  wantonness,  stretching  out  arms  and  legs,  is  an- 
other much  admired  work  of  Sir  Joshua.  But  though  this 
picture  is  painted  with  much  warmth'  and  clearness,  the 
conception  does  not  at  all  please  me.  I  find  it  too  childish, 
and  not  fiultastic  enough.  In  the  backgtound,  Titania  is 
seen  with  the  asa-headed  weaver.  Psyche  with  the  lamp, 
locking  at  Cupid,  figures  as.large  as  life,  is  of  the  most  brill- 
iant effect,  and,  in  the  tender,  greenish  half-tints,  also  of 
great  delicacy.  In  the  regard  for  beautiful  leading  lines, 
there  is  an  affinity  to  the  rather  exaggerated  grace  of  Par- 
meggiano.  In  such  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua,  the  incorrect 
drawing  always  injures  the  effect.  I  was  mudi  interested 
at^  meeting  with  a  landscape  by  this  master.  It  ia  in  the 
style  of  Rembrandt,  and  of  very  strong  effect 

*' Of  older  English  paintens,  there  are  here- two  pretty 
pictures  by  Ghdnsborough,  one  by  Wilson;  of  the  more 
recent,  I  found  only  one  by  the  raie  and  spirited  Bonington, 
of  a  Turk  fiillen  asleep  over  his  pipe,  admirably  executed  in 
a  deep,  harmopious  chiaro-oscurow  Mr.  Rogers's  taste  and 
knowledge  of  the  art  are  too  general  for  him  not  to  feel  the 
pro&und  intellectual  value  of  works  of  art  in  which  the 
management  of  the  materials  was  in  some  degree  restrict- 
ed. He  has  therefore  not  disdained  to  place  in  his  collec- 
tion the  half-tigures  of  St  Paul  and  St  John,  and  fragments 
of  a  firesco  painting  from  the  Carmelite  Church  at  Florence, 
by  Giotto ;  Salome  dancing  befoire  Herod,  and  the  behead- 
ing of  St  John,  by  Fiesole ;  a  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Lorenzo  de  Condi,  the  fellow-scholar  and  firiend  of  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  whose  productions  and  personal  character 
were  so  estimable.  Next  to  these  pictures  is  a  Christ  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Raphael,  at  the  time  when  he  had 
not  abandoned  the  manner  of  Perugia  This  little  picture 
was  once  a  part  of  the  predella  to  the  altar-piece  which 
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Raphael  painted  in  the  year  150$  for  the  nmu  of  St  An- 
thony, at  Perugio.  It  came  with  the  Orleans  gallery  to 
England,  and  waa  last  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Eldin,  in 
Edinburgh.  Unhappily  it  has  been  mnch  injnred  by  dean- 
mg  and  repairing,  but  in  many  parts,  particularly  ia  the 
arms  o£  the  angel,  there  are  defects  in  the  drawing,  such  as 
we  do  not  find  in  Raphael  even  fit  this  period.  Sd  that, 
most  probably,  the  composition  alone  should  be  ascribed  to 
him,  and  the  execution  to  one  of  the  assistants,  who'paint^ 
the  two  saints  belonging  to  the  same  predella  now  in  Dul- 
wich  College. 

**  From  the  Orleans  gallery,  Mr.  Rogers  has*  Raphael's 
Madonna,  well  known  by  Fl^art's  engraving,  vritb  the  eyes 
rather  cast  down,  on  whom  the  child  standing  by  her  fondly 
leans.  The  expression  of  joyousneas  in.  the  child  is  very 
pleasing.  The  gray  color  of  the  under-dress  of  the  virgin, 
with  red  sleeve8,ibnns  an  agreeable  harmony  with  the  blue 
mantle.  To  judge  by  the  character  and  drawing,  the  com^ 
position  may  be  of  the  eariy  period  of  Raphael's  residence 
at  Rome..  In  other  respects,  this  picture  admits  of  no  judg- 
ment, because  many  parts  have  become  quite  flat  by  clean- 
ing, and  others  are  painted  over^  The  landscape  is  in  a 
blue-greemsh  tone,  differing  from  Raphael's  manner. 

**  Of  the  Roman  school  I  will  mention  only  one  more. 
Christ  bearing  his  cross,  by  Andrea  Saochi,  a  moderate- 
sized  picture  from  the  Orleans  gallery,  is  one  of  the  capital 
pictures  of  this  master,  in  composition,  depth  of  coloring, 
and  harmony. 

"  The  crown,  however,  of  the  vdiole  collection,  is  Christ 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene,  by  Titian.  ^  It  was  former- 
ly ia  the  possession  of  the  family  ef  MuselH  at  Verona,  and 
afterward  adorned  the  Orleans  gallery.  In  the  clear,  bright, 
golden  tone  of  the  flesh,  ^e  caieful  execution,  the  refined 
feeling,  in  the  impassioned  desire  of  the  kneeling  Magdalene 
to  touch  the  Lord,  and  the  calm,  dignified  refusal  of  the 
Savior,  we  recognize  the  earlier  time  of  this  master.    The 
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beautiful  landscape,  with  the  reflection  of  the  glowing  hori- 
zon upon  the  blue  sea,  which  ia  of  great  importance  here, 
in  proportion  to  the  figures,  proves  how  early  Titian  ob- 
tained extraordinary  mastery  in  this  point,  and  confirms  that 
he  was  the  first  who  carried  tl^s  branch  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection.  This  poetic  picture  is,  on  the  whole,  in  very 
good  preservation ;  the  crimson  drapery  of  the  Magdalene 
is  of  unusual  depth  and  fiillness.  The  lowlBr  part  of  the 
legs  of  Christ  have,  however,  suffered  a  little.  The  figures 
are  about  a  third  the:  size  of  life. 

*'  The  finished  sketch  for  the  celebrated  picture,  known 
by  the  name  of  La  Gloria  di  Tiziano,  which  he  afterward, 
by  the  command  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  painted  for  the 
church  of  the  convent  where  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  died, 
is  also  vety/emark&ble.  It  is  a  rich,  but  not  very  pleasing 
composition.  The  idea  of  having  the  cof&a  of  the  emperor 
carded  up  to  heaven,  where  God  the  Father  and  Son  are 
enthroned,  is  certainly  not  a  happy  one.  The  painting  is 
throughout  excellent,  and  of  a  rich,  decjp  tone  in  the  flesh. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  wanting  in  re-touches.  The  large 
picture  b  now  in  the  EscuriaL 

"  Aa  the  genuine  pictures  of  Giorgione  are  so.  very  rare, 
I  vnll  briefly  mention  a  young  knight,  small,^  fiill-length, 
noble  and  powerful  in  &uce  and  figure ;  ^e  head  is  masterly, 
treated  in  his  glowing  tone,"  the  armor  with  great  force  and 
clearness  in -the  chiaro-osctiro. 

"The  origind  sketch  of  Tintoretto,  for  his  celebrated 
picture  of  St.  Mark  coming  to  the  assistance  of  a  martyr,  is 
as  spirited  as  it  is  fidl  and  deep  in  the  tone; 

''The  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  by  Giacomo  Bassano,  is, 
in  execution  and  glow  of  coloring,\  approaching  to  Rem- 
brandt, one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  master. 

"  There  are  some  fine  cabinet  pictures  of  the  school  of 
Carracci :  a  Virgin  and  Child,  worshiped  by  six  samts,  by 
Lodovico  Carracci,  is  one  of  his  most  pleasing  pictures  in 
imitation  of  Corregio.    Among  four  pictures  by  Domeni- 
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chinoy  two  landscapes,  with  the  punishment  of  Manyas,  and 
Tobit  with  the  fish,  are  very  attractive,  fix>m  the  poetry  of 
the  composition  and  the  delicacy  of  the  finish.  Another  like- 
wise very  fine  one  of  Bird-catching,  fixmi  the  Boi^ghese  Palace, 
has  unfortunately  turned  quite  dark.  A  Christ,  by  Guido, 
is  broadly  and  spiritedly  touched  in  his  finest  silver  tone. 

**  There  is  an  exquisite  little  gem  by  Claude  Lorraine. 
In  a  soft  evening  lights  a  lonely  shepherd,  with  his  peace- 
fill  flocks,  is  playing  the  pipe.  Of  the  master's  earlier  time ; 
admirable  in  the  impasto,  carefiil  and  delicate,  decided  an^ 
soft,  all  in  a  warm  gulden  tone.  In  the  Liber  Yeritatis, 
marked  No.  11. ,  Few  pictures  inspire  like  this  a  feeling 
fyr  the  delicious  stilhiess  of  a  summer's  evening. 

"A  landscape  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  -rather  large,  of  a 
very  poetic  composition  and  careful  execution,,  inspires,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  brownish  silver  tone,  the  sensation 
of  Uie  fireshness  of  morning.  There  is  quite  a  reviving 
coolness  in  die  dark  water  and  under  the  trees  of  the  fore- 
ground. 

^*  Two  smaller  historical  pictures  by  Pomisin,  of  his  earlier 
time,  class  %unong  bis  carefiil  and  good  works.   . 

"  Of  the  Flemish  school  there  are  a  few,  but  very  good, 
specimens. 

^  There  is  a  highly  inte]:e8tuig  picture  by  Rubens.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Mantua,  he  was  so.  pleased  with  the 
triumph  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  Mantegna,  that  ^e  made  a  fine 
copy  of  one  of  the  nine  pictures.  His  love  fiir  the  fiuitastic 
and  pompous  led  him  to  choose  that  with  the  elephants 
carrying  the  candelabra ;  but  his  ardent  imagination,  ever 
directed  to  the  dramatic,  could  not  be  content  with  this. 
Instead  of  a  harmless  sheep,  which  in  Mantegna  is  walking 
by  the  side  of  the  foremost  elephant,  Rubens  miide  a  Hon 
a^d  a  Hjoness,  which  growl  angrily,  at  the  elephsnt.  The 
latter,  on  his  part,  is  not  idle,  but,  looking  fiiriously  round, 
is  on  the  point  of  striking  the  lion  a  blow  with  his  trunk. 
The  severe  pattern  which  he  had  before  him  in  Mantegna 
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h«0  moderated  AubenB  in  his  usually  vexy  full  fbrmB,  »o  that 
Ihey  are  more  noble  and  Blender  than  Ihey  generally  arob 
The  coloring,  aa  in  all  his  earlier  j^ictorea,  is  more  subdued 
than  in  the  later,  and  yet' powerful  Rubens  himself  seems 
to  have  set  much  value  on  this  study ;  for  it  was  among  the 
effects  at  his  death.  Duiring  the  revolution,  Mr.  Champer- 
powne  brought  it  from  the  Balbi  Palace^  at  Gienoa.  It  is 
three  feet  high,  and  five  feet  five  inches  wide. 

"  The  study  for  the  celebrated. picture,  the  Terrars  of 
War,  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  respecting  which 
we  have  a  letter  in  Rubens's  own  hand,  is  likewise  well 
worth  notioe..  Rubens  painted  this  picture  for  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Venus  endeavoa,  in  vain,  to  keep  Mars, 
Ae  insatiable  wanior,  as  Homer  calls  him,  fix>m  war ;  he 
hurries  away  to  prepare  indescribable  destruction.  This 
picture,  one  foot  eight  inches  high,  and  two  feet  six  and 
a  half  inches  wide,  which  I  have^seen  in  the  exhifaitipn  ai 
the  British  Institution,  is,  by  the  .warmth  and  power  of 
the  coloring,  and  the  spirited  and  careful  execution,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  Rubens's  smaU  pictnres  of  this 
period. 

''  LasUy,  there  is  a  Moonlight  by  him.  The  clear  reflec- 
tion of  the  moon  in  the  water,  its  effect  in  the  low  distance, 
the  contrast  of  the  dark  mass  of  trees  in  the  foreground,  are 
a  proof  of  the  deep  feeling  for  striking  incidents  in  nature, 
which  was  peculiar  to  Rubens.  ,As  in  another  picture  the 
flakes  of  snow  were  represented,  he  has.  here  marked  the 
stars. 

**  1  have  now  become  acquainted  with  Rembrandt  in  a 
new  department;  he  haa  painted  in  brown  and  white  a 
rather  obscure  allegory  on  the  deliverance  of  the  United 
Provinces  from  the  union  of  such'  great  powers  as  Spain 
and  Austria^  It  is  a  rich  composition,  with  many  horse- 
men. One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  is  a  lion  chained 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  on  which  the  tree  of  liberty  is  grow* 
ing.    Over  the  rock  are  the  words,  *  Sph  Deaghria^    The 
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whole  is  executed  with  consummate  skill,  and  the  principal 
efifect  striking. 

"His  own  portrait,  at  an  adranced  age,  with  very  dark 
ground  and  shadows,  and,  for  him,  a  cooKtone  of  the  lights, 
is  to  be  classed,  among  the  great  number  of  them,  with  that 
in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery ;  (mly  it  is  treated  in  his  broad- 
est manner,  which  borders  on  looseness. 

**  A  landscape,  with  a  few  trees  upon  a  hiU,  in  the  fore- 
ground, with  a  horseman  and  a  .pedestrian  in.  the  back- 
ground, a  plain,  with  a  bright  horizon,  is  clearer  in  the 
shadows  than  other  landscapes  by  Rembrandt,  and  there- 
fore, with  the  most  powerful  effect,  the  more  harmoni- 
ous. 

**  Among  the  drawings  I  miist  ajt  least  mention  some  of 
the  finest. 

'*  Raphael.  The  celebrated  Entombment,  drawn  with 
the  utmost  spirit  with  the  pen.  From  the  Crozat  collec- 
tion.    Mr.  Rogers  gave. ofi  120  for  it. 

^*  Andrsa  del  Sarto.  Some  studies  in  black  dialks,  for 
his  fresco  paintings  in  the  Chapel  del  Scalzo.  That  for  the 
young  man  Who  carries  the  baggage  in  th&  visitation  of  the 
Virgin  is  remarkably  animated. 

"  Lucas  Van  Letden.  A  pen  drawing,  executed  in  the 
most  perfect  and  masterly  manner,  fer  bis  celebrated  and 
excisssively  rare  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.  This  wonderftd  drawing  has  hitherto  been 
enroneously  ascribed  to  Albert  Durer. 

"Albert  Durer.  A  child  weeping.  In  chalk,  on  col- 
ored paper,  brightened  with  white;  almost  unpleasantly 
true  to  reality. 

"Among  4e  admirable  engravings,  I  mention  only  a 
single  female  figure,  very  delicately  treated,  which  is  so  en- 
tirely pervaded  with  the  spirit  pf  Francisco  Francia,  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  him.  -  Frtincia,  originally  a 
goldsmith,  is  well  known  to  have  been  peculiarly  skilled  m 
executing  larger  compositions  in  niello.    How  easily,  there- 
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fore,  might  k  have  occmred  to  him,  instead  of  working  as 
hitherto  in  silver,  to  work  with  his  graver  in  copper,  espe- 
cially as  in  his  time  the  engraving  on  copper  had  been 
brought  into  more  general  use  in  Italy,  by  A.  Mtantegna  and 
others ;  and  Francia  had  such  energy  and  diversity  of  tal- 
ents thatp  in  his  mature  age;  he  -successfully  made  himself 
master  of  the  art  of  painting,  wbich  was  so  much  more  re 
mote  from  his  own  original  profession.  Beside  this,  die 
fine  delicate  lines  in  which  the  engraving  is  executed  indi- 
cate an  artist  who  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  work 
lor  niello-plates,  in  which  this  manner  is. usually  practiced 
The  circumstance,  too,  that  Marcantonio  was  educated  in 
the  workshop  of  Francia,  is  favorable  to  the  presuinption 
that  he  himself  had  practiced  engraving. 

"  Among  the  old  miniatures,  that  which  is  framed  and 
glazed  and  hung  up,  representing,  in  a  landscape,  a  knight 
in  golden  armor,  kneeling  down,  to  whom  God  the  Father, 
surrounded  by  cherubim  and  seraphim,  appears  in  the  air» 
while  the  damned  are  tormented  by  devils  in  the  abyss,  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  As  has  been  already  observed 
by  Passavant,  it  belongs  to  a  series  of  forty  miniatufes,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  George^  Brentano,  at  Frankfort-on- 
Maine,  whldi  were  executed  for  Makre  Etienne  Chevalier, 
treasurer  of  France  under  King  Charles  VII.,. and  may 
probably  have  adorned  his  prayer-book.  They  are  by  the 
greatest  French  miniature  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Johan<  Fouquet  de  Tom's,  painter  to  King  Louis  XI.  In 
regard  to  the  adnurable,  spirited  invention,  which  betrays 
a  great  master,  m  well  as  the  finished  execution,  Uiey  rank 
uncommonly  high. 

*' An  antique  bust  of  a  youth,  in  Carrara  marble,  which, 
in  form  and  expression,  resembles  the  eldest  son  of  Laoc- 
oon,  is  in  a  very  noble  style,  uncommonly  animated,  and 
of  admirable  workmanship.  In  particular,  the  antique  piece 
of  the  neck  and  the  treatment  of  the  hair  are  very  delicate. 
The  nose  and  eais  are  new ;  a  small  part  of  the  chin,  too. 
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and  ib4  upper,  lip,  are  complefied  in  a  i&aalerly  manner  in 
wax. 

"  A  candelabrum  in  bronze,  about  ten  inches  High,  is  of 
the  most  beautiful  kind.  The  lower  part  is  formed  by  a 
ntting  female  figure  holding  a  wreath.  This  fine  and 
gracefiil  design  belongs  to  the  period  when  art  was  in  its 
perfection.  This  exquisite  relic,  which  was  purchased  for 
Mr.  Rogers,  in  Italy,  by  the  able  connoisseur,  Mr.  MilHngen, 
is,  unfortunately,  much  damaged  in  the  epidermis. 

V  Among  the  elegant  articles  of  antique  ornament  in  gold, 
the  earrings  and  clasps,  by  which  so  many  descriptions  of 
the  ancient  poets  are  called  to  mind,  there. are  likewise 
whole  figures  beat  out  in  thin  gol4  leaves.  The  principal 
article  is  a  golden  circlet,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  the  workmanship  of  which  is  as  rich  and  skillful 
as  could  be  made  in  our  times. 

**  Of  the  many  Gfeek  vases  in  terra  cotta,  there  are  five, 
some  of  them  large,  in  the  antique  taste,  with  black  figures 
on  a  yellow  ground,  which  are  of  considerable  importance. 
A  flat  dish,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  five  young  men  are 
rubbing  themselves  with  the  strigil,  and  five  washing, them- 
selves, yellow  on  a  black  ground,  is  to  be  classed  with  vases 
of  the  first  rank,  for  the  gracefulness  of  the  inventiim,  and 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  execution.  In  this  collec- 
tion, it  is  excelled  only  by  a  vase,  rounded  below,  so  that  it 
must  be  placed  in  a  peculiar  stand.  The  combat  of  Achil- 
les with  Penthesilia  is  represented  upon  it,  likewise,  in  red 
figpures.  This  composition,  consisting  of  thirteen  figures,  is 
by  far  the  most  distinguished,  not  only  of  all  representations 
of  the  subject,  but,  in  general,  of  all  i-epresentations  of  com- 
bats which  I  have  hitherto  seen  on  vases,  in  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  attitudes,  in  masterly  drawing,  as  well  as  in 
the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  the  execution.  It  is  in  the  happy 
medium  between  the  severe  and  the  quite  free  style,  so  that 
in  the  faces  there  are  some  traces  of  the  antique  man- 
ner. 
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It  remabiB  only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Rogen  bas  ^mbelHflfaed 
his  works  with  the  same  exquisite  taste  as  his  house.  They 
are  splendid  specimens  of  typography,  and  are  rich  in  the 
most  beautiful  designs  by  Stothard  and  Turner,  finom  the 
most  celebrated  burins  of  the  day.  I  believe  more  than 
fifty  thousand  copies  of  them  have  been  circulated. 


THOMAS  MOORE. 


The  author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  like  most  of  the  race  of 
genius,  'is  one  whom  his  ovm  genius  has  ennobled.  The 
man  who  has  not  to  thank  his  ancestors  for  what  he  enjoys 
of  wealth,  station,  x)r  reputation,  has  all  the  more  to  thank 
himself  foe  The  heralds,  says  Savage  Landor,  will  give 
you  a  grandfather  if  you  want  one,  but  a  genuine  poet 
has  no  need  of  a  grandfather;  he  is  his  own  grandfather, 
his  own  shield-beArer,  and  stands  forth  to  the  world  in 
the  proud  attitude  of  debtor  to  none  but  God  and  him- 
self, the  shield-bearer  and  the  grandfather  of  others. 
Thomas  Moore  was  bom  in  a  humble  house  in  Dublin, 
the  son  of  humble  but  respectable  parents.  He  has  made 
his  own  Way  in  the  world,  and  given  to  those  parents  the 
honor  of  having  produced  a  distinguished  son.  That  is  as 
it  should  be.  People  should  honor  their  parents,  it  is  rare- 
ly that  parents  can  honor  their  children.  They  can  not 
bequeath  their  genius  to  them ;  it  is  not  always  that  they 
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can  succeed  in  engrafting  on  them  their  virtues :  and  if 
parents  be  glorioua  in  reputation  and  in  goodnees,  if  the 
children  do  not  walk  worthy  of  that  glory,  the  glory  itself 
is  only  a  blaze  that  exposes  them  to  the  world;  lights  up 
and  aggravates  every  blemish  to  the  general  eye.     How 
truly  is  honor,  true  honor,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  self- 
acquisition.     ^V^ealth  you  may  entail,  station  you  may  en- 
tail ;  but  well  won  honor  is  a  thing  which,  like  salvation, 
every  man  must  achieve  for  himself.     Poets  in  general 
know  ho  ancestry.     In  their  poetic  character  they  are  as 
truly  and  newly  created  as  Adam  himself.     Who  cares  a 
buttpn  for  the  ancestors  of  Byron,  of  Milton,  of  Shakspeare, 
of  Goethe,  or  of  Schiller]     Th«e  men  Btart  t>ut  to  our 
eyes  in  the  blaze  of  their  own  genius,  which  darkens  all 
around  them.     They  are  creations  of  Grod,  and  not  of  man. 
They  are  sent  forth  into  the  world,  and  not  bom  into  it. 
Their  ancestors  are  not  the  ancestors  of  their  genius..    They 
are  the  progenitors  of  the  earthy  caterpillar,^-the  butterfly, 
the  Psyche  of  genius,  is  bom  of  itself.     AVith  the  splendid 
spirit  which  breaks  forth  sometimes  from  an  old  line,  that 
line  commonly  has  ^nothing  more  to  do  than  the  earth  on 
which  we  tread,  the  common  mother  of  us  all,  has  to  do 
with  our  soul  and  its  celestial  powers.     These  come  out  of 
the  hand  of  God,  gifts  tons  and  the  world ;  luminaries  burn- 
ing in  a  divine  isolation ;  priests  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedec,  whose  ancestry  and  whose  posterity  are  not  known. 
God  has  vindicated  to  himself  the  origination  of  Grenius  and 
Christianity.     They  both  came  into  the  world  independent 
of  governments  and  princes ;  they  spring  out  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  walk  among  the  poor :  they  disdain 
to  confer  on  worldly  pride  the  honor  of  their  alliance,  but 
they  do  their  mission  in  the  strength  of  their  s«ider,  and 
mount  to  heaven. 

These  are  great  traths  that,  every  man  of  genius  should 
see,  acknowledge,  and  act  upon.  His  birth  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  prince,  even  be  it  more  lowly  than  that  of  the 
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Son  of  Grod,  ill  a  stable  and  a  manger,  with  a  stalled  ox 
instead  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  an  ass  instead 
of  a  prime  minister,  attendmg  as  .witnesses.  Nobles  can 
confer  no  nobihty  on  him :  he  bears  his  patent  of  honor  in 
his  own  bosom ;  the  escutcheon  of  genius  in  his  broad  and 
exalted  brow.  He  should  remembw  this ;  and  the  world 
will  not  then  forget  it.  He  should  think-of  himself  ba  sent 
forth  by  God,  doing  God's  work  in  the  earth,  and  having  to 
render  up  to  God  the  account  of  his  embassy. '  With  this 
idea  within  him  and.befoie  him,  his  work  will  be  done  the 
more  nobly;  an^  the  public  which  is  ipade  what  it  is  by 
Jbim,-r-effeminate  through  his  effeminacy,  corrupt  through 
his  corruption,  wise  through  his  wisdom, — ^will  soon  place 
him  in  his  true  rank,  above  all  heaps  of  metai  and  spade- 
fuls of  earth,  and  honor  him  as  the  only  true  noble,  the 
only  man  who  has  no  need  of  heraldic  lies  and  -fictitious 
graadfiLthen.  These  are  great  truths  that  the  children  of 
men  of  genius  too  should  bear  in  mind.  They,  should  feel 
that  they  can  not  inherit  genius,  but  they  may  possess  it 
in  some  new  fehape,  an  equal  gifb  of  heaven.  This  will 
keep  alive-  in  them  the  spirit  of  honorable  action ;  and  they 
may  come  to  live,  not  in  the  moonshine  of  their  ancestral 
lights,  but  in  a  genuine  warm  sunshine  of  their  own.  The 
honor  of  a  distinguished  parent  is  not  our  honor  but  our 
foil,  if  we  do  not  seek  to  establish  an  alliance  with  it  by 
our  own  exextion,  and  above  all,  by  goodness. 

For  want  of  poets  and  poets^  children  entertaining  these 
rational  ideas,  what  nvseries  have  from  age  to  age  awaited 
them  I  In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations  to  the  birth- 
places and  the  tombs  of  poets,  how  often  have  these  reflec- 
tions been  forced  upon  me.  Humble,  indeed,  are  fre- 
quently their  birthplaces;  but  what  is  far  worse,  how 
wretched  are  often  die  places  of  their  deaths  I  How  many 
of  them  have  died  in,  the  squalid  haunts  of  destitution,  and 
even  by  their  own  hand.  How  many  of  them  have  left 
their  fatnilies  to  utter  poverty ;  how  many  of  those  caressed 
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in  their  lives,  lie  vdtfaout  a  stone  or  a  word  of  remembrance 
in  their  graves !  Scott;  with  all  his  gloiy  and  his  monii- 
mentB  in  other  places,  has  not  ^ven  a  slab  bearing  his  name 
laid  upon  his  breast  Chatterton's  very  bones  have  been 
dispersed  to  make  a  market  Motherwell,  amid  all  the 
proud  cenotaphs  in  the  -Necropolis  at  Glasgow,  such  men 
as  Major  Monteith  having  whole  funeral  palaces  to  them- 
selves, has  not  even  a  cubic  foot  of  stone,  or  a  mere  post 
virith  his  initials,  to  mark  his  resting-place.  •  But  sdll  more 
melancholy  is  the  contemplation  of  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Robert  Tannahill,  the  popular  song-writer  of  Pais- 
ley. Tannahill  was  no  doubt  stimulated  by  the  fame  of 
Bums.  True,  he  had  not  the  genius  of  Burns,  but  genius 
he  had,  and  that,  is  conspicuous  in  many  of  those  songs 
which  during  his  lifetime  were  sung  with  enthusiasm  by  his 
countrymen.  Tannahill  was  a  poor  weaver  at  Paisley. 
The  cottage  where  he  Hved  is  still  to  be  seen,  a  veiy  ordinary 
weaver's  cottage  in  an  o^inary  street ;  and  the  place  where 
he  drowned  himself  may  be  seen  too  at  the  outside  of  the 
town.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dismal  places  in  which  a 
poet  ever  terminated  his  canf&r.  TannahiH,  like  Bums, 
was  fond  of  a  jovial  hour  amid  his  comrades  in  a  public-  • 
house.  But  weaving  of  verse  and.  weaving  of  cahcO  did 
not  agree.  The  world  applauded,  but  did  hot  patronize ; 
poveity  came  like  an  armed  man;  and  Tannahill  in  the 
frenzy  of  despair  resolved  to  terminate  his  existence.  Out- 
side of  Paisley  there  is  a  place  where  a  small  stream  passes 
under  a  canal.  To  facilitate  this  passage,  a  deep  pit  is 
sunk,  and  a  channel  for  the  waters  is  made  under  th^  bot- 
tom of  the  canal.  This  pit  is,  I  believe,  eighteen  feet  deep. 
It  is  built  round  vrith  stone,  which  is  rounded  off  at  its 
mouth,  so  that  any  one  falling  in  cati  not  by  any  possibility 
get  out,  for  there  is  nothing  to  lay  hold  of.  Any  one  once 
in  there  might  grasp  and  grasp  in  vain  for  an  edge  to  seize 
upon.  He  would  sink  ba<sk  and  back  till  he  was  exhausted 
and  sunk  forever.     No  doubt  Taimahill  in  moments  of 
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gloomy  observation  had  noted  this.  And  at  midnight  he 
came,  stripped  off  his  coat,  laid  down  his  hat,  and  took  the 
fiital  plunge.  No  cry  could  reach  human  ear  from  that 
horrible  abyss ;  no  effort  of  the  strongest  swimmer  could 
avail  to  sustain  him  :  soon  womout  he  must  go  down,  and 
amid  the  black,  boiling  torrent  be  borne  through  the  sub- 
terranean channel  Onward  widi  the  stream.  Thus  died 
Robert  Tannahill,  and  a  more  fearful'  termination  was 
never  put  to  a  poetical  career.  This  place  is  called  Tan- 
nahill's  hole;  and  cats  and  dogs  drowned  in  it,  from  its 
peculiar  fitness  fi>r  inevitable  drownings  float  about  on  the 
surface,  and  add  to  the  revolting  shudder  which  the  sight 
of  it  creates. 

Such  are  some  of  the  dominant  tendencies  of  poetic  fate 
which  made  Wordsworth  exclaim, — 
^  We  poetB  in  our  yoath  begin  m  gladneft, 
But  therSof  ooraein  die  end  de^ondencj  and  imdnem ;" 

and  such  must  there  be  till  genius  respect  itself  and 
cause  the  pubHc  to  respect  it;  till  it  reflect  that  it  is  a 
heavenly  endowment,  and  not  a  trade  stock. 

Among  the  more  ibrtunate«men  of  genius, — among  Uiose 
who  by  strength  of  pinidn,  and  by  various  resources  of 
prose,  poetry,  and-music,  have  soared  above  the  poet's  or- 
dinary path,  beset  with  ropes,  poison,  throat-cutting,  razors, 
pistols,  and  drowning  holes,-^i8  the  gay  and  genial  Thomas 
Moore.  Moore  was  born»  as  I  have  said,  in  Dublin.  His 
&ther  kept  a  shop  in  Aungier-street,  and  was  a  respectjible 
grocer  and  spirit  dealer.  The  shop  continues  exactly  as  it 
was  to  the  present  day,  is  employed  for  the  same  trade, 
and  over  it  is  the  little  drawing-room  in  which  Mn  Moor6 
himself  tells  us,  that  he  used  to  compose  his  songs,  and 
with  his  sister  and  some  young  friends,  act  plays  as  a  boy. 

He  was  first  educated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte,  to  whom 
in^  hb  fourteenth  year  he  addressed  a  sonnet,  which  was 
published  in  a  Dublin  magazine,  called  the  Anthologia. 
This  Mr.  Whyte  was  fond  of  dramatic  representation,  and 
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IB  mendoBed  by  Moore  aa  having  Buperintended  private 
tfaeatricalB  at  di£ferent  gentlemen's  and  noblemen's  boufies, 
as  at  the  Duke  of  Leinster's,  at  Marly,  the  seat  of  the 
LatoucheiS,  etc.,  where  he  supplied  prologues.  Sheridan 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Wliyte's,  and  it  is  further  stated  by  Mr. 
Moore,  that  many  parents  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  his 
instilling  a  Ipve  for  these  things  into  his  scholars.  Can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  he  did  so  with  Sheridan  an4  Moore  1 

He  was  sent  to  the  university  in  Dublin,  where  the  un- 
fortunate Robeit  Emmet  was  at  the. time. .  Moore  soon 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  became  a  member 
of^  a  debating  society,  at  which  Emmet  and  other  young 
patriots  assembled  to  prepare  themselves  for  public  life. 
On  the  approach  of  the  fiightfol  explosion  of  1798,  the 
university  was  visited  by  Lord  Clare,  its  vioe-chancel]or» 
with  a  rigorous  examination,  g^emment  having  become 
aware  of  the  students  being  deeply  engaged  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Irish  unipn.  Among  those  found  to  be  thus  im- 
plicated, were  Emmet,  John  Beowu^  and  others.  They 
became  marked  men.  Moore  himself  underwent  examina- 
tion, but  came  clear  off.  From  these  connections  and 
early  impresnons,  however,  we  inay  date  his  steady  adhe- 
rence to  fiberal  and  patriotic  sentiments. 

At  the  university  his  poetic  genius  early  displaying 
itself  he  soon  found  his  way  over  to  England,  where  his 
wit,  lus  songs,  and  his  conversational  brilliancy,  introduced 
him  to  the  first  drcles  of  &shionable  hfe,  and  to  govern- 
ment patronage*.  He  Was  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
Registrar  to  the  Admiralty  Court  at  the  Bermudas.  Tins 
appointment  turned  out  unfortunately  for  him,  but  it  enabled 
him  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  published 
on  his  return  a  collection  of  odes,  epistles,  and  fugitive 
poems,  illustrative  of  tho  sceneiy  and  life  of  that  island ; 
and  he  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States,  from  which  he 
indited  a  series  of  most  caustic  and  satirical  epistles.  From 
the  hour  that  he  settled  down  again  in  England,  notwith- 
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standing  the  time  wbich  he  must  have  devoted  to  society, 
into  which  his  peculiar  powers  of  pleasing  have  continually 
drawn  him,  he  has  displayed  an  extraordinary  industry. 
The  catalogue  of  hi^  writings  from  first  to  last  is  enormous. 
The  Odes  of  Anacreon  translated.  A  Candid  Appeal  to 
Public  Confidence,  or  Considerations  on  the  dangers  of  the 
Pxesent  Crisis,'  1803.  Corruption  and  Intolerance,  two 
poems.  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,  1806.  Little's 
Poems,  1808.  A  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin, 
1810.  M.  P.,  or  the  Blue  Stocking;  a  comic  opera,  in 
^taee  acts,  performed  at  the  Lyceum,  1811.  Intercepted 
Letters,  or  the  Twopenny  Post  Bag,  by  Thomas  Browne 
the  younger,  1812 :  this  has  gone  through  upward  of  fourteen 
editions.  Irish  Melodies.  Arthur  Murphy's  Translation 
of  Salhist  oHnpleted.  The  Skeptic,  a  philosophical  Satire. 
Lalla  Rookh,  1817.  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  1818. 
Ballads,  Songs,  etc.  Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congrress,  in 
verse.  Trifles  Reprinted,  in  verse.  Loves  of  the  Angels. 
Rhymes  on  the  Road.  Miscellaneous  Poems  by  Mepibers 
of  the  Procurante  Society.  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Ballads,  Songs,  MiscellaneGus  Poems,  etc.  Memoirs  of 
Captain  Rock.  Life  of  Sheridan^  The  Epicurean.  Odes 
on  Cash,  Com,  Catholics,  etc.  Evenings  in  Greece.  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lord  Byron,  in  17  vols.  Histoty  of  Ireland, 
etc.,  etc,,  etc. 

If  Mr.  Moore  has  been  a  gay  man,  it  can  not  be  said  that 
he  has  been  an  indolent  one.  He  was  bom  in  May,  1780, 
and  is,  consequently,  now  only  sixty-six.  It  would  appear 
that,  on  coming  to  England,  he  destined  himself  for  the  bar, 
as  he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  1799.  But 
instead  of  legal  studies,  poetical  ones  seem  to  have  occupied 
him  in  his  chambers;  for  in  the  course  of  1800,  and  before 
he  had'completed  his  twentieth  year,  he  published  his  trans- 
lation of  t^  Odes  of  Anac^on.  This  seems  to  have  decided 
his  &te  for  literature.  In  1801  out  came  Little's  Poems, 
many  of  whichi^I  am  persuaded,  the  author  would  give  a 
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great  portion  of  his  fame  to  be  able  to  cancel  finrever ;  and, 
indeed,  in  faiB  late  edition,  in  one  volume,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  most  exceptionable  are  excluded.  In  1803  be  set  sail  to 
take  poeaesaion  of  hia  office  in  the  West  Indies  i  on  wfaidi  oc- 
casion he  was  absent  sometbiiig  more  than  a  year.  To  pur- 
sue a  rapid  outline  of  his  life ; — on  his  i«tum  to  England 
he  married  a  Miss  Dyke,  said  to  be  a  lady  of  great  personal 
beauty,  most  amiable  disposition,  and  accomplished  man- 
ners. I  believe  she  has  always  shown  henelf  a  woman  of 
much  energy  of  character  and  tact  of  judgment,  and  that 
the  poet  has  found  great  chuse  to  rely  on  her  opinion  in 
matters  of  daily  life.  His  great  poem,  Lalla  Rookh,  ap- 
peared in  1817 ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that  ^jear  Moore 
visited  Paris,  where  he  collected  the  materials  for  that  hu- 
morous production.  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris.  In  die 
following  year  he  made  a  visit  to  Ireland,  where  be  was 
received  with  the  highest  enlbusiasm  and  public  honor.  In 
1822  he  again  visited  Paris,  where  great  respect  was  shown 
him  by  the  French  literati,  and  a  public  dinner  was  given 
to  him  by  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  resident  there.  In 
one  of  his  prefaces  to  his  different  volumes,  which,  in  fact, 
contain  his  literary  life,  we  team,  that  he  was  compelled  to  live 
in  France  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  responsibilities 
under  which  he  had  fallen  from  the  conduet  of  his  deputy 
in  the  Bermudas.  He  was,  indeed,  liable  to  demands  of  at 
least  six  thousand  pounds,  and  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  re- 
main in  England  till  this  matter  was  arranged ;  which  was 
at  length  done  by  his  friends,  and  the  sum  reduced  to  one 
thousand';  of  which  the  deputy's  uncle  paicTthree  hundred. 
Two  summers  Moore  states  himself  and  family  to  have  lived 
in  a  cottage  of  some  Spanish  friends,  near  their  seat,  La 
Butt^  Coaslin.  He  says  that  it  conjured  up  an  apparition 
of  Sloperton,  which  by  a  happy  quotation"^  from  Pope  be 
defines—* 

"  A  little  cot  fHth  trees  a  row. 
And,  like  his  master,  Teiy  Vaw0 
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Here  be  used  to  wander  in  the  noble  pork  of  St  Cloud, 
with  bis  pocket-book  and  pencil,  composing  veises,  and  pon- 
dering on  tbe  Spicorean ;  and  closing  the  evening  by  prac- 
ticing duets  with  the  lady  of  his  Spamsh  friend,  or  listening 
to  her  goitar.  King,  the  dramatic  writer,  lived  near  them, 
and  Washmgton  Irving  visited  him  there.  In  1823  he  pub- 
lished The  Loves  of  the  Angels ;  and  since  then,  beside  the 
Lifis  of  Sheridan,  land  various  other  productions,  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lord  Byron. 

Perhaps  the*  most  important  event  connected  with  his 
later  life  was  the  destruction  of  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron, 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  fer  publication  after  his 
deadi.  These  Memoirs  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Moore,  and 
Mr.  Moore  had  sold  the  copyright  of  them  .to  Mr.  Murray, 
fer  two  thousand  guineas.  Lord  Byron  being  dead,  and 
the  time  fer  publication  come;  the  relatives  of  Lord  Byron 
took  alarm,  and  implored  Mr.  Moore  to  allow  them  to  be 
destroyed.  To  this  Mr.  Moore  was  weak  enough  to  con- 
sent. That  he  did  so  from  a  sense  of  the  most  delicate 
honor,  diere  could  be  no  question ;  even  had  he  not  proved 
that  by  ^  sacrifice  of  two  thousand  guineas  and  interest, 
which  he  repaid  to  Mr.  Murray,  though  he  had, to  borrow 
it  of  Messrs.  Longman;  But  if  honor  to  Lord  Byron's  rel- 
atives was  preserved,  it  was  neither  so  to  Lord  Byron  nor 
the  public.  It  was  a  sact^  trust  of  the  one  fer  the  grati- 
fication of  the  other,  and  had  Mr.  Moore  had  any  scruples 
on  the  subject  of  publication,  he  should  have  returned  the 
MS.  to  Lord  Byron  while  living.  When  dead,  there  was 
no  such  way  out;  there  was  no  alternative,  without  a  be^ 
trayal  of  the  most  sacred  trust  that  oould  be  reposed  in  man, 
but  to  allow  the  noble  dotior's  intention  to  be  feithfully  cntf 
ried  out.  There  has  been  much  controversy  on  this  topic, 
but  this  still  continues,  and  wiQ  continue  to  be,  the  result 
of  public  opinion. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Meoro's  successfiil  industry^ 
perhaps,  may  be  found,  in  the  fiict  of  his  having,  spite  of  his 
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social  dispoaition,  and  of  all  the  faacinatioiis  of  society  fin-  a 
man  of  his  fame,  wit,  and  accomplishments,  lived  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life  since  his  marriage  in  the  country.  Among 
the  various  places  of  his  abode,  two  only  have  been  resi- . 
deuces  of  much  duration.  These  are  Mayfield  cottage,  near 
Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  and  Slopeiton  cottage,  near  De- 
vizes, in  Wiltshire. 

At  Mayfield  he  lived  several  years,  and  here  he  wrote 
Lalla  Rookh.  This  village  is  not  particularly  picturesque^ 
nor  is  the  immediate  neighborhood  striking ;  but  it  lies  in  a 
fine  country,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  it  are  Dovedale, 
and  other  beautifiil  scenes  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire. 
The  recommendations  of  Mayfield  have  been  thus  enumer- 
ated by  a  cotemporary  writer  in  a  periodicaL  "  Moore's 
cottage  is  in  a  seduded  pait  of  Mayfield,  a  village  on  the 
Staffordshire  side  of  the  river  Dove,  about  two  miles  from 
Ashbourne.  It  is  a  spot  not  often  alluded- to  in  literature, 
though  the  neighborhood  has  been  peculiarly  ho&ored  by 
literary  men.  Three  miles  firom  Mayfield  is  Wootton-liall, 
where  Rousseau  lived  several  years ;  where  he  botanized, 
and  where  he  wrote  his  Confessions.  One  mfle  from  May- 
field,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dove,  lived  tk  great,  and 
perhaps,  a  much  better'^man  than  Rousseau,  but  who  will 
not  attain  an  equal  renown — Michael  Thomas  Sadler.  At 
Oakover,  one  mile  from  Mayfield,  is  the  residence  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ward,  author  of  Tremaine.  Two  miles  farther 
up  the  nver,  in  the  loveliest'  of  all  villages,  a  grotto  is  stiE 
preserved  in  which  Gongreve  wrote  his  first  drama.  A  ten 
minutes'  walk  affords  a  view  of  the  grand  entrance  to  Dove- 
dale,  immortalized  by  old  Izaak  Walton.  At  Tissington,  an- 
other most  exquisite  village,  like  the  former  without  work- 
house or  ale-house,  lived  Greaves,  the  author  of  the  Spiritual 
Quixote.  Dr.  Taylor,  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  roost  esteemed 
fi-iends,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Ashbourne..  The  great  lexi- 
cographer was  a  visitor  of  this  neighborhood,  and  some  of 
his  most  amusing  conversations  and  peculiarities  are  record- 
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ed  bj  BofiVrell  while  staying  in  this  quiet  town.     Mayfield 
cottage  bears  now  some  elaim  to  the  notice  of  the  loven  of  ^ 
fiterature,  from  its  being  the  residence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Butler, 
the  clever  Huthpr  of  the  novels  of  Elphinstone  and  The 
Heiberts."  ^ 

It  was  npt,  however,  the  attractions  enumerated  in  the 
above  passage  which  determined  the  settlement  of  Moore 
there.  His  wife  and  himself  were  traveling  along  from  a 
scene  of  great  aristocratic  splendor,  of  which  they  had  be- 
come so  weary,  that  they  sighed  for  the  utmost  simplicity, 
retirement,  and  repose,  and  vowed  that  they  would  take 
the  very  first  place  of  such  a  cbitracter  that  they  found 
vacant.  Mayfield  cottage  was  the  one.  "  It  was  a  poor 
place,"  said  Moore  to  myseli^  ''little  better  than  a  bam, 
but  we  at  once  took  it,  and  fiet  about  making  it  habi- 
table." 

It  is  no  doubt  from  some  such  remaxk  on  the  part  of 
the  poet  that  a  paragraph  originated  which  I  have  lately 
seen  going  the  round  of  -  the  newspapers,  that  he  vn*ote 
Lalla  Rookh  in  a  bam.  That  bam  was,  in  fiict,  Mayfield 
cottage.  The  right-hand  fiY>nt  window  is  pointed  out  as 
belonging  to  Moore's  little  parlor ;  the  window  at  the  side 
belonged  to  his  not  very  extensive  library,  and  the  trees 
visible  above  the  roof  are  part  of  the  orchard,  his  fri- 
vorite  study,  in  which  some,  of  his  choicest  lyrics  were 
composed. 

The  warm-hearted  poet,  though  it  is  many  years  since 
he  quitted  Mayfield,  speaks  with  pleasure  of  the  enjoyment 
he  experienced  there.  The  coimtry  around,  both  in  Der- 
byshire and  Staffordshire,  has  many  charms  for  a. poetic 
eye.  There  are,  too,  many  persons  of  taste  and  intelli- 
gence living  in  it,  from  whom  he  and  his  family  received 
every  cordial  attention.  He  was  zealously  engaged  in 
working  out  what  he  deemed  was  to  be  the  crowning  work 
of  his  fame,  Lalla  Rookh,  and  he  regarded  the  cottage  at 
Mayfield,  and  the  scene  immediately  surrounding  it,  pecuf 
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liariy  fitvorable  for  this  porpoae.  '*It  was  indeed,''  he 
observes,  in  the  preface  to  hia  eighth  volume,  "to  the 
secluded  life  I  led  drntng  the  years  1813-1816,  in  a  lone 
cottage  in  the  fields  of  Derbyshire,  that  I  owed  the  inspira- 
tion, whatever  may  have  been  its  value,  of  some  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  portions  of  Lalla  Rookh.  It  was 
amid  the  snows  of  two  or  three  Derbyshire  winters  that  I 
found  myself  enabled,  by  that  concentration  of  thought 
which  retirement  alone  gives,  to  call  up  around  me  some 
of  the  funniest  of  those  Eastern  scenes  which  have  once 
been  welcomed  in  India  itself  as  almost  native  to  its  dime." 
It  is,  be  says,  a  pecidiarity  of  his  imagination  that  it  is 
easily  broken  in  upon  and  diverted  by  striking  extemial  ob- 
jects. "  I  am,"  said  he  to  me,  ''at  once  very  imaginadve, 
and  very  matter-of-fact.  The  matter-of-fact  can  «t  any 
moment  put  to  flight  all  the  operations  of  the  imaginadon. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  exchide  matter- 
<^-&ct,  and  all  very  striking  or  attractive  objects,  and  to 
concenter  afl  my  imagination  on  the  objects  I  wished  to 
portray.  My  story  lay  in  the  East,  and  I  must  imbue 
and  saturate  my  imaginadon  entirely  with  Eastern  ideas, 
and  Eastern  imagery,-  I  must  create,  and  place,  and  keep 
before  me  a  peculiar  world,  with  all  its  people  and  charac- 
teristics. No  place  could  be  .more  favorable  for  this  than 
Mayfield,  because  it  had  notfaing  prominent  or  seducing 
enough  to  rush  through  and  force  itself  into  the  world 
which  I  had  evoked,  created,  and  was  walking  end  work- 
ing in.'  The  result  was  most  complete.  Never  having 
been  into  the  East  myself^  yet  every  one  who  has  been 
there  declares  that  nothing  can  be  more  perfoct  than 
my  representations  of  it,  its  people,  and  life,  in  Lalla 
Rookh." 

But  though  living  in  the  country,  Moore  was  always  in 
the  pretty  regular  habit  of  visiting  town  during  the  season. 
Hbre  ho  was  the  charm  of  the  circles  of  the  Whig  no- 
bility, especially  at  Lansdowne  end  Holland  houses.    At 
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tbofle  places,  and  especially  the  latter,  he  met  aU  the  dis- 
tjngoisbed  men  of  the  time.  Byron,  Jeffrey,  Sidney 
Smith,  Campbell,  Brougham,  and  the  like.  Even  in  the 
country  he  has  lived  much  at  times  in  the  houses  of  his 
great  friends.  In  particular  he  records  his  visit  at  Chats* 
worth,  and  at  Donningtoii-park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Moira, 
where,  he  describes  himself  as  passing-  whole  weeks  in  the 
library  there,  even,  when  the  family. was  absent,  "  indulging 
in  all  the  freest  airy  castle-building  of  authorship."  Here 
he  met,  oddly  enough,  with  the  rival  princes  of  France, 
poor  Charles  X.  and  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Montpc'jsier, 
tmd  the  Comte  Beaujolais,  at  the  same  time  with  Ae,Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  present  Louis  PhDippe,  who  in  the  library 
at  the  same  house  would  be  deep  in  a  volume^of  Cl8re:.idon, 
*' unconsciously  preparing  himself  by  such  studies,  fcr- the 
high  and  arduous  destiny  which  not  only  the  good  genius 
of  -France,  but  his  own  sagacious  and  intrepid  spirit  had 
early  marked  out  fbr  him."  Rogen  and  Mootre  have  been 
fi>r  many  yeais  very  intimate  friends,  and  of  course  Moore 
has  fbr  years  been  much  at  home  in  the  classic  abode  of 
the  latter  poet .  During  Byron's  residence  in  Italy,  Moore 
visited  him  there,  and  received  the  unlucky  gift  of  the 
Memoirs,  out  of  which,  and  his  two  thousand  guiDc:io^  he 
was  so  shamefully  wheedled  by  those  who  could  so  very 
well  a£ford  to  pay  the  price  of  that  burnt  offering,  to  him  a 
serious  sacrifice. 

But  Lord  Lansdowne  was  anxious  to  get  the  wit^  and 
poet  down  into  his  own  neighborhood,  and  prised  hi<n  to 
come  and  live  near  Bowood..  "  Tommy,  who  dearfy  loves 
a  lord,"  was  the  designation  giv^n  to  Moore  by  his  dear 
fiiend.  Lord  Byixm.  As  he  obliged*  the  relatives  of  Byron 
by  burning 'the  horror-creatang  Memoirs,  so  he  was  willing 
to  oblige  Lord  Lansdowne  by  living  near  him.  His  lord- 
ship sent  him  word  that  there  was  a  house  just  the  thing 
fbr  him,  at  Bromham,  not  far  from  Bowiiod.  Moore  went 
to  it,  but  found  it  far  too  large  and  expensive  for  a  poet's 

Vol.  II.— U 
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ineoma.  He»  howoTer,  told  Mib.  Moor«  on  his  letam  thai 
he  had  seen  a  cottage  on  the  road  that  was  every  thing  that 
he  deeiredy  with  a  most  delicious  garden,  and  in  a  sweet 
ritnatioD.  With  her  usual  enezgy,  Mrs.  Moore  at  once  took 
coach,  hastened  to  the  cottage,  liked  it  as  well  as.  her  hus- 
band did,  and  took  it  at  once.  This  was  Sloperton  cottage^ 
and  heze  they  have  resided  nearly  thirty  yean. 

It  is  Slopezton  cottage  i^ch  hereafter  will  be  regarded 
wilh  the  chief  interest  as  the  residence  of  the  poet.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  del^htful  country,  and  though  it- 
self buried,  as  it  were,  in  an  ordinary  thickly  wooded  lane, 
branching  off  to  the  left  from  the  high-road,  about  two  miles 
fiom  Devizes,  on  the  way  to  Chippenham,  yet  from  its  up- 
per windows,  as  well  as  from  its  garden,  enjoys  peeps 
duongh  the  trees  into  lovely  scenes.  Down  southward 
from  the  to  end  of  the  house  opens  the  broad  and  noble 
▼ale  towai^  Trowbridge;  in  front  to  the  right,  across  a 
Uttle  valley,  stands  on  a  fine  mount,  amid  nobly  grown  trees^ 
the  viDage  of  Bromham,  with  a  gentleman's  house  standing, 
boldly  backed  and  flanked  by  the  masses  of  wood,  and  the 
diurch  spire  peering  above  it.  More  to  the  left,  in  front, 
you  look  across  some  miles  of  country,  and  see  the  historical 
Ireland  of  Roundaway  hill,  the  termination  of  the  chalk- 
hills  of  the  White-house-yale,  proudly  overlooking  Devizes. 
This  hill,  my  driver  gravely  assured  me,  was  Roundaway 
hiU,  where  King  John  signed  the  charter  /  Behmd  the  cot- 
tage, across  some  ricL  fields,  are  the  wooded  slopes  of  Spy- 
park,  once  the  prqperty  of  Sir  Andrew  Baynton. 

At  a  few  hundred  yardd'  distance,  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  lane  as  you  advance  ftorn  the  Devizes  road,  there 
stands  the  old  manor-house  of  Nonsuch,  which  has  gone 
through  many  hands,  and  has,  I  believe,  lately  been  sold, 
and  is  now  refitting  for  a  modem  mansion.  A  narrow  foot- 
lane  descends  past  its  grounds  down  through  the  valley,  be- 
tween tall  hedges  and  embowering  alders,  to  the  village  of 
Bromham,  which  gives  you  a  view  of  the  ancient  knolls  of 
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the  piEurkKke  envirans  of  Nonsuch.  Old  sturdy  oaks  are 
standing  here  and  there  on  these  knoUs,  and  every'  thmg 
presents  an  air  of  great  antiquity.  A  footpath  runathrcmgh 
these  grounds,  hy  whidi  you  are  admitted  to  loiter  at  your 
leisure  amid  the  retired  slopes  and  woodland  hollows  of  this 
old  English  scenery.  The  fix>tway  which,  I  have  said, 
leads  also  down  past  it,  to  Bromham,  is  peculiarly  rural.  It 
is  paved,  as  the  botton^  abounds  in  water,  where  a  beauti- 
ful spring  gushes  up  from  the  foot  of  the  ascent  toward  the 
village;  and  in  passing  along  it,  you  feel  yourself  to  be 
shrouded  amid  a  luxuriant  growth  of  water-loving  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  the  quietness  of  woodland  banks,  and 
rustic  farm  lands.  The  vfflage  is  purely  agricultural,  and 
has  a  fine  church,  with  a  singularly  richly  ornamented  batp 
tlement. 

Such  is  the  immediate  situation*  of  Moore's  cottaga 
Views  of  it  every  one  has  seen ;  but  it  is  only  when  yoa 
stand  actually  before  it,  see  it  covere4  with  dematis,  its 
two  porches  hung  with  roses,  and  the  lawn  and  garden 
which  surround  it  kept  in  the  most  exquisite  order,  and  fira- 
grant  with  every  flower  of  the  season,  that  you  are  fully 
sensible  of  what  a  gei^uine  poet's  nest  it  is. 

The  house  was  originally  quite  a  common  cottage.  This 
part  forms  stiU  the  end  n^xt  to  the  Devizes  road,  which 
road,  however,  i»  three  quarters- of  a  mile  distant ;  but  fresh 
erections  l^ave  been  added,  so  that  now  it  is  not  a  very 
laige,  but  a  very  goodly  and  commodious  dweSing.  •  The 
old  entrance  has  been  left,  as  well  as  a  new  one  made  in 
the  new  part,  so  that  no  impecessary  interruption  may  be 
occasioned  to  the  family  by  yisitors.  The  old  entrance 
leads  to  the  little  dra^ving-room,  the  newer  one  to  the  fam- 
ily sitting-room.  The  poet's  study  is  up  stairs.  In  the 
garden  there  is  a  raised  walk  running  its  whole  length, 
bounded  by  a  hedge  of  laureL  This  giveas,  you  the  view 
over  the  fields  of  Spy-^park,  and  its  finely  wooded  slopes. 
This  is  a  favorite  walk  of  the  poet;  and  it^  was,  indeed,  the 
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fkacination  of  tfais  garden  which  originally  took  his  fkncj, 
and  occaaioned  him  to  think  of  securing  it. 

At  present  Thomas  Moore  is  suffering  one  of  the  afflic- 
tions to  which  all  men  are  liable,  but  which  press,  perhaps, 
most  sensibly  on  the  poetic  temperament — ^the  loss  of  a 
aan,  an  officer  in  foreign  service.  What  is  worthy  of 
remark,  and  is  an  evidence  of  his  indepmident  and.  unself- 
ish disposition,  is  that,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  his 
Bermuda  appointment,  which  turned  out  a  loes»  through 
the  dishonesty  of  an  agent,  he  has  never  received  any  other 
appointment,  or  any  pension,  though  he  has  been  so  thor- 
ooghly  identified  with,  and  caressed  by  the  Whigs.  He 
can  say,  and  does  say,  widi  a.  just  pride, — 'What  I  am,  I 
have  made  myself — ^what  I  have,  I  have  won  by  my  own 
hand.  He  has  been  careful  to  tell  us  himself  in  his  preface 
to  his  third  volume,  the  actual  amount  of  royttl  patronage 
which  he  had  been  said  to  have  received,  and  unworthily 
repaid,  by  quiszing  the  modem  Heliogabalus.  It  is  this, 
and  is  worth  reading:  '^  fiUckily,  the  list  of  benefits 
showered  upon  me  fi^om  that  bigh  quarter  'may  bd  dis- 
patched in  a  few  sentences.  At  the  ^uest  of  the  Eari 
of  Moira,  one  of  my  earliest  and  best  fiiends,  his  royal 
highness  graciously  permitted  me  tq  dedicate  to  him  my 
Translation  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon.  I  was  twice,  I 
think,  admitted  to  the  honor  of  dining  at  Carlton-house ; 
and  when  the  prince,  on  his  being  made  regent,  in  1811, 
gave  his  memorable  f  ^te,  I  was  one  of  the  envied-^about  fif- 
teen hundred,  I  believe,  in  number— who  «ijoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  his  guests  on  the  occasion."  The  obligation 
was  certainly  not  overpowering,  especially  when  the  country 
had  to  pay  for  it  Moore  adds,  that  history  has  now  pretty 
well  settled  the  character  of  this  royal  patron.  The  obli- 
gation to  nobility  is  not  much  more  onerous.  This,  to  the 
poet  himself,  is  highly  honorable ;  but  to  the  party,  and  the 
noblemen  of  that  paity — the  Lansdownes,  Hollanda,  and 
RusseUs— what  is  it  1    The  cause  of  these  men  the  warm 
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and  patriotic  pen  of  the  Irisli  poet  has  essentiany  served. 
His  wit,  in  songs  and  squibs  in  the  morning  papers,  and 
through  various  vehicles,  has  been  to  them  a  sharp  and 
glittering  cimiter,  lopping  off  the  heads  of  whole  hosts  of 
heavy  aguments  and  accusations.  Around  their  tables  he 
has  cast  a  radiance  and  a  merriment  that  would  else  have 
been  sought  for  in  vain.  To  them  he  has  been  a  genuine 
and  .a  daily  benefactor.  They  have  had  the  honor  of  his 
countenance,  while  they  probably  thought  that  they  were 
gracing  him  with  theirs.  How  posterity  laughs  at  all  such 
aristocratic  self-delusions !  How  it  reduces  things  to  their 
real  dimensions  t  What  may  be  the  ideas  of  Thomas 
Moore,  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  know.  I  speak  merely 
according  to  the  impressions  which  the  contemplation  of 
his  pec^iliar  career  leaves  upon  me  ;  and  these  are,  that  his 
aristocratic  fiiends  have  had  a  very  good  fiiend  in  him,  and 
he  a  very  indifferent  one  in  them.  While,  on  all  occasions, 
they  have  been  filling  their  families  and  ordinary  hangers- 
on  with  wealth,  the  ablest  man  of  their  party  has  been  re- 
warded with  a  shake  of  the  hand  and  invitations  to  dinners, 
because  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  any  thing  better.  If 
he  has  dearly  loved  a  lord,  it  must  be  confessed  Aat  it  has 
been  with  a  v^ry  disinterested  affection.  Lord  Byron  was 
the  most  generous  to  him  of  his  class ;  but  Lord  Byron's 
fiiends  robbed  him  of  that  solitary  benefit.  And  so,  at  the 
age  of  sixtyH9ix,  the  champion  of  the  Whigs,  the  poet  of 
the  loves,  the  merry  wit,  and  the  pungent  satirist,  the  friend 
of  die  richest  men  in  England,  still  sits  at  his  desk,  and 
works  for  honest  bread.     Long  may  he  enjoy  it ! 


EBENEZER  ELLIOTT 

The  manufacturing  town,  as  well  as  the  country,  has 
found  its  Bums.  As  Bums  grew  and  lived  amid  the  open 
fields,  inhaling  their  free  winds,  catching  views  of  the  ma- 
jestic mountains  as  he  trod  the  furrowed  field,  and  making 
acquaintance  with  the  lowliest  flower  and  the  lowliest  crea- 
tures of  the  earth,  as  he  toiled  on  in  solitude ;  so  Elliott 
grew  and  lived  amid  the  noisy  wilderness  of  dingy  houses, 
inhaling  smoke  from  a  thousand  furnaces,  forges,  and 
engine  chimneys,  and  making  acquaintance  with  misery  in 
its  humblest  shapes,  as  he  toiled  on  in  the  solitude  of  neg- 
lect '  The  local  circumstances  were  diametrically  different, 
to  show  that  the  spirit  in  both  was  the  same.  They  were 
men  of  the  same  stamp,  and  destined  for  the  same  great 
work ;  and,  therefore,  however  different  were  their  imme- 
diate environments,  the  same  operating  causes  penetrated 
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throagli  diem,  and  stinred  within  them  the  spirit  of  the 
prophet.  They  were  both  of  that  chosen  daas  who  are 
disciplined  in  pain,  that  they  may  learn  that  it  is  a  proYaitt 
iag  evil,  and  are  stinralated  to  free  not  only  ttiemselTes, 
hat  dieir  whole  cotemporary  kindred.  Of  poets,  aaif 
Sheiley : 

"Th«7  iearn  in  ndSning  what  thej  teach  in  aongr 
and  the  names  of  Milton,  Chatterton,  Byron,  and  of  SU^ 
ley  himself^  remind  ns  how  trae  as  well  as  m^landioly  is 
the  assertion.  Bums  and  Elliott  were  to  be  great  teaehers* 
and  they  both  had  their  iq>pointed  baptisms.  The  same 
quick  and  ardent  passions ;  the  same  quiyering  sensibility ; 
the  same  fiery  indignation  against  tyramiy  and  oppression ; 
the  same  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  power  of -fling- 
ing their  ibelings  into  song,  strong,  piercing,  and  yet  most 
melodious,  belong  to  them.  They  are  both  of  the  people— 
their  sworn  brethren-and  champions.  For  their  sakes  they 
defy  all  faTor  of  the  great ;  they  make  war  to  the  death  on 
the  humbug  of  aristocratic  imposition ;  to  them  humanity  is 
alone  great,  and  by  that  they  stand  unmoved  by  menace, 
unabashed  by  scorn,  unseduced  by  flatterers.  As  messen^ 
gers  of  God,  they  honor  God  in  man ;  and  if  they  show  a 
preference,  it  is  for  man  in  his  misery.  They  axe  draws 
by  a  divine  sympathy  to  the  injured  and  afflicted.  The 
world  knows  its  own,  and  they  know  it,-  and  leave  die 
world  to  woTBhip  according  to  its  woridly  instinct.  For 
them  the  gaudy  revel  goes  on,  the  chariot  of  swelling, 
properly  rolls  by,  the  palace  and  the  castle  receive  or  pour 
out  their  glittering  throngs,  unmarked  save  by  a  passing 
glance  of  contempt ;  for  they  are  on  their  way  to  the  cab^- . 
ins  of  wretchedness^  where  Uiey  have  theb  Father's  work 
to  do.  In  their  eyes,  "  the  whole  need  not  a  physician, 
but  those  that  are  sick."  They  leave  the  dead  to  bmy 
their  dead,  and  have  enough  to  do  to  soothe  the  agonies 
of  the  living ;  of  those  who  live  only  to  suffer,  the  martyr 
mass  of  mankind  who  groati  in  rwgB,  and  filth,  and  destitu- 
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tioa,  mider  the  second  great  curBe— -not  that  of  earning 
dieir  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  of  not  being 
able  to  do  it. 

England  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to  a  good  Providence, 
who,  affluent  in  his  gifts -of  honor  and  beneficence,  has 
raised  up  great  men  in  eveiy  class  and  every  locadcm  on 
her  bosom,  where  they  were  most  needed.  In  that  magnifi- 
cent work  which  England  has  assuredly  to  do  in  the  earth 
— ^that  of  spreading  freedom,  knowledge,  arts,  and  Christ- 
ianity over  every  distant  land  and  age,  gross  errors  have  been 
colnmitted,  and  malignant  powers  have  been  developed,  like 
pestilential  diseases  in  her  constitution  ;  but  these  have  not 
been  suffered  to  stop,  though  they  inay  have  retarded  her 
career.  New  infiisions  of  health  have  been  made,  new 
strength  has  been  manifested;  out  of  the  pressure  of 
wretchedness  new  comfort  h^  sprung;  and  when  hope 
seemed  almost  extinct,  new  voices  have  been  heard  above 
the  wailing  crowd,  that  have  startled  the  despairing  into 
eourage,  and  shed  dismay  into  the  soul  of  tyramiy.  As 
the  population  has  assumed  new  forms  and  acquired  new 
interestB,  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  multitude  have  arisen  the 
poets  who  have  borne  those  forms,  and  have  been  made 
familiar  with  those  interests  from  their  birth.  Byron  and 
SheJley,  fiwm  the  regiona  of  aristocracy,  denounced,  in  un- 
sparing terms,  its  arrogant  assumptions ;  Bums,  beholding 
the  progressing  work  of  monopoly  and  selfishness,  uttered 
his  contempt  of  the  spirit  that  was  thrusting  dovni  the  mul- 
titude to  the  condition  of  ser&,  and  haughtily  returning 
glance  for  glance  with  pride  of  rank  and  pride  of  purser 
exclaimed — 

**  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that!'* 

But  the  work  of  evil  went  on.  While  war  scourged  the 
earth  in  the  defense  of  the  doting  despotism  of  kingship, 
and  monopoly  shut  out  the  food  of  this  nation  in  defense  of 
the  domestic  despotism  of  aristocracy,  millions  and  millions 
of  men  were  bom  to  insufferable  misery,  to  hunger,  naked- 
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ness,  and  crime,  the  result  of  maddened  ignorance ;  md  that 
in  a  land  teeming  with  com  and  cattle,  and  the  wealth  that 
could  purchase  them ;  and  in  a  land,  too,  that  sent  out  cloth- 
ing for  a  world.  The  work  of  selfishness  had  proceeded, 
hut  had  not-prospered ;  wealth  had  been  accumulated,  but 
poverty  had  been  accumulated  too,  a  thousandfold ;  rents 
had  been  maintained,  but  ruin  looked  over  the  wall;  there 
waa  umversal  activity,  bu(  its  wages  were  fomine;  there 
was  a  thunder  of  machinery,  and  a  din  of  never  ceasing 
hammera ;  but  amid  the  chaos  of  sounds  there  were  heard 
— not  Bongs,  but  groans*  It  was  dien  that  Elliott  was  bom, 
and  there  that  he  grew,  in  the  very  thick  of  this  swarming, 
busy,  laborious,  yet  miserable  generation.^  He  saw  with 
astonishment  that  all  that  prodigious  industry  produced  no 
happiness;  there  was  pomp  and  pauperism;  toil  and  star- 
vation; Christianity  preached  to  unbelieving  ears,  because 
there  were  no  evidences  of  its  operation  on  hearts  that  had 
the  power  to  bless ;  and  thus  famine,  ignorance,  and  irrita- 
tion were  converting  the  crowd  into  a  mass  of  ravenous 
and  dehumanized  monsters.  There  needed  a  new  orator 
of  the  patriot  spirit.  There  needed  a  Bums  of  the  manu- 
facturing district,  and.  he  was  there  in  the  shape  of  Elliott. 
Had  Bums 'been  bom  again  there,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  manifested  himself  exactly  as  Elliott 
has  done.  He  would  have  attacked  manfully  this  monstrous 
bread-tax,  which  had  thus  disorganized  society,  disputing 
the  passage  of  God's  blessings  to  the  many,  and  stamping  a 
horrible  character  on  the  few.  He  would  have  vindicated 
the  rights  of  man  and  his  labors,  and  have  sung  down  with 
fiery  numbers  all  the  crowding  bugbears  that  armed  mo- 
nopoly had  gathered  round  the  people  to  scare  them  into 
quiet.  Elliott  has  done  that  exactly ;  done  that  and  no  leas. 
In  the  unpresuming  character  oi**A  Corn-Law  Rhymer," 
of  "  The  Poet  of  the  Rabble,"  he  sent  out,  right  and  left, 
songs,  sarcasms,  curses,  and  battle-cries,  among  the  people. 
His  words,  never  ceasing,  fell  like  serpents  among  the  mul- 
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dtade  deadaiied  by  long  slaTeiy,  and  atnng  diem  into  Hfe. 
His  Toice   once   raised,  never  faltered,  never  paused; 
wherever  the  muldtude  met  they  heard  it ;  vrhereT^  they 
tamed  -they  saw  it  embodied  in  largest  handwriting  on  the 
wall.     **  Up  I  bread-taxed  slave !     Up  1  our  bread  is  tax- 
ed— ^arise  I"    It  was  £lliott  who  sounded  fix>m  day  to  day, 
and  month  to  month,  diese  ominous  words  in  die  nation's 
ears.     He  took  die  very  form  of  Bums's  patriot  song,  and 
instead  of  "  Scots,  wha  ha'  wi'  Wallace  Ued,"  exclaimed— 
"  Hands,  and  hearts,  and  mui4s  are  oofs; 
Bhall  W6  bow  to  bestial  powen  f 
Tyrants,  vaunt  your  swords  and  towers ! 
Keason  is  oor  citadel. 
**  With  what  arms  will  ye  sctrprise 
Kno wliodge  of  the  million  eyes  f 
•      Whatismightier  than  tbe  wise  T 

Not  the  might  of  wiokedneM. 
"  Trost  in  force  1— So  tynnta  tract! 
Words  qball  crash  ye  into  dust ; 
Yet  y^ejigki,  if  fight  we  must— 

Thou  didst,  Man  of  Huntingdon  !* 
"  Heirs  of  Pym !  can  ye  be  base  T 
Locke !  shall  Frenchmen  scorn  a  race 
Bom  in  Hampden's  dwelling-place  f 
Blosh  to  write  it,  Infiunf 
*'  What  we  are  our  lathers  were ; 
What  they  dared  their  sons  can  dare : 
Vulgar  tyrants!  hush!  beware! 

Bring  not  down  the  avalanche. 
*'  By  the  death  which  Hampden  died 
By  oppression  mind-defied! 
Despots,  we  will  tame  your  pride— 
Stormily,  or  tranquilly !" 
These  brave  words  were   not  nttered  in  rain.     The 
Bums  of  Sheffield  did  not  speak  to  the  dead.     The  fiie 
which  he  scattered  was  electric.      It  spread  rapidly,  it 
kindled  in  millions  of  hearts,  it  became  the  soul  of  the  sink- 
ing multitude.     It  was  slower  to  seize  on  tiie  moist  and 
♦  One  Oliver  Cmrawell,  a  brewer. 
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comfortable  spixits  of  the  middle  clasaes  and  maatar-maim- 
fiu^tureiB ;  but  the  progress  of  foreign  competition  boob 
drove  OYen  th^m  into  action  against  the  landloid's  monop- 
oly. The  League  arose.  The  prose-men  took  up  the  ay 
of  the  poet,  and  with  material  and  ground  pieparod  by. 
him«  went  on  from  year  to  year  advancing,  by  force  of 
arguments  and  fence  of  money,  the  great  cause,  till  at  this 
moment  it  may  be  said  to  be  won.  The  prime  minister 
of  England  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  Corn-Law,  and 
fixed  the  date  of  its  extinction.  All  honor  to  every  man 
who  fought  in  the  good  fight,  but  what  honor  should  be 
shown  to  him  who  began  it  %  To  the  man  who  blew,  oa 
the  fiery  trumpet  of  a  contagious  zeal,  defiance  to  the  hos- 
tile power  in  the  pride  of  its  strength,  and  called  the  people 
together  to  the  great  contest  1  In  that  contest  the  very 
name  of  Ebeneser  Elliott  has  of  late  ceased  to  be  heard. 
Others  have  prolonged  the  war-cry,  and  the  voiee  of  him 
who  first  raised 'it  seems  to  be  forgott^i ;  but  not  the  less 
did  he  raise  it.  Not  the  less  does  that  cause  owe  to  him 
its  earliest  and  amplest  thanks.  Not  the  less  is  it  he  who 
dared  to  clear  the  field,  to  defy  the  enemy,  to  array  the 
host,  to  animate  them  to  the  combat,  and  proclaim  to  them 
a  certain  and  glorious  victory.  And  when  the  clamor  of 
triumph  shall  have  ceased,  and  a  gratefiil  people  sit  dowii 
to  think,  in  their  hours  of  evening  or  of  holyday  ease,  of  the 
past,  they  will  remember  the  thrilKng  songs  of  their  poet, 
and  pay  him  a  long  and  grateful  homage. 

In  comparing  Ebenezer  Elliott  to  Robert  Burns,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  Aat  their  poetry  is  at  all  pomts  to  be  com- 
pared. On  the  contrary,  in  many  particulars  they  are  very 
dififerent,  but  the  great  spirit  and  principles  of  them  are  the 
same.  In  the  felicitous  power  of  throwing  a  popular  senti- 
ment into  a  popular  song,  Elliott  can  not  come  near  Bums; 
nay,  in  the  lyrical  portion  of  his  compocddon,  we  do  not  find 
the  full  stature  and  strength  of  Elliott;  it  is  in  his  larger 
poems  that  he  more  completely  presents  himself^  and  no  one 
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ean  read  them  without  feeling  that  he  is  not  only  a  true  but 
m  great  poet. 

Tliere  are  many  people  who  have  read  only  his  com-'law 
effiinons  in  newspapers  and  periodical,  who  are  at  a  loss 
to  find  the  warrant  for  the  high  character  assigned  by  others 
to  hb  writings.  These  give  them  an  idea  of  a  fierce,  sar- 
age,  and  often  coarse  demagogue.  And  when  they  a4d  to 
the  expression  of  these  compositions  that  of  the  only. por- 
traits hitherto  published  of  him,  they  are  perfectly  confirmed 
in  the  idea  that  he  is  a  stem,  hard-sonled,  impetuous,  and 
terrible  man  of  fron.  Such  ore  the  fidse  judgments  derived 
from  a  one-sided  knowledge,  and  the  cruel  calumnies  of 
bad  artists !  Ebenezer  Elliott  is  one  of  the  gentlest,  most 
tender-hearted  of  men  ;  and,  however  strange  k  may  seem, 
it  is  this  very  character,  this  compassion  for  the  unhappy, 
this  lively  and  soft -sympathy  for  human  suffering,  that,  has 
roused  him  to  his  loftiest  pitch  of  anger,  and  put  into  his 
mouth  h&  most  terrible  words.  It  is  the  noble  and  feeling 
soul,  which  creates  the  patriot,  the  savior,  and  champion  of 
men.  It  was  Christ,  who  died  for  the  world,  and  prayed 
for  his  enemies,  and  taught  us  to  pray  for  ours,  that  uttered 
those  awful  and  scarifying  denunciations — '^ Woe  unto  you. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  1"  It  is  impossible  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  It  is  impossible  that  a  feeling 
soul,  endowed  with  power  as  well  as  feeling,  should  not 
rise  into  the  battle  attitude  at  the  sight  of  opprosaion,.  and 
vrith  the  sledge-hammer  of  a  great  indignation  demohah 
the  gates  of  cruelty,  when  the  poor  are  crying  within. 
But  it  must  never  be  fi>rgotten,  that  it  is  out  of  the  excess 
of  love  that  springs  this  excess  of  zeal.  It  is  this  that 
marks  the  great  distinction  between  the  tyrant  and  the 
savior;  the  one  is  inspired  by  cruelty,  the  other  by 
mercy. 

Whoever  sees  Ebenezer  Elliott^  having  first  only  seen 
the  portrait  prefixed  to  some  of  his  works — a  vile  carica* 
ture^-and  having  read-  only  his  Corn-law  Rhymes,  wiD  see 
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with  wonder  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  and  in  all  his  tones, 
the^expression  of  a  tender  and  compassionate  feeling.  But 
tbose  who  have  read  the  whole  of  his  poetry,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  this.  It  is  what  they  will  expect.  EUiott, 
though  bom  in  a  manufacturing  town,  and  having  lived 
there  most  of  his  life,  displays,  like  Bums,  the  most  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  nature,  and  what  is  more,  a  most 
jntimatft  acquaintance  with  her.  He  possesses  a  singular 
power  of  landscape  painting ;  and  what  he  paints,  possesses 
an  the  beauty  of  Claude,  and  the  wild  magnificence  of  a 
Sahrator  Rosa,  with  the  finest  and  most  sdbtile  touches  of  a 
Dutch  artist.  In  his  landscapes  you  ate  not  the  moi# 
amazed  by  the  sublimity  of  the  tempest  on  the  dark  and 
crag-strewn  moorland  mountains  of  the  Peak,  than  you  are 
by  the  perfisct  accuracy  of  his  most  minute  details.  In.  the  * 
woodland,  on  the  vernal  bank,  and  in  the  cottage  garden, 
you  find  nothing  which  should  not  be  there ;  nothing  out 
of  place,  or  out  of  season ;  and  the  simplest  plant  or  flower 
is  exactly  what  you  will  find ;  not  nicknamed  as  the  poor 
children  of  nature  so  often  are  by  our  writers.  There 
ia  one  instance  of  Ebenezer^  Elliott's  taste  that  meets  you 
everywhere,  and  marks, most  expressively  the  peculiar,  del- 
icate, and  poetic  affection  of  his  feelings.  It  is  his  pre- 
eminent love  for  spring,  and  its  flowers  and  imagery.  The 
primrose,  the  snow-drop,  "  the  woe-marked  cowslips,"  the 
blossom  ot  the  hawthorn  and  the  elm,  how  constantly  do 
they  recur.  In  what  favorite  scene  has  he  not  introduced 
the  wind-flower  I'  Thus,  in  this  admirable  picture  of  a 
mechanic's  garden— 

"  Still  nature,  ttiU  he  loves  thy  uplands  brot^it— 
The  rook  that  o'er  his  fiither's  freehold  towers ! 
And  strangers  harrying  through  the  dingy  town 
May  know  bis  workshop  by  its  sweet  wild  flowers. 
Cropped  on  the  Sabbath  from  the  IMge-row  bowers, 
The  hawthorn  blossom  in  his  window  droops; 
Far  from  the  headlong  stream  and  lu6id  air, 

.  The  pallid  alpine  nw  to  meet  him  stoops. 
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Ai  if  to  aoothe  a  brothar  in  deepair, 
Exiled  from  nature,  and  her  pictores  fiiir. 
Even  winter  sends  a  posy  to  his  jail, 
Wreathed  of  the  sonny  celandine ;  the  brief, 
Ccmrageous  wind-flower,  loveliest  of  the  fiail; 
'The  hazera  criniMm  star,  the  woodbine'alaa^ 
The  daisy  with  its  halMoaed  aye  of  grief; 
Pzophets  of  fragrance,  beauty,  joy,  and  song." — ^P.  63. 

Or  in  this  paasage,  ,as  remarkabk  for  the  sweet  music 
of  its  veisificatioii  as  fisr  its  suggestive  power,  winging 
the  imagination  into  t&e  far-off  woodland  with  the  plover's 
cry— 

"  When  daisies  blnsh,  and  wind-flowers  wet  with  dew ; 
When  shady  lanes  with  hyacinths  are  blue ; 
When  the  elm  blossoms  o'er  the  brooding  bird. 
And  wild  and  wide  the  plover's  wail  is  heard 
When  melt  the  mista  on  mountains  &r  away, 
Till  mom  is  kindled  into  brightest  day, 
No  more  the  shoating  yonngsten  shall  convene 
To  play  at  leap-fi»g  on  the  village  green,"  etc. — ^P.  87. 

Thete  are  beautiful';  but  Elliott  can  be  strong  as  beauti* 
ful,  and  sublime  as  strong;  and  the  great  charm  of  all  his 
poetry  is,  that  he  makes  his  description  subservient  to  the 
display  of  human  life  and  passion,  human  joys,  and  sorrows, 
and  struggles,  an^  wrongs.  He  deals,  as  the  poet  of  die 
people,  with  the  life  ^f  the  people.  The  thronged  manu&o- 
tiuing  town, — thronged  with  men,  and  misery,  and  crime, 
but  not  destitute  of  domestic  virtues,  nor  precious  domes- 
tic affections, — ^lives  nowhefe  as  it  does  in  Elliott's  pages. 
The  village  and  the'  cottage,  with  its  gardens,  and  their 
inhabitants,  all  come  before  us  with  their  beloved  charact^r^ 
iBtics,  and  also  with  their  tales  of  trial  and  denth. 

Elliott  has  been  said  to  have  copied  from  Crabbe  and 
Wordsworth,  and  heaven  knows  who.  Every  page  of  hb 
tells  that  he  has  read  and  loved  them,  and  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  their  compositions;  but  he 'is  no  copyist. 
Like  a  fine  landscape,  he  is  tinted  by  the  colors  and- har- 
monies of  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  season,  and  the  hour ;  but 
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like  that,  hisfeatuieB  and  lasting  beauties  are  bis  own.  In 
bis  earlier  poems,  he  often  reminds  you,  by  the  tone  and 
ibytbm  of  bis  verse,  of  Campbell  and  Rogers;  but  anon, 
and  he  has  molded  bis  own  style  into  its  peculiar  and 
native  beauty,  and  like  a  river  for  a  while  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  mounds,  be  at  length  finds  his  way  into  the  open 
plam,  -and  in  his  full  growth  and  strength  goes  on  his  way 
vigorous,  majestic,  and  with  a  character  all  his  own.  He 
delights  in  the  heroic  measure,  varying  and  alternating  the 
ihymes  at  bis  pleasure ;  and  in  tbisirersification  he  exhibits 
a  singular  breadth  of  scope,  and  pours  forth  a  harmony 
grand,  melancholy,  and  thrilling.  Beautifully  as  be  clothes 
his  themes  with  the  pathos  and  the  hues  of  poetry,  they  are 
yet  the  stem  themes  of  i^eal  and  of  unhappy  life.  They  are,  ' 
as  be  tells  us,  and  as  we  feel  and  know  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, all  drawn  from  actual  knowledge.  He  finds  his 
fellow-men  oppressed  by  the  fiilse  growth  of  society,  and 
he  boldly  and  vehemently  lays  bare  their  calamities.  He 
dnws  things  as  they  are,  and -with  the  pencil  of  a  giant. 
The  misery  that  springs  out  of  the  corn-laws,  and  other 
measures  of  monopoly  and  unjust  legislation,  he  denounces 
and  deplores  with  unceasing  zeal.  He  assaults  and  wres- 
tles with  the  monster  growth  of  injuistice  with  undying 
and  unappeasable  hatred.  He  limns  England  as  it  was, 
and  as  it  is ;  and  asks  the  aristocratic  and  the  millocrat  if 
they  are  not  ashamed  of  their  deeds  1  If  diey  do  not 
bkish  at  their  philosophy ;  if  they  do  not  recoil  firom  these 
scenes  of  woe,  and  crime,  and  ferocity,  that  they  have  cre- 
ated? 

In  every  fi>rm  and  disguise,  injustice  and  inhumanity — 
•    "  Man's  inhomanity  to  man" 
that 

"  Makes  countless  thousands  monm," 

are  the  monster  serpents  that  he  seeks  to  crush  beneath  his 
relentless  heel,  and  to  fling  forth  fiK>m  the  dwellings  of  meiL 
In  delineating  the  consequences  of  crime,  Ebenezer  Elhott 
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baa  few  equak  for  masterly  command  (Slanguage.  Byron 
never  recorded  the  agonies  of  sin  «nd  passion  widi  mora 
awfiil  vigor,  nor  the  viroes  of  parting  spirits  with  more  ab- 
sorbing pathos.  In  the  Sxile,  where  two  lovers  meet  in 
America — in  the  days  when  our  settlements  there  were 
called  the  plantations,  and  they  were  penal  colonies — the 
woman  as  a  convict^  and  that  through  her  lover's  erron  and 
desertion^  nothing  can  be  more  vividly  sketched  than  the 
mental  suffmngs  of  both  parties,  or  finer  than  the  scene 
where  the  unhappy  woman  dies  in  her  lover's  arms  on  a 
night  of  avdul  tempest 

"  Then  with  clasped  huidfl,  and  fervent  hearts  dismayed. 

That  she  might  live  for  him,  both  mutely  prayed. 

But  o'er  their  silence  bnrM  the  heavy  blast; 

And,  wrapped  in  darkness,  the  sky-torrent  passed, 

And  down  the  giants  of  the  forest  dashed ; 

And  pale  as  day  the  night  with  lightning  6sshed ; 

And  through  awed  heaven,  a  peal  that  might  have  been 

The  funeral  dirge  of  suns  and  systems  crashed. 

More  dread,  more  near,  the  bright-blue  blaze  was  seen, 

Peal  following  peal,  with  direr  paose  between. 

On  the  wild  light  she  tamed  her  wilder  eye. 

And  grasped  his  hands  in  dying  agony. 

Fast  and  still  fiister  as  the  flash  m^ed  by. 

'  Spare  me  !*  she  cried, '  oh,  thou  destroying  rod ! 

Haik!  'tis  the  Voice  of  unforgiving  Godi 

A  mother  murdered,  and  a  sire  in  woe ! 

Alfred,  the  deed  was  mine !  for  thee,  for  thee, 

I  broke  her  heart,  and  tuqied  his  locks  to  snow. 

Hark !  ^tis  the  roaring  of  the  mighty  sea ! 

Lo !  how  the  mountain  billows  fall  and  rise ! 

And  while  their  rage,  beneath  the  howling  night. 

Lifts  my  boy's  tresses  to  the  wild  moonh^t, 

Yet  doth  the  wretch,  the  unwedded  mother  live. 

Who  for  those  poor  unvalued  locks  would  give 

All  save  her  hope  to  kiss  them  in  the  skies! 

But  see !  he  rises  from  his  watery  bed. 

And  at  his  guilty  mother  shakes  his  head ! 

There,  dost  thou  see  him,  blue  and  shivering,  stand, 
'  And  lift  at  thee  his  little,  threatening  hand  f 
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Oh,  dreadfiU !— Hold  me !— Catch  me !— Die  with  me  !^ 

Alas !  that  most  not,  and  it  Bhonld  not  be. 

No — prvy  that  both  our  sinB  may  be  forgiven ; 

Then  come— and  heaven  will|  will,  indeed  be  heaven  !'* 

Among  the  largest  and  best  poems  of  Ebeneaser  Elliott, 
peibaps  the  Village  Patriarch,  ti^  Splendid  Village,  and  the 
Ranter,  will  always  be  the  greatest  favorites ;  not  because  they 
possess  more  passion  or  poetry  than  the  vigorous  drama  of 
Bothwell  and  Kerhonah,  but  because  they  depict  England 
as  it  has  become  in  our  day,  and  awaken  our  love  for  both 
coimtry  and  people,  while  they  make  us  weep  for  the  deso- 
lation which  aristocratic  legislation  has  everywhere  difiused. 
The  Splendid  ViUs^,  unlike  the  Deserted  Village  of  Gold- 
smith, has  not  become  released  of  its  inhabitants  by  the 
change  of  times,  but  has  become  the  scene  of  heartless 
wealth,  of  fine  houses,  where  humble  cottages  stood,  and 
of  purse-proud  cits  and  lawyers,  who  leave  the  work-house, 
or  the  jail,  as  the  only  refuges  of  the  once  happy  poor.  The 
surly  "Constable,  publican  and  warrener,"  ''Broad  Jim 
die  poacher,"  and  in  the  Village  Patriarch,  the  poor  old 
Hannali  Wray,  whose  cottage  is  unroofed  by  Mr.  Ezra 
White,  the  farmer,  and  who  is  hangedfor  killing  the  savage 
with  a  stone,  in  the  act,  though  it  was  really  done  by  her 
half-sharp  daughter,  are  sketches  too  sadly  ftill  oCthat  lam- 
entable life  which  has,  of  late  years,  distorted  the  fair  rural 
face  of  England.  They  are  things  which  can  not  be  too 
well  pondered  on  by  every  man  who  desires  the  return  of 
better  days  to  this  country.  But  we  turn  for  the  present  ta 
the  nu>re  attractive  society  of  bUnd  Enoch  "Wray. 

In  Enoch  Wray,  blind,  and  one  hundred  years  old,  El- 
liott has  drawn  one  of  those  venerable  village  patriai'chs, 
that  every  one  can  remember  something  of  in  his  younger 
days.  Men  of  hale  and  well  developed  powers,  who,  in  a 
calm  life,  not  devoid  of  its  cares,  yet  leaving  leisure  for 
thought,  have  cherished  the  love  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of 
a  pure  wisdom  in  them,  worthy  of  man's  highest  estate. 
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Such  mon,  who  that  has  spent  hii  yoath  in  the  eountiy,  has 
not  known,  and  has  not  loved  1  Enoch  Wray  is  one  of 
these,  old  and  blind,  yet  with  a  heait  full  as  that  of  a  child 
of  the  tenderness  for  nature,  and  the  spirit  of  heaven.  The 
author  deBcribes  his  strolls  with  him  into  the  hiDs;  and  we 
wiU  take  our  last  extracts  ^m  these,  beeaaso  they  are  fine 
^MBciniens  of  landscape  painting,  and  show  what  a  fresh 
charm  the  poet  confers  on  his  compositions^  by  the  very 
names  of  the  places  he  introduces.  In  this  there  is  a  etrik: 
ing  difference  between  him  and  James  Montgomery,  She^ 
field's  other  eminent  poet,  whose  writings,  beandfiil  as  they 
are,  and  fiiU  as  they  are  of  the  love  of  nature,  might  have 
been  written  anywhere.  They  do  not  localize  themselves. 
"  Com*,  father  of  the  hamlet !  gnap  again 
-    Thy  iteni  aafa  plant,  cat  when  the  wpods  were  ymmg ; 

Come,  let  ua  leave  the  ploagh-mibjected  plain. 

And  riie  with  freshened  hearta  and  nenraareatnmg, 

Into  the  azure  dome,  that  prondlj  hong 

0*er  thonghtfol  power,  ere  aofferin^  had  began. 
**  Flowers  peep,  trees  bud,  boughs  tremble,  rivers  ran: 

The  redwing  saith  it  is  a  glorious  mom. 

Bine  are  ti^  heavens,  thou  Highest !    And  thy  son 

Shines  without  eload,  all  fire.    How  sweetly  bonia 

On  wings  of  morning,  o*er  the  leafless  thorn, 

The  tiny  wren*8  small  twitter  warbles  near ! 

How  swiftiy  flashes  in  the  streKm  the  trout! 

Woodbine  I  ear  firther's  ever  watchfbl  ear 

Knows  by  thy  roatle  that  thy  leaves  are  oat 

The  tFBiUng  bnmble  hath  not  yet  a  spraot; 

Yet  harshly  to  the  wind  the  wanton  prates, 

Not  with  tfiy  smooth  lips,  woodbine  of  the  fields ! 

Thou  future  treasufe  of  tiie  bee  that  wailii 

Olad]y  on  thee,  Bpring*ahari>inger!  when  yi^ds 

All  boonteoos  earth  her  odorous  flowers,  and  bailda 

The  nightingale  in  beauty's  fairest  land." 

The  poet  then  enumerates  the  "  five  rivers,  like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand,"  which  so  remarkably  convene  at  SheflSeld,  and 
then  gives  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  SheflieU 
scenery,  and  a  graphic  notice  of  that  extraordinary  body  of 
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men,  the  Sheffield  grinders,  who  perish  early  from  the  effects 
of  their  trade,  yet  pursue  it  with  the  most  hardy  indifference. 

"  Bflaatifol  riven  of  the  desert !  ye 

Bring  food  ibr  kbor  firom  the  fordleaB  waste. 

Pleased  stopa  the  wanderer  on  his  way  to  see 

The  firequent  weir  oppose  yonr  heedless  haste. 

Where  toils  the  mill  by  ancient  woods  embraced. 

Hark,  how  the  cold. steel  screams  in  hissing  fire ! 

But  Enoch  sees  the  grinder's  wheel  no  more. 

Couched  beneath  rocks-and  forests,  that  admire 

Theiv  beanty  m  the  waters^  ere  they  roar 

Dashed  in  white  foam,  the  swift  circumference  o'er, 

There  draws  the  grinder  his  laborious  breath ; 

There,  coughing,  at  his  deadly  trade  he  bends ; 

Bom  to  die  young,  he  fears  nor  man  nor  death ; 

Scorning  the  future,  what  he  earns  he  spends: 

Debaoch  and  riot  are  his  bosom  friends. 

He  playt  the  Tory  snltanJike  axul  weU: 

Woe  to  the  traitor  that  dares  disobey 

The  Dey  of  Straps !  as  ratanned  tools  shall  tell. 

FuU  many  a  lawless  fireak  by  night,  by  day, 

DlnstFates  gloriously  ins  lawless,  sway.' 

Behold  his  fiiilings !  hath  he  virtoes  too  ? 

He  is  no  pauper,  blackguard  though  he  be.  ' 

Full  well  he  knows  what  minds  combined  caiki  do, 

FuU  well  maintains  his  birthright — ^he  is  firee ! 

And,  power  for  power,  ontatares  monopoly  ! 
,  Yet  Abraham  and  Elliott,  both  in  vain. 

Bid  science  on  his  cfedek  prolong  the  bloom ; 

He  wiU  not  live !  he  seems  in  haste  to  gain 

The  undisturbed  asylum  of  the  tomb, 

And  old  at  two-and-thirty ,  meets  his  doom ! 

Man  of  a  hundred  years,  how  mdike  diee !" 

The  Abraham  and  Elliott  mentioned  here  were  inventors 
of  the  Grinder's  Preservative,  which  the  grinders  will  not 
use  !     But  of  these  strange  men  more  anon. 

"  The  moors— all  hail !  ye  changeless,  ye  sublime. 
That  seldom  hear  a  voice  save  that  of  Heaven ! 
Scomers  of  chance,  and  fate,  and  death,  and  time. 
But  not  of  Him,  whose  viewless  hand  hath  riven 
Tfa»  chasm  through  wfafeh  the  mountain  stream  is  driven ! 
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How  like  a  pnwtmte  giaat— not  in  deep, 
But  listening  to  hit  beating  heart— ye  lie ! 
With  wind«  and  cloadB  dread  harmony  ye  keep, 
Ye  teem  alone  beneath  the  boundlept  tky : 
Ye  tpeak,  are  mute,  and  there  it  no  reply. 
Here  all  ii  tapphire  light,  and  gloomy  land. 
Bine,  brilliant  tky,  abore  a  table  tea 
Of  hillt  like  chaot,  ere  the  first  command, 
*  Let  there  be  light!*  bade  light  and  beanty  be. 

Father !  we  ttand  npon  the  monntain  ttem. 
That  can  not  feel  onr  lightneit,  and  ditdaint 
Beptilet  that  tting  and  perith  in  their  tnnif 
That  faiaaand  die— and  lo !  no  trace  remains 
Of  all  their  joys,  their  trinmpht,  and  their  paint! 
Yet  to  ttand  here  might  well  exalt  the  mind ; 
These  are  not  common  niomentB  nor  it  ihit 
A  common  icene.    Hark,  how  the  coming  wind 
Boomt  like  the  fnneral  dirge  of  woe,  and  bliti, 
And  life,  and  form,  and  mind,  and  all  that  it  ? 
How  like  the  waftnre  of  a  world-wide  wing 
It  toondt  and  nnkt,  and  all  it  hotbed  again ! 
But  are  onr  tpirits  hnmbledf    No ;  we  string 
The  lyre  of  deadk  with  myttery  and  pain. 
And  proodly  hear  te  dreadfol  notes  complain 
That  man  is  not  the  whiriwind,  but  the  leaf, 
Tom  from  the  tree,  to  toar  and  dit^pear. 
Grand  it  onr  weaknett,  tod  tublime  our  grief. 
Lo!  on  thit  rock  I  thake  off  hope  and  fear. 
And  stand  released  from  clay ! — ^t  am  I  here, 
And  at  my  dde  are  bUndneat,  age,  and  woe." 

Would  any  one  imagine,  after  reading  the  poetry  of 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  diat  that  poetry  could  erer  ha^e  found 
difficulty  in  struggling  to  the  light  of  day  I  With  our  hoet 
of  acute  and  infallible  critiea,  would  one  think  it  possible 
that  this  noble  poetry  should  not  have  been  immediately- 
dbcovered,  and  made  universal  in  its  acceptation  1  But 
what  was  the  fiwtl  For  twenty  years  the  poet  went  on 
writing  anS  publishing,  hut  in  vain.  Volume  after  volume, 
his  productions  fell  dead  firom  the  press,  or  were  treated 
with  a  passing  sneer,  or  were  <' damned  with  faint  praise.'* 
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But  liTing  coD8ciou8B688  of  genius  was  not  ta  be  extinguish- 
ed, the  undaunted  spirit  of  Elliott  was  not  to  be  frozen  out 
by  neglect  He  wrote,  he  appealed  to  sense  and  justice-— 
it  was  in  vain.  He  became  furious,  and  hurled  a  flaming 
satire  at  Lord  Byron  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  m  the 
hope  that  the  noble  poet  would  give  him  a  returning  blow, 
and  thus  draw  attention  upon  him.  It  was  in  vain,  neither 
lord  nor  public  would  deign  him  a  look,  and  the  case  seem- 
ed desperate.  But  it  was  not^so.  Chance  did  what  merit 
itself  could  not  do.  Chance  led  Dr.  Bowring  to  Sheffield, 
and  there  some  one  put  into  his  hands  The  Corn-Law 
Rl^ymes,  and  The  Ranter.  At  once  Bowring,  a  poet  him- 
self^ recognized  the  singular  merit  of  the  compositions, 
printed  as  they  were  in  four  pamphlet  sheets,  on  very  ordi- 
nary paper.  With  his  usual  zeal,  he  began  to  talk  evety- 
where  of  the  wonderful  poet  of  Sheffield,  not  Montgomery, 
but  a  new  name.  He  talked  thus  at  my  house,  tod  I  in- 
stantly procured  them.  Wordsworth  happened  to  be  my 
guest  at  the  time.  He  was  as  much  struck  with  the  won- 
dexful  power  of  these  compositions  as  ourselves,  and  I  beg- 
'  ged  him  to  convey  them  at  once  to  Southey.  He  did  so, 
and  the  laureate  immediately  gave  a  notice  of  them  in  the 
Quarterly,  in  an  article  on  what  he  ^called  Uneducated 
Poets.  But,  in  the  mean  time.  Dr.  Bowring  went  on  to 
London,  and  there  continued  talking  of  the  Corn-Law 
Rhymer,  till,  falling  in  with  Bulwer  at  a  party,  he'  showed 
those  long  neglected  poems  to  him,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
Bulwer  wrote  an  outHspeaking  article  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  which  told  like  the  match  put  to  the  long  laid 
^rain.  Wordsworth,  on  his  way  home,  had  made  the  po- 
ems known  to  Miss  Jewsbury,  at  Manchester,  and  she  gave 
a  nearly  simultaneous  notice  in  the  Athenaeum.  At  such 
decided  and  generous  verdicts  in  such  quarters,  the  scales 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  v^hole  critic  tribe— all  cuckoo-land 
was  loud  with  one  note ;  and  the  poet,  who  had  been  thun- 
dering at  every  critical  door  in  the  kingdom  in  vain,  now 
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saw.  the  gates  of  th6  land  of  glory  at  once  expand,  and  was 
led  in  by  a  hundred  officious  handsy  as  if  he  were  a  new- 
bom  bard,  and  not  of  twenty  years'  growth. 

Such  a^  history  awakes  involuntarily  some  curious  refleo- 
tioM.  If  Elliott  had  chanced  to  die  before  Bowiing  had 
cAia^^  to  visit  Sheffield — what  then  1  Where  would  now 
be  the  fame  of  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer  %  I  know  ^ut  there 
is  a  very  favorite  doctrine  in  many  mouths,  that  true  ge- 
niua  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  find  its  way — ^that  it  a|n  not 
be  destroyed,  and  is  never  lostr  This  may  be  very  con- 
solatory doctrine  for  those  who  have  wielded  a  merciless 
pen,  and  are  visited  by  conqmnctions  of  remorse ;  but  it  is 
just  as  true  as  that  untimely  frosta  never  cut  down  buds  and 
flowers,  or  that  swords  and  cannpns  will  not  kiU  honest  men, 
or  that  a  really  beautiful  scene  may  not  be  ravaged  and  laid 
waste  by  bears  or  swine.  If  there  be  one  thing  th&t  mur- 
ders eariy  genius,  it  is  the  bludgeon  of  critical  unkindneas ; 
if  there  be  one  thing  that  gives  life  and  spirit,  it  is  encour- 
agement Kindness!  encouragement!  they  are  the  sun- 
shine of  the  mind,  as  necessary  a»  the  sunshine  of  Heaven 
for  the  unfolding  of  earth's  flowers  and  die  ripening  of 
earth's  fruits. .  How  many  a  bright  soul  haa  sunk-  in  the 
ftosty  valleys  of  neglect;  how  many  have  shrunk  hopelessly 
from  the  vile  sneer  of  scorn;  how  many  that  have  survived 
have  reached  only  a  partial  development  of  their  strength 
and  beauty ;  being  crippled  in  their  youth  by  the  bk>ws  of 
private  malice,  or  enfeebled  by  the  want  of  the  coidial 
aHment  of  acknowledged  merit.  Honor,  then,  to  die  few 
sturdy  souls  that  contempt  has  uQt  been  able  to  subdue! 
To  those  who  have  returned  kick  for  kick  to  the  insolent 
opposeiB  of  their  progress;  who  have  been  able  to  keep 
ahve  self-respect  in  their  souls,  through  a  long,  daric  career 
of  frowns,  and  jeers,  and  cu£&,  as  the  due  award  of  a  spirit* 
ual  pauperism.  Honor  to  those  brave  souls— they  are  the 
few  victorious  survivors  in^e  great  battle  of  feme,  vThers 
thousands  hi,ve  &llen  by  butcher  hands.     The  endurance 
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of  baiflh  treatment  is  no  proof  of  geniuB-^h  is  only  a  proof 
of  a  certain  amount  of  power  of  resistance ;  but  it  is  a 
lucky  thing  for  the  world  that  genius  and  endurance  some- 
times lodge  in  the  same  bosom.  Byron  knocked  down  his 
deriders  on  the  spot ;  Elliott,  like  Wellington  at  Waterioo, 
stood  out  a  whole  long  day  of  pitiless  contest,  and  triumph- 
ed at  the  last. 

And  it  was  not  a  single  fight  only  that  he  had  to  main- 
tain. He  waged  a  double  contest  against  fortune— for  life 
as  well  as  for  fame ;  and  in  both,  with  desperate  odds 
against  him,  he  came  off  victorious.  Ebenezer  Elliott  is 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  "  Curiosities  of  Literature." 
He  has  not  only  proved  hunself  a  poet,  in  spite  of  twenty 
years  of  most  dogged  deafiiess  to  his  claims,  but  a  poet  that 
has  set  fortune  as  well  as  the  critics  at  defiance,  and  has  at 
once  w(Hi  fame  and  wealth.  I  believe  that  on  his  settling 
in  Sheffield  he  possessed  nothing  but  a  wifo  and  three  or 
four  diildren,  but  he  has  managed  to  retire  from  trade  with 
some  eight  or  ten  children,  and  a  good  round  sum  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  He  has  bravely  scorned  all 
**  The  perils  that  environ 
The  man  who  meddle*  with  cold  iron ;" 

and  has  set  a  glorious  example  to  future  genius — ^to  rely 
en  its  own  intimations,  and  not  on  reviews ;  to  assert  the 
rights  of  mind,  and  yet  not  to  neglect  business.  In  him 
stands  a  living  proof  that  poetry  and  worldly  prosperity 
can  go  hand  in  hand. 

By  his  own  statement  to  me,  it  appears  that  he  was  bom 
the  17th  of  March,  1781,  beihg  one  of  eight  children.  His 
father  was  a  commercial  clerk  in  the  iron-works  at  Mas- 
borough,,  near  Rothexham,  with  a  salary  of  ^£70  a-year, 
**  and  consequently,"  says  he,  "  a  rich  man  in  those  days." 

There  is  no  complete  biography  of  Mr.  Elliott  published, 
nor  ever  written.  There  is  one  in  manuscript,  vmtten  by 
himself,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  period.  Beyond  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  proceed,  and  has  expressed  doubts  whethei* 
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he  ever  shall.  It  no  doubt  relates  to  some  cikda  in  his  life, 
that  from  his  desperate  conflict  with  circumstances  is  recol- 
lected only  with  a  biwor  that  disables  his  pen ;  the  bottom 
of  that  Jordan  of  affintion  through  which  he  passed,  diat 
he  might  become  the  interpreter  of  the  sons  of  suffering. 
At  the  very  memory  of  this  stem  baptism,  that  Herculean 
resolution  which  bore  him  through  it  falters ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  £oT  the  sake  of  posterity,  one  day,  however,  to  col- 
lect itself  again  into  a  great  effort,  and  to  add  another  au- 
tobiography ftdl  of  life^i  great  lessons  to  those  of  Fraakliii 
and  William  Hutton.  From  a  notice  in  a4)eriodical  some 
years  ago,  and  which  I  believe,  from  good  authority,  to  be 
correct,  I  extract  the  few  particulars  that  are  related  of  his 
early  life. 

''Ebenezer  Elliott,  in  childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth, 
was  remarkable  fer  good-oatiu^,  as  k  is  called,  and  a  sen- 
sitiveness, exceeded  only  by  his  extreme  dullness,  and  ina- 
bility to  learn  any.  thing  that  required  the  least  application 
or  intellect.  His  good-nature  made  him  rather  a  ftivorite 
in  his  childhood  with  servant  girb,  nurses,  and  old  women. 
One  of  the  latter  was  a  particular  favorite  with  him — Nanny 
Farr,'  who  kept  the  York  Keelman  public-house,  near  the 
foundry  at  Masborough,  where  he  was  bom.  She  was  a 
walking  magazine  of  old  English  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions;-^ to  her  he  owes  his  fondness  for  ghost  stories. 
When  he  was  about  ten  years  -old,  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  girl,  now  Mrs.  Woodcock  of  Munsber,  near  Greas- 
borough,  to  whom  he  never  to  Ma  day  spoke  one  word. 
She  th^n  lived  with  her  fether,  Mr.  Ridgeway,  a  butchCT* 
and  publican,  close  to  the  bridge  on  the  Masborough  dde 
of  the  river  Don.  Such  was  his  sensitiveness,  that  if  he 
happened  to  see  her  as  she  passed,  and  especially  if  she 
happened  to  look  at  him — ^which  he  now  believes  she 
never  did,— he  was  suddenly  deprived  almost  of  the  power 
of  moving. 

"  JfiB  uncanquera})le  dullness  was  improved  into  absolute 
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Stupidity  by  the  help  he  received  from  an  tmcommonly 
clever  boy,  caUed  John  Ross,  who  did  him  his  sums.     £b 
got  mto  the  rule-of-three  without  hating  learned  numer- 
ation,  addition,  subtraction,   and  division.     Old   Joseph 
Ramsbotham  seenied  quite  convinced,  gave  him  up  in  de- 
span;  and  at  rule-of-three  the  bard  jumped  all  at  once  to 
decimals,  where  he  stuck.     At  this  time  he  was  examined 
by  his  fethier,  who  discovered  that  the  boy  scarcely  knew 
that  two  and  one  are  three.     He  was  then  put  to  work  in 
the  foundry  on  taial,  whether  hard  labor  would  not  induce 
him  to  learn  his  *  counting,'  as  arithmetic  iff  called  in  York- 
shire.    Now  it  happened  that  nature,  in  her  vagaries,  had 
given  him  a  brother  caDed  Giles,,  of  whom  it  wiH  be  saU 
by  any  person  who  knew  Irim,  that  never  was  there  a  young 
person  of  quicker  or  brighter  talents ;  there  was  nothing 
that  he  could  not  learn,  but  the  praise  he  received  mined 
him  in  the  end.     His  superiority  produced  no  envy  in  Eb- 
enezer,  who  almost  worshiped  him.     The  only  effect  it 
produced  on  him  was,  a  sad  sense  of  humiliatUMi,  and  con- 
firmed conviction  that  himself  was  an  incurable  dunce. 
The  sense  of  his  deficiencies  oppressed  him,  and  in  priyate 
he  wept  bitterly.     When  he  saw  Giles  seated  in  the  count' 
ing-house,  vrriting  invoices,  or  ppsting  the  ledger ;  or  when 
he  came  dirty  out  of  the  foundry,  and  saw  him  showing  his 
drawings,  or  reading  aloud  to  the  circle,  whose  plaudits 
seemed  to  have  no  end,  his  resource  was  solitude,  of  which 
finom  his  infancy  he  was  fond.     He  would  go  and  fly  his 
kite»  always  alone,  and  he  was  the  best  kite-maker  of  the 
place ;  or  he  would  saunter  alon^  the  canal  bank,  swim- 
ming his  ships,  or  anchoring  them  before  his  fortresses — 
and  he  was  a  good  ship-builder. 

"  His  sadness  increased ; — ^he  could  not  post  books — ^he 
could  not  vmte  invoices-«he  could  not  learn  to  do  what 
almost  every  body  could  learn,  namely,  to  do  a  single  sum 
in  inngle  division ;  yet  by  this  time  he  had  discovered  that 
he  coold  do  *  men's  work,'  for  he  could  make  a  filing-pan. 
Vol.  II.— X 
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It  oagfat  to  be  observed  here^  that  the  asaistance  he  recaved 
from  John  Robs  accompanied  hUn,  like  his  double,  to  ereiy 
school  to  which  his  parents,  in  their  despair,  had  sent 
him ;  and  they  sent  him  to  two,  beside  MrrRamsbotham's. 
When  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  do  decimals,  he  was 
pat  back  to  the  mle-of-three,  and  then  pronounced  incura- 
ble. Labor,  however,  and  the  honor  paid  to  his  brother, 
at  length  made  him  try  one  effbrt  more.  He  had  an  trant 
at  Masborough,  one  of  whose  sons  was  studying  botany. 
He  was  buying,  in  monthly  numben,  a  book  called  Sower- 
by's  English  Botany,  with  beautifully  colored  plates.  They 
filled  him  with  delight ;  and  she  showed  him  that  by  hold« 
ing  the  plates  before  a  pane  of  glass,  he  might  take  exact 
sketches  of  them.  Dunce  though  he  was,  he  found  he 
could  draw,  and  with  such  ease,  that  he  almost  thought 
he  was  a  magician.  He  became  a  botanist,  or  rather  a 
hunter  of  flowers ;  but,  like  his  cousin  Ben,  though  not 
Greek-leumed  Hke  him,  he^  too  had  his  Hortus  Siccus. 
He  does  not  remember  having  ever  read,  or  Uked,  or 
thought  of  poetry  until  he.  heard  his  brother  recite  that  pas- 
sage in  Thomson's  Spring,  which  describes  the  polyanthus 
and  auricula.  His  first  attempt  at  poetry  was  an  imitatioti 
in  rhyme  of  Thomson's  Thunder  Storm,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed a  certain  flock  of  sheep  running  away  after  they 
were  killed  by  lightning.  Now  this  came  to  pass  because 
the  rhyme  would  have  it  so.  His  critic,  cousin  Ben  the 
learned,  though  the  bard  most  imploringly  told  Mm  how 
the  miracle  happened,  nevertheless  exercised  the  critic's 
privilege,  and  ridiculed  him  without  mercy.  Never  wiQ 
he  fi>rget  that  infliction.  His  second  favorite  autbor  was 
Shenstone,  whose  translations  of  passages  firom  the  classics, 
prefixed  to  his  elegies,  produced  an  effect  on  his  mind  and 
heart  which  death  only  can  obliterate.  His  next  fiivorite 
was  Milton,  who  slowly  gave  way  to  Shakspeaie.  He  can 
trace  all  his  literary  propensities  to  physical  causes.  His 
mmd,  he  satys,  is  Altogether  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes.    A 
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piimroae  is  to  ium  a  prinunose,  and  nothing  more ;  for  Sol- 
omon in  bis  glory  was  not  more  delicately  arrayed.  There 
is  not  a  good-  passage  in  his  writings,  which  he  can  not 
trace  to  some  real  oocurrence^  or  to  some  object  actually 
before  his  eyes,  or  to  some  passage  in  some  other  author. 
He  has  the  power,  he  says,  of  making  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  breed ;  and  he  is  fond  of  pointing  out  four  or  five  pas- 
sages in  his  peemsy  all  stolen  from  one  passage  in  Cowper's 
Homer.  We  will  give  the  original,  and  one  of  the  imita- 
tions. He  made  the  thought  his  own^  he  says,  by  substi- 
tuting the  word  '  hymn'  for  the  word  *  trumpet ;'  and  the 
inntation  will  show  his  power  of  making  other  men's 
thottghtB  breed ;  they  describe  poeticaUy  and  plulosophically 
the  reflection  of  light  from  the  heavenly  bodies : 

'  The  Mrth  bdnestli  tfaem  trembled,  and  the  heftTens 
Sung  them  together  with  a 'trumpet's  Toioe.' 

Ccmpef^t  Jiiad,; 
Thus  imitated — 

'  Oh,  Light,  that  cheer'st  fill  worlds,  from  tky  to  sky,  , 

As  with  a  hymn  to  which  die  stars  reply.' 

"  When  he  became  a  poet,  he  became  also  more  and 
more  ashamed  of  his  deficiencies.  He  actually  tried  to 
leam  French,  and  could  with  ease  get  his  lesson,  but  could 
nerer  remember  it  an  hoar.  Nor  could  he  ever  write  cor- 
rectly till  he  met  with  Murray's  Ghwnmar,  which  he  learn- 
ed at  the  wrong  end,  namely,  the  Key, — and  never  reached 
the  beginning.  To  this  day  he  does  not  thoiDUghly  know 
a  single .  rule  of  grammar ;  yet,  by  thinking,  he  can  detect 
any  granunatical  errors. .  If  he  errs,  it  is  in  the  application 
of  w(M:ds  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  which,  although 
he  has  a  strong  propensity  to  use  them,  he  now  avoids, 
unless  they  are  very  melodious,  or  harmonise  with  his 
Saxon,  and  seldom  without  consulting  his  dictionary,  that 
he  inay  guess  at  their  meaning.  He  has  more  than  once 
shown  his  fondness  for  learned  words  by  begging  Latin 
and  Greek  quotations,  for  his  prefaces  and-  notes,  of  the 
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writer  of  thk  artide.  Bat  his  propensity  to  afie  &ae  wonls 
will  be  stiU  better  ebicidatecL  by  the  following  anecdote,  of 
the  truth  of  which  the  reader  may  be  asBored.  Haying 
written  a  8onoaK>ufl  poem  in  blank  vene,  on  the  American 
RoToUition*  he  wished  for  a  learned  tide.  He  wished  to 
call  it  <  Liberty/  so  his  learned  consm  baptised  it  in  Gredt 
by  the  name  o£  '  Eleutheria ;'  but  the  bard  baring  foond 
out  that  Eleutheria  also  signifies  fire,  humbled  himself  to 
Latin,  expunged  the  G^reek,  and  wrote  in  place  of  it, '  Jus 
Triumphans.'  He  then  read  Jdbnson's  Dictionary  through, 
and  selected  several  dozen  words — fifty-three,  we  believe 
-—of  six  or  seven  syllables,  which  he' wrote  on  slips  of 
paper,  and.  pasted  over  his  verses  where  they  would  occur 
and  read  grammatically  1  In  this  state  the  manuscript  was 
sent  to  Whitbread,  the  brewer,  who  returned  it  with  a  flour- 
ishing compliment;  and,  if  it  be  in  existence,  certainly  it  is 
a  curiority  that  a  bibliographer  would  place  in  his  cabinet. 

"  One  of  Mr.  Elliott's  early  companions  was  a  youth  of 
cultivated  mind,  with  whom  he  read  much  and  conversed 
more,  Joseph  Ramsbotham,  the  son  of  his  schoolmaster, 
who  was  educated  for  the  ministry.  This  excellent  young 
man,  who  died  too  soon,  used  to  recite  Greek  to  him ;  and 
the  poet,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  that  language,  was 
so  delighted  with  the  music  of  Homer,  that  he  committed 
to  memory  the  introductoiy  lines  of  the  Iliad,  and  could 
repeat  them  when  the  writer  of  this  article  first  became 
acquainted  with  him.  In  the  opening  of  his  poem,  With- 
ered Wild  Flowers,  Elliott  pays  a.  tribute  to  diese  two  ex- 
cellent men,  father  and  son. 

**  Mr.  EUiott's  memory  is  very  retentive,  and  he  does  not 
easily  forget  what  he  has.  once  learned.  Translations  have 
made  him  familiar  with  the  classic  poets  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Among  the  tragedians,  ^schylus  is  his  favorite ; 
whom  he  admires  as  the  most  origmal  and  sublime  of  the 
Athenian  dramatic  writers.  His  reading  is  extensive,  and 
it  has  not  been  confined  to  poetry.     History  and  political 
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economy  seem  to  have  been  his  feyorite  studies;  the 
latter  has  inspired  some  of  his  most  admired  productions. 
He  writes  prose  as  well  as  verse,  and  the  style  of  some  of 
his  Letters  on  the  Corn-Laws  has  the  condensed  fire  and 
energy  of  Junius;  less  polished,  indeed,  but  equally  pointed 
and  jsevere.  In  conversation  he  is  rapid  and  short;  his 
sentences,  when  he  is  aniipated  hf  the  subject  on  which  he 
is  speakings  have  all  the  force  and  brevity  of  Spartan  ora- 
tory; they  are  words  of  flame;  and  in  his  predictions  of 
calamity  and  woe — as,  in  his  opinion,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  adhering  to  the  present  system  of  politics — ^it 
may  be  truly  said,  in  his  own  language,  *  his  gloom  is  fire.' 
In  argument  every  muscle  of  his  countenance  is  eloquent ; 
and  when  his  cold  blue  eye  is  fired  with  indignation,  it  re- 
sembles a  wintry  sky  flashing  with  lightning;  Ins  dark, 
bushy  brows  writhing  above  it,  like  the  thunder-cloud  torn 
by  the  tempest.  You  see  at  once,  in  his  strongly  marked 
features,  how  much  he  has  suflered ;  like  Dante,  he  looks 
as  if  he  had  gone  through  his  own  hell !  His  voice,  when 
reading  his  own  verses — and  no  man  can  give  them  so 
much  effect — ^is  the  most  melancholy  music  that  ever  was 
heard ;  and  his  whole  manner,  expression,  and  appearance 
iizesistibly  impress  you  with  the  conviction  that  he  has 
dwelt  with  disappointment,  and  too  long  experienced  the 
sickness  of  the  heart  which  arises  from  'hope  deferred/ 
This  is  the  fact.  In  his  mercantile  pursuits  he  has  not 
always  been  fertunate ;  and  his  literary  career,  till  lately, 
was  unattended  with  one  cheering  circumstance.  He  has 
endured  cold  neglect  for  years,  and  had  to  struggle  with 
difiBculties  of  every  kind.  The  firm  and  proud  spirit  which 
he -manifested  in  contending  with  these,  hurling  back  un- 
merited censure  with  scorn,  and  relying  fiilly  on  his  own 
powers  for  final  success,  is,  next  to  his  works,  th6  strongest 
proof  of  his  possessing  intellectual  superiority,  however 
much  it  may  indicate  a  want  of  the  milder  graces  of  the 
Christian  character.    His  was  not  the  w^ak  spirit  that 
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sinks  under  misfortunes ;  lus  strong  and  powerful  genius 
rose  above  them.  He  boldly  grasped  and  eventually 
strangled  the  serpents  that  have  stung  so  many  others  to 
death.  Timid  in  his  youth,  as  the  modest  flower  that  hides 
its  beauty  from  all  the  world  in  some  rural  retirement,  he 
was  no  sooner  trampled  upon  than  he  became-  bold ;  and 
when  storms  roared  around  his  head,  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them  like  the  gnarled  oak,  battting  with  tempests,  and 
laughing  at  their  impotent  rage.  To  whomsoever  else 
adversi^  has  been  &tal,  to  him  it  was  of  essential  service : 
it  called  foith  his  powers,  it  roused  him  to  the  contest,  it 
strengthened  him  for  victory.  Where  thousands  would 
have  despaired,  he  held  up  with  undaunted  resolution;  and 
he  has,  at  length,  surmounted  ey^py  obstacle  that  opposed 
his  rising.  His  triumph  is  a  gUnious  proof  of  what  mind 
can  effect,  and  we  hail  and  exhibit  it  as  a  great  moral  lea* 
son  to  the  world." 

Little  as  is  the  amount  of  biography  contained  in  these 
passages  I  have  quoted,  I  presume  that  it  u  all  that  we 
are  to  expect  during  the  poet's  life.  It  vnU  be  sufficient  to 
add  that,  having  thus  triumphed  over  all  resistance,  both 
literary  and  mercantile,  Mr.  Elliott  has  now  retired  from 
business,  to  enjoy  the  calm  evening  of  his  days  In  the  conn- 
try.  We  will  anon  follow  him  to  his*  retreat;  but  first  we 
must  pay  a  visit  to  his  haunts  in  and  around  Sheffield, 
where  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  has  been  spent,  and 
where  his  poetry  has  left  its  stamp  on  a  thousand  objects. 

They  who  class  Ebeneser  Elliott  with  poets  of  the  work- 
ing class,  or  look  upon  him  as  a  poor  man,  are  amazingly 
mistaken.  It  is  true  that  he  commenced  life  as  a  working- 
man.  That  he  came  to  Shefiield,  under  the  drcumstances 
already  related,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  some  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  worse  than  nothing ;  and,  after  suffering  and 
enduring  much  like  a  man  of  iron,  he  struck  into  the  right 
track;  and,  such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  tovni  and  trade 
of  Sheffield,  that  he  says  he  used  to  sit  in  his  chair,  and 
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make  fab  ^20  a^ay,  without  ev^ivBoeing  tlie  goods  tfaat  he 
sold;   for  they  came  to  the  wharf,  and  wer9  sold  again 
thence,  without  ever  coming  into  his  warehouse  or  under 
his  eye.     The  Com-Laws,  he  says,  altered  all  this,  and 
made  him  glad  to  get  out  of  business  with  part  of  what  he 
had  got,  the  great  panic  and  revulsion  of  1837  sweeping 
away  some  three  or  four  thousands  at  once.     The  tra^  in 
which  Ebenezer  Elliott  made  his  money  at  Sheffield,  was 
that  of  a  bar-iron  merchant.    He  first  began  this  business 
in  Burgess-street.     The  house  is  pointed  out  at  the  right- 
hand  comer,  at  the  top  as  you  go  up.     Here  prosperity  first 
visited  him,  an4  the  place  becoming  too  small  for  his  grow* 
ing  concerns,  he  removed  his  warehouse  to  Gibralter-street, 
Shalesmoor ;  and  took  or  built  quite  a  handsome  villa,  in  a 
garden  of  an  acre  in  extent,  inclosed  with  a  high  stone  walL 
This  pleasant  retirement  was  in  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Up- 
per Thorpe;  whence,  by  a  footpath  over  the  hills  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  he  could  soon  mount  and  see  all  Shef- 
field smoking  at  his  foot,  and  then  dive  down  at  the  back 
of  the  hiUs,  into  his  favorite  haunt,  the  valley  of  the  Rivelin. 
Before,  however,  following  the  poet  into  these  haunts, 
we  will  make  a  call  at  his  place  of  business.     Gibraltar- 
street,  Shalesmoor,  I  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
almost  every  place  thereabout  bearing  the  old  name  of 
mpor,  although  no  trace  of  a  moor  could  these  be  seen,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  crowded  houses,  reeking  chimneys,  and  the 
swarming  of  human  beings.    Here  I  soon  caught  sight  of  a 
lowish,  humblish  sort  of  building,  vidth  "  Elliott  Aim  Co.'s 
Ibon  and  Steel  Warbbouse,"  painted  in  large  letters 
along  the  firont     This  was  the  place  whme  the  Corn-Law 
Rhymer  had  at  once  pursued  trade  and  poetry,  with  equal 
success.     The  business  is  now  in  the  hands  of  two  of  his 
sons.    On  entering  the  front  door,  which,  however,  you  are 
prevented  doing,  till  a  htttle  iron  gate  in  the  doorway  is  first 
opened  for  you,  you  find  yourself  in  a  dingy  place,  full  of 
baxB  of  steel  and  iron,  of  all  sorts  and  sixes,  &om  slendacesC 
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roda  to  good,-  maasy  bars,  reared  on  almost  every  inch  oi 
apace,  so  that  there  ia  but  juat  room  to  get  among  them ; 
and,  in  the  midat  of  all,  standa  aloft  a  large  caat  of  Sha3uk 
peare,  with  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ruff  round  hia  neck, 
and  mustacheB.  Yom*  eye,  glancing  forward,  penetratea  a 
large  warehouae  behind,  of  the  like  iron  gloom  and  occupa- 
tion. On  the  left  hand  ia  a  amalliah  room,  into  which  you 
directly  look,  for  the  door  ia  open,  if  door  th^re  be,  and 
which  ia,  properly,  the  counting-rhouae,  but  ia  nearly  as 
crowded  with  iron  bars  ail  round  aa  the  reat.     ^ 

The  aon  of  Mr.  Elliott,  whom  I  found  there,  ahowed  me 
the  place  with  great  good-nature,  and  aeeing  me  .look  into 
thia  room,  he  aaid,  <<  Walk  in,  air;  that  is  the  Corn-Law 
Rhymer'a  atudy ;  that  ia  where  my  father.wrote  moat  of  his 
poetry/'  We  may  aafely  aaaert  that  there  ia  no  other  such 
poetical  study  in  England,  if  thei'e  be  in  the  world. 

The  center  of  the  room  ia  occupied  by  a  conaiderable 
office-deak,  which,  to  judge  from  its  appearance,  hais  for 
many  a  year  known  no  occupation  but  that  of  being  pUed 
with  the  moat  miacellaneoua  chaoa  of  account-booka,  in- 
voicea,  biUa,  memorandum-booka,  and  the  like,  all  buried 
in  the  duat  of  the  iron  age  through  which  they  have  accu- 
mulated. To  be  uaed  aa  a  deak  appears  to  have  ceased 
long  ago ;  it  ia  the  aupp<»ter  of  old  chaoa  come  again ;  and 
a  couple  of  portable  d^aka,  set  on  the  counter  under  the 
window,  though  elbowed  .up  by  lota  of  duaty  iron,  and  look- 
ed down  upon  by  Achillea  and  Ajax  in  ponder,  aeem  to 
serve  the  real  purpoaea  of  deaka. 

But  Achilles  and  Ajax,  aaya  aome  one,  what  do  they  here  % 
All  i^und  the  room  atand  pilea  of  bara  of  iron,  and  amid 
these  stand,  oddly  enough,  three  great  plaster  casts  of 
Achilles,  Ajax,  and  Napoleon.  The  two  Grecian  heroes 
are  in  the  front,  on  each  side  of  the  window,  and  Napoleon 
occupied  an  elevated  post  in  the  center  of  the  aide  of  the 
room,  facing  the  door.  Such  was  at  once  the  study  and 
the  watobouae  of  Ebetiezer  Elliott ! 
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Sozelj,  neyer  were  poetry  and  pence  united  together  in 
ffucli  a  scene  before  !  You  may  imagine  Robert  Bloomfield 
Btitchmg  away  at  ladies'  shoes,  and  tagging  rhymes  ajt  the 
same  time,  in  great  peace  and  bodily  comfort;  being  a 
journeyman  for  a  long  time,  and  when  he  had  got  his  work 
from  his  master,  being  Uable  to  veiy  little  interruption.  You 
may  imagine  him  thumping  away  on  bis  last  in  poetic  ardor, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  enthusiasm  hammering  ont  a  supe- 
rior piece  of  soling  leather  and  triumphant  verse  ^t  the 
same  instant ;  but  imagine  Ebenezer  Elliott,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  iron  wilderpess,  in  the  midst  of  bustling  and  clang- 
ing Sheffield,  and  the  constant  demands  of  little  cutlers 
and  the  like— for  constant  they  must  have  been  for  him  to 
accumulate  a  fiiir  fortune  ont  of  nothing, — ^imagine  him  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  of  dusty  materials,  and  the 
demands  of  customers,  and  the  din  and  jar  of  iron  rods  and 
bars,  as  they  were  dragged  out  of  their  stations  for  examina- 
tion and  sale,  and  were  flung  into  the  scales  to  be  weighed ; 
imagine  this,  and  that  the  man  achieved  a  fortune  and  a 
fame  at  the  same  time — ^weighed  out  iron  and  ideas-^ook 
in  gold  and  glory— cursed  corn-laws,  and  blessed  God,  and 
man,  and  nature;  established  a  large  family,  two  sons  as 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England — three  in  trade — ^two 
of  them  his  successors  in  steel,  though  not  in  stanzas — in 
iron,  though  not  in  irony ;  and  then  retired  to  his  own  pur- 
chased land,  built  his  house  on  a  hill-top,  and  looked  down 
on  the  world  in  philosophical  ease,  at  little  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age ;  and  you  may  look  a  good  while  for  a  similar 
man  in  history. 

Quitting  this  singolar  retreat  of  the  Muses,  under  the 
guidance  of  my  wOTthy  friend  Mr.  John  Fowler,  an  old 
finend  of  the  poet,  I  proceeded  to  visit  the  Rhymer's 
haunts  in  the  country  round.  And  first  we  ascended  the 
hills  to  the  east  of  the  town,  above  Pittsmoor  and  Shire- 
cliffe-hall,  to  the  place  where  Elliott  makes  his  most  inter- 
eetXDg  field-preacher,  Miles  (rordon,  the  Ranter,  go^  to  his 
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last  Sabbath  eervioe  of  the  open  air.  As  we  went,  all  die 
beautiful  imagery  of  that  exquisitely  pathetic  poem  carae 
before  me.  The  opening  of  the  poem  breathing  scich  a 
ftehng  of  Sabbath  rest  to  the  weary,  such  a  feeling  of  the 
actual  life  of  the  pious  poor  in  the  manufactmring  towns. 

**  Miles  Gordoa  deeps;  hie  nx  days'  labor  dime, 
He  dreams  of  Sunday,  veidaiit  fields^  and  prayer. 
Azise,  Uest  mom,  nadooded !    Let  iby  saa 
Shine  on.  the.artispn,  thy  purest  air 
Blithe  on  the  bread-taxed  laborer's  deep  despair ! 
Poor  sons  of  toil !    I  gmdge-them  not  the  breeze* 
That  plays  with  Sabbath  flowen,  the  clouds  that  play 
With  Sabbath  winds,  the  horn  of  SabbaA  beee, 
The  Sabbath  wdk,  the  sky]ariL*s  Sebbatfa  Uy, 
The  sflant  sunshine  of  the  Sabbath  day. 

**  The  clan  wax  pale,  the  mom  is  oold  and  dim; 

Miles  Goidon  wakes,  and  gmy  dawn  tints  the  akiea: 
-  The  nianyK)hiIded  widow,  who  to  him 
Is  as  a  mother,  hears  her  lodger,  rise, 
And  listens  to  his  prayer  with  swimming  eyes. 
For  her  and  he  her  orphan  poor  he  prays. 
For  all  wlio  earn  the  bread  diSy  daily  eat ;» 
Bleis  them,  0  God,  with  vsefol,  h^py  dsjs. 
With  hearts  that  Boom  all  meaimess  and  deceit: 
And  round  their  lowly  hearths  let  freemen  meet! 
This'tnom  betimes  she  hastes  to  leave  her  bed. 
For  he  most  preach  beneath  the  antumnal  tree : 
She  lights  her  fire,  and  soon  the  board  is  sprsad 
With  Ssbbath  ooffee,  toa«^  and  caps  for  Ihzee. 
Pale  he  descends;  again  she  starts  to  see 
9is  hollow  cheek,  and  feels  they  soon  most  part- 
But  they  shall  meet  again — ^that  hope  is  sure ; 
And  oh !  she  venerates  his  mind  and  hear^ 
For  he  is  pore,  if  mortal  ere  wab  pore ! 
His  words,  his  olenoe,  teaoh  her  to  endtsre. 
And  then  be  helps  to  feed  her  orphans  five ! 
O  Ood !  thy  judgments  cruel  seem  to  be ! 
While  bod  men  linger  long,  and  cursing  thrive, 
-    The  good,  like  wintry  sunbeams,  fade  and  flee- 
That  we  may  fidlow  ikem,  and  come  to  thee." 

That  lovely  passage,  where  the  widow  wakes  her  eldest 
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80ii«  who  wishes  to  accompany  the  preacher,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  thhigs  m  poetry,  recurred  with  freiAi  vivid* 


"  like  Bculptare,  or  like  death,  serene  he  lies ;    . 
But  no,  that  tear  is  not  a  marble  tear ! 
He  names  in  deep  his  iathar'a  ii^JQries; 
And  DOW  in  nlence  wears  a  smile  severeb 

'How  like  hia  sire  he  looks^  when  drawing  near 
Hia  joomey's  close,  and  that  fair  form  bent  o'er 
Hia  darkening  cheek,  still  &intlj  tinged  with  red, 
And  fondly  gaxed,— too  soon  to  gaxe  no  more  I — 
While  the  long  tresses  o'er  the  seomfng  dead 
Streaaied  in  their  black  profesion  ftam.tbo  hatd 
Of  matron  tovehnesa    more  toochin^y , 
More  sadly  besatiitil,  and  pale,  and  atill^ 
A  sfaq>e  of  faatfdiviae  fanmanity, 
Worthy  of  Chantr^r's  steel,  or  Milton's  ipiill,  . 
Or  beaven-Canght  Raphael's  ioiil<«zpreasmg  akiU ! 

And  most  she  waka  that  poor  o'eriabored  youth  f 
Oh  yes,  or  Edmund  will  his  mother  chide ; 
For  he.  thia  mom  would  hear  the  worda  of  truth 
From  Itpa  inapirad  on  Sfairecliffe's  loft^  side, 
Gazing  o'er  tree  and  tower  on  Hallam  wide." 

I  seemed  then  to  hear  the  trumpet-voice  of  the  poet  ex- 
claiming : — 

''Up,  jlnggards,  up !  the  mountains,  one  by  one, 
Ascend  in  light,  and  slow  the  mists  retire 
From  yale  and  plain.    The  cloud  on  Stannington 
Beholds  a  rocket — ^no !  'tis  Morthen  spire  i 
The  son  is  risen !  cries  Stanedge,  tipped  with  iSra: 
On  Norwood'a  floweia  the  dew-drops  shine  and  shake ; 
Up,  sluggaida,  up!  and  drink  the  morning  breeze. 
The  buds  on  cloud-left  Osgathorpe  awake ; 
And  Wiacobank  is  waving  all  his  trees 
O'er  subject  towns,  and  fiurms,  and  villages. 
And  Reaming  streams,  and  woods,  and  water-fiUls. 
Up !  climb  the  oak«erowiied  summit  I    Hoober  Stand 
And  Keppel's  Pillar  gue  on  Wentworth's  halls, 
And  miaty  lakes,  that  bqghten  and  expand. 
And  distant  hills  ihat  watch  the  western  strand. 
Up !  trace  God's  footprints  where  they  punt  the  mold 
Wi^  hearaily  green^  and  hoes  that  Uiufa  and  i^w 
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Like  aogera  wingB ;  wbile  sides  of  blue  and  gold 
Stoop  to  Miles  Gordon  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Behold  the  Great  Unpaid !  the  prophet  lo ! 
Sublime  he  stands  beneath  the  Gospel-tree, 
And  Edmund  stands  on  Shirecliffe  at  his  side/' 

This  striking  scene  is  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  about  the 
highest  point,  and  the  Gospel-tree  is  ah  ash-tree  standing 
there.  Frdm  this  point,  the  view  all  round  the  country  is 
most  extensive.     The  poet  has  finely  described  it : — 

**  Behind  him  sinks,  and  swells,  and  spreads  a  sea 
Of  hills,  and  vales,  and  groves :  before  him  glide 
Don,  Bivelin,  Lozley,  wandering  in  their  pride. 
From  heighto  that  mix  their  azure  with  the  cloud ; 
Beneath  his  spire  and  groye  are  glittering ; 
And  round  him  press  his  6ock,  a  woe-worn  crowd. 
To  other  wovds,  while  forest  echoes  ring — 
'  Ye  banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Doon,'  they  ^ing ; 
And  fiir  below,  the  drover,  with  a  start 
Awakening,  listens  to  the  well-known  strain 
Whidli  brings  Shihallian's  shadow  to  his  heart. 
And  Scotia's  loneliest  vales;  then  sleeps  again, 
And  dreams  on  Locklej's  banks  of  Pnnmimne. 
The  hymn  they  sing  is  to  their  preacher  dear : 
It  breathes  of  hopes  and  glories  grand  and  vast: 
While  on  his  &ce  ihey  look  with  grief  and  fear ; 
Full  well  they  kno^^  his  sands  are  ebbing  &st: 
But  hark !  he  speaks,  and  feels  he  speaks  his  last !" 

Such  was  the  view  to  the  ^ye  of  the  poet ;  to  that  of  the 
stranger,  there  are  features  in  it  that  give  it  a  pecuHar  pic- 
•  turesqueness.  Below  you,  the  town  of  Sheffield  on  one 
hand,  partly  stretching  along  the  valley  of  the  Don,  partly 
stretching  upward  toward  the  Mount ;  its  various  churches, 
and  its  multitude  of  tall  engine-chimneys,  i*earing  them- 
selves above  the  mass  of  houses,  as  poplars  ascend  above 
the  rest  of  the  wood ;  and  firom  these  chimneys,  and  from 
innumerable  shops  and  forges,  volumes  of  smoke  and  steam 
poured  forth  in  clouds  over  the  whole  wilderness  of  brick, 
and  with  the  distant  sound  of  forge  hammers,  and  roar  of 
the  forg«-bellows  and  fires,  give  you  a  lively  feeling  of  the 
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Btir  of  indofltry.  In  the  other  direction,  you  look  into  far* 
off  plains,  over  many  a  distant  ridge,  and  upon  fine  and 
broad  maBses  of  wood  dotting  the  bold  hills.  Wincobank 
and  Keppel's  cohunn  m  the  more  remote  woods  of  Went- 
wortl^  and  cfauirch  spires  at  vast  distances,  attest  the 
troth  of  the  poet's  Imes;  and  in  a  third  direction,  you 
look  down  into  the  conver^g  valleys  of  the  Don,  the  Lox- 
ley,  and  the  Rivelin,  running  between  high,  wide-lying, 
and  round  hiOs,  on  which  the  whole  country  is  mapped  out 
as  in  many  parts  of  Lancashire  or  the  Peak.  With  their 
very  green  fields,  scattered,  thinly  scattered  with  chimps  of 
copse,  or  a  long  range  of  black  fir  wood  here  and  there ; 
their  gray,  flag-roofed  houses,  and  good  portion  of  stone 
walls,  the  similarity  is  striking.  From  the  valleys,  full  of 
woods,  shine  out  :winding  wate»,  and  peep  forth  tall  chim- 
neys^ and  roll  up  volumes  of  smoke,  betraying  the  busy  life 
of  industry  where  all  looks,  from  the  distance,  wooded 
silence ;  while  some  mwmfkoturei^s  great  stone  house  stands 
amid  its  flouridiing  woods,  and  fironting  open  lawns,  in  state- 
ly solemnity  of  cutler4ffistocracy. 

On  the  topmost  center  of  this  unique  scene,  has 
Elliott  fixed  his  Ranter  on  the  Sunday  morning;  and 
on  die  piece  of  table-land  fenced  in  with  woods,  oyer 
whose  heads  you  still  for  the  most  part  look,  has  congre- 
gated his  flock,  gathered  firom  the  cottages  of  the  neigh- 
boring hamlets,  and  the  smoky  wilderness  of  the  great 
city  of  knives  and  hammers  below.  The  tree  stands  now 
in  the  line  of  a  stone  wall,  and  Upon  ^  little  precipice 
of  sandstone,  four  or  five  feet  high,  so  that  it  would 
really  be-— as  it  no  doubt  has-been,  for  Elliott,  as  he  tells 
us,  draws  firom  the  life— a  capital  position  for  a  preach- 
er. Into  the  tree  Elliott  has  driven  a  nail,  about  four  feet 
fix>m  the  ground,  so  that  any  of  his  friends  who  visit  the 
spot  can  at  once  identify  it.  He  advises  you  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  on  account  of  the  splendid,  uninterrupted 
vi^w,  an  exploit  not  likely  to  be  very  often  performed,  and 
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winch  yet  ha»  been  done  more  fliui  ODoe,  and  waa  done  hy 
poor  Charlee  Pembeiton,  tba  Miles  Gnordon  of  social  im- 
provement. 

Clope  by»  on  the  hiU,  two  or  thxee  men  were  working  in 
a  stone  quarrel^  as  they  caBed  it»  where  hnge  blocks  of 
freestone  seemed  to  have  been  dug  for  many  and  many  a 
year.  I  -asked  ^tfaem  why.  people  visited  this  tree.  They 
said  they  could  not  conceive,  except ''  it  was  for  th'  view." 
I  asked  them  if  they  never  heard  that  Thomas  d  Beeku 
preached  under  it  in  HoMry  VllUt  time;  at  which  they 
set  up  a  perfect  shriek  of  delight  at  the  joke.  A  Shef- 
field quarrel  man  >is  not  to  be  mystified  like  9l  Jenj 
Chopstick. 

Our  next  visit  w^  to  the  valley  of  the  Rivelin,  so  often 
named  in  Elliott's  poetry.  The  Bivehn  is  one  of  the  five 
rivers  that  run  fixmi  the  moorland  hills  and  join  near  Shef- 
field ;  and  the.  scenery  is  very  peculiar,  ficom  the  singular 
features  which  art  and  trade  have  added  to  those  of  nature. 
The  river  is  one  of  those  streams  that  show  their  mount- 
aiu  origin  by  their  rapid  flow  over  their  rugged  beds, 
scattered  with  masses  of  stone.  It  has  a  tinge  of  ^  peat- 
moss, and  is  overhung  by  woods  and  alternate  steep 
banks  of  sandstone  rock,  clothed  widi  the  bilberxy-planL 
But  what  gives  to  a  stranger  the  most  striking  character, 
are  the  forges  and  grinding- wheels,  >ffes  they  call  them, 
scattered  along  them.  Formeriy  these  stood  chiefly  out 
among  the  Aeighhoring  hills,  beipg  turned  by  the  streams 
that  descend  firom  them,  and  you  still  find  them  in  all  the 
neighboring  valleys,  the  rivulets  and  rivers  which  tun  along 
them  being  dammed  up  into  a  chain  of  ponds,  which  give  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  scene.  These  ponds  look  dark- 
brown,  as  fi-om  the  rust  of  iron,  which  is  ground  off  with 
the  water,  and  are  generally  flanked  by  dark  aldexs,  or  are 
overhung  by  the  woods  which  clothe  the  aide  of  the  vafleys: 
and  you  now  come  to  a  forge  where  the  Uaat  roars,  and 
the  flame  glances  out  from  the  sooty  chimsiey-tops,  and  the 
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bammera  resound  and  tinkle  in  varioos  cadences  from  yrixhf 
in ;  and  now  to  low,  mill-like  boildinga,  with  hnge  wbeeb 
reyolving  between  two  of  them,  ot  beside  one  of  them ;  and 
these  aie  the  gxinding-miOs,  or  wheels,  as  they  are  termed. 
Formerly,  tl^y  were  aU  turned  by  those  streams^  which  are 
conyeyed  in  channels  cut  for  them,  and  spouts,  and  let  faD 
on  those  great  wheels ;  but  now,  steam  is ,  aj^plied,  as  to 
OYery  thing  else ;  and  large  grinding*wheels,  as  they  arei 
still  called,  that  is,  nulls,  meet  yon  along  all  the  lower  parts 
of  the  town,  as  they  still  require  a  good  supply  of  water  for 
their  engines  and  for  their  wet^grinding,  that  is,  to  keep 
their  grindstones  wet  for  some  particular  articles^  Owing 
to  this  introduction  of  steam,  as  you  advance  &rther  up 
among  the  nioorland  hills  and  streamlets,  you  find  the  old 
and  picturesque  grinding-wheels  fdling  to  decay.  Such  is 
the  scenery^  of  IliveHn.  Far  up,  solitude  and  filling  wheels 
give  a  pleasing  melancholy  to  the  scene ;  but  as  you  return 
nearer  to  Sheffield,  you  see  the  huge  hammers  of  forges  put 
in  motion  by  stream  or  steam,  thumpiag  away  at  the  heated 
bars  of  iron,  whUe  water  is  kept  trickling  upon  their  great 
handles  to  keep  them  cooL 

The  external  appearance  of  the  great  steam  grinding* 
wheels  in  the  town  is  very  singular.  Amid  the  other 
swarthy  buildings  these  look  tawny  widi  sand,  which  has 
flown  out  through  the  numerous  windows,  and  coated  the 
whole  of  the  walls,  and  even  ropf ;  and  the  windows,  which 
are  often,  I  believe,  of  paper,  are  broken  in,  just  as  if  the 
mills  had  been  stormed  by  a  mob. 

No  person  who  has  read  EUioa's  description  of  the  reck* 
less  race  of  grinders,  or  the  account  of  them  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  to  inquire,  in  1841,  into  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  mines  and  fiustories,  can  see  these  places 
without  a  lively  interest  At  this,  deadly  trade,  the  work- 
men sit  at  work  astride  of  rounded  blocks  of  wood,  which 
they  call  grinding-hoEses,  in  front  of  their  grindstones,  which 
Ve  fixed  on  axles  or  spindles  turned  by  the  steam  or  water ; 
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tod  fixing  tbe  knife,  or  other  steel  article,  in  a  sort  of  case 
which  oorers  the  upper  side  of  it,  and  enables  them  to  grmd 
it  more  regularly,  as  it  can  not  give  way  unequally, — they 
make  the  most  brilliant  posies  of  sparks  stream  from  them 
at  every  pressure  on  the  stone.  Others  polish  the  aiticles 
ground,  by  holding  ^em  to  the  edges  of  small  wooden 
wheels  covered  with  leather. 

Grinders  never  live  long;  but  the  dry-gnnders  perish 
soonest,  because  the  particles  of  sandstone  are  driven  in 
whole  clouds  firom  the  grindstones,  and  fill  the  whole  air 
and  the  grinder's  lungs.  Five  minutes  in  a  dry-grinding 
room  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  you  of  its  nature  and  e^ 
fects.  We  have  seen  Ebenezer  Elliott's  character  of  the 
grinder : — 

''  There  dniwi  the  grinder  his  laboricnu  breath, 
There  coughing,  at  his  deadly  trade  he  bendB ; 
Bom  to  die  young,  he  fean  nor  man  nor  death; 
Scormng  the  fdtore,  what  he  eanu  he  spends; 
Debaach  and  riot  are  his  bosom  friends.** 

The  Commissioners  sta;te,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Knight 
of  Sheffield,  that  a  dozen  years  ago  the  number  of  grinden 
was  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  the  Hfe  of  a  wet-grinder 
seldom  reached  forty-five  years ;  that  of  a  dry-grinder  not 
more  than  thirty-five.  The  number  is  now  larger,  and  the 
average  of  life,  according  to  other  evidence,  is  shoiter. 
Table-knife  grinders  work  on  wet  stones,  and  are  the  long- 
er lived ;  the  fork-grinders  work  on  dry  stones,  and  are  the 
short-lived  ones.  Children  are  put  to  this  &tal  trade  at 
fourteen  years  old  usually,  but  to  some  lighter  branches  as 
early  as  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  They  who  have  good 
constitutions  seldom  experience  much  inconvenience  till 
they  are  about  twenty  years  old,  when  the  symptoms  of 
^ir  peculiar  complaint  begin  to  show  theuselves.  They 
are  afiected  with  a  terrible  species  of  asthma,  foUowedby  a 
train  of  physical  sufferings,  which  drag  them  piecemeal  to 
the  grave.    Flues  to  carry  off  the  dust  have  been  intro- 
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dnced  into  th6  wheels,  but  the  men  refiise  to  use  them,  and 
often  kick  them  down  and  tread  upon  them;  The j  get 
high  wages,  and  think  that  if  the  trade  were  made  innox- 
ious, there  would  be  more  to  enter  it,  and  prices  would 
falL  They  are  for  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one.  Those 
who  drink  most  are  often  the  longest  lived,  owing  to  their 
more  frequent  absence  from  their  work.  The  doctors  often 
say  to  those  who  come  to  consult  them,  "  Now,  if  you  go 
back  to  this  trade  you  go  back  to  die ;"  but  this  never  bad 
the  effect  of  deteriing  them  from  going  back,  nor  from  ap- 
prenticing their  children  to  the  same  fatal  trade. 

Inquiring  in  Sheffield  where  Ebenezer  Elliott  now  re- 
sided, I  was  told,  by  five  different  persons,  five  different 
places.  One  said  it  was  near  Rotheiham,  another  near 
Bamsley,  another  near  Tickhill,  another  near  Wakefield, 
and  another  near  Pontefi*act.  It  turned  out  to  be  near 
Darfield,  on  the  railroad  between  Rotherham  and  Wake- 
field. Getting  out  at  the  Darfield  station,  I  found  that  I 
had  a  pleasant  walk  of  three  miles  to  his  house,  at  some 
distance  beyond  the  village  of  Great  Houghton.  The  coun- 
try is  visry  different  to  that  about  Sheffield,  in  which  Elliott 
seems  to  have  taken  such  great  deHght.  It  is  a  fine  &rm- 
ing  country.  The  lanes  have  all  a  foot  causeway  of  one  row 
of  stones,  Eke  those  of  Derbyshire ;  and,  like  it,  the  fields 
aone  rich  with  grass,  and  com,  and  hedge-row  trees.  The 
village  of  Houghtoil,  liie  only  one  that  I  saw,  is  a  regular 
old  frurming  village,  with  one  large,  old  stone  ball  standing, 
about  a  hundred  yards  frt>m  the  road,  and  falling  evidently 
to  decay,  while  the  great  stone  wall  which  separates  its 
grounds  from  die  road,  massy  as  it  is,  is  equally  dilapidated. 
Elfiott's  house,  which  he  has  built,  is  a  good  stone  house  in 
the  style  of  the  country,  with  a  flag  roof,  and  is  fit  fi>r  gen- 
tleman or  fanner.  It  occupies  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  edge 
of  a  common.  It  has  a  good  garden  lying  it>und  it ;  the 
views  from  it  are  fine  and  very  extensive,  including  distant 
towns  and  villages,  and  here  and  there  a  great  mass  of 
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wood.  There  b  a  fine  airiiiesB  about  the  flkufttion;  but  the 
prospect  of  suitable  society  is  not  so  easy  to  be  perceived. 
One  naturally  connects  the  idea  of  Ebeneaer  Elliott  and  the 
brisk  moyements  of  a  populous  town ;  but  he  complains 
that  the  constant  political  excitements  of  a  town  had  wea- 
ried him,  and  gate  too  much  interruption  to  his  literary  en- 
joyments. Hore  certainly  he  has  withdrawn  to  compile 
leisure  £or  books  and  the  country ;  and  yet,  if  he  need  the 
intercourse  with  tov^ns,  the  various  railroads  put  half-- 
dozen within  the  speediest  access.  He  says  that  time,  in- 
stead of  hanging  heavily,  never  went  so  fiist  with  him. 

I  found  Ebenezer  Elliott  standing  at  his  porch,  with  his 
huge  Newfoundland  dog  beside  him.  I  merely  introduced 
myself  as  an  admirer  of  his  poetry,  who  had  a  desire  in 
passing  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  He  gave  me  li  very 
cordial  welcome.  We  entered  his  room,  and  were  soon 
deep  in  conversation.  And  we  were  soon,  too^  high  in 
conversation ;  for  our  talk,  among  other  things,  turning  on 
a  certain  class  of  society,  I  happened  to  say  that,  *'  spite  of 
all  their  faults  as  a  class,  many  of.  them,  as  individuals, 
were  very  amiable  people.'*  This  was  a  little  too  much 
for  him.  The  latent  fire  of  the  Cam-Law  Rhymer  biased 
up ;  he  started  from  his  chair,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  with 
his  hands  at  his  back,  exclaimed,  **  Amiable  men !  amiable 
robbers !  thieves !  and  murderers !  Sir  1  I  ^o  not  like  to 
hear  thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers,  called  amiable  men  I 
Amiable  men  indeed!  Who  ace  th^  that  have  ruined 
trade,  made  broad  dear,  niade  murder  wholesale^  put  pov- 
erty into  prison,  and  made  crimes  of  ignorance  and  misery  t 
Sir  I  I  do  not  like  to  hear  such  terms  used  for  such  men !" 

I  laughed,  and  said^  "  Well,  Mr.  ElHott,  you  and  I  shall 
certainly  not  quarrel  about  any  such  people ;  and  I  ought 
not  to  sit  talking  thus  as  a  perfect  stranger— it  creates  a 
false  position  and  false  conclusions."  I  then  mentioned  my 
name.  He  sprung  across  the  rcfdm,  caught  hiM  of  my 
tifiered  hand  with  bodi  fai0>  gave  it  a  great  shake,  and  Am, 
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haatened  oat  to  call  Mrs.  Elliott.  Very  soon  Mn.  Elliott 
and  a  ^ughter  appealed,  and  we  were  speedily  afloat  on 
an  ocean  of  talk.  When  people  of  the  same  tastes  meet 
for  the  first  time,  and  especially  on  a  rainy  day  in  the 
country,  what  a  multitude  of  themes  present  themselves  I 
Books,  people,  poetiy ,  mesmerism,  and  heaven  knows  what, 
leave  not  room  fiir  silence  to  show  his  Httle  finger  in.  Mrs. 
Elliott,  a  tall,  good-looking  woman,  I  soon  found  as  lady- 
like, seosihle,  and  well  infi>rmed  as  any  poet  could  desire 
Gdqt  his  companion.  Miss  Elliott,  a  fine-grown  and  comely, 
but  very  modest  young  lady,  ivas  the  only,  one  who  did  not 
act  the  part  rather  of  talker  than  listener.  For  six  hours, 
the  time  I  stayed,  it  was  one  long,  uninterrupted  talk.  The 
hearty  host  declared  that  I  should  not.  leave  for  a  week ; 
but  England,  Scotland,  and  Ii'eland  lay  befi>re  me,  and  only 
a  limited  time  to  traverse  a  good  deal  of  them  in.  Yet 
what  greater  pleasure,  could  one  command  it,  than  a  wedc 
with  such  a  man — far  from  the  tone  and  spirit  of  coteries, 
in  the  heart  of  fresh  and  pure  nature,  with  books,  and 
woods,  and  flowery  fields  fimned  by  the  purest  breezes,  to 
wander  through,  and  compare  the  impressions  of  men  and 
things,  of  great  thoughts,  great  deeds,  and  great  projects 
for  the  good  of  society,  as  they  come  before  you  unbiased 
and  uncolored  by  the  world  as  it  shows  its  protean  shapes 
in  cities-— in  the  refined  , sneer,  the  jealous  thought,  the 
weary  indi&rence  of  overstimulated  tastes  1  Were  I  at 
liberty  to  pen  down  the  dialogue  of  that  one  afternoon,  in 
all  its  freedom  of  remark,  it  would  make  the  brightest  but 
most  startling  chapter  of  these  volumes.  But  that  can  not 
be,  and  I  must  add  nothing  more  to  this  article  than  simply 
to  say,  that  in  a  strange  place  I  should  never  have  recog- 
nized Ebenezer  Elliott  by  his  portrait.  There  is  no  good 
one  of  him.  He  is  somewhat  above  the  middle  height.  • 
He  is  sixty-five,  but  not  old-looking  for  his  years.  His 
hair  is  white,  and  his  manner  and  tone,  except  when  ex- 
dted  by  those  topics  that  rouse  his  indignation  against 
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cruelty  and  oppression^  oodld,  soft,  and  fv^  of  feeling.  Per- 
haps no  man's  dpiiit  and  presence  are  so  entirely  the  spirit 
and  presence  of  has  poetry.  Unlike  many  who  could  be 
named,  who,  drilled  from  youth  into  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
the  gay  circles  that  they  freqtfent,  present  that  spirit  and 
tone  there,  and  reserve  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  poet  fyr 
the  closet — ^men  of  two  worlds,  in  the  world  of  the  world, 
in  the  closet  of  the  world  of  mind — ^Ehenezer  Elliott  has 
eonversed  too  much  with  nature,  and  with  men  in  their 
rough,  unsophisticated  nature,' to  have  merged  one  jot  of  his 
earnestness  into  conventionalism  of  tone  or  manner.  In 
society  or  out  of  it  he  ia  one  and  the  same— the  poet  and 
the  ina% 


JOHN  WILSON. 

Top  progress  of  my  work  warns  me  to  be  brief  where  I 
would  fitin  be  most  voluminous.  To  John  Wilson,  of  the 
Isle  of  Palms,  the  City  of  the  Plague,  and  6f  volumes  of 
other  beautiful  poetry,  it  would  be  &  delightful  task  to  de- 
vote a  volume.  The  biography  of  Professor  Wilson,  when- 
ever given  to  the  world*  if  written  as  it  should  be,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  curious  and  intensely  interesting  bookf 
in  the  world.  Tfa^  poet  and  the  periodical  writer,  Christo- 
pher North  at  the  Noctes  and  in  his  shooting-jacket,  and 
John  Wilson,  the  free,  open-hearted,  yet  eccentric  man, 
could,  combined,  furnish  forth,  with  glimpses  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  and  social  doings,  a  most  fescinadng  worii»  As  it 
is  we  must  take  but  a  glimpse,  and  a*  hasty  glimpse,  at  his 
residences. 

John  Wilson  was  bom  at  Paisley.  His  father  was  a 
wealthy  manufacturer,  and  the  house  which  he  inhabited, 
and  where  the  professor  first  saw  the  light,  is  perhaps  the  best 
and  1  argest  house  in  the  town,  standing  in  High-street.  It  is 
a  large,  white  house,  standing  somewhat  back,  with  a  little 
shrubbery  bei^xre  it.  Wilson  was  educated  at  Oxfi>rd,  and 
in  the  London  Magazine  of  1820  we  find  an  account  of  his 
indulging  himself  in  a  pedestrian  jpumey  from  the  univer- 
sity to  E^nburgh,  in  all  manner  of  country  life.  -  Now  join- 
ing a  strolling  company  of  players ;  now  camping  with  a 
gang  of  Gipsys;  then  acting  the  beggar;  and  ever  and 
anon  falling  in  with  a  village  wake,  and  enteiing  into  all 
the  contests  of  flinging  at  will-pegs,  jumping  in  sacks,  leap- 
ing and  racing.  Ghi  these  occasions  he  would  astonish  the 
natives  with  his  wonderful  talk  over  their  beer,  or  equally 
amaze  the  village  damsels  by  his  grace  and  activity  in  the 
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dance.  Any  one  who  has  seen  John  Wibon  may  imagine 
with  what  gusto  and  success  he  would  go  through  all  these 
parts,  while  hoarding  up  knowledge  of  the  people's  life,  that 
would  tell  in  future. 

It  is  also  said,  that,  quite  as  a  youth,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion of  this  kind,  nobody  knowing  whither  he  had 
vanished,  till  a  Paisley  man,  happening  to  enter  an  inn  at 
Conway,  to  his  amazement .  saw  him  acting  as  a  waiter 
there.  Information  was  immediately  sent  to  his  &ther,  it 
is  said,  who  hastened  into  Wales,  and  surprised  John  by 
his  presence,  requesting  him  to  return  forthwith  homa 
But  here  thebonifiice  interfered*  declaring  that  he  could 
not  pait  on  any  terms  with  his  waiter,  for  snch  a  waiter  he 
had  never  had  in  his  house  in  his  life.  So  active,  so  expezt, 
so  full  of  wit  and  good-humor,  that  every  one  of  his  guests 
was  charmed  with  hinu  In  shart,  he  was  the  making  of 
the  house,  and  go  he  should,  not  It  was  only  when  mine 
host  was  convinced  who  and  what  the  youth  was,  and  that  it 
was  only  a  laxk,  that  he  gave  way  and  consented  to  his  loss* 

His  life  in  Edinburgh,  his  contest  for  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  there,  which  he  has  so  long  and  honorably  oc- 
cupied, his  splendid  writings  in.  Blackwood*  and  his  asso- 
ciation with  all  the  diitinguished  men  of  that  literary  corps 
and  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  are  too  femiHar  matters  to 
dwell  upon.  The  haunts  of  Wilson  in  town  are  the  gath- 
ering places  of  genius  and  conviviality.  In  die  country 
they  are  the  mountains,  the  moors,  and  the  streams.  His 
tall  and  athletic  ferm,  and  active  and  ardent  character, 
mark  him  out  for  a  deep  enjoyment  of  all  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  and  the  sports  of  the  wild.  He  has  been  a  great 
wrestler,  a  great  angler,  a  great  shooter,  and  a  great 
walker.  In  life,  or  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood,  the  angle 
and  the  g^n  have  been  his  companions,  amid  the  most 
splendid  and  solitary  scenery  of  the  kingdom.  At  one 
time  he  har  been  travenring  the  piny  ^'^a^***^^  and  the 
lonely  lochs  of  the  Hig^aiids,  at  aaodwr  strolling  tbrongh 
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the  defitos  of  Patterdale,  or  scaling  die  heights  of  Skiddaw. 
Once  taking  refuge  in  a  farn^ouse  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  I  was  told  that  Professor  Wilson  and  his  vnSd 
had  done  the  same  thing  jaU  before,  on  their  way  toward 
the  western  coast,  on  foot,  with  a  view  to  visit  Stafia  and 
lona.  With  a  happy  family  around  l^ini,  John  Wilson 
seemed  for  yeaia  to  breathe  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  hap- 
piness and  the  full  enjoyment  of  life.  Laboring  away  at 
his  lectures^  and  his  magazine  articles,  and  partaking  the 
society  of  Edinburgh  during  the  college  terms,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  fly  ofi^  on  their  close,  to  his  beloved  hills 
and  streams.  -  In  Edinburgfa,"his  house  has  long  been  in 
Gloucester-place  of  the  new  town.  In  the  country,  his 
&vorite  abode  at  EUeray,  near  Windermere,  in  West- 
moreland. 

Many,  anecdotes  of  his  manly  humor,  kindliness,*  and 
exploits  of  physical  vigor,  are  related  of  him  in  this  neigh- 
borhood :  among  others,  that  he  Was  once  balloted  for  the 
local  militia  there,  and  declined  finding  a  substitute,  but 
chose  to  serve.  Here,  then,  might  be  seen  the  poet  and 
philosopher  passing  his  drill,  aiid  manoeuvering  rank  and 
file.  He  would  attend  for  his  ration  and  his  tommy,  and, 
sticking  them  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet,  march  down  the 
town  where  the  regiment  lay,  and  present  them  to  the  first 
old  woman  he  met.  For  these  vagaries  he  was  called  up 
before  the  officers,  to  be  reprimanded ;  but  the  affair  was 
sure  to  change  very  speedily  from  a  grave  to  a  merry  one, 
and  to  end  by  the  officers  inviting  bun  to  partake  of  their 
mess.  How  long  he  continued  to  indulge  his  whim  does 
not  appear. 

Hogg  .gives,  somewhere,  a  very  amusing  account  of  a 
vireek  that  he  spent  with  him  at  Elleray,  where,  he  says, 
they  had  curious  doings  among  the  gentlemen  and  the 
poets  of  the  lakes.  According  to  his  account,  they  used  to 
ramble  far  and  wide  among  the  lakes  and  mountains,  fish- 
ing, and  climbingy  and  talking,  and  would  ghre  eaoh  othevr 
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a  challeoge  to  write  a  poem  on  some  gmn  subject,  in  the 
evening,  after  dinner.  Hogg's  relation  of  tiiese  poetical 
contests  is  most  laughable.  They  seated  themselTes  in 
separate  rooms ;  but,  according  to  a  custom  yeiy  common, 
and  peibaps  universal  among  poets,  of  chanting  their  verses 
aloud  as  they  form  tham,  Hogg  could  always  hear  how  the 
matter  was  progressing  vidth  his  antagonist.  If  J&e  verse  did 
not  flow  well,  there  was  a  dead  silence ;  if  it  began  to  flow 
and  expand,  there  was  heard  a  j^leasant  murmur,  as  <^  a 
mountai^  stream.  As  the^  inspiration  grew,  and  the  work 
sped,  the  sound  rose. and  swelled,  like  the  breeze  in  the 
sonorous  forest  of  northern  pines ;  and  when  there  was  a 
passage  of  supposed  preeminence  of  beauty  and  stiBugth 
struck  out,  then  it  rose  into  a  grand  and  triumphal  tide  of 
song,  like  the  wind  pealing  through  the  mountain  passes, 
or  the  ocean  pouring  in  riotous  joy  on  the  shore.  When 
it  reached  so  grand  a  climax,  Hogg  says  he  used  to  ex- 
claim,— "  There,  it^s  all  over  vrith  me ;  I'm  done  for !"  and 
with  that  he  gave  up  the  contest  for  the  day,  knowing  that 
the  case  was  hopeless. 

This  humming  haUt  of  poets  is  a  singular  characteristic 
A  certain  one  of  my  acquaintance,  riding  one  day  on  the 
highway,  and  seeing  no  one  near,  broke  out  into  a  loud  and 
continuous  chant,  when  a  fellow^  put  his  head  suddenly  over 
the  hedge,  and  shouted  out-^"  What  is  all  that  about  1"  At 
which,  the  startled  baxd  was  first  struck  into  a  sudden 
silence,  and  then  into  as  sudden  a  burst  of  laughter  at  the 
oddity  of  the  circumstance.  Wordsworth,  among  the 
woods,  and  rocks,  and  solitary  crags  of  Cumberland,  may 
be  heard  murmuring  to  himself  a  music  of  his  own ;  so  that 
a  stranger,  seeing  the  grave  and  ancient  man  strolling  along, 
often  with  a  little  bundle  of  sticks  under  his  arm,  that  he  has 
unconsciously  gathered,  and  humming  out  some  dimly  in- 
telligible stanzas  in  a  breeze-like  and  ^oljian  harp-like  wild- 
ness  of  cadence,  nught  take  him  for  a  vezy  innooent  old 
man,  not  overburdened  with  business  or  other  matten. 
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Among  the  great  luxuriant  laurels  that  flourish  round  his 
house,  you  may  trace  his  retired  perambulations  by  his  top- 
like humming,  and  say, — 

**  Over  its  own  tweet  voice  the  ttock-doTe  broods." 

Southey's  garden,  and  that  of  his  only  neighbor,  were 
merely  divided  by  a  hedge.  In  the  garden  of  the  neighbor 
was  sitting  once  with  the  neighbor  a  visitor  from  a  distance, 
when,  a  deep  and  mysterious  booming,  somewhat  near, 
startled  the  stranger,  and  caused  him  to  Hsten.  Recollecting 
that  they  were  near  the  laKes,  the  sound^  which  at  fiiat 
seemed  most  poyel  and  unaccountable,  appeared  to  receive 
a  solutioi^ ;  and  the  visitor  exclaimed, — "  What !  have  you 
bitterns  here  V*  "  Bitterns !"  replied  the  host ;  **  oh  no ;  it 
is  only  Southey,  humming  his  verses  in  t)ie  garden^walk  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge !" 

The  cottage  of  Wibon  at  KUeray  is  a  simple,  but  elegant 
little  villa,  standing  on  high  ground  overlooking  Winder- 
mere, but  at  the  distance  of  some  miles.  As  you  approach 
Ambleside  from  Kendal,  you  pass,  as.  you  begin  to  descend 
the  hill  toward  Lowood,  a  gate  leading  into  a  gentleman's 
grounds.  The  gateway  is,  on  either  side,  hung  with  masses 
of  the  Ayrshire  rose.  There  is  a  poetical  look  about  the 
place ;  and  that  place  is  the  country  retreat  of  John  Wilson. 
A  carriage-road,  winding  almost  in  a  perfect  circle,  soon 
introduces  you  to  a  fine  lawn,  surrounded  by  plantations, 
and  before  you,  on  a  swelling  knolls  you  discern  the  cottage. 
It  is  hung  with  ivy  and  Ayrshire  roses ;  and  commands  a 
splendid  view  over  the  lake,  and  all  the  mountains  round. 
At  the  back  a  plantation  of  larches  ascends  the  hill,  screen- 
ing it  from  the  north.  At  the  foot  of  these  plantations,  and 
sheltered  in  their  friendly  bosom,  lie  the  gardens,  with 
bees,  and  pleasant  nooks  for  reading  or  talk.  Walks 
extend  all  through  these  woodlands,  and  one  of  them  con- 
ducts you  through  the  larch  copse,  up  the  hill,  and  from  its 
summit  beyond  the  house,  gives  you  a  most  magnificent 
panoramic  view  of  the  whole  country,  with  its  mountains, 
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and  lakes,  and  plains,  and  the  very  ocean.  In  one  direc- 
tion, you  have  Morecomb  Bay  and  Ulveistone  sands,  with 
the  crags  of  Cartmell ;  in  another,  Coniston  and  other  fells ; 
then  Eskdale  fells,  Dunmail  raise ;  Bow  fell,  far  beyond, 
and  Langdale  pikes.  In  another,  you  catch  the  summit  of 
Skiddaw,  and  the  lofly  ridges  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pat- 
terdale,  with  Sbap  fell.^  Below  you  is  all  the  breadth  and 
the  scenery  of  Windermere. 

Such  a  view  is  a  perpetual  enjoyment.  The  cpnstant 
changes  of  cloud  and  sim  cast  over  it  a  constant  change  of 
aspect.  Now  all  is  shining  out  airy,  and  clear,  and  brill- 
iant ;  and  now  dark  and  solemn  lie  the  shadows,  black  often 
as  night,  and  wild  from  passing  tempests,  in  the  mysterious 
hollows  of  the  hiUs.  When  you  descej^d  to  the  house,  the 
scene  around  is  made  all  the  more  sofb  and  attractive  to  the 
senses  by  the  change  from  such  immense  range  of  vision,  and 
stem  character  of  many  of -the  Qbjects  presented.  Here 
all  is  beauty  and  repose.  The  knoll .  on  winch  the  bouse 
stands  is  particularly  round,  and  is  well  laid  out  in  lawn 
and  flower-beds.  The  house  itself  is  simple,  and  consists 
principally  of  one  long  room,  which,  by  folding  doors,  can 
be  formed  into  two  wiUi  ^  hall  between  them.  Behind  this 
lie  the  kitchen  and  offices.  At  the  end  next  to  the  Win- 
dermere, is  a  large  bay  window,  overlooking  the  upper 
part  of  the  lake,  toward  Langdale  and  Coniston  fell  The 
window  is  provided  with  seats,  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
this  splendid  view.  A  pleasantly  swelling  slope  descends 
to  the  meadows  whicl^  lie  between  its  feet,,  and  the  house 
of  the  late  Bishop  Watson. .  The  front  door  is  in  a  bay 
window,  lined  with  stands  of  plants,  and  having  in  direct 
view  Ray  Castle  on  the  far  side  of  the  lake. 

Such  is  the  poet's  cottage  at  EUeray,  in  itself  unostenta- 
tious, but  surrounded  by  the  magnificence  of  nature  in  the 
distance,  and  by  its  quiet  sweetness  at  hand.  Years  ago, 
when  Mrs,  Wilson  was  living,  and  the  children  were  young 
and  about  them,  we  can  conceive  no  happier  spot  of  earth 
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No  man  was  more  formed  to  enjoy  all  tbat  life  had  to  offer, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  such  Bcenery ;  his  wife  was  a 
mo6t  charming  woman,  and  his  children  fiiU  of  spirit  and 
promise.  The  afiectioiiate  tenderness  which  diffused  itself 
through  the  whole  of  Wilson's  beu^  and  the  depth  of  that 
happiness  which  he  enjoyed  here,  are  manifested  in  such 
poems  as  the  Chfldren's  Dfliiice,'^and  the  Angler's  Tent. 
When  his  tent  was  pitched  ia  a  Sabbath  valley  far  off*,  he 
thus  referred  to- the  homes  of  both  himsellf  and  his  compan- 
ion,  the  poet  of  Rydal : — 

"  Yet  think  not  m  this  wild  and  fidry  spot, 
This  mingled  happineas  of  earth  and  heaven, 
lYludi  to  our  hearts  this  Sabbath-day  waa  given. 
Think  not  that  iar-off  friends  wer^  quite  ibrgot. . 
Helm-crag  aiose  before  onr  half-closed  eyes, . 
With  colon  brighter  than  the  brightening  dove ;  ' 
Beneath  that  gnaidian  mount  ar'cottage  lies ; 
Encircled  by  a  halo  breathed  from  love ! 

.  And  sweet  that  dwelling  rests  upon  the  brow, 
Beneath  diat  sycamore,  of  Orest  hill. 
As  if  it  smiled  on  Windermere  below, 
Her  green  recesses  and  her  islands  still ! 
Thus  gently  blended  many  a  human  thought 
With-  those  that  peace  and  solitude  supplied,  - 
Till  in  onr  hearts  the  muang  kindness  wrought 
With  gradual  influence  like  a  flowing  tide. 
And  ibr  the  lovely  aound  of  human  voice  we  sighed.'* 

But  the  great  charm  and  ornament  of  that  house  has 
Tanished ;  the  young  steps  have  wandered  forth,  and  found 
other  homes ;  and  it  must  now  be  a  somewhat  solitary  spot 
to  him  who  formerly  found  collected  into  it  all  that  made 
life  beautiful.  Nay,  steam,  as  little  as  time,  has  respected 
the  sanctity  of  the  poet's.home,  but  has  drawn  up  ks  roar- 
ing iron  steeds  opposite  to  its  gate,  and  has  menaced  to 
rush  through  it,  and  lay  waste  its  charmed  solitude.  In 
plain  words,  I. saw  the  stakes  of  a  projected  railway  run- 
ning in  an  ominous  line  across  the  very  lawn,  and  before 
the  very  windows  of  EUeray* 
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As  tlie  most  beautiful  flowers  are  found  ia  the  most  arid 
deserts,  so  out  of  the  dry  study  of  law  comes  forth  now  and 
then  the  most  genial  and  tender  spirit  of  poetry.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with 'Mr.  Procter^  or  Barry  Cornwall^  for  we 
delight  in  that  old  favorite  nam  de  guerre  /  and  although  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  but  little  knowledge  of  his  homes 
and  haunts,  still  these  volumes  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  notice  of  a  'man  whose  writings  hold  so  firm  a 
place  in  the  public  heart. 

About  seven-Aud-twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Procter,  then  a 
young  man,  just  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  very  delicate 
health,  published  his  first  volume  of  poetry.  Byron,  Shel- 
ley, Keats,  Campbell,  and  Leigh  Huiit,  were  then  pouring 
out  volume  after  volume ;  and  Scott,  who  was  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  his  metrical  romances,  was  riveting  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world  by  lus  earlier  romances ;  while 
Crabbe,  as  if  woke  up  out  of  his  slumber  of  twenty-*two 
years  by  this  great  constellation  of  genius,  had  just  put  forth 
his  new  work,  the  Tales  of  tlie  Hall.  It  was  not  a  moment 
when  a  poet  of  ordinary  power  had  any  chance  of  sustain- 
ing his  existence;  but  the  young  aspirant  stood  among  those 
gigantic  men,  as  one  who,  if  not  equal  to  them- in  all  points 
at  that  moment,  was  yet  kindred  with  them ;  and,  although 
the  Sicilian  story,  Diego  de  Montilla,  Mirandola,  and  the 
Flood  of  Thessaly,  have  rather  become  pleasant  itiemories 
than  the  actualities  of  the  present  day,  the  poet  has  estab- 
lished a  lasting  reputation  by  his  volu^ie  of  '*  English  Songs, 
and  other  small  Poems" — a  volume,  in  which  there  are  gems 
of  as  noble  and  perfect  poetry  as  any  in  the  language,  and 
which  abounds  with  the  most  healthy,  manly  sentiment,  and 
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the  broadest  sympathieB  with  suffering  and  struggling  hu- 
manity. It  is  now  the  fashion  to  sympathize  with  the  peo- 
ple—and a  noble  fashion  it  is — ^the  only  fear  being  of  this 
otherwise  holy  Christian  sentiment  becomiDg,in  some  minds, 
morbid^  if  not  mawkish.  In  Barry  Cornwall,  it  is  as  genu- 
ine as  any  other  part  of  his  nature ;  feigning  and  falsehood 
are  as  impossible  to  it  as  darkness  to  the  sun.  He  has  the 
clearest  understanding  of  moral  truth,  and  a  detestation 
of  the  cold;  sordid  spirit  of  the  world.  According  to  his 
faith— 

"  Song  should  Bpnr  the  mind  to  duty, 

Nerve  the  weak  and  stir,  the  strung ; 
Every  deed  of  truth  and  beauty    . 

Should  be  crowned  by  starry  song;" 
and  like  a  true  man,  who  proclaims  no  more  thah  he  him- 
self practices,  his  song  becomes  a  watchword  in  the  cause 
of  man.  In  confirmation  of  this,  let  me  select  one  little 
poem,  A  Lyric  of  London,  which  contains  a  deeper  moral 
than  most  sermons. 

WITBIN  AND   WITHOUT. 
"  WITHOUT. 

"  The  winds  afe  bitter;  the  skiea  are  wild ; 

From  the  roof  comes  plungiiig  the  drowning  rain. 
Without — in  tatters,  the  world's  poor  child 

Sobbeth  aloud  her  grief^  her  pain! 
No  one  heareth  her,  no  one  heedeth  her : 

But  Hunger,  her  friend,  with  his  bony  hand 
Gmsps  her  throat,  whispering  huskily — 

'  What  dost  thou  in  a  ChristiaA  landY' 

•  -"  WlTHIir. 

**  The  skies  are  wild,  and  the  blast  is  oold, 

Yet  riot  and  luxury  brawl  within ; 
Slaves  are  waiting  in  crimson  and  gold, 

Waiting  the  nod  of  a  child  of  sin. 
The  fire  is  crackling,  wine  is  bubbling 

Up  in  each  glass  to  its  beaded  brim : 
The  jesters  are  laughing,  the  parasites  quaffing) 

'  Happiness,*—*  honor,'— and  all  for  him ! 
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"  WITHOUT. 

"  She  who  u  slain  in  the  winter  weather, 
Ah !  she  once  had  a  village  fame ; 
Listened  to  love  on  the  moonlit  heather ; 

.Had  gentleness,  vanity,  maiden  shame : 
Now  her  allies  are  the  tempest  howling ; 
Prodigal*s  curses;  self-diadain,; 
.   Pover^,  miseiy :  Well,  no  matter ; 
There  is  an  end  nnto  every  pain. 
"  The  harlot's  fame  was  her  doom  to-day, 
Disdain,  despair ;  by  to-morrow*s  light 
The  ragged  boards  and  the  pauper's  pall ; 

And  so  shell  be  given  to  dnsky  night ! 
Without  a  tear  or  a  hnman  sigh 

She's  gone,— poor  life  and  its  fever  o'er ! 
So  let  her  in  calm  oblivion  lie; 
.  While  the  world  ranft  merry  as  heretofera  f 

"  WXTHIir, 

**  He  who  yon  loidly  least  eigoyeth. 

He  who  doth  rest  on  his  couch  of  down. 
He  it  was  who  threw  the  forsaken 

Under  the  feet  of  the  tiapipUng  town. 
Liaiv-betrayer — ^felse  as  cruel, 

What  is  the  doom  for  his  dastard  sin  T 
His  peers,  they  scorn  ?^-bigh  dames,  they  shun  himT 

^-Unbar  yoor  palace,  and  gaze  within ! 
"  Thtore, — yet  his  deeds  are  all  tmmpet-sonnded. 

There  npon  n&en  seats  recline 
Maidens  as  fair  as  the  sammer  morning. 

Watching  him  rise  from  the  sparkling  wine. 
Mothers  all  proffer  their  stainless  danghters : 

Men  of  high  honor  salnte  hi  m  '  friend ;' 
Skies !  oh  where  are  your  cleansing  ^waters ! 

World !  oh  where  do  thy  wonders  endf 

Again,  here  is  another  poem,  worthy  to  take  its  place  be- 
side Bums's  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a*  diat. 

BIITD  AJrn  FRUIT. 

"  Yon  may  boast  of  jewels,  coronets, — 
Ermine,  purple,  all  you  can— - 
There,  is  that  within  them  nobler  ^— 
Something  that  we  call— a  man! 
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Something  aU  tiw  rest  svpuaing ; 

Aa  the  flower  is  to  the  aod ; 
Ab  to  man  is  high  archangel; 
As  is  to  archfuigel — God ! 
*'  Bniming  o'er  with  tears  and  weakneos ; 
Flaming  like  a  momitain  fire ; 
Backed  by  hate  and  hateful  paasions ; 

TosMd  about  by  wild  desire ; 
There  is  still  within  him  mingled 

With  each  fiiult  that  dims  or  mars, 

Tmthy  and  pity,  virtue,  courage, — 

Thoughts-  that  fly  beyond  the  stars ! 

"  You,  who  prize  the  boo^s  fair  paper 

Above  its  thoughts  of  joy  and  pain ; 

You,  who  love  the  cloud's  bright  vapor 

More  than  its  soul, — the  blessing,  rain ; 
Take  the  gems,  the  crowns,  the  ermine ; 

Use  the^  nobly,  if  you  can ; 
But  give  «M — in  rags  or  purple^ 
The  true,  warm,  strong  heart  of  man !" 
Mr.  Procter  was  bom  and  spent  his  youth  at  Finchley,  in 
a  house  which  we  undetstand  is  now  pulled  down.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar.  He  was  sotne  years  at  school  at 
Harrow,  where  he  was  the  cotemporary  of  the  present 
Doke  of  Deyonshire,  Lord  Byron,  and  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
On  leaving  Harrow,  it  had  been  the  intention  of  his  father 
to  send  him  to  one  of  the  uniyernties ;  but  from  this  he  was 
deterred,  in  consequence  of  the  son  of  some  friend  or  ac<* 
quaintance  having  run  a  wild  and  ruinous  career  at  one  of 
these  seminaries  of  extravagance  and  dissipation.  From 
Harrow  he,  therefore,  went  to  Cahie,  in  Wiltshire,  where 
be  remained  for  some  time  under  the  care  of  an  excellent 
man  of  the  name  t>f  Atherton,  who  lived,  it  was  said,  in  the 
house  which  at  one  time  had  been  the  residence  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  opposite  to  another  called  the  **  Doctor's  house," 
because  it  had  once  been  occupied  by  Dr.  Priestley.  Two 
miles  from  Calne  was  Bremhill,  the  rector  of  which  place, 
William  Lisle  Bowles,  was  on  friendly  terms  with  young 
ProcHer. 
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With  a  head  and  heart  much  more  fitted  for  the  noble 
business  of  poetry  than  law,  Mr.  Procter  devoted  himself 
for  twenty  years  to  his  profession,  until  a  few  years  ago  he 
waB  appointed  one  of  the  Grovemment  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy,  with  a  good  inconi^,  but  with  less  leisure  than  ever 
for  his  favorite  studies.  He  has  resided  altogether  in  Lon- 
don, for  some  time,  in  Grray's-inn ;  and  after  his  marriage, 
with  the  step-daughter  of  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  iii  what  was 
in  those  days  a  very  pretty  cottage  and  suitable  poet's  home, 
at  No.  5,  Grove^nd-place,  St.  John's-wood ;  and  latterly  in 
Upper. Harley-place,  Cavendish-square ;  where  we  sincere- 
ly hope  he  may  yet  find  leisure,  if  not  to  write  some  noble 
drama,  for  which  we  consider  him  eminently  qualified,  at 
least  to  enrich  the  lyrical  poetry  of  his  country  with  fresh 
lays  that  will  add  honor  to  his  reputation,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  assist  struggling  humanity  in  Its  great  contest  with 
the  cruelty  and  selfishness  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  healthy,  active  vigor  about  all  the  latter  writ- 
ings of  Barry  Cornwall,  that  show  that  he  has  never  yet 
fairly  and  fiilly  developed  his  wbolQ  power.  His  reputa- 
tion ia  of  the  first  class,  but  every  one  feels,  in  reading  one 
of  hb  lyrics,  that  he  would  not  surprise  us  now  to  come 
forth  with  some  high  and  stirring  drama  of  real  life,  that 
would  stamp  him  as  a  true  tragic  poet.  The  elements  of 
this  lie  everywhere  in  his  poems.  There  is  a  clear  and  de- 
cided dramatic  tact  and  cast  of  thought.  Pathos  and  in- 
dignation against  vnrong  live  equally  and  vividly  in  him. 
His  thoughts  and  feelings  are  put  forth  with  a  genuineness 
and  a  perspiouovs  life,  that  tell  at  once  on  the  reader,  mak- 
ing him  feel  how  real  and  how  earnest  is  his  spirit.  Spite 
of  the  long  and  continuous  labors  of  his  daily  life,  we  shall 
still  tiiist  to  some  fixture  outburst  of  his  powers  and  im- 
pulses in  a  fitting  form.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prompt  and 
quick  spirit  of  his  lyiics  is  doing  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  progress  far  and  wide. 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


Alfred  Tennyson  moves  on  his  way  through  life  heard, 
but  by  the  public  unseen.     We  might  put  to  him  a  question 
similar  to  that  which  Wordsworth  put  to  the  cuckoo : — 
"  O  blithe  new-comer !  I  haye  heard, 
I  hear, thee,  and  rejoice. 
O  Tennyson !  art  thou  a  man, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  T' 

And  our  *  question  would  have  like  answer.  That  is,  we 
should  get  just  as  much  from  the  man  as  Wordsworth  got 
from  the  cuckoo.  We  should  have  to  look  wise,  and  add — 
"  Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  man ;  but  an  mvisibia  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery." 

^  Many  an  admiring  reader  may  have  said  with  Solomon 
of  old — '*  I  sought  him,  but  I  could  not  find  him ;  I  called 
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him,  but  he  answered  me  not."  If  you  want  a  popj^ar  poet, 
you  generally  know  pretty  well  where  to  look  for  him.  In 
the  first  place,  you  may  make  certain  that  London  contains 
him.  You  may  trace  him  to  a  coterie,  probably  a  very 
recherche  and  exclusive  one ;  you  may  look  for  him  at  mid- 
night in  some  hot  and  crowded  drawing-room,  surrounded 
by  the  fairest  of  incense  bumere,  and  breathing  volumes  of 
ambrosial  essences  with  a  very  complacent  afar;  you  may 
find  him  as  the  great  gun  of  a  popular  periodical ;  you  may 
meet  him  at  Rogers's  at  breakfeat;  you  may  foDow  him 
fix)m  one  great  dinner  table  to  another^  and  at  last  to  that 
of  the  lord  mayor.  But  in  few  or  none  of  these  places  will 
you  find  Alfred  Tennyson.  ;  "He  has  gone  down  into  his 
garden,  to  his  beds  of  spices,  to  feed  in  his  garden  and 
gather  lilies."  You  may  hear  his  voice,  but  where  is  the 
roan  t  He  is  wandering  in  some  dream-land,  beneath  &e 
shade  of  old  and  charmed  forests,  by  faur-off  shores,  where 

"All  night 

The  plunging  bobb  draw  backward  from  the  land 

Their  moon-led  watetB  white :"  _ 

by  the  old  milldam,  thinking  of  the  merry  miller  and  his 
pretty  daughter;  or  is  wandering  over  the  open  wolds, 
where 

<'Narlud  wbiriwinda  blow." 

From  all  these  places— 4rom  the  silent  corridor  of  an  ancient 
convent ;  from  some  shrine  where  a  devoted  knight  recites 
his  vows ;  from  the  drear  monotony  of  "the  moated  grange," 
or  the  ferny  forest  beneath  the  "  talking  oak" — comes  the 
voice  of  Tennyson,  rich,  dreamy,  passionate,  yet  not  impa- 
tient ;  musical  with  the  airs  of  chivalrous  ages,  yet  mingting 
in  his  song  the  theme  and  the  spirit  of  those-  that  are  yet  to 
come. 

The  genius  of  Tennyson  is  essentially. retiring,  medita- 
tive, spiritual,  yet  not  metaphysical;  ambitious  only  that 
itself,  and  not  the  man,  shall  be  seen,  heard,  and  live.  So 
that  hin  song  can  steal  foith ;  catch  by  a  faint  but  aerial 
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prelude  the  ear  quick  to  seize  on  the  true  music  of  Olym* 
pus ;  and  then,  with  growing  and  ever  swelling  symphonies, 
still  more  ethereal,  still  fuller  of  wonder,  love,  and  channed 
woe,  can  travel  on  amid  the  listening  and  spell-bound 
multitude,  an  invisible  spirit  of  melodious  power, 'expand- 
ing, soaring  aloft,  sinking  deep,  coming  now  as  from  the 
distant  sea,  and  filling  all  the  summer  air;  so  that  it  can 
thus  triumph  in  its  own  celestial  energy,  the  poet  himself 
would  rather  not  be  found.  He  seems  to  steal  away  under 
the  covert  of  friendly  boughs ;  to  be  gone  to  caves  and 
hiding  crags,  or  to  follow  the  stream  of  the  gray  moorland, 
gathering  i 

"  From  old  w^U-heads  of  haunted  rillB, 
And  the  heut  of  porple  hills,  * 
And  shadowed  cayes  of  a  mnny  ahoi^, 
The  choicest  wealth  of  all  the  earth. 
Jewel,  or  flhell,  or  atany  ore." 

The  orator  may  climb  heights  of  most  imperial  influence 
over  the  public  mind,  the  statesman  of  power  over  the 
public  destiny,  the  merchant  may  gather  stupendous  wealth 
from  every  zone,  the  patriot  produce  and' carry  on  to  suc- 
cess the  most  dazzling  schemes  for  human  good :  these 
disturb  not  the  equanimity  of  Tennyson-^the  spirit  of  poe- 
try that  is  conferred  on  him  he  accepts  as  his  fortune,  his 
duty,  and  his  glory.  In  short,  he  has  all  that  he  can  con- 
ceive of,  or  desire.  He  knows  that  through  that,  his 
applauses,  though  less  riotous  than  those  of  the  orator, 
win  endure  the  longer;  that  he  has  in  it  a  commission  to 
work  with  or  against  the  statesman,  as  that  man  may  be 
good  or  evil;  that  even  into  the  ear  of  the  princeliesC 
wealth  he  can  whisper  a  startling  word  of  human  counsel, 
or  can  move  to  deeds  of  mercy ;  and  that  there  is  no  patriot 
who  can  be  more  patriotic  than  him  whose  voice,  fivm  day 
to  day  and  year  to  year,  is  heard  in  the  stillest  and  most 
teachable  hours  of  the  most  amply  endowed  and  teachable 
natures.    Over  all  the  faculties,  the  ranks,  the  influences 
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of  human  life,  poetry  maintains  a  suggestive  and  immortal 
supremacy,  for  it  becomes  the  more  aspiring  spirit  of  the 
age  in  the  school  and  the  closet  ere  it  comes  £:>rth  upon  the 
world.  It  mingles  itself  with  whatever  is  generous,  ambi- 
iiouSy'perceptive  of  greatness  and  of  virtue,  and  often  speaks 
in  the  man  in  power  by  a  deed  of  glorious  beneficence  that 
falls  like  a  blessing  from  heaven  on  the  heart  of  afflicted 
genius. 

Of  this  profound  and  blessed  reliance  on  the  all-suffi- 
oency  of  his  art,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  fiimished  a -more 
complete  example  than  Alfred  Tennysoii.  There  is  nothing 
stirring,  nothing  restless,  nothing  ambitious,  in  its  tone ;  it 
has  no  freaks  and  eccentricitiea  by  which  it  seeks  to  strike 
the  public  notice.  There  are,  no  evidences  of  any  secret 
yet  palpable  artifices  at  work  to  urge  it  on,  and  thrust  it 
before  you  in  magazines  and  reviews.  Quiet  in  itself,  it 
comes  quietly  under  your  eye,  naturally  as  the  grass  grows 
or  the  bk^  sings,  and  you  see,  hear,  and  love  it.  From 
Am  absence  of  all  bustle  and  parade  of  introduction,  or  of 
the  violence  of  attack  upon  it  from  the  display  of  prominent 
antagonist  principles,  political  or  theological,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Byron  and  Shelley,  we.  are  ofben  surprised  to  find  Ten- 
nyson still  wholly  unread  in  quarters  where  poetry  is  read 
with  much  avidity,  and  to  hear  others  lamenting  that  he 
does  not  put  forth  a  poem  more  commensurate  with  his 
purely  poetic  temperament.  But  the  very  nature  of  Ten- 
nyson's genius  is  to  be  contented  with  what  it  is.  It  is 
happy  in  itself  as  the  bird  upon  the  bough.  It  is  rolled 
into  itself,  living  and  rejoicing  in  its  own  being  and  bless- 
edness. It  has  no  deadly  thirst  for  draughts  of  spirits  from 
other  worlds^  no  feverish  wrestlings  for  mere  notoriety,  no 
ostentatious  display  of  gigantic  agonies  and  writhings  under 
a  dark  destiny,  no  pictures  of  plunging  down  into  depths 
of  mystery  and  of  woe  beyond  the  diving  powers  of  ordi- 
nary mortals.  It  is  healthy,  clear,  joyous,  for  the  most 
part,  and  musical  as  nature  itself.     In  entering  into  the 
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region  of  Tennyson's  poetry  you  enter  one  of  sun  and 
calm.  The  land  of  romance,  of  dream,  of  fairy ;  the  land 
of  heauty,  glory,  and  repose,  stretching  on  through  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth,  wherever  genius  has  alighted  in  any  age, 
wherever  mind  har  put  forth  its  forms  of  divinest  grace. 
It  belongs  to  what  may  be  termed  the  romantic  school,  yet 
it  is  often  purely  classical.  You  see  in  such  poems  as  the 
Lotus  Eaters,'  CEnone,  Ulysses,  etc.,  that  Tennyson  loves 
to  sit  by  the  immortal  wells  of  Homer ;  to  wander  amid 
the  godHke  habitants  of  the  Greek  Elysium.  But  whether 
there,  or  at  the  court  of  "great  Haroun  Alraschid,"  or  in 
the  spell-bound  castles  of  German  Legend,  or  in  our  own 
middle  i^;es,  he  alike  infbses  into  all  his  subjects  the  spirit 
of  tho  romantic.  That  spirit  which  at  once  invests  every 
thing  which  it  touches  with  the  vitality  of  beauty,  of  ten- 
derness, and  of  purity  heavenly,  and  yet — 

"  Not  too  good 
Forhuimm  nature's  daily  food." 

Alfied  Tennyson  loves  to  individualize;  to  select  some 
person  or  scene  from  the  multitude  or  the  mass,  and  to 
throw  himself  wholly  into  it.  From  the  heart  of  this  per- 
sonage or  gtoup  of  personages  he  speaks  for  ^e  time,  the 
unerring  oracle  of  human  nature.  We  are  seized,  engross* 
cd,  charmed,  entranced,  for  the  i^ace  of  this  impersonation ; 
for  it  is  human  nature  in  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  its 
greatness,  of  its  passions  and'  its  sufTerings,  of  its  eternal 
yearnings  and  its  unquenchable  love,  its  daring,  its  crime 
and  desolation,  that, unfolds  to  you  its  history  and  its  inner 
life.  There  is  no/ man,  except  Shakspeare,  who  has  more 
thoi'oughly  and  eminently  possessed  this  faculty  of  inter- 
pretation, of  comprehending  and  giving  voice  lo  the  infinite 
laws  and  movements  of  universal  humanity ;  and  there  is 
no  other  who  has  been  endowed  for  the  purpose  with  a 
gift  of  speech  so  rich,^  genial,  and  specially  demonstrative. 
We  have  no  misgivings,  as  we  read  Tennyson,  whether 
any  thing  be  poetry  or  not ;  we  have  no  feeling  of  a  want 
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in  tbe  phraseology.  Thought^  language,  uoBgeiry,  all  flow 
together  from  one  sottrce ;  that  of  a  genitu  creative  in  all 
the  attributes  of  life,  or  in  the  life  itself-— -in  color,  taste, 
motion,  grace,  and  sentiment.  Whatever  is  produced, 
lives.  It  is  no  dead  form ;  it  is  no  half-sentient  form ;  it  u 
perfect  in  spirit,  in  beauty,  and  in  abode. 

The  poetzy  of  Tennyson,  like  that  of  Shakqpeare,  seems 
to  possess  a  music  of  its  own.  It  is  evidently  evolved  amid 
the  intense  play  of  melodies  which  are  as  much  a  pait  of 
the  individual  mind  itself,  as  the  hannonies  of  nature  are  a 
part  of  nature.  Like.Shdupeare,  Temiyson  is  especially 
fond  of^  or  rather  haunted  by  musical  refrains,  and  aizB  that 
are  not  invented  but  struck  out ;  that  can  not  be  conceived 
by  any  labor  of  thought,  but  are  inspired ;  and  that  once 
communicated  to  the  atmosphere,  vnll  go  chiming  on  forever. 

**  MotioDs  aow 

To  one  another,  even  as  though 

They  were  modulated  ao 

To  an  unheard  melody,   , 

Which  lives  about  them,  and  a  sweep 
Of  richest  pauses  evermore 

Drawn  torn  each  other,  mellow— -de^." 

Of  these  refrains,  Oriana,  and  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  present 
striking  examples. 

"  When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the  sea, 
Oriana, 
I  walk,  I  dare  not  think  of  thee, 

Orianeu 
Thou  lieit  beneath  the  grieenwaod  tree, 
I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee, 

Oriana. 
I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 
Oriana/* 
Or  you  may  take  the  very  first  little  melody  with  which  this 
volume  opens. 

CLARIBEL. 

"Where  Claribel  low-Ueth 
The  breeEet  pause  and  die,    - 
Lotting  the  rose  leaves  fall : 
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Bat  th^'Bolemn  oak  tree  ngheth, 

Tbick-leaved  ambrosial. 

With  an  ancient  melody 

Of  an  inward  agony, 
Where  Clafibel  low-lSeth. 

**  At  eve  the  beetle  boometh 

Athwart  the  thiciLet  lone. 
At  noon  the  wild  bee  hommeth, 

Aboat  the  moased  head-atone : 
At  midnight  the  moon  cometh 

And  looketh  down  alone. 
Her  8ong  the  lintwhite  swelleth, 
The  clear-voiced  mavis  dwelleth, 

The  fledgling  dunoatle  lispeth, 
.  .       The  BlumberoOB  wave  ontwelleth, 

The  babbling  nmnel  erispeth, 
The  hollow  gust  replieth« 
Where  Claribel  low-Ueth/' 

TfaiB  little  poem  derives  its  chaiXDj  much  easier  to  feel 
than  to  describe,  firom  the  instinctiye  selection  of  the  most 
exquisitely  beautiful  imagery,  and  the  most  felicitous  phrase- 
ology. Nature,  with  her  loveliest  attributes,  is -made  to  ex- 
press the  regrets  of  affection. 

Butthe  progress  of  mind  and  purpose  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  poems  of  Tennyson.  The  first  volume  of  his  present 
edition  is  rich  to  excess  with  all  the  charms  of  genius ;  but 
it  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  elevated  character  and 
human  object  of  many  poems  in  the  second  volume.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  career,  the  gay  poet  rather  luxmiates 
in  the  wealth  of  sentiment  than  the  golden  ore  of  virtue, 
which  he  finds  stored  up  by  all-bountifiil  nature,  for  the 
use  of  his  genius.  He  chants  many  merry  ditties,  fiill  of 
elastic  grace,  like  that  to  Airy,  Fairy  Lilien.  He  draws 
female  characters  glorious  as  divinities,  affluent  in  charms^ 
warm  with  love,  the  Isabels,  and  Eleanors,  and  Madelines 
of  the  volume.  He  works  out  another  class  of  lyrical 
poems,  such  as  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,  The  Mil- 
ler's Daughter,  The  Ladv  of  Shalott,  all  most  inimitable  of 
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tlieir  kind,  where  every  word  is,  as  it  were,  a  jewel  of 
poetry  too  precious  ever  to  be  lost  again.  Where  the 
laodscape  is  painted  with  the  pencil  of  a  great  master — a 
Claude  or  a  Poussin  of  poetry — ^where  we  see  the  golden 
cornfield,  the  evening  sun  gleaming  on  the  old  towers  of 
enchanted  beauty,  where  the  birds  sing,  and  the  river  runs 
as  in  a  glorified  dream ;  where  every  knight  in  his  biu*- 
nished  greaves,  or  lady  in  her  tapestried  chamber,  is  pre- 
sented as  in  the  glass  of  Agrippa,  living,  moving,  yet  alone 
in  the  charmed  scene  of  an  unapproachable  life !  Where 
every  minute  fiJls  numbered  and  weighed  fix>m  the  hand  of 
tinae,  and  a  great  sentimeiit  of  weary  esdstence  and  waiting 
is  gradually  let  down  upon  you'  with  the  pressure  of  a 
nightmare.  Or  again,  where  the  scenery  and  loves  of 
rural  life  are,  as  in  the  Miller's  Daughter,  sketched  with 
the  pleasing  and  buoyant  h^art  of  Nature  herself,  and  we 
are  made  to  feel  what  brooks  of  love  and 'happiness,  bank- 
ful.  How  through^  many  a  lowly  place.  Beyond  these  ad- 
vance the  passionate  sorrow  of  Oriana,  the  drowsy  richness 
of  the  Lotus  Eaters,  the  splendid  painting  of  The  Palace 
of  Art,  and  the  Dream  of  Fair  Woman ;  but  not  one  of 
these  is  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  Locksley  Hall,  or 
the  Two  Voices-,  in  breadth  of  human  sympathy,  m  a  de- 
velopment of  the  great  spirit  of  progress,  in  a  union  of  all 
that  those  earlier  poetns  possess  of  vigorous  and  beautiful 
with  that  sense  of  duty  which  comes  on  the  true  heart  with 
advancing  years,  toward  the  world  of  actu-al  man.  In  the 
first  volume  there  are  indications  that  the  poet,  calm  as  he 
is,  and  apart  as  he  seems  fi*om  the  crowded  path  of  human 
life,  is  still  one  of  the  true  spirits  who  live  for  and  feel  with 
all.  The  poem  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  is  a  stem 
lesson  to  the  heartlessness  of  aristocratic  pride,  shrouded  as 
it  may  be  under  the  fairest  of  forms. 
"  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown; 
You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 

For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town 
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At  me  yoa  miled,  but  unbe^piiled 

I  nw  the  snare,  and  I  retired : 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  loida, 

Yoa  are  sot  one  to  be  denred. 

"  Lady  Clara  Vei©  de  Vere, 

I  know  yoa  prood  to  bear  yoar  name ; 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine, 

Too  prood  to  care  from  whence  I  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  yoor  sweet  take 

A  heart  that  doats  on  tni^r  charms^ 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

"  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Some  weaker  pupil  yon  must  find,  ^ 
For  were  you  qneeu  of  all  that  is. 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  niind. 
You  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply ; 
The  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

•*  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

Yoa  put  strange  memories  in  my  head ; 
Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 

Since  I  beheld  young  Lawrence  dead. 
O  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be ; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat, 

Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

"  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view, 
She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind. 

She  spake  some  oertain  trutha  of  yon. 
Indeed  I  beard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear. 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 

That  Btanips  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere.   • 

"  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  specter  in  your  hall : 
The  guih  of  blood  is  at  yoor  door, 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to  gall. 
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Yoa  held  yoar  oooxsd  without  remone 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth. 
And  last,  yoa  fixed  a  yacant  stare, 

And  slew  him  with  your  noUe  birdi. 

**  Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,   . 

From  yon  blae  heavens  abore  ns  bent, 
The  grand  old  gardener  sad  hb  wife 

Smile  at  the  dains  of  kmg  descent.  • 
Howe*er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

Tis  oidj  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  fiulh  than  Norman  blood. 

"  I  know  yoo,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere ; 

Yon  pine  among  yoor  haUs  and  towers : 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes  . 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  glowing  health,  with  boundleiBS  wealth, 

Hut  sickening  of  a  yague  ^jaeaMe, 
Yoa  know  so. ill  to  deal  with  time. 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

«  Clarsj  Clara  Vers  de  Vere, 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands. 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate. 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  t 
Oh!  teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read, 

Or  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  sew. 
Pray  heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

.^id  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go.** 

The  poems  wbich  immediately  follow  this,  The  May 
Queen,  and  New-Year's  Eve,  are  practical  examples  of  the 
truth  just  enunciated — 

**  A  am^  maiden  in  her  flower. 

Is  worth  a  hmdred  coatSKif-arms.'* 

The  natural  beauty  of  The  May  Queen,  and  the  exquisite 
pathos  of  the  New-Year's  Eve,  have  made  them  uniyersally 
known.  In  the  second  volume  the  poet  seems  particularly 
to  have  endeavoted  to  enforce  his  ideas  of  the  ctignity  of  a 
virtuous  nature,  which  stands  in  its  own  divine  worth,  far 
above  all  artificial  distinctk>ns.     His  Gardener'^  Daughter, 
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the  ballad  of  Lady  Clarai  and  that  most  delightful  one  6f 
The  Lord  of  Burleigh,  all  teach  it  Lady  Godiva  is  an 
example  of  that  high  devotion  to  the  public  good,  which  is 
prepared  to  make  the  most  entire  sacrifice  of  self;  and  of 
which  history,  here  and  there,  amid  its  mass  of  selfishness 
and  crime,  presents  us  with  some  glorious  examples-— none 
more  glorious  than  that  of  the  beautiful  Godiva.  But 
Locksley  Hall  and  The  Two  Voices  are  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  Tennyson's  productions,  and  among  the  most  perfect 
things  in  the  language. 

We  can  scatcely  conceive  any  thmg  more  perfectly  mu- 
sical and  intrinsically  poetical  than  Locksley  Hall.  It  is 
the  soliloquy  of  a  wronged,  high,  and  passionate  nature. 
The  speaker,  a  young  man  capable  of  great  thing^,  waiB 
against  the  &lse  maxims  of  the  present  time,  yet  sees  how 
it  is  advancing  into  something  better  and  greater.  He  per- 
ceives how  mind  is  moving  forward  into  its  destined  em- 
pire. He  feels  and  makes  us  feel  how  great  is  this  age  and 
this  England  in  which  we  live.  Some  of  the  thoughts  and 
expressions  stand  prominent  even  amid  the  superb  beauty 
of  the  whole,  and  have  never  been  surpassed  in  their  felici- 
tous truth  and  pictorial  power.  The  description  of  his  life 
at  that  country  hall,  and  the  loVe  of  himself  and  his  cousin 
Amy,  are  fine ;  but  how  much  finer  these  stanzas,  the  re- 
sult of  the  fickle  cousin  marrying  a  mere  clod  with  a  title. 
The  certain  consequence  of  tke  wife*s  mind,  which  would 
have  soared,  and  strengthened  in  the  aissociation  witli  his 
own,  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  brute  she  had  allied  herself 
to,  is  most  admirably  told.  How  constantly  do  we  see  this 
effect  in  life,  but  where  ever  has  it  been,  and  in  so  few 
words,  so  fully  expressed  ] 

**  Many  a  moniing  on  the  moorland  did  we  bear  the  copsea  ring, 
And  her  whiiper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the  feelings  of  the  spring. 
Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships. 
And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 
O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted !    O  my  Amy,,  mine  no  more ! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !    O  the  barren,  barren  shore ! 
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Falser  than  all  fancy  fitthoms,  fidier  than  all  Bongt  have  Bung, 

Puppet  to  a  father's  Uireat,  and  aenrile  to  a  phrewish  tongae ! 

Ii  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  T — having  known  me — ^to  decline 

On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine ! 

Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lewer  to  his  level  day  by  day. 

What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathize  with  clay. 

As  th^  husband  is,  the  wife  is ;  thon  art  mated  with  a  clown. 

And  the  coarseness  of  his  Batore  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  hftve  ^>ent  its  novel  force. 

Something  better  than  his  dog,  a^litde  dearer  than  his  hone. 

What  is  this  7  his  eyes  ara  heavy :  think  not  they  are  glazed  with  wina. 

Go  to  him:  it  is  thy  duty :  kiss  him ;  take  his  hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  overwrought ; 

Soothe  him  with  thy  iiner  fancies,  tend  him  with  thy  lighter  thought. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand — 

Better  wert  thou  dead  before  me,  though  I  slew  thee  with  my  hand  * 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  heart's  disgrace, 

Boiled  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  thd  sociid  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of  youth ! 

Cuned  be  the  social  ties  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth ! 

Ouiaed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  Nature's  honest  rule ! 

Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fiioL" 

With  a  lover's  fancy  h©  would  seek  comfort  in  persuad- 
ing himself  that  his4ove  was  dead,  but  quickly  spurns  from 
him  this  idea,  "  Every  line  virhich  follows  this — ^the  picture 
of  the  repentant  wife,  and  the  drunken  husband,  "  hunting 
in  his  dreams,"  the  child  that  roots  put  regret,  the  mother 
grown  into  the  matron  schooling  this  child,  a  daughter,  into 
the  world's  philosophy — all  is  masterly.  Not  less  so  the 
portraiture  of  the  age  :-*- 

"  What  is  that  which  T  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like  fliese  T 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  with  golden  keys. 
Every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  overflow, 
I  have  but  an  angry  fimcy, — what  is  &at  which  I  should  do  T 
I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman's  ground, 
When  the  ranki  are  rolled  in  vapor ^  and  the  mndeare  laid  wHh$tnmdm 
But  the  jingling  of  thd  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  honor  feels, 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  marling  at  each  other's  heels.** 
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How  finely,  in  the  next  stanzas,  are  portrayed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  ardent  yonth^  the  light  of  London,  and  the 
imagined  progress  of  scenic  and  real  life ! 

"  Can  I  but  relive  in  SBdnees  7    I  will  torn  that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondroos  Mother-Age ! 
Make  me  feel  the  wild  polaation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife, 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  Ihe  toniult  of  my  life ; 
Yearning  fer  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years  would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's  field, 
And  at  night  along  the  dusty  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  Ught  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn ; 
And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men; 
Men,  my  brothers,  men,  the  woikers,  ever-reaping  something  new : 
That  which  tliey  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do : 
For  I  dipped  into  the  future,  fer  as  human  eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  aud  all  the  wonder  that  could  be : 
Saw  the  heavens  filled  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping  down  with  costly  bales: 
Heard  .the  heavens  filled  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew 
Ffom  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue ; 
Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  aoulh  wind  msHing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  people  plun^g  through  the  thunder-storm ; 
Till  the  vrar-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  batde-flags  Were  fiirled, 
In  the  parliameiit  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapped  in  universal  law. 
So  I  triumphed,  ere  my  passion  sweeping  through  me  left  me  dry, 
Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the  jaundiced  eye ; 
Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of  joint, 
Science  moves,  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to  point : 
Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping  nigher. 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and.  winks  behind  a  slowly  dying  fere. 
Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns.** 

Disappointed  in  love,  and  sickened  in  hope  of  civili£ed 
life,  the  speaker  dreams,  for  a  moment,  of  flying  to  some 
savage  land,  and  leading  the  exciting  life  of  a  tropical 
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hunter.  In  the  reaction  of  Ins  though  how  vHridly  is  ex- 
pressed the  piecioas  preeminence  of  fioiopean  existence;, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils ! 

**  Fool,  ftgam  tlio  drasm,  the  isiicy!  but  I  km»9o  my  wotds  are  wil4« 
Bat  I  ooont  tho  gfiy  bsrlisrisa  lower  thsn  the  Ghrutun  duld. 
/to  berd  with  psnow  fcteheedt,  ▼scant  of  oar  ^orioos  gaini, 
Uke  a  beait  with  lower  plesMvei*  like  a.beait  with  lower  peina! 
Mated  with  a  aqoalid  aavage-^Wbat  to  jne  were  Mm  or  dime  f 
/  the  ketr  of  mil  the  agU^  i%  the  foremo§tJUe$  of  Hme^- 
I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gase4ike  Joshua's  moon  in  Ajaloo. 
Not  in  Yain  the  distance  beaoons.    Forward,  ferward,  let  ns  range. 
Let  the  great  worid  spin  IbreVer  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 
Throp^  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  yoonger  day : 
Better  jytp  ytan  of  Europe  Mae  d  eyde  of  Catkay: 
Mother- Age !  (|br  mine  I  knew  no^)  help,  me  as  when  life  began : 
Eift  the  hills,  imd  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  Hghtninga,  weigh  the  su»^ 
O I  see  the  crescent-promise  pf  my  spirit  hath  not  set; 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiratioa  well  through  all  my  fiuicy  yet." 

Who  shall  say,  after  this,  that  AUrod  Tennyson  wants 
power  ?  There  speaks  the  man  of  this  moving  age.  There 
speaks  the  spirit  baptized  into  the  great  spirit  of  progress. 
In  the  silence  of  his  meditative'  retreat  the  poet  sees  the 
world  rolling  hefore  him,  and  is  stnick  with  the  majesty  of 
its  mind  subduing  its  physical  mass  to  its  uses,  and  tramp- 
ling on  time;  space,  and  the  far  gpreater  evils-— prejudice, 
&lse  patriotism,  and  falser  ideas  of  glory.  Brothezhood, 
peace,  and  comfort  advance  out  of  die  school  and  the  shop, 
and  happiness  sits  securely  heneath  the  guardianship  of 
"  The  parliament  of  man,  the  federatiQa  of  the  world." 

Alfred  Tennyson  has  given  many  a  fatal  blow  to  many 
an  old  and  narrow  maxim  in  his  poems ;  he  has  breathed 
into  his  latter  ones  the  generous  and  the  victorious  breath 
of  noblest  philanthropy,  the  ofi&'pring  of  the  great  renovator 
— the  Christian  religion.  This  will  give  him  access  to  the 
bosoms  of  the  multitude—: 
**  Men  oar  brothers^  men  the  woiken,  ever  reaping  somediing  new ;" 
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and  hb^gOTOus  song  will  cheer  them  at  their  toil,  and  nerve 
them  to  more  gloriouB  efibrts.  Of  the  hold  which  his  poetry 
has  already  taken  on  the  public  heart,  a  striking  instance 
was  lately  given.  The  anonymous  author  of  The  New 
Timon  stepped  out  of  his  way  and  his  subject  to  represent 
Tennyson's  muse  as  a  puling  school-miss.  The  universal 
outburst  of  indignation  from  the  press  scared  the  epprobri- 
ous  lines  speedily  out  of  the  snarler's  pages.  A -new  edition 
was  quickly  announced,  from  which  they  had  wisely  vanished. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  crown  of  all  Tennyson's  verse  is 
The  Two  Voices.  I  have*^  said  that  he  is  not  metaphysical. 
He  IB  better.  Leaving  to  others  to  build  and  rebuild  theo- 
ries of  the  human  mind,'  Tennyspn  deals  with  its  palpable 
movements  like  a  genuine  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  high- 
est order,  a  Christian  philosopher.  The  Two  Voices  are 
the  voice  of  an  animated  assurance  in  the  heart,  and  the 
voice  of  skepticism*  In  this  poem  there  is  no  person  who 
has  passed  through  the  searching,  withering  ordeal  of  reli- 
gious doubts  apd  fears  as  to  the«piritual  permanence  of  our 
existence— -and  who  has  not  1— but  will  find  in  tliese  sim- 
ple stanzas  the  map  and  history  of  their  own  experience. 
The  clearness,  the  graphic  power,  and  logical  force  and 
acumen  which  distinguish  this  poem  are  of  the  highest  or- 
der. There  is  nothing  In  the  poems  of  Wordswoith  which 
can  surpass,  if  it  can  equal  it.  Let  us  take,  as  our  last  quo- 
tation, the  closing  portion  of  this  lyric,  the  whole  of  which 
can  not  be  read  with  too  much  attention.  Here  the  combat 
with  ApoUyon  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Deatlris  most 
simply  and  beautifully  put  an  end  to  by  the  buoyant  spirit 
of  nature,  and  man  walking  anud  his  human  ties  hand  in 
hand  with  her  and  piety. 

"  The  Btill  voice  laagbed.    '  I  talk,*  said  he, 

'  Not  with  thy  dreams.     Suffice  it  thee 

Tfay^n  is  a  reality.* 

*  Who  sought*Bt  to  wreck  my  mortal  aiit  ? 

But  thou,*  said  I, '  hast  missed  thy  mark 

By  making  aU  the  horizon  dark. 
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<  Why  not  aet  forth  if  I  should  do 
This  raflhnew,*  that  which  might  ensue 
With  this  old  soul  in  organs  new  7 
'  Wiiatever  crazy  sorrow  siuth, 
No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 
*'*Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death  for  which  we  pant; 
More  life,  and  fuller  that  I  want.' 
I  ceased^  and'tate  as  one  forlorn. 
Then  said  the  voice  in  quiet  sconi, 
*  Behold,  it  is  thd  Sabbath  mom.' 

And  I  arose,  pjad  I  released 
The  casement,  and  the  light  increased 
With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east 
Like  softened  airs  thAt  blowing  steal. 
When  meres  begin  to  uncongesl, 
.    The  sweet  chureh-bells  began  to  peal. 
On  to  God's  house  the  people  pressed. 
Passing  the  place  where  each  must  rest, 
Each  entered  like  a  welcome  guesL 

One  walked  between  his  wife  and  child, 
With  measured  footfall  firm  and  mild, 
And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled. 
The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
Leaned  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good. 
Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 
And  in  this  double  love  secure. 
The  Utdo  n»aiden  walked  demure, 
Padng  with 'downward  eyelids  pure. 
These  three  mad«  unity  so  swee^ 
My  frozen  heart  began  to  >eat^ 
Bemembering  its  ancient  heat 
I  blessed  them,  and  they  wandered  on ; 
I  spoke,  but^nswer  came  there  none ; 
The  dull  and  bitter  voice  was  gone. 
A  second  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 
A  little  whisper,  silver-clear, 
A  murmur. '  Be  of  better  cheer.' 

•  Suicide. 
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As  firom  loiiie  bliHAil  neighborliood, 
A  notioe  fiuntly  nndenlood,  ^ 

'  I  aee  the  end  and  know  the  good.' 
A  fitde  hint  to  solace  -woe, 
A  hint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 
'  I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know.' 
Like  an  iEolian  harp  that  wakes 
No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 
Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes. 
Such  seemed  the  whisper  at  my  ndet 
'  What  is  it  thou  knowest,  sweet  voice  V  I  cried* 
'  A  hidden  hope/  the  voice  replied;*. 
So  heavenly  toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  out  my  nillen  heart  a, power 
Broke, 'like  the  rainbow  from  the  shower. 
To  feel,  although  no  tongue  can  prove, 
That  every  cloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 
And  forth  into  the  fields  I  went, 
And  natore's -living  motion  lent    • 
The  pnbe  of  hope  to'  discontent 
I  wondered  at  the  bounteous  houn. 
The  slow  result  of  winter  diowers ; 
You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 
I  wondered  while  I  passed  along : 
The  woods  were  filled  so  fall  with  song. 
There  seemed  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong. 
So  variously  seemed  all  thiugs  wrought. 
I  marveled  how  the  mind  was  brought 
To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought. 
And  wherefore  rather  made  I  choice 
To  commune  with  that  barren  voice, 
Than  him  that  said,  *  Rejoice !  rejoice  !"* 

So  much  £>r  the  poetry,  but  still  where  is  the  poet  1  It 
may  be  supposed  by  what  has  ah^ady  been  said,  that  he  is 
not  very  readily  to  be  found.  Next  to  nothing  has  yet 
been  known  of  him  or  his  haunts*  It  has  been  said  that 
his  poetry  showed  from  internal  evidence  that  he  came 
somewhere  out  of  the  fens.    In  three  fourths  of  his  verses 

Vol.  II.— Z 
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there  is  Bomething  about  ''glooming  flats,"  "the  clustered 
marish-moBses,"  a  poplar,  a  water-loviug  tree,  that 
<*  Shook  alway, 

All  sflver  green  with  gnailed  berk ; 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 

The  level  waste,  the  roanding  gnj." 

Or  a  whole  Lincolnshire  landscape  o^— 
"  A  fland-built  ridge 

Of  heaped  hiUs  that  moond  the  tea. 

Overblown  with  mnrmurB  hanh. 

Crowned  by  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  lee 

Stretched  wide  add  wild  the  waste  enormous  manh. 

Where  fitim  the  fireqnent  bridge, 

Like  emblems  of  infinity, 

The  trenched  waters  ran  from  sky  to  sky." 
There  are 

**  Long  dim  wdds  ribbed  with  snow. 

WiUows  whiten,  aspens  shiver;" 

thorough  fen-land  objects ; 

"  A  still  salt  pool,  locked  m  with  ban  of  sand; 
licft  on  the  shore.'' 

These  images  show  a  familiarity  with  fen-lands,  and  flat 
sea-coast,  to  a  certainty;  but  Al&ed  Tennyson,  after  all, 
though  a  Lincolnshire  man,  is  not  a  native  of  the  fens.  He 
was  bom  near  enough  to  know  them  well,  but  not  in  them. 
His  native  place  is  Somersby,  a  little  viUage  lying  about 
midway  between  the  market-towns  of  Spilsby  aind  Horn- 
castle,  and  containing  less  than  a  htmdred  inhabitants.  His 
father,  Greorge  Clayton  Tennyson,  LL.p.,  was  rector  of 
that  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Enderby.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  various  talents — something  of  a  poet,  a  painter,  an 
architect,  and  a  musician.  He  was  also  a  considerable 
linguist  and  mathematician.  Dr.  Temiyson  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Mr.  Tennyson  d'Encourt,  MJP.  Al&ed  Tenny- 
son, one  of  several  children,  was  bom  at  the  parsonage  at 
Somersby,  of  which  a  view  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chap- 
ter. From  the  age  of  seven  till  about  nine  or  ten,  he  went 
to  the  grammar-school  of  Xouth,  in  the  same  county,  and 
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after  tbat  returned  home  and  was  educated  by  his  father, 
dl]  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     - 

The  native  village  of  Tennyson  is  not  situated  in  the 
fens,  but  in  a  pretty,  pastoral  district  of  softly  sloping  hills 
and  large  ash-trees.  It  is  not  based  oh  bogs,  but  on  a  clean 
sandstone.  There  is  a  little  glen  in  the  neighborhood  called 
by  the  old  monkish  name  of  Holywell.  Over  the  gateway 
leading  to  it,  some  bygone  squire  has  put  up  an  inscf^tion, 
a  medley  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

"  Intna  aqua  duloes,  vivoqoe  wdilia  lazp 
Et  paulum  sUve  supereet.    His  utere  mecam;" 

and  within,  a  stream  of  dear  water  gushes  out  of  a  sand- 
rock,  and  over  it  stands  an  old  school-house,  almost  lost 
among  the  trees,  and  of  late  yean  used  as  a  wood-house,  its 
former  distinction  only  signified  by  a  scripture  text  on  the 
walls — "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.'' 
There  are  also  two  brooks  in  this  valley  which  flow  into 
one  at  the  bottom  df  the  glebe-field,  and  by  these  the  young 
poet  used  to  wander  and  meditate.  To  this  scenery  we 
find  him  turning  back  in  his  Ode  to  Memory; 

"  Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hillnde. 
The  leven  elms,  the  poplars  foar 
That  staod  beside  my  fiaber's  door, 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  pari  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  nad. 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  roshy  coves, 
Drawmg  into  his  narrow  earthen  am, 

In  every  elbow  and  tarn, 
The  filtered  tribute  of  the  roagh  woodlands. 

O!  hither  bend  thy  feet! 
Poor  round  mine  eyes  the  livelong  bleat 
ti[  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  frem  wattled  folds. 

Upon  the  ridged  wolds, 
When  the  first  matin-song  hath  wakened  load 
Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn. 
What  time  the  amber  mom 
Forth  gashes  from  beneath  a  low-hang  cload." 
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In  tlie  charch-yaid  stands  a  Noraian  cross,  almost  singie  of 
its  kind  in  England. 

Of  the  subsequent  haunts  of  Alfred  Tennyson  we  can 
give  no  very  distinct  account  I  believe  he  has  spent  some 
yeaiB  in  London,  and  he  may  be  traced  to  Hastings,  East- 
borne,  Cheltenham,  the  Isle  of  Wigl^  and  the  like  places, 
tt  is  veiy  possible  you  may  come  across  him  in  a  country 
inn,  ¥rith  a  foot  on  each  hob  of  the  fireplace,  a  vohune  of 
Gh-eek  in  one  hand,  his  meerschaum  in  the  other^  so  far  ad- 
vanced toward  the  seventh  heaven  that  he  would  not  thank 
you  to  call  him  back  into  this  nether  world.  Wherever  he 
is,  however,  in  some  BtiU  nook  of  enonnoiis  London,  or  the 
stiller  one  of  some  far-off  sea-side  hamlet,  he  is  pondering 
a  lay  for  eternity : — 

**  Loiing  biB  fire  md  active  might 
In  a  nlent  meditation, 
Falling  into  a  still  delight 
.  And  luxQiy  of  contemplation." 

That  luxury  shall,  one  day,  be  mine  and  yours,  transferred 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  third  volume ;  sp  come  away  and 
don't  disturb  him. 
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Here,  for  the  present,  I  SHspend  my  labors.  The  po- 
etical commonwealth  of  England  is  so  rich,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  a  tenth  part  of  its  affluence  within 
the  scope  of  any  ordinary  workl  Thi^  work  is  not  in- 
tended, by  any  means,  for  a  biography,  far  less  a  bio- 
graphical  dictionary,  to  which,  by  attempting  to  indnde 
all,  it  would  at  once  have  been  reduced.  Detail  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question,  and  the  main  interost  there- 
fore  destroyed.  It  is  a  work  oa  the  residences  of  eminent 
poets,  including  so  much  biographical  and  critical  remark 
as  seemed  necessary  to  the  full  elucidation  of  the  subject, 
or  of  the  character  of  particular  poets.  Among  both  past 
and  present  poets,  there  are  some  whose  residences  are 
little  known ;  others  whose  residences,  when  known,  have 
little  of  picturesque  about  them,  or  which  are  unattended 
by  circumstances  out  of  ^e  ordinary  routine.  To  detail 
merely  that  such  a  man  lived  in  such  a  street,  and  such  a 
house,  would  have  answered  no  -purpose,  and  .could  only 
weary.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  dismisd  the  dramatic  au- 
thors at  once,  as  a  large  body  requiring  separate  treat- 
ment, and  to  add  such  poets  in  general  as  my  researches  in 
the  main  might  show  had  homes  and  haunts,  and  circum- 
stances associated  with  them,  of  such  a  nature  as  should 
make  them  matters  of  public  interest. 
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Among  the  past  there  are  numben  of  poets  whose  resi- 
dences undoubtedly  will  furnish  further  topics — as  Hernck, 
Waller,  Pamell,  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  Collins, 
Dyer,  Young,  Akenside,  Allan  Ramsay,  Beattie,  Pollock, 
and  others.  Among  our  illustrious  cotemporaries,  how 
many  yet  come  crowding  upon  the  mind,  enow  to  create 
of  themselves  the  fame  of  a  generation.  The  moment  we 
name  diem,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  introduction  into  these 
volumes  has  been,  in  my  mind,  no  evidence  of  my  opinion 
of  their  relative  merits.  The  question  only  has  been,  have 
diese  poets  any  thing  connected  with  their  residences  which 
win  stand  forth  in  its  interest  beyond  the  ordinary  grade, 
and  can  that  information  be  procured  in  time  ?  In  these 
cases  it  has  been  thought  better  to  sacrifice  some  degree 
of  chronological  order,  rather  than  to  delay  these  volumes 
longer.  The  subjects  already  included  have  occupied  me 
several  years,  and  have  led  me  to  almost  every  extremity 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Unfortunately  for  the  inquirer, 
poets  do  not  happen  to  have  been  bom  or  to  have  lived 
just  where  it  waft  most  convenient  to  reach  them.  They 
have  not,  by  any  means,  lived  all  in  one  place,  nor  in 
straight  lines  and  rows,  so  that  we  might  take  them  in 
rapid  and  easy  succession.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
compelled  me  to  traverse  the  kingdom  from  London  to 
the  North  of  Scotland ;  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  the 
West  of  Ireland :  there  is  scarcely  ah  English  county  into 
which  I  have  not  had  to  follow  them,  and  often  into  places 
most  obscure  and  difficult  of  access.  So  far,  however,  the 
labor  is  accomplished :  and  when  I  turn  to  the  names  of 
those  of  our  day,  I  see  that  the  harvest  is  yet  far  from 
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reaped.  Independent  of  the  dramatic  poets,  as  Milman, 
Knowles,  Bulwer,  ^alfourd,.  Bell,  Miss  Mitford,  Marston^ 
Herraud,  Taylor,  the  author  of  Philip  van  Aitevelde,  and 
others,  we  have  yet  to  include  in  oiur  catalogue  many  a 
brilliant  name  in  the  general  walks  of  poetry — the  vener- 
able Bowles,  Hood,  Croly,  Monckton  Milnes,  Bowring, 
Mackay,  Philip  Bailey,  author  of  Festus,  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  original  spirits  of  tha  age ;  Home,  the  author 
of  the  fine  poem  of  Orion,  and  of  baUads  full  of  vigor, 
originality,  and  a  sound  and  healthy  sentiment ;  Mrs,  Noiv 
ton;  Browning,  dark  but  sterling  and  strong,  with  his 
gifted  wife,  late  Elizabeth  Barrett,  whose  poems  reflect  in 
the  clear  depths  of  a  profound  and  brooding  intellect  the 
onward  spirit  of  the  age.  Lockhart,  with  his  spirited 
Spanish  Ballads;.  Macaulay,  with  his  stirring  Lays  of 
Rome;  Alaric  Watts,  with  his  Lyrics,  full  of  fine  fancy, 
feeling,  and  domestic  affection ;  these,  and  Delta  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  Tennant,  Motherwell,  and  many  others, 
come  pushing  up  in  our  recollection.  There  are  some  to 
whom  the  world  has  not  yet  doUe  justice,  whom  it  will, 
one  day,  be  a  high  gratification  to  introduce—such  as  Will- 
iam Scott,  the  author  of  that  beautiful  and  very  intellectual 
poem,  The  Year  of  the  World;  and  Moile,  the  author  of 
State  Trials,  a  work  of  singular  beauty,  and  which  I  rejoice 
to  see  advanced  to  a  second  edition.  Ani  are  there  not, 
too,  others,  some  of  those  who  have  risen,  like  Bums,  fint>m 
the  ranks  of  the  laboring  people,  whose  homes  and  haunts 
might  be  most  interesting  to  trace?  There  is  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  author  of  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,  who 
could  unfi>ld,  undoubtedly,  some   singular  scenes  in  his 
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tiuck  of  life ;  there  are  Bloomfield^'oad  Nicoll,  and  Olare, 
now  tbe  inmate  of  an  asylum,  and  others,  who  could  funuah 
U8  with  a  scene  or  a  passing  glimpse,  peiiiaps,  of  mors 
thrilling  interest,  like  some  ef  those  in  the  histories  ofJcAm 
Prince  and  William  Thorn,  than  any  that  occur  in  mors 
elevated  walks.  Many  of  our  younger  and  more  brilliant 
cotemporaries,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  recolkctBd, 
have  yet  thcdr  homes  and  haunts  to  make.  These  will,  in 
all  probability,  become  the  subjects  of  a  later  pen.  Here, 
then»  for  the  present,  I  dismiss  these  volumes,  and  await, 
in  hope  and  confideiice»  the  unfoldings  of  my  future  prog- 
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HAKPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  TORI. 
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Based  on  the  German  Work  of  Francis  Passow ;  with  Correelions 
and  Additions,  and  the  insertion  in  Alphabetical  Order  of  the 
Proper  Namea  occurring  in  the  princi|Nd  Greek  Authors.  By 
Hbnbt  Dbxblbb,  M.A.,  under  the  Superrision  of  Prof.  Anthon. 
Royal  8to,  Sheep  extra.    $6  oa. 

Am  AtorldoMAt  of  tbt  abora,  bj  tha  Aatbora,  for  tb«  Um  of  Sehoob,  raTiaed 
and  anlattadbgrtba  Addition  of  a  Sacood  Pan,  Tix.,BnfltahaiMlOraak.    (Ia| 


Thia  la,  indead,  a  great  book.    It  ia  vaatlr  aoparior  to  aor  Graak-BnfHah  Lexiooa 


hitberto  pobliahed,  either  in  thia  oountrj  or  in  England.  No  high  aehool  or  college 
•an  maintain  iu  ea$U  that  duoa  not  introduce  tba  boob.— iV.  T.  Ccmrier  mnd  Bmamrer 

A  work  of  aathority,  which,  for  aaal  atilitj  and  fananl  Mcninej,  now  atancla,  and 
will  be  likely  long  to  ba,  without  a  riTal  in  tba  Eajgliah  lanfnaco.  It  baa  bean  hon- 
ored with  tba  moat  nnqualiflad  eoaaiendation  of  the  London  Qnarterly,  and  many 
alber  high  eritioal  aothoritiea  of  Oraat  Britain.— iV.  Y.  Commtnitd  A4»trH»*r, 

Thia  Greek  Dictionary  muet  ineritahly  take  tba  place  of  all  otbara  in  tba  alaaaical 
a^Bola  of  tba  conntry.— iUdkcrladfccr. 

aCnthon's  <tla00Ccal  Bfrtfoiuiirs, 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  principal  Proper  Names  mentioned  in 
Ancient  Authors,  and  intended  to  elucidate  all  the  important 
Points  connected  with  the  Geography,  Histoiy,  Biography,  My- 
thology, and  Fine  Arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  together  with 
an  Account  of  the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  Ancients, 
with  Tabular  Values  of  the  same.  Royal  dvo,  Sb^p  extra   94  76. 

The  aoopa  of  thia  great  work  \»  venr  eztanaiTe,  and  eompriaaa  information  raapaet- 
lag  aoma  of  the  moat  important  brancbaa  of  elaaaical  knowledge.  Hare  mar  b»  found 
a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Ancient  Geograpby,  Hiitory,  Biography,  and  Mythology 
Tha  department  t>f  the  Fine  Arte  forma  an  entiraly  new  feature ;  embracing  biogra- 
pbiea  of  aaoieat  artiata,  and  critieiama  upon  thair  mloctiona.  In  fine,  thia  aahia 
worit  ia  not  only  indiapanaabke  to  tha  elaaaical  teacher  and  atndant,  but  eminently 
naafnl  to  tba  profaaaional  gentleman,  and  fopna  a  naceaaaiy  part  of  ererr  library  that 
aima  to  be  eomplate.  It  Ima  bean  praooonead  br  nofeaaor  Boaekb  of  Beriin,  una  of 
tba  leading  aobolara  in  Garmaay,  *'  a  moat  azoaUent  work." 

Latin  Grammar,  Part  I.  Containing  the  most  important  Parts  of 
the  Grammar  of  the  Latin  lMiffuac[e,  together  witii  appropriate 
Exercises  in  the  translating  ana  wnting  of  Latin.  ISmo,  Sheep 
extra.    90  cents. 

The  object  of  thia  work  ia  to  make  tbn  yo«i|r  atndant  practically  acqoaintad,  ■ . 
aacb  atep  of  bia  pragraae,  with  tboaa  portiona  of  the  graamar  which  m  may  fram  tim« 


to  time  oommit  to  manKHy,  and  which  relate  principally  to  the  daclenaion  of  noona 
and  conjugation  of  rarba.  Aa  aoon  aa  tba  beginner  bap  maatarad  aoma  prtndpli  rel- 
atira  to  the  iaHaetiona  of  tba  lapguage,  bia  attention  ia  directed  to  exereiaaa  in  trana- 
lating  and  writing  Latin,  which  calffoif  a  practical  applicatian  af  tbo  kaowladga  ha 
may  bava  tbna  far  acquired ;  and  in  thia  way  ha  ia  led  on  by  enay  atagaa,  until  he  to 
anda  thotougbly  acqaaintad  with  nU  tba  impoitant  ralaa  that  ragulnta  tba  inaaationa 
of  tba  Latin  tongna. 
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acntfion'js  matCtf  Vrroe  Com^posCtfoii. 

LtLiin  Grammar,  Part  11.  Aa  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  GompoBi- 
tion»  with  a  complete  Course  of  Exercises,  illustrative  of  all  the  im- 
portant Principles  of  Latin  Syntax.    12mo,  Sheep  extra.    90  cents. 

Tb«  prevent  work  forma  the  wcond  part  of  the  Latin  Leanons,  niid  w  incandad  to 
elttcidat*  practicalljr  nil  the  important  |vinciplM  nnd  mles  of  the  Latin  Syntax.  The 
plan  nuratted  is  the  aame  with  that  which  was  followed  in  preparinff  the  first  part, 
and  the  utility  of  which  has  been  so  fully  proved  bT  the  favorable  reception  enended 
to  that  voluoie.  A  rale  is  laid  down  and  principles  are  stated,  and  then  exerctsee 
are  firen  illustrative  of  the  same.  These  two  parts,  therefore,  will  form  a  Ommmr 
of  the  Latim  Lmguagt,  poasesstnf  this  decided  advantage  over  other  granunars,  in 
iu  oontaintag  a  Cornet*  Ctmrn  of  Exerdoos,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  each 
Stop  of  the  stttdeBt*k  prugress. 

9tnVxtm'n  Bfctfonars  of  CBfreek  unAi  Somait 
aCtitCquCties^ 

From  the  best  Authorities,  and  embodying  all  the  recent  Diflooveriea  • 
of  the  moet  eminent  German  Philologists  and  Jurists.  Edited  by 
Wn.Li  AM  Smfth,  Ph.D.  Illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  EngraT- 
ings.  Corrected  and  enlarged,  and  containing,  also,  numerous  Ar- 
ticles relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology  of  the  An- 
cients, by  Chablis  Anthont,  LL.D.  6vo,  Sheep  extra.  $4  76. 
An  Abridcm«Mtof  the  Bbove,  by  the  Authors,  for  the  Uas  of  Sohoola.  Ubo» 
half  SheepTf  113. 

As  a  Dictionary,  it  is  the  best  aid  to  the  stady  of  Classieal  Antiqvsty  wliieh  we  pes- 
ness  in  oar  language.  Valuable  ns  this  Dictionary  must  be  to  the  students  of  ancient 
literature,  it  will  be  of  acaroely  less  eervtee  to  the  students  of  ancient  ut ;  for  the  il- 
lastrationa  have  been  selected  with  cars  and  judgment. — Afhtnmpm. 


The  anidee  which  we  have  consulted  appear  tons  admirably  done :  duy  are  terw 
in  s^le,  nnd  pra|nant,  yet  not  onmbronsly  so,  with  aoeorate  knowledM--Che  best 
and  latoti  antbonties  ars  oooatantlv  cited.  A  work  much  wanted,  invaluable  to  the 
vonuff  student,  and,  as  a  book  of  rBferenoe,  will  be  most  acceptable  on  the  bbrary  u- 
Ue  of  every  scholar.— Qaorlerly  Reviem. 

eintfion^js  ZnmfVn  %atfti  CBframmnr. 

From  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Origmal,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  En- 
glish Students,  by  Lbonhabo  Schmitz,  Ph.D.  Corrected  and  en- 
larged, by  Chablbs  Anthon,  LL.D.  12mo,  Sheep  extra.  90 
cents.    (Third  Edition,  revised.) 

Am  AluridnMrnt  of  the  above,  by  the  Authors,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    Itmo 

(Just  readyV) 

The  student  who  usee  Zumpt*s  Latin  Grammar  will  obtain  from  it  such  a  complete 
tkosmmu  of  golden  rales  and  prin<nples  that  he  will  never  be  willing  Co  spare  it  a 
n  nis  table. — Profetoor  FrotU 


i  from  nis  table. — Frofe»»or  I 

eitithDti'0  Satin  VrrisffftaUon, 

In  a  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises,  including  Specimens  of  Trans- 
lation irom  En^h  and  German  Poetry  into  Latin  Verse.  iSmo, 
Sheep  extra.    90  cents. 

A  Kejr  is  published,  which  may  he  obtained  by  Teachers.  12mo,  half  Sheep.  50 
cents. 

This  work  contntnra  full  senee  of  rales  for  the  skraetnrs  of  Latin  Verse, 


panied  by  a  eoaiplete  ooarse  of  eiereises  for  their  pnetieal  ap^icatton,  and  readen 
.this  hitherto  dinonlt  bruoh  of  stndy  cemnarativaly  eaey  and  pteaaaiit  of  attainment 
It  forms  the  fourth  and  oondudiag  part  of  the  Latin  Lessons 
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acntlton'js  3Laftfn  l^roisolrs  atilr  jitetrr. 

From  the  best  Authorities,  Ancient  and  Modern.  12mo,  Sheep  ex- 
tra.   90  cents. 

In  thif  volume,  which  may  not  onaptly  be  ng»r6ed  ns  the  third  ptirt  of  the  Lntiii 
LeasoBe,the  yoanf  aeholar  will  find  erery  thing  that  roey  be  neeiled  by  him,  not  ouly 
At  the  oommenoeaieBt,  but  alao  throughout  the  eeTeral  etagee  of  hia  academic  career. 

Atitiioif's  earsar's  ftmrntntBLxitn  on  the 
CBfalUr  esar; 

And  the  First  Book  of  the  Greek  Paraphrase ;  with  English  Notes^ 
critical  and  explanatory.  Plans  of  Battles,  Sieges,  &c.,  and  His- 
torical, Geographical,  and  Archaeological  Indexes,  by  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.D.    Map,  Portrait,  dtc.     12mo,  Sheep  extra.    $1  40. 

The  preeent  edition  of  Cieear  it  on  the  rame  plan  with  the  Sail  net  and  Cicero  of 
the  editor.  The  explanatory  notes  hvf  been  speciaUy  prepared  for  the  nee  of  begin- 
nera,  and  nothing  haa  been  omitted  that  may  tend  to  facilitate  the  perasal  of  the  wuriL 
The  Greek  paraphraee  is  given  partly  as  a  literary  norelty,  and  partly  as  an  easy  in^ 
trodoction  to  Greek  stodies ;  and  the  plana  of  battles,  sieges,  dec,  must  prore  emi- 
nently  useful  to  the  learner. 

glnthDif'0  arneOr  of  ^ix^% 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  Explanatory,  a  Metrical  ClavtSy 
and  an  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Mythological  Index,  by 
Ch  A  KLB  8  A  NTH  CIV,  LL.  D.  Portrait  and  many  Illustrations.  ISmo^ 
Sheep  extra.    $2  00. 

The  notes  accompanying  the  text  have  been  made  pnrpoaely  oopiosa,  since  Vingi) 
is  an  author  in  the  oerusal  of  whom  the  young  scholar  stands  in  need  of  rery  frequent 
assistance.  Tbe  illustrations  that  sccompnny  the  notes  form  a  very  attractive  featura 
in  the  volume,  and  are  extremely  useful  in  exemplifying  the  allusions  of  the  autho*. 

eitithoti'B  Select  OratCotiB  of  <K(cero, 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  Historical,  Geo- 
^phical,  and  Legal  Indexes,  by  Chablbs  Anthon,  LL.D.  An 
unproved  Edition.    Portrait.     12mo,  Sheep  extra.    $1  20. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  based  opoa  that  of  Emesti,  and  the  notes  sre  eompre- 
heneire  and  copious,  laying  open  to  the  young  scholar  the  train  of  thoogYkt  contained 
in  the  Orations,  so  as  to  enable  Him  to  appreciate,  in  their  full  force  and  beauty,  theea 
brilliant  namorials  of  other  days,  aad  carefully  and  fnUy  explaining  the  alluaions  in 
which  the  orator  is  food  of  indulging. 

Atithoti'is  SclogueB  atiH  <!BfeorsCc0  of  9Crsn* 

With  Eng^h  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  by  Ciiablbi  AnTHoit, 
LL.D.     12ino,  Sheep  extra.    $1  50. 

Dr.  Anthonys  olsssieal  works  are  well  known,  not  only  throoghoal  the  Union,  but 
in  Great  Britain.  In  this  edition  of  Virgira  pastoral  poems,  that  elegant  ancient  au« 
thor  is  more  folly  and  clesrly  annotated  and  explained,  than  he  has  ever  vet  been  in 
any  langua^.  To  mssters  of  seminaries  and  school-teachers  in  general,  the  work 
will  prove  invaluable,  from  tbe  msss  <^  information  which  th«  learned  compiler  has 
thrown  together  in  his  remarks. — New  OrUttn*  Advtrtittr. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Anthon  has  done  for  Virgirs  Psstorals  what  he  bed  prevtonsly 
done  for  the  Aneid— pot  it  in  such  a  form  before  the  classical  student  that  he  can 
not  fail  to  read  it,  not  only  with  esse,  but  with  a  thnningh  appreciation  and  admira 
tion  of  tu  beauties.  The  criticsl  and  explanatory  notes  are  very  copious  and  ver> 
•attsfactory,  and  make  perfectly  clear  the  eense  of  every  passage.— 'JV.  Y.  Cornier. 
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UntlMm'n  SMIumVu  SugiirUiftie  War  utCi 
eotiffpfms  ^  <KatClCtir, 

'With  an  English  Commentary,  and  Geographical  and  Historical  In- 
dexes, by  Chaklss  Ahthok,  LL.D.  New  £dition»  conrected  and 
enlarged.    Portrait.    12mo,  Sheep  extra.    67^  cents. 

Tka  ooMMntarv  inolndM  avary  tbiag  rwpiiaita  for  acovraCa  praparatioii  on  dM  pan 
of  tha  atttdant  aad  a  corraet  nodantaading  of  tha  aatbor.  Tba  pUa  adoptad  by  Pi«- 
f«aaar  Aathoii  haa  raoaiTad  tba  aMaalifiadapprobatioQ  of  tha  great  n^joritT  of  laach- 
ara  ta  tha  Uaitad  Stalaa,  and  haa  baam  eoaunaodad  in  Iba  hif  haat  tama  bf  auna  of 
tha  liaaat  acbolara  fei  tba  coontrj. 

etnthon's  esorlui  of  Horace, 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  exfdanatory,  by  Chaklss  Amthoh, 
LL.D.  New  Edition,  with  Collections  and  ImproYemento.  ISmo, 
Sheep  extra.    $1  75. 


Thia  wurk  haa  ai^jayad  a  widaly  fhTorabla  laoaptkm  both  ia  Eoiopa  aad  oar  a 

^  *^  1  taodad,  mora  than  ainr  0*^ '^^ '      "^     -    • 

«  baaatiea  oiUm 

laal  of  aMiatanc 

•  joi  .  

aaajr  aad  afraaaUa,  and  to  attract  him  atill  Ittithar  on  in  tho  path  of  ■ehoUrahip. 


OMintrjr,  aad  baa  taodad,  mora  than  ainr  othar  adttion,  to  randar  tba  joaaa  atndaata 
of  tha  tioia  familiar  with  the  baaatiea  of  iba  poat^  The  claaaical  etndaat,  ialiia  earlier 
prof  raM,  reqairaa  a  great  deal  of  aaaiatanca ;  aad  tha  jplan  paraaed  bjr  Profaaaar  Aa- 
thoo  in  his  Horaea  aad  other  works  afforda  Joat  the  aid  raqairad  to  make  bis  stodiea 


a(nthon'0  iPfrst  CBfreek  %tnmm», 

Containing  the  most  important  Parte  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
Language,  together  with  appropriate  Exercises  in  the  translating 
and  writing  of  Greek,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.  ISmo,  Sheep 
extra.    90  centa. 

The  plan  of  thia  work  Is  vaiy  simple.  It  is  intended  to  render  tba  stndj  U  the 
Qraak  laflectioas  mors  ioritiai^  to  bmrinners,  aad  better  ealcalated,  at  tha  aanm  time, 
to  prodaoa  an  abidiiv  imprssstoa.  With  this  view,  there  Is  appeaded  to  the  ssTarsl 
diTisiona  of  tha  Grammar  a  euUeotlao  of  exercises,  onosistins  of  abon  aantenoea,  in 
which  tba  nilae  of  inflection  jost  laid  down  are  folly  exemplified,  aad  which  tba  stn- 
dant  is  rsqnired  to  traaalate  aad  parse,  or  alee  toeaoTart  from  nngnnimasienl  to  giaa- 
■atieal  Greek. 

UnthoWn  CBfreel;  Tj&vMt  <Koiii|i0S(tCon. 

Greek  Lessons,  Part  II.  An  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composi- 
tion, with  a  complete  Coarse  of  Exercises  iUustrative  of  all  the 
important  Principles  of  Greek  Syntax.  12mo,  Sheep  extra.  90 
cento. 


The  praaaat  work  fenas  the  aacoad  part  of  the  Graak  Laaaens.    Thaobfeet  af  tha 
Utor  has  bean  to  make  tha  stndent  mora  (nllj  aof  aaintad  than  coold  be  done  in  aa 


ordioarjr  grammar  with  all  the  important  prineiplas  of  the  Greek  SjrataK. 
order  to  impress  thess  piinciplee  mors  fnlljr  npoa  the  mind,  of  the  papil,  they  are  ao> 
eompaaied  b/  exaroises  axplaaataiy  of  tba  aaam ;  in  other  worda,  tba  thaoty  ia  first 
fivan,  and  iu  practical  ap^ieatioa  fellows  imoMdiataly  after.  Thia  ia  the  only  amda 
of  familiariiiag  the  etadeat  with  the  nicetiea  of  Greek  oonatmetioo,  aad  baa  aaraf 
bami  oamad  oat  to  ao  fall  aa  eztaat  ta  any  similar  wale. 

acnthon^js  CBframmar  of  Uie  IStvttk  matiguivr, 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  CoQeges.    1 9mo,  Sheep  extra.    90  cento. 

The  aathor*a  object  in  preparing  the  present  work  was  to  furnish  the  stadant  with 
inch  a  riew  of  the  leading  featorea  ia  the  Grammar  of  the  Greek  language  aa  might 
arora  naeful  to  him,  not  only  at  the  oommeooement  of  his  career,  bat  alan  daring  tta 
whole  ooatinoanoa.  Nothing  has,  tbeicfors,  been  omitted  the  want  of  wbidi  might  in 
any  degree  retard  his  progress ;  and  yet,  at  tho  same  time,  the  work  baa  baaa  bioaght 
within  each  limita  aa  will  render  it  easy  of  nfersnos  and  not  deter  from  pervaaL 
Every  effort  has  been  nmde  to  exhibit  a  eoaotaa  ootlioe  of  all  tba  laadiag  pnaetplaa 
of  Greek  philology. 
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emtfioit'js  Aeto  cereelt  CBframmar 

From  the  Gennan  of  Kuhner,  Matthue,  Buttmann,  Rosk,  and  ThieiBh; 
to  which  are  appended,  Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  Language,  and  Chronological  Tables  explanatory  of  the 
same.    13mo,  Sheep  extra.    90  cents. 

In  order  to  render  tbie  grmmmAr  nior«  aeefal  to  the  etodent,  reoonne  hae  been  bad 
to  the  writing*  of  the  latest  and  beat  of  the  Oernan  gramnariana,  and  especially  to 
thoee  of  Ki2hner»  which  are  now  juatl/  regarded  aa  the  ableet  of  their  kind ;  and  the 
preeent  work  will  be  foaitd  to  contain  all  the  information  on  the  subject  aeoeaeary  to 
be  known  by  the  stadent  of  Greek.  It  contains  mors  nameroas  and  complete  exeok- 
pliflcatioo  of  decleniioa  and  coojugatioa  than  any  that  haa  preceded  it. 

einthon'0  Ofrrrft;  l^rosolrs  atiH  metre, 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges ;  together  with  the  Chon»l 
Scanning  of  the  Prometheus  Yinctus  of  ^schylus,  and  CEdlpua 
Tyrannus  of  Sophocles ;  to  which  are  appended,  Remarks  on  the 
Indo-Germanic  Analogies.     12mo,  Sheep  extra.    90  cents. 

An  accurate  aoqnainUnce  with  the  Prosody  and  Metres  of  the  Greek  language  is  a 
aeceasary  accompaniment  of  true  acholanhip ;  bat  one  great  want  is  felt  in  its  soo- 
esssful  oultiTation.    The  preeent  work  sopplies  this  want.    It  omito  the  intrirate 


qaestions  on  which  the  lesjrned  delight  to  exercise  themselves,  and  aims  onW  to  give 
what  is  immediately  and  permanently  useful,  in  a  simple  and  inviting  stirle.  The 
Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on  the  Analogies  of  Language,  will  be  found  interest- 


ing to  everr  erholar.  This  work,  like  the  others  of  the  series,  haa  been  republished 
in  England,  and  forms  ths  text-book  at  Xtii^'«  CotUge  Sckooi,  Lomdom,  aa  well  aa  in 
other  quarters. 

acnthon'js  Homet'is  Xl(a%. 

The  first  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  ts  which  are  appended  En- 
glish Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index,  and  Ho- 

•  meric  Glossary,  by  Chaklbb  Antbon,  LL.D.  12mo,  Sheep  extra. 
$160. 

Tha  commentary  contained  in  this  rolume  is  a  full  one,  oo  the  principle  that,  if  a 


good  foundation  be  laid  in  the  beginning,  tha  perusal  of  the  Homeric  poems 
a  matter  of  poeitiTe  enjoyment ;  wheresa,  if  tM  popil  be  hurried  oter  book  after  book 
of  these  noble  productions,  with  a  kind  of  nil-road  celerity,  he  remains  a  total  stranger 
to  all  tha  beauties  of  the  ecenery  through  which  he  has  sped  his  way.  and  at  the  end 
1^  his  journey  is  aa  wise  as  when  he  commenoed  it.  The  preeent  work  conuina  what 
ia  uaeful  to  the  young  etudeat  in  furthering  his  acouaiatanoe  with  the  claaeio  language 
and  noble  poetry  of  Homer.  The  Gloeaaiy  renders  any  other  Homeric  dictionary 
useless. 

adithoif'B  (ffireeft;  HeaHer, 

Principally  from  the  German  of  Jaodl^.  With  English  Notes,  crit- 
ical and  explanatoiy,  a  Metrical  Index  to  Homer  and  Anacreon, 
and  a  copious  Lexicon.    12mo,  Sheep  extra.    $1  76. 

Th5e  Render  is  edited  on  the  same  plan  as  the  author's  other  editioas  of  tha  classics, 
and  hia  giren  universal  aatisfactioa  to  all  teachers  who  hare  adopted  it  into  nae. 
That  plan  suppoeea  an  ignoranee  in  the  pupil  of  all  but  the  Tery  first  prineiplss  of  the 
language,  and  a  need  on  his  part  of  guidance  through  ito  intricacies.  It  aima  to  en^ 
lighten  that  Ignorance  and  supply  that  futdance  in  auch  a  way  as  to  render  his  prog- 
rses  surs  and  agreeable,  and  to  invite  him  to  cnltimte  the  fair  fields  of  classic  litera- 
ture Bora  thorooghly.  - 

adfthon'js  acnatajsto  o{  Xenophon^ 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  by  Chaklbs  Anthoii» 
I«L.D     ISmo,  Sheep  extra.    (In  press.) 

Zum9VB  %utln  IByttttlmB. 

(In  press.) 


0        WOMM9  FOR  OQLLBOn   A«B  SI8TUCT  SOHOOU. 

MntAWtt  sacftium 

With  English  Notes,  critioj  tod  explanatoiy,  hj  Ckailbs  Autbom, 
LL.D.    (In  ptws ) 

iK<«Uiitoc1t  una  ttvmlMB  ^itnt  Sook  in 
matfii, 

Containing  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  on  the  Method 
of  constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.  12mo,  Sheep  extra.  7& 
cents.    (Second  Edition,  revised.) 

I  am  Mticfitfd  that  it  i«  the  beft  hook  for  b«f  innen  in  Lalin  that  itpoblialM^  in  tkn 
OBoatry — Prof.  J.  P.  DoftBlii,  PkUadslpkui. 

1  am  confident  that  no  teacharwho  atudios  tba  suooesa  of  his  pupils  will  adopt  any 
•t^ar  i«xt-bo<di  than  this  in  tha  bagiuning  of  a  ooorsa  in  I^ttin— Prof.  W.  IL  Gi& 
»B«,  S«/iea«lr.  Ntm  JtfMf. 

I  chaerfully  haar  taatimony  to  the  azoellenoe  of  tha  *'  t^tt  Book  •»  Lafm;*  it  ia 
a  work  of  prodigious  labor  and  wonderful  skill.— Rar.  J.  H.  Dashikll,  BoUiwwn 
Ittituto. 

JweiCntocit  nnH  eroobis'is  ibrconH  Saofr  fn 
matfn, 

Containing  a  complete  Latin  SynCw,  with  copious  Exercises  foi 
Imitation  and  Repetition,  and  Lod  Mtmoriak*  selected  from  Cic- 
ero.   (In  press.) 

JWHBUntocit  aitV  eroobn'B  9tactieal  Xntro:== 
imtt(on  to  matfii  ibtsle, 

Principally  translated  from  the  German  of  Grtsab,  with  ExerciseB 
in  writing  Latin,  on  Ciceronian  Models.    (Nearly  ready.) 

JH'CCKntock  utiH  itxt^tiMn  Slementars  CSrerk 
CBframinat, 

Containing  ftill  Vocabularies,  Lessons  on  the  Forms  of  Wofrds,  and 
Exercises  for  Imitation  and  Repetition,  with  a  Sunmiary  of  Ety- 
mology and  Syntax.    (In  press.) 

JW'eiCtitocit  wed  ttxtnAiffn  ibrronH  iloofc  fn 

Containing  a  complete  Greek  Syntax,  on  the  Basts  of  Kubner,  with 
Exercises  for  Imitation  on  Models  drawn  from  Xenophon's  Anab- 
asis.   <In  press.) 

WLnUxnxsCn  evMixixn  of  Xm^pettrrt  atA  BCsor^ 
HrreH  JWrntal  9Mim. 

18mo,  Muslin.    45  cents. 

As  a  text-book  in  ICenUl  Phflosophv,  lam  aasnrsd  it  has  no  equal ;  and  aar  thing 
which  may  be  made  to  oonthbuta  to  the  wider  oireulation  of  each  a  work,  and  which 
mar  thus  either  extend  a  taste  for  such  studies,  or  und  lo  satisfy  tha  tasta  alrsady 
widely  dilFuaed,  can  nut  but  be  hailed  with  pleasurs  brail  who  feel  an  I'ntereat  in  (ha 
progross  of  general  sdaace^and  eapaeially  by  thoM  who,  with  ma,  reconiae  the  prw 
aminenlly  prmotioal  character  of  that  kwnvladgn  whieh  partaina  to  tha  human  mind. 
—Prof.  Caldwbll,  INcMmoii  CoUsfs. 
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mpMta'n  3Slrmrntj8  of  JWeiital  9h{lo0oirtis; 

jQmbracing  the  two  Departments  of  the  Intellect  and  the  Sensibili- 
ties.   2  vols.  12nio,  Sheep  extra.    $2  60. 

An  AlirMsBtflnt  of  the  above,  bj  the  Aathor,  deaignad  m  a  Text-book  in  Acad- 

•fliiee.    iSiDOt  Sheep  eztrm.    $1  S5. 

Pnfeeaur  Vphain  hee  bmofffat  tocher  the  leedin^  liewe  of  the  beet  writera  on  the 
■hmC  important  tidies  of  mental  eeienoe,  and  exbibited  them  with  great  nod  jodg^ 
ment,  candor,  elearneea,  and  method.  Out  of  all  the  lystematic  trealieec  id  uae,  we 
eonaider  the  volumea  of  Mr.  Upham  bj  far  the  beat  that  we  hare.— JVet*  Yorik  tUvum. 

tSirtiam'js  Sreattoe  on  Uie  VSSai. 

A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra.    $1  85. 

Thii  work  ia  one  of  great  Tatoe  to  the  literary  and  raligiona  community.  It  indi- 
cates throughout  not  only  deep  and  varied  reaearch,  bat  profound  and  laboriooa 
tfaooght,  and  ie  a  fall,  tuctd,  and  able  dieeueaion  of  an  inrolTed  and  embarraaaing  anb- 
ject.  The  atyle,  thoagh  generalW  diffnae,  is  alwaya  penpiewraa,  and  often  elegant ; 
and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  will  add  much  to  the  repatalion  of  ita  author,  and  entitle 
htm  to  rank  among  the  ableat  metaphjraiciana  of  oar  eoantry .—CArwfum  Advocate, 

etutnntt'B  iPftnnrr^jS  Bictfoiuirs; 

A  Vocabalary  of  the  Technical  Terms  recently  mtrodaced  into  Ag- 
riculture and  Horticulture  from  various  Sciences,  and  also  a  Com- 
pendium of  Practical  Farming :  the  latter  chiefly  from  the  Works 
of  the  Rer.  W.  L.  Rham,  Loudon,  Low,  and  Youatt,  and  the 
most  eminent  American  Authors.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
l2mo.  Sheep  extra,  $1  76 ;  Muslin  gilt,  $1  60. 
▲a  iDvaluable  treotiae  for  the  aiffiealtariat,  whoae  aoggeatioaa  and  information 

woold  probably  aave  him  tan  timea  ita  coat  every  year  of  hta  labor.— >£vaM^<lM<. 
In  the  Farmer't  Dieiiottary  we  find  what  haa  never  before  been  drawp  op  for  th^ 

fhnner :  nowhere  elae  ia  ao  much  important  information  on  aabjeeta  of  intereat  to  the 

practical  agriculturiat  to  be  found.— Cailtvalor. 

ftueVn  iParmer'jS  <KomiKiitfoit; 

Or,  Essays  on  the  Priaciples  and  Practice  of  American  Husbandry. 
With  the  Address  prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  of  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut. 
And  an  Appendix,  containing  Tables,  and  other  Matter  useful  to 
the  Farmer.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Eulogy  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Judgg  Bukl,  by  Amos  Dean,  Esq.  12mo,  Muslin. 
75  cents. 

**  Tbia  JB  decidedly  one  of  the  beat  elementarjr  treatieea  on  agrieuItoM  that  haa 
ever  been  written.  It  containa  a  lucid  description  of  evary  branch  'of  die  aobjeit, 
and  ia  in  itself  a  complete  manual  of  Hoabandry,  which  no  fanner,  who  wonld  nn- 
doratand  hie  own  intereat,  ahoald  be  without.  It  ie  aufficient  to  aay  that  thia  ia  the 
laat  production  of  the  late  Judge  Buel,  and  containa  hia  nmtured  experience  and  opin- 
iooa  on  a  aubject  which  he  did  more,  perhapa,  to  elevate  and  promote  than  any  other 
man  of  hia  time.  Judge  Buel  waa  a  atrong  advocate  for  what  ia  termed  the  New 
Hoabandry,  the  many  advantagea  of  which  over  the  old  ayatem  he  illoatrated  by  hia 
own  practice,  and  the  daima  of  which  to  the  conaideration  of  the  fanner  are  ably  act 
forth  ia  thia  volume.  The  worlK  ia  written  virith  great  perapicuity,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the*  aubject  ia  treated  ahowa  the  hand  of  a  maater.  The  cleameaa  and  aim- 
plidty  of  the  atyle  adapt  it  to  all  claaaea  of  raadera  ;  and  containing  ea  it  doee  a  et^ 
pioua  Index,  Gluaaary,  Ac,  it  ia  eminently  auited  aa  a  text-book  for  countnr  echool^ 
into  which  we  hope  it  will  be  apredily  introduced,  and  ita  principlee  thoroughly  atndied 
and  practically  carried  out.  It  ia  alao  a  very  auitable  book  to  be  givea  aa  a  jNrenuom, 
and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  onr  AgricnUural  Sodetiee.*' 


A  NEW  Classified  and  Descripthre  Catalogue  of  Harpek  ^ 
RBOTHcat'  Poblloatioiisliaa  just  been  issued,  comprising  a  Teiy 
eztensire  nnge  of  Literatoravib  its  several  Departments  of  H]»- 
lozj,  Biography,  Philosophy,  TraTol,  Science  and  Art,  the  Clas- 
sics, Fiction,  &c. ;  also,  many  splendidly  Embellished  Prodnc- 
tioDs.  The  selection  of  works  includes  not  only  a  lai^  propor- 
tion of  the  most  esteemed  Literary  Productions  of  our  times, 
but  also,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  best  existing  authori- 
ties on  giren  sul^ects.  This  new  Catalogue  has  been  construct- 
ed with  a  riew  to  the  especial  use  of  persons  ibnning  or  enrich- 
ing their  Literary  Collections,  as  weU  as  to  aid  Principals  of 
District  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning,  who  may  not  pos- 
sess any  reliaUe  means  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  any  pro- 
duction ;  to  all  such  It  commends  itself  by  its  explanatory  and 
critical  notices.  The  valuable  collection  described  in  this  Cata- 
logue, consisting  of  about  Udo  thousand  volMmes,  combines  the 
two-frid  advantages  of  great  economy  in  price  with  neatness — 
often  elegance  of  typographica]  execution,  in  many  instances  the 
rates  of  publication  being  scarcely  one  fifth  of  those  of  umilar 
iwues  in  Europe. 

*^*  Copies  of  Mb  Catalogue  may  be  obtained,  free  of  ex- 
pense, bv  application  to  the  Publishers  personally,  or  by  letter, 
post-paid. 

To  prevcint  disappointment,  H  is  requested  that,  whenever 
books  ordered  through  any  bookseller  or  focal  agent  can  not  be 
obtained,  apjdkxtions  with  remittance  be  addressed  direct  to  the 
Pnbfishers,  which  will  be  |m>mptly  attended  to. 

New  York,  Januarjf,  1847. 


